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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


THE republication of this Grammar has been delayed, in order that 
I might be enabled to convert it from a manual for learners, who 
were supposed to enjoy the advantage of competent instruction, 
into a book of reference adapted to the use of the highest class of 
students in our public Schools and Universities. In thus enlarging 
the work, I do not retract one word of what I said in the preface to 
the former edition, when I maintained its completeness, ag distin- 
guished from its eztent, in reference to what was then its object. 
But some eminent scholars and teachers, who have been pleased to 
think favourably of the book in its original form, have urged me to 
adapt it to the wants of more mature readers, by incorporating 
those details, which, whether or not properly belonging to a Greek 
Grammar, are generally found in a work of this description. And 
I have the more readily deferred to this suggestion, because, with 
some notable exceptions, I have not been able to persuade the 
masters of schools to discard the old-fashioned grammars, and to 
connect the teaching of the Greek language with that higher phi- 
lology, which is now accepted by all scholars who are worthy of 
the name; and because the large impression of this work, which 
has been already sold, has made its way chiefly into the hands of 
those, who require to have before them a complete apparatus of the 


y 
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facts of the Greek language, and find it most convenient to have 
these facts stated in the book to which they appeal for the leading 
principles of grammar. 

In accordance with this extended plan, I have now combined 
an exhibition of all the forms and constructions of classical Greek, 
with a practical, and, I hope, a lucid statement of the results, 
which I have obtained by independent investigations in compara- 
tive philology and the philosophy of language. The labours of 
former grammarians have nearly exhausted the field of research, in 
regard to the ordinary details of Greek accidence and construction ; 
and in many particulars nothing was required of me, in enlarging 
this book, beyond the application of judgment and practical expe- 
rience in bringing out things new and old from the various trea- 
sure-houses, to which I had such ready access, On the other hand, 
there were many points, and those among the most important, in 
which my predecessors had not observed the phenomena with due 
accuracy, and in which I was obliged to rely entirely on the results 
of my own reading. As far as the higher philology is concerned, 
the whole of this book presumes a reference to the speculations, and, 
I may almost venture to say, the established conclusions of the New 
Cratylus, and I reserve for that work, a new edition of which is 
about to appear, all discussions on the general principles and rea- 
sonings, which are here presented in their naked results. The 
main feature, however, of this book is the arrangement of the 
facts; and I am convinced, not only by my own experience, but 
also by the approval of the most competent judges, that the order 
which I have adopted, I believe for the first time, is that alone by 
which scientific grammar can be developed in a form calculated to 
ensure a methodical comprehension of the subject by an intelligent 
scholar. 

My relations, then, to my immediate forerunners in the depart- 
ment of Greek Grammar are simply as follows. While the inves- 
tigation of principles, the whole arrangement of the materials, and 
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most of the characteristic details, all in fact that can constitute 
originality in a book of this kind, must be regarded as mine in this 
as in the former edition, I have thought it right to place before me 
the most recent and generally esteemed of the treatises on Greek 
Grammar, which have appeared on the continent during the last 
few years, especially the works of Mehlhor, Kriiger, and Rost. 
These writers have been my task-masters, to indicate and prescribe 
the amount of work which I had to perform, if I did not wish to 
omit any of the details, which would be sought in such a manual: 
and they have also furnished me liberally with straw to make my 
bricks; for I have freely availed myself of their collections of 
examples, and, as the special references will show, I have occa- 
sionally adopted in extenso their paradigms and synoptical state- 
ments of well-known particulars. At the same time, I have not 
shrunk from the mechanical labour of re-writing anything, how- 
ever notorious or elementary, which I thought I could improve by 
my own way of stating it. As Aristotle has well observed (Zth. 
Nic. 1. 7, § 16), all the advancement that has taken place in the 
different arts has arisen from successive attempts to adapt and im- 
prove what is already before the world. And I am just as anxious 
that my predecessors should have full credit for all ‘that I have 
borrowed from them, as I am to vindicate my own distinctive 
position, as one who has made a step in advance, without which 
the publication of a new Greek Grammar would have been a super- 
fluous undertaking. I therefore subjoin a list of all the grammatical 
works which I have consulted during the composition of my book, 
or with which I had previously made acquaintance, and, on the 
Pindaric principle (Ol. x11. 17) that Gmav evpdvros épyov, I relin- 
quish before-hand all claim to the merit of anything in this book, 
which, whether I know it or not, is to be found also in any of the 
works here cited. At the same time I must express my full con- 
Yiction that whatever is common to this book with previous Gram- 
mars will be found more or less in all similar treatises; and I 
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know that, as a whole, it is emphatically the result of independent 
study and long experience as a teacher. 


(1) Jacobi Wellert Grammatica Greca Nova edidit J. F. Fis- 
CHERUS. Jnpsie, 1781. 


(2) Animadversiones ad Jac. Welleri Grammaticam Grecam 
_auctore J. F. Fiscoero. Lipsie, 1798. 


(3) A Copious Greek Grammar, by Aucustus MAaTrHLZz, 
translated by E. V. Blomfield’. Fifth Edition. London, 1832. 


(4) A Greek Grammar for the Use of Schools, abridged from 
the Greek Grammar of A. Matthie, by C. J. BLomFIELD, D.D., 
Bishop of London. Seventh Edition. London, 1845. 


(5) Ausfiihrliche Griechische Sprachlehre von Puitier Butt- 
MANN. Berlin, 1830. Second Edition. 


(6) Griechische Grammatik von P. BuTTMANN. Berlin, 1833. 
Fourteenth Edition. 


(7) Buttmann’s Larger Greek Grammar, translated by I. Ro- 
BINSON. Andover, U.S. 1838. 


(8) Méthode pour étudier la Langue Grecque, par J. L. Bur- 
NOUF. Faris, 1814. Second Edition. 


(9) Grace Grammatice Rudimenta (auct. C. WORDSWORTH). 
Oxon. 1844. Fifth Edition. 


(10) A Grammar of the Greek Language, chiefly from the 
German of R. Kiihner, by W. E. JELF. Ozford, 1843—5. 


1 This work may be regarded as the first commencement of improved Greek 
Grammars in this country. If the life of the translator had been spared, we should 
have been indebted to him also for anticipating by about twelve years, the Greek and 
English lexicography which has lately done so much to facilitate the labours of the 
young student. Some time ago the late Bishop of London allowed me to inspect at 
my leisure the MSS. of his brother's adaptation of Schneider, and I can thus speak, 
from my own knowledge, of the advantages which would have been secured to an 
earlier race of scholars, if Mr E. V. Blomfield had been permitted to complete what he 
had so well begun. 
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(11) Griechische Grammatk von Dr MEHLHORN. Halle, 1845. 
(First Part), 


(12) Griechtsche Sprachlehre fiir Schulen von K. W. KRucer. 
Berlin, 1846. 


(13) Syntax des griechischen Verbums von Dr F. SCHMALFELD. 
Eisleben, 1846. 


(14) Syntax der griechischen Sprache von J. N. Mavvia. 
Braunschweig, 1847. 


(15) <A Greek Grammar, by T. K. Agnotp. London, 1848. 


(16) LParalipomena Grammatice Grece scripsit C. A. LOBECK. 
Lipsia, 1837. 


(17) Griechische Grammatik von Dr V. C.F. Rost. Gttin- 
gen, 1856. Seventh Edition. 


A regard for the convenience of the student has induced me to 
retain the terminology and formal divisions found in previous 
grammars. The nomenclature adopted by comparative philology 
ig mentioned and explained; but it is not substituted for older 
grammatical terms. The division of the predicates into primary, 
secondary, and tertiary, on which the syntax depends, can create 
no difficulty, and I am happy to say that it is beginning to find 
favour with some of the best scholars in the country. 

The numerous translations of peculiar phrases and difficult con- 
structions, which will be found in this edition of the syntax, will, 
I feel sure, contribute very materially towards its adoption by 
those who are really anxious to gain a practical mastery over the 
diction of the best writers. And these exemplifications of the 
principles laid down may perhaps conduce to the diffusion of an 
exactness of scholarship, which I, for one, have too often missed 
even in the examination papers of the ablest and most elaborately 
disciplined competitors for public distinctions and emoluments. 
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As this work has now been before the world for some time,— 
the present edition of the syntax in particular being the fourth that 
I have had an opportunity of revising,—and as it has been already 
well received by many whose favourable opinion is of the greatest 
weight, I venture to hope that the labour, which I have now 
bestowed upon the book, will not be unacceptable to the important 
class of students, for whose use it is more immediately designed. 


J. W. D. 


CaMBRIDGS, 
14 February, 1859. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND ITS DIALECTS. 


Art. 1 THE GREEK LaAnauaGEe (dev) ‘EAAnveen) is that 
which was anciently spoken throughout the whole extent of Greece 
or Hellas (EAAas), a term which included all the Greek colonies 
(Herod. 11. 182). But there were two countries to which this name 
was applied,—that which still bears the name, and which was 
distinguished as 7 apyaia ‘EdXas (Plut. Timol. c. 37), or Grecia 
Antiqua; and the south-east of Italy with Sicily, which was 
called 4 peyadn “EdAds (Strabo, p. 253), or Gracia Magna. The 
former of these countries was also termed “continuous Greece”’ 
(EdAds cuveyns, Scylax, p.12; Dicwarchus, v. 32 sqq.), as opposed 
to “discontinuous” or “sporadic Greece” (EXAds orropadixn), 
which included all the scattered colonies. | 


2 It was in the former of these, or Greece Proper, as it is 
sometimes designated, that this language was formed by a fusion of 
different tribes ; and though the colonists in Asta Minor and Magna 
Grecia contributed largely to the development of Greek literature, 
the intellectual energies of the people, and consequently the living 
excellence of the language, were always most conspicuous in the 
mother-country; and, in the end, all the scattered Greeks had 
learned to speak the language of Attica. 


3 The ancient Greek language is a member of the great Indo- 
Germanic family, and is therefore intimately connected with the old 
languages of the Indians, Persians, Celts, Sclavonians, Germans, 
and Italians. It belongs to the science of Comparative Philology 
to point ouf the nature and extent of this connexion!. 

1 The ethnography of the ancient Greeks has been fully discussed in the New 


Cratylus, book 1. chap. 4. 
1 
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4 Confining our attention to the Greek language, we find that 
this language, as we have it, consists of two elements—the Pelasgian 
and the Hellenic; and Herodotus has informed us, that the Hellenes 
or Greeks owed their greatness to a coalition with the Pelasgians (I. 
58; Varronianus, pp. 11,12). The Pelasgians (ITeA-acyo/, or Ilé\- 
otres, ‘“‘ Swarthy Asiatics,” or “ Dark-faced men;’’ Varron. p. 29; 
Kenrick, Phil. Mus. 11. 353) were the original occupants and civi- 
lizers of the Peloponnese, which was called after their name, and 
also of many districts in northern Greece. These were afterwards 
incorporated with the Hellenes (“EAAnves, “ the Warriors :” comp. 
the name of their god ’AvréAX op, Miiller, Dor. 11. 6, § 6), a cognate 
martial tribe from the mountains in the north of Thessaly. In 
proportion as the Hellenic or Pelasgian element in this admixture 
predominated in particular districts, the tribes were called Dorians 
(Awpceis, “ Highlanders,”’ from da- and dpes; Kenrick, Herod. p.LX1.), 
or lontians ("Iwves, “Men of the coast,”’ "Hiovia; also Alytaneis, 
“‘Beach-men,” or ’Ayavol, “Sea-men;” Kenrick, Phil. Mus. 11. 
p. 367). And these appear in historical times as the two grand 
subdivisions of the Hellenic race (Herod. 1. 56). 


5 When, however, the Dorians or “ Highlanders’’ first de- 
scended from their mountains in the north of Thessaly, and incor- 
porated themselves with the Pelasgians of the Thessalian plains, 
they were called Holians (Atoneis, “‘ Mixed men"’’), and this name 
was retained by the Thessalians and Beeotians long after the oppo- 
sition of Dorian and Jonian had established itself in other parts of 
Greece. The legend states this fact very distinctly, when it tells us 
that “ Hellen left his kingdom to A¥olus, his eldest son, while he 
sent forth Dorus, and Xuthus, the father of Jon, to make conquests 
in distant lands’’ (Apollod. 1. 7, 8,1; Thirlwall, 1. p. 101). 


6 Hence we find that of the Greek colonists settled on the 
western coast of Asia Minor, the earliest and most northerly, who 
started from Beeotia, called themselves olians; that those who 
subsequently proceeded from Attica, and occupied the central dis- 


1 The proper meaning of aiddos is ‘‘ particoloured,” and the win used 
especially to designate alternations of black and white in stripes: thys, the cat 
is called atAoupos (alédoupos) from the stripes on its tail: and for the same reason 
alé\os is a constant epithet of the serpent. It is the ypposite of dois: so 
Athen. xIv. 622 0. dwAody pudpov xéovres aldrxw pétax. We do not agree there- 
fore with Dr Thirlwall (1. p. 102), that Alédos is a by-form of “EAA. 
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trict, called themselves Jontans ; while those, who finally sailed from 
Argos, and took possession of the southern coast, bore the name of 
Dorians. 


7 The cultivation of lyric poetry by the Aolians of Lesbos, 
the choral poetry of the Dorians, and the epic poetry of the Ionians, 
gave an early and definite expression to certain provincial varieties 
which were called Dialects (StaXexror), and the energetic and intel- 
ligent branch of the Ionian race which occupied Attica (’Arruxy or 
"Axtucn, “the Promontory-Land’’), subsequently gave such a dis- 
tinctive character to their own idiom, that the Attic (7 ’ArOis) was 
considered a fourth Dialect by the side of the Doric (j Awpis), the 
folic (n Aiodls), and the Ionic (7 “Ids). 


8 As every dialect or provincial variety is such with reference 
to some standard of comparison, and as the Attic in the end became 
the general language, or “common Dialect’’ («ow Suadexros) of 
all the Greeks, Grammarians have always estimated the Molic, 
Doric, and Ionic Dialects by their deviations from the Attic 
standard. 


9 Considered, however, in themselves, the four Dialects may 
be divided into two groups, corresponding to the two main divisions 
of the Hellenic nation (art.4). For there is much truth in Strabo’s 
remark (p. 333), that the ancient Attic was identical with the, Ionic, 
and the Aolic with the Doric. 


10 The Doric and Molic Dialects agreed in representing the 
Pelasgo-Hellenic language in its first rude state of juxta-position. 
And if, on the one hand, the Hellenic element in these Dialects 
was more strongly pronounced in its roughness and broadness of 
utterance, on the other hand, the peculiarities of the Pelasgian, 
which were lost in the further development of Hellenism, were still 
preserved in the AXolic, and to a certain extent in the Doric also. 


11 Although the Ionians, as such, contained the Pelasgian 
element in greater proportion than the Molo-Doric tribes, their 
language gives less evidence of the lost Pelasgian idiom than those 
of the more northern Greeks. The reason of this is plain. In their 
case there was no longer juxta-position, but fusion; and the irre- 
concileable peculiarities of the Pelasgian and Hellenic idioms had 
been mutually resigned. The Ionians, whose ear did not repudiate 
a concurrence of vowels, omitted the harsh consonants of the 
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Pelasgian idiom, and the Athenians carried this a step farther, by 
contracting into one the syllables which produced an hiatus. 


12 The Attic Greek is the richest and most perfect language 
in the world. It is the only language which has attained to a clear 
and copious syntax, without sacrificing its inflexions and power of 
composition. It is the language of Sophocles, Aristophanes, and 
Plato. It had become the language of Herodotus; and even 
Homer’s Poems, as they have descended to us, are to a large 
extent Atticized. It is this language which, following the example 
of previous grammarians, we propose to teach in the following 
pages!. 

13 Those who learned Attic Greek, as a foreign or obsolete 
idiom, were said to Atticize (arrixifew), and there is a large class 
of later writers who are called Atticists (Atrixicrai). But those 
foreigners who spoke Greek from the ear, and without any careful 
observation of the rules of the Attic idiom, and who consequently 
mixed up with their Greek many words and dictions which were of 
foreign origin, were said to Hellenize (édAnvifew), and there is 
8 large class of writers, including the authors of the New Testa- 
ment, to whom we give the name of Hellentsts (EAAnvotai). It 
is the object of the Greek scholar’s studies to make him not a 
Hellenist, but an Atticist, in the highest sense of the word. 


14 A critical and comprehensive Greek Grammar should con- 
tain all the information which is needed by a modern student of 
the ancient Greek writers, and while it should aim at teaching 
the art of writing Attic Greek both in verse and prose, it should 
develop those etymological principles which have been derived 
from comparative philology, or the philosophical examination of 
all languages of the same family, and by the aid of which the 
dialectical and other changes in the language of ancient Greece 
are easily and safely explicable. 

15 Such a Grammar should consist of the following different 
parts :— 

i. Orthography and Orthoépy, which give the rules for the 


accurate writing, punctuation, accentuation, and pronunciation of 
ancient Greek. 


1 The varieties of the Dialects are noticed in their proper places, namely, under 
the declensions and conjugationa, and the anomalies of nouns and verbe. 
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ii. Etymology, which explains the analysis of individual 
words, divides them into different classes according to this 
analysis, and points out the affections or anomalous structures 
which result from the contact of consonants or vowels with one 
another. 


iii, Inflexion, which applies the rules of etymology to the 
motion of nouns through their cases, numbers, and genders, and 
of verbs through their persons, numbers, tenses, moods, and voices. 


iv. Derivation and Composition, which show how one form 
may be deduced from another, and how two or more forms may be 
united in the same word. 


v. Syntax or Construction, which examines logically the con- 
junction of words in a sentence, and the mutual dependence of 
sentences. 


vi. Metre, which points out the connexion between the quan- 
tity of syllables and their rhythmical arrangement in verse compo- 
sition. 


These six parts fall into two main departments—the first four 
referring to the Word itself, and the last two to the logical and 
rhythmical arrangement of words in sentences and verses. 


PART I. 
ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY. 


§ I. Alphabet. 


16 Tue ordinary Greek pnaccy consists of the following 
twenty-four letters (crotyeia) : 


2 RS oe a 


WHOMNZZSP>RA-“OmMNADP I> 


M 


Oe ess 


Capitals. re Prom iuetatiot Names. 
a a Alpha 
BE »b Beta 
yf  g tart) Gamma 
é d Delta 
€ & hort) E-psilon 
E¢ Z Zeta 
n E (long) Eta 
93 th Theta 
b i Ista 
kK k Kappa 
r ] Lambda 
p m Mu 
y n Nu 
E x Xi 
0 & (short) O-micron 
Ts p Pi 
pe Rho 
o 
fitz}. om 
S 
7 t Tau 
v u U-psilon 
d ph Phi 
x ch (hard) Chi 
v ps Psi 
©  . 6 (ong) O-méga 


Traveoription. 

“Adda a 
Bara b 
Tampa sg 
AévTa d 
*E yudov ee 
Znra 2, 88, dt, 7 
"Hra € 
Ojra th 
"lara t 
Kama c,9,k 
AapBSa il 

Ma m 

No n 

=F x 
*O pixpov Oo 

It p 

‘Pa rand rh 
Loypa 8 

Tav t 
"T yirov 

Di ph 

Xe ch 

We ps 
7. peéyao 
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Besides these twenty-four letters, which are used in this order 
to designate the books of the Iliad and the Odyssey, the Greeks 
had other characters, which became obsolete at an early period as 
ordinary letters, but retained their place in the alphabet as numeri- 
cal signs: these were the spirant F, called Bad or the Digamma, 
originally the 6th letter of the alphabet and used under the form 
s- to denote the number 6; the hard dental sibilant Sav, which origi- 
nally occupied the seventh place, that of its Hebrew prototype 
Zain, but was ousted by Zra the representative of Tzade, and 
was represented among the numerical signs only in the arbitrary 
compound apni (ie. Sav and zi, the converse of yf), written 4, 
to denote the number 900; and the guttural 9, called Koza, 
which originally followed II?, and was used to denote the number 
90. The latter is still found in inscriptions in such words as 
optvOos, AvOos, &c. (see Bickh, C. I. nn. 29, 37, 166). 


§ Il. Pronunciation. 


17 We have given the usual pronunciation of these letters as 
they are articulated in England. At the revival of letters there 
was a considerable controversy on this subject, especially between 
the followers of Reuchlin, who was guided by the pronunciation of 
the modern Greeks, and those of Erasmus, whose method rests 
upon internal evidence, and is also supported by the Latin tran- 
scription. The system of Erasmus was called Etacismus, because 
it gave the value of e to’Hra, as distinguished from the new Greek 
Itacismus, which pronounced that letter as 7. Few modern scho- 
lars will doubt that the theory of Erasmus is the more reasonable. 
According to this method, 8, ¥, 5, 9, x, A, M, ¥, 0, T, o, T,X Yr, w, 
were pronounced as they still are in England, or nearly so; a was 
the English a in father, or mat, according as it is long or short; e 
was the short ¢ in met, n the long a in mate, or the long e in there, 
or the double ee in meer; + was the t in machine, or pin, according 
as it is long or short; and uv was pronounced softly, like our uw in 
cube or Cupid. 

It will be observed that ¢ and v are called rAd», i.e. “ unas- 
pirated.” The reason of this is that e was originally an aspirated 
vowel or the mark of aspiration: and v never occurs at the begin- 
ning of a word without a rough breathing. Similarly, p is always 
hr or rh. 
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Philology has taught us that the compound letters, & &, and ¢ 
had other sounds than those which Erasmus attributed to them. 


(a) At one time, as we have mentioned, the Greeks had a Lav 
as well as a Zyra, just as the Hebrews have Zatn by the side of 
Tsade: the former was a hard dental sibilant, like the English z or 
the pronunciation of s in Somersetshire; and the latter, which at 
last corresponded very nearly to the palatal 7, was really the combina- 
tion 6c, which gets that palatal value even in English; compare 
Etheredge from Ethereds, &c.: and as the same sound results from 
the combination of y («) or 5 (7) with ¢, we find that Cis a regular 
substitute for this assimilation. In certain dialects we have the 
transposition 75 for dc, just as p= hr becomes rh in Latin; as we 
have We, yer, -psé by the side of ogé; and as the root of the rela- 
tive pronoun, which is sv in Sanscrit and Greek, gv in Latin, Av in 


Gothic, becomes wh in English. 


(6) Similarly, there were two articulations of Ei: the hard 
sound xs or ys, and the softer sound sh, resulting from the transpo- 
sition of ys into oy, and corresponding to the articulation of its 
parent the Hebrew Shin. The former pronunciation is established 
not only by derivations like é€€ by the side of é«, but by the 
appearance of ys for £ in inscriptions. The latter value, in which 
the &-sound is lost altogether, and the palatal force of £ almost 
reappears, is inferred from comparisons like "Odvocevs, Ulyzes, 
Epid-s, épitw, rixa, &c., and is proved by the fact that in the Doric 
dialect £ appears for o, or rather ot, in the fut. and 1 aor. of verbs 
in -fw. 

(c) With regard to 7 it is doubtful whether it ever had the 
pronunciation f, and whether it was not always pronounced like p-h 
in hap-hazard, shep-herd. This at least may be inferred from 
reduplications like wépuxa and contacts like Largo; and Quin- 
tilian (1. 4, § 14. xu. 10, §§ 27, 29. Cf. Priscian, 1. p. 14) dis- 
tinguishes between the Greek ¢@ and the Roman f. It is true 
that gwp, fur seem to correspond, and that Plutarch writes mpav- 
gextos, gnu, and the like; but the Romans themselves never 
wrote flosofia, and Plutarch’s acquaintance with Latin was con- 
fessedly imperfect. 


18 Some of these letters would change their sound when 
doubled, or in contact with others. 7 
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a. ‘y followed by another y, or by x, y, &, represents an original 
y, and in this combination is pronomnees ng: compare wyyeAos with 
angelus. 

b. ¢ is often written for yo, xt, xt, Sv, Tt, the pronunciation of 
which it represents; thus we have peifwv for peyiwv, eapla for xap- 
Oia, &c.: also for oS, as in AOnvate for ’AOnvacde. In later Greek 
€ falls back to the original value of 2ayv, and not only appears 
.before consonants like a simple o, as in SBevvivat, Guvpva, but even 
follows a dental, as in T&ér{ns. 


c. oo not only takes the place of ¢, but like it is substituted 
for combinations of other letters with «; thus we have Xatacow 
for Aavrala, rpaccw for mpayiw, édaoowy for edayiwv, &c. 


d. 7 before ¢ approximates to o, and sometimes is changed into 
that sibilant: compare wAovetos with mottos. 

That 7 before a vowel had a soft sound, at least in later Greek, 
may be inferred from the fact that Plutarch (dim. Paulus, c. 5) 
writes Kanrvov for calceus. 


e. o when followed by a vowel, if not combined with it, may 
be pronounced like our w; thus we have olorpos to represent the 
whizzing sound of the gad-fly, and éa represents the Persian inter- 
jection wah! 


f. ¢ before o, w, is often pronounced like our y; thus 7rddews 
is not only accentuated, but is often scanned as a dissyllable. 


g- 5, 6, p seem to have approximated in pronunciation to one 
another, and to the sibilant c, for which they are often substituted 
in writing: but although rs may be changed into ot, o is not 
changed into r except in the diplasiasmus oo, which is written rr 
in later Attic. The interchange of o and @is most common in the 
combination ov=e, e.g., o1ds = Geos; and @ becomes 5 most fre- 
quently in the combination 6.=&. It is to be remarked that not 
only do -6ta = -Sa become -6n, -dn, but the dentals are occasionally 
omitted. 

1 In Joannis Cheradami Introductio Alphabetica sane quam utilis Grecarum 
Musarum adyta compendio ingredi cupientibus, Dionysia, 1535, the following defi- 
nition is given of the pronunciation of 5 and @: ‘‘ Delta non prorsus ut Latinis D, 
sed producta sensim per dentes lingua aliquanto minus quam Thita aspere pro- 
nuntiatur. Thita prolata per dentes lingua a literw quidem 7 prolatione incipit, 
sed vehementius quam Delta in anserinum sibilum exspiratur.” On the change 
of Rand D in Latin, see Varronianus, pp. 82, 256. ) 

2 
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h. p and) sometimes meet in a mixed pronunciation, and are 
accordingly interchanged; thus we have xpvirrw by the side of 
xaduTrrm: and the termination -)os often appears under the form 
~pos; compare peyd-dos with pax-pds, 5d-poy with xpora-dov, and 
the like. 


t. As the Greeks could not pronounce 66-, 78-, or 60-, and 
were particularly attached to the combination o6-, we often find 
this as a substitute for the other combinations of dental sibilants ; 
thus we have olo-@a for ol6-6a; a comparison of tvrro-pev: with 
turrré-peOov, and of tumre-rov with Tvmrre-cOor, leads to the conclu- 
sion that the latter is for rumrre-rOov; and the observation that an 
inserted @ marks the passive voice suggests the probability that 
Tunrre-cfas may be a representative of rumrreO-cas, 


j- Some of these and many other changes of pronunciation 
may be traced to the double value of F, the Vau or Digamma, 
which, as we have mentioned, was originally the sixth letter of the 
alphabet, and which was a compound of the two consonants, one of 
which represented the guttural, the other the labial in its ultimate 
state. ‘These two consonants are s (sometimes reduced to h) and v; 
and from their combination, and the different changes which they 
separately and together admit of, arises that great variety of letters 
which are traced to an original identity. In most cases, this sv or 
hv represents ky; when a dental appears, it has arisen by a fault of 
articulation from the sibilant (above, g). The following is the regu- 
lar series of transitions: the guttural may pass through &, q, g, J, 8, 
hk to our ¢ or y: the labial through p, b, m, ph, v, tow. And either 
element may be dropt (see below, 74, 107, 118, and elsewhere). 
Although the Digamma was undoubtedly pronounced, if not written, 
at the time when the Homeric poems were composed, the Attic 
and Alexandrian editors neglected it altogether, and no notice was 
taken of it till the time of Apollonius Dyscolus, a grammarian who 
flourished under Hadrian, and he only directed attention to its use 
in the Holic Dialect of the Lesbian and Beeotian poets (de pronom. 
pp. 98B, 106.4, 107.4, 1368). As it was retained longest in this 
Dialect, it got the name of the Holic Digamma. It still appears in 
ancient inscriptions and coins; thus we have ‘HpFaiouw =‘Hpaloss, 
C. I. 1. n. 11; AcFl= Aut, n. 29; nwpaFub0os, tpayaFudos for cwopo- 
86s, tpary@dds, n. 1583; FavEiwv, 11. p. 638; and the name of Oaxus is 
spelt Fafos on old coins (Mionnet, Vol. 11. p. 263, cf. above, e). 
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The metre of Pindar shows in some places that uv does not form a 
diphthong, but represents the consonantal value of this letter: thus 
we have Pyth. 11. 28: auéray for aFaray. In Attic Greek the 
digamma is sometimes indicated by the absence of the usual con- 
traction; as in Aéw, péw, yéw; by the appearance of v in other 
parts of those words, as érdevoa, pevow, yevow, Exeva, Attic éxea; 
by the substitution of vu or by the insertion of ¢, as in yuros, from 
xéw, KAvw from Kdéos, and fw, Evw, Bpvw by the side of Eidos and 
Bpétos. 


§ UI. Classification of the Letters. 


19 The consonants (consonantes littere, otovyeia ovppova) 
are divided 


a. According to the organ with which they are pronounced, 
into 


Labials, or lip-letters............ B, 1, dy; po 
Dentals, or teeth-letters......... 5, T, 0, v, A» p 
Gutturals, or throat-letters.....y, «, x 

and 
Sibilants, or hissing letters.....0, & & w. 


b. According to their power, or capacity for independent articu- 
lation into 

i. Semi-vowels (jyépova), which form a syllable, wae the 
vowel precedes or follows, and these are 


a. Liquids..........+ Ay p> Y, p 


ii. Mutes (ddwva), which do not properly form a syllable 
unless a vowel follows them, and these are distinguished according 
to the breathing with which they are uttered as 

a. Rough, aspirate, dacéa, $, x, 9 
8. Smooth, tenues, Widra, 7, K, T 
y. Middle, media, péoa, 8, y, 6 


20 Vowels (vocales litter, ototxeia pwvijevra) are divided 
into two classes. 


aa 
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a. Those which are the residuary forms of breathings, and 
these are 
a from the lightest, 
e from the heaviest, 
o from the middle breathing. 


We say, conversely, that a is the heaviest, ¢ the lightest, and o 
the middle vowel in point of weight. The meaning of this is, that 
in words from the same root a appears in the lightest, « in the 
heaviest forms, and o in the forms of intermediate weight. Thus 
the root ray- appears unaffected in the 2 aor. é-ray-ov, but as- 
sumes the forms o and ¢ in the successively heavier words roo-s, 
_réu-v-w. This is particularly the case in the perfects of verbs 
when the weight of a consonant is taken off from the vowel by the 
attraction of the consonant into the following syllable. Thus, in 
orpépw and zréurrw the first syllable is necessarily orped-, arep7r-, 
but in the perfects é-orpo-da, 7é-rrou-da, the ¢ is drawn off to 
represent the lost guttural of the affix (below, 302, c, a, 1). A 
comparison of such words as Adyos, Aeyw, oTpody, oTpéda, will 
show us that the verb has lost a strengthening insertion or affix, 
which required a lighter vowel in the root, or contributed to throw 
back the last consonant of the root on the preceding vowel. 


. b. Those which are the residuary forms of mutes: 


t from the dentals and gutturals, 
v_ from the labials (above, 18, 7). 


21 Vowels of the former class, when prefixed to vowels of the 
second class, may be pronounced in one breath, and are then called 
Diphthongs (&@Ooyya), or double sounds. The diphthongs with 
their English pronunciation, and Latin transcription, are as follows: 


English Pronunciation. Latin Transcription. 
at at in aisle ae 
el ev in height i or é 
ot ot in notsy oe 
av au in cause au 
€v eu in eulogy eu 
ou ou jn thou u 


22 Besides these diphthongs properly so called, that is, as 
containing a double sound in which both vowels were expressed, 
the old grammarians recognized six improper diphthongs, which 
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contained only one vowel-sound apiece; these were: a, 9, @, us 7, 
wu. And leaving out az and ot, which, as we shall see, had assumed 
a weaker pronunciation, they arranged the other ten combinations 
as follows (Anecd. Bekk. 1214, 804; Theodos. p. 34; Moschop. 
Titz. p. 24): 

KaTa Kpaoty (i.e. when the two sounds were really mixed): ov, av, ev 
wat érixparetay (i.e. when the former vowel predominates) : et, a, 7, @ 
xara dé£ooor (i.e. when both vowels are heard in succession): qu, ve, wv. 


These distinctions are quite inapplicable to the sounds of the 
letters in the best ages of the Greek language. The long vowels 
7 and » involve such an effort in the pronunciation that they neces- 
sarily absorb any following sound; this is well expressed by the 
grammarian’s definition: de? rd 7 uev Exhwvovyra pnxivey To oTdua 
as él ra wra éxatrépwber, To 5é @ expwvotyra pnKivew ta xelrn os 
éxi thy piva xai tov tarywva (Anecd. Bekk. p. 797). ‘The value 
of 7, in accordance with this description, is established by the pas- 
sages from Cratinus (Etym. M. 196, 7): 


6 8 ndOws waotrep mrpoBatov By Bn Neywv BadiCee: 
and Aristophanes (Anecd. Bekk. p. 86): 
Ovew pe pédret Kad xedeves Pr A&yesv. 


Cf. Hesych. 8. v. 89 Ayes BAnyarae 7 Overac (Meimeke, Fragm. 
Com. Ant. p. 40). 

In Doric 7 is represented by a, and in Boeotic by es; and in 
heavier forms 7 passes into w; thus, from waTjp we have axatwp, 
from ¢pnv, copper; and we have the heavier words, aomduorns, 
"Irauerns, orpaturrns by the side of omdanrns, wokunTns. When 
these long vowels are prefixed to v, it can hardly be said that the 
result is a diphthong: on the contrary the accentuation of Géupa 
for Oaipa shows that in wv the v was not sounded, and aov is 
contracted into w, and not into wv. And with regard to nv the 
habit of omitting the temporal augment in verbs beginning with 
ev, and the pronunciation of such words as 7s, lead us to the 
conclusion that when 7 appears as the augment of verbs beginning 
with av, it was either written rather than pronounced; or, if pro- 
nounced, that the augment was syllabic as well as temporal. At any 
rate, when d, 7, w are prefixed to ¢, the latter is so completely ab- 
sorbed that it is not generally written in the same line, but becomes 


ial 


—— 
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what is called Jota subscriptum, or “Jota underwritten ;” thus: 
a, 7, @. This tota, however, is placed on the same line when it fol- 
lows acapital ; thus: "AIAH® =" Acdns = déns, "Heos = 7060s, ‘Qud77 
= 67. In the combination vw one or other of the letters has assumed. 
or resumed a consonantal value, unless the zis merely absorbed as 
in the cases just mentioned. It is laid down by the grammarians 
(Eustath. p. 1047, 53; Etym. M. 72, 26; 775, 24; Choeroboscus, 
apud Anecd. Bekk. pp. 1220, 1292) that this combination is never 
found before a consonant. Hence we have omviw, orvow; and the 
¢ drops out in the optative-endings of verbs in uj, and in diminu- 
tives like Borpvdiov, advédioy, ddvov, ixOvdsov, whereas a is inserted 
in viaow. That the combination was not dissyllabic is proved by 
the accentuation of aléuia, apruua. The accentuation of participles 
like rerugvia shows that the ¢ retains its value as a vowel. And 
a careful review of all the usages leads to the conclusion that, when 
followed by a vowel, the v in this combination was pronounced like 
our w, and that, when followed by a consonant, the v was vocalized 
and the « absorbed and omitted. This conclusion is fortified by the 
change of cuz-ret into cur, and of the diphthong o, pronounced 
wee, into v in éuv for euol, wpvaAces for mpoidces, &c. How the 
Romans pronounced their quadrisyllable Jithyia, from EiveOua, 
we do not know: but the analogy of jio and fut would lead to the 
conclusion that yi became in effect a long ¢. 


23 In general, it is not easy to recover the true pronunciation 
of the diphthongs, whether proper or improper. It is probable, 
that « and ev were articulated nearly as in English, but that 
av, ot, ov were sounded like the German au, 6, ow, or the 
English ow, wt, oo in how, wig, choose. A dog in Aristophanes 
(Vesp. 903) barks ad’, ad; the bird’s note p’wee, as in pewit, is 
written vot (Aves, 227); and our natural exclamation ugh is ex- 
pressed by the common interjection sod. Considerable difficulties, 
however, are occasioned (a) by the manner in which the Greeks 
themselves speak of the pronunciation of some of their vowels and 
diphthongs; (4) by the Roman transcriptions; and (c) by the 
modern Greek articulation: and we may infer that changes took 
place at different epochs. 


(a) Plato says, Cratylus, p.393D: domep Tay croyeiwy oloba 
Ort opopata NEyomey, GAN’ ovK aUTA Ta oTOLYELa TARY TeTTApwY, TOD 
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€ xai TOU U Kal Tov O xat rov w, from which it is clear that the 
vowels ¢€, uv, 0, » must have had fixed sounds, which would justify 
their designations é rcv, &c.; whereas dada, 7ra, and idra were 
expressed by names rather than by definite utterances, because 
their sounds were variable. In Aristophanes, Nub. 872, Pheidip- 
pides is ridiculed for his broad pronunciation of ae: 


ov Kpéuar’, ws nrLOvov epbéyEaTo 
wat totot yelrdeowy Sueppunxoor. 


from which it is clear that Attic taste had begun to drop the full 
articulation of both vowels in the diphthong. That ac and o: made 
single sounds is also shown by their liability to elision, and by their 
being counted short for purposes of accentuation; the Alexandrian 
poet Callimachus actually makes éye: the response of an echo to 
vaiys (Epigr. 30); and Sextus Empiricus, who flourished under 
Hadrian, says that az, ev, and ov, were not diphthongs, because they 
had but one sound from beginning to end (adv. Gramm. |. I. c¢. 5, 
p. 241). From all this it appears that there was a gradual loss of 
the full pronunciation of the combined vowels. 

(6) The same results from the Roman transcriptions; for az 
and oz are generally written ae and oe, as in "A@jvar, Athenee, Borw- 
tia, Beotia. The improper diphthong @ is sometimes expressed by 
0, sometimes by e, as in payre@dia, rhapsodia, ér@dds, epodus, but 
Tparypeds, tragedus; ot is sometimes shortened into 7, as in Jnomaus, 
cimetertum, from Olvépaos, xoinrnptov ; ec is Sometimes 2 and some- 
times ¢; thus we have Evéewos, Huxinus, and generally before 
consonants, except in Polycletus, Helotes, Cuperus; Aivelas, Aneas, 
Movceiov, Museum. It is to be observed, however, that all these 
transcriptions belong to a time when the Romans had lost their 
own pure diphthongs; for aula was once even aulai. 


(c) The modern Greek pronunciation confuses between oz, és, 
9, and ¢, pronounces ae like a in male, and gives the value of v to 
the second vowel in ev, ov, nv. That Reuchlin should have adopted 
this articulation from the learned Greeks, who taught him their 
language, was natural enough, but it is certain that no such con- 
fusion prevailed among the ancient Greeks, who could not have 
had such words as xexéXevopas, TremaiSevyras if uv had been a con- 
gonant, and would never have relinquished the power of distin- 
guishing between the root syllables in mre(Ow, mérroa, and émi@noa: 
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and that az never sank from @, however that was pronounced, to a 
mere French é, which was the value of 7, is clear from the fact, that 
even the latest Romans gave az the value of @, as in Plutarch’s 
mpaipextos for prefectus, and always represented 7 by e, as in the 
same writer's transcriptions: carere, xapnpe, majores, waiwpns, sa~ 
ptens, camrlnvs, Rhenus, “Piyvos. 


24 On the employment of a and ¢ to represent vowels, the 
breathings were expressed by the second or first half of H written 
over the vowel affected by it: this notation, which is due to Ari- 
stophanes of Byzantium, has been revived by the Oxford Press; but 
generally the smooth breathing (spirttus lenis, mvedua yidov) is 
marked ’; and the rough breathing (sptritus asper, mvetua Sacv) 
is marked ‘. If the word commences with a diphthong, the 
breathing is placed over the second vowel; not so when the second 
vowel is Jota subscriptum, or absorbed: compare éyw, olos with 
“Aiéns and dw. When a word or syllable begins with p the rough 
breathing is always placed over that letter: when p is doubled, the 
first p takes the smooth breathing according to a general principle, 
which will be explained in its proper place (97): compare p7rwp, 
rhetor with Iluppos, Pyrrhus. | 


Obs. 1 Certain German editors, following Bekker and Dindorf, 
print the double p without any breathing’. That this is erroneous 
is shown not only by the Latin transcription, but also by the express 
statement of Arcadius (xepi rvevparwv, 200, 21, ap. Valcken. Ammon. 
p. 242). It is held by one scholar (Lobeck, Paralip. p. 14) that the 
accents of épprpor ought to be expressed by pésiyupac when the perfect 
assumes that form, and the rule for the transference of the breathing 
seems to justify this. Some of the ancient grammarians retained the 
breathing of the p even in the middle of a word, making it lenis or 
asper, according to circumstances; thus they wrote xazpos, ‘Arpevs, but 
Xpovos, adpos, Opovos (Anecd. Bekk. p. 693, 20). 


Obs. 2 It is observed that the Molians especially omitted the 
aspirate, whence this yiAwoi, as it is called, is regarded as X£olic 
wherever it occurs. This was carried so far that even words beginning 
with v or p were marked with the lenis; thus we find vppe, vppu, 
Upowos, Upxa, VoKAos, Upadros, and "Papos with its derivatives ; Arcadius, 
p. 242 Valcken.; Anecd. Bekk. p. 693, 11; Herodian, wrepi povjpous 
Adfews, p. 35, 6. The A®olians are also said to have written 66 in the 
middle of a word (Anecd. Bekk. u. 8; Greg. Corinth. p. 588). Those 
who adopt the old-fashioned theory that the Latin language is connected 
with the olic dialect of the Greek, will find in this WidAwors a special 


2 In adopting this orthography, in the Cambridge text of Thucydides, we have 
sacrificed our own opinion to the necessity of making the series uniform. 
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difficulty, for the Latin, as distinguished from the Greek, retains the 
original sibilant of which even the aspirate is a weaker form: compare 


€f, sex, Exra, septem, kc. 


Obs. 3 On the other hand, the Attic dialect, in its later forms, 
seems to have had a tendency to aspiration: thus we find authority for 
adyv ; afpoos and abpoi{w in the orators; dOvpya; dypos, whence xafap- 
pitw in Aristotle; atw and avaivw to explain adavaivw in Aristophanes ; 
<cipyw, “to shut in,” as distinguished from efpyw, “to shut out” (Lobeck, 
Aj. p. 338); &; aviv; 7On0s and Atcwros on the Sigean inscription ; 
idAAw to explain gdicAAw and épiddAdAw; even iyOus (Gellius, V. A. u. 3); 
and “ABSdnptrai, éAzis, icOuos in Attic inscriptions. It is also remarked 
that the Athenians said rads instead of raus (Athen. p. 397 F). 


Obs. 4 In the Ionic dialect the aspirate is sometimes represented 
by the lengthening of the syllable which bore it; thus we have 
ovdes=050s; ovAos=sA0s; otpos=cpos; wpiaros=o apioros; WAAOL=oi aAXot; 
ixpevos and ifados from ixw, perhaps because the first syllable in these 
words involved originally a reduplication; ayvdis for aya, because the 
whole word is lengthened, or because in all forms of Greek a for ca 
had a tendency to drop its breathing; cf. doris, adeAdos, axdAovbos, &c. 
even in Attic; and 7Aéxrpov, atAag, &c., from éAxw, not only lengthen 
the first syllable, but introduce an articulation vowel after the liquid. _ 


§ IV. Origin and Arrangement of the Letters. 


25 Mythology attributes to the Phoenician hero, Cadmus, the 
introduction into Greece of an original alphabet of sixteen letters ; 
and the old grammarians have supposed that these sixteen were the 
following :—a, 8, 7, 5, & & K, A» ft, V, 0, 7, p» o, T, u (Schol. Dion. 
Thr. p. 781). There can be little doubt that the Greek alphabet 
is of Semitic origin, and there is every reason to believe that it 
originally consisted of four quaternions of letters: but it is a sound 
theory, which has been confirmed by the independent investigations 
of at least four or five different scholars, that for c, «, p, and v in 
the above list we must substitute 7, 6, and the two obsolete charac- 
ters F (Gav) and © («éz7a), which are still retained as numerical 
signs after e and 7 respectively, and that the original arrangement 
of these sixteen letters was as follows: 


A. BPA. E. FH®. AMN. 2. O. TI © T. 


This order is artificial and systematic; as we shall see, if we consi- 

der the original value of these characters. For A, E, and O, were 

originally the representatives of breathings of which A was the 
3 
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lightest, E the heaviest, and O of intermediate weight: F was an 
aspirated labial, H an aspirated guttural, and © an aspirated dental: 
so that the nine mutes stood thus, each set being preceded by its 
appropriate breathing or vowel :— 


Breathin 
ocala Labials. Gutturals. Dentals. 
A B r A Medie 
E F H 6 Aspirate 
O II Q T Tenues 


and the liquids A, M, N, & stood between the aspirate and the 
tenues, because they probably completed a still shorter Semitic 
alphabet of only twelve characters. 


26 When F fell out, and H, the double aspirate, was taken to 
represent the double e, the first letters added to the above were u 
and ¢, two representatives of F, and x, the substitute for H in its 
original use. The other additional letters were borrowed, as their 
names denote, from corresponding letters in the Hebrew alphabet, 
and from this was also taken the obsolete Lav, of which we have 
spoken above. The Greeks added, for their own convenience, a 
double o (called & yéya, and written w), and two combinations of 
Ltyya or Lav with ITZ, in one of which the or preceded, while in the 
other it followed the sibilant. ‘These combinations were called V7 
and Yai, and were represented by the same sign in different 
postures. ‘WZ preceded and Yapi followed ©. Under the form 
, the Lays was used to represent the number 900. 


27 The Ionians in Asia Minor were the first to adopt the 
complete alphabet of twenty-four letters, arranged as we now have 
it. The Samians have the credit of being the earliest employers of 
this extension of the written characters, and it was from them that 
the Athenians derived the additional letters, although they were 
not used in public monuments until the Archonship of Euclides, Ol. 
94, 2. B.c. 403. Hence we read of ta ypaypata ta an’ Evxneidou 
dpyovros. Of course Herodotus, who was an important contributor 
to the literary intercourse between Samos and Athens, had brought 
the improved alphabet into use among men of education at a much 
earlier period, and Euripides expressly distinguishes between 7 and 
€ as vowels in spelling the name @ncevs (apud Athen. p. 454 C). 
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28 The earliest extant approximation to anything like a hand- 
writing is the inscription on the prize vase brought from Athens by 
Mr Burgon, which cannot be later than 600 B.c. (see Béckh, Corp. 
Inser. 1. p. 49). It 1s written as follows, from right to left: 


-IM3:UQOAOA UOSNFZOA UOT 


The only abbreviation observable in this is the omission of € in 
the termination -Gev; for the true transcription is: trav ‘AOnvnbev 
dPrwv eti, not, as Bickh supposes, ray "AOnvéwv aOdov eipi. The 
later Greeks used a-number of contractions in their MSS., the 
commonest of which are given in the accompanying table. 


Sw Fees ge Sgekar* ial 3) So Ye & Gey 
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CONTRACTIONS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 


as xe KaTa % TaL 
av fe peév % Tass 
a7ro pw pep Co TavTa 
ap wy HET ? THY 
ap by peta ? THS 
yap pA pov Lh Tt 
ryiverat Ay olov , TO 
yp © os T Tov 
de ¥v ou TY TOU 
dua Osx. OuK y Tov 
du Gar ovTos g Tp 
eu dy. Tapa 7 Tp 
€L top Teép i TOV 
elvat ae qeEpt THE ray 
EXaATTOV Cp 7p J d 
ev CI po y ut 
emeidn eh pe uw uy 
€7re C co aap darep 
€7rt oO af xe xa 
eoTt oe abat ri yay 
€p x ox x xe 
€v Tr ct eve x9 
me ao oT xe x0 
nv os oo xX xu 
cal S oT x X® 
Kal & Ta 
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§V. Syllables. 


29 A syllable (cvAAa$n) is simple when it consists of a single 
vowel with or without a breathing. It is compound when it con- 
sists of a vowel or diphthong with one or more consonants. A word 
(A€£s) consists of one or more syllables. No syllable or monosyl- 
labic word contains more than six or seven consonants, as in 


30 In regard to words of more than one syllable, the following 
rules apply to the division of the syllables?: 


a. <A solitary consonant, whether single or double, between 
two vowels, properly belongs to the second of them: as in é-yeu, 
O@-pa, (-Ka-vov, U-Apn-Nos. 

8. Two consonants are divided between the syllables which 
precede and follow, except in the case of a tenuis or aspirated mute 
followed by any liquid, or a medial mute followed by p, when, as 
the articulation is not divided, the compound sound passes on to the 
following vowel ; thus we divide words as follows: a-mpuy-80-1Anx- 
Ta, €-pac-ya-Alo-6n, Ba-pu-Bpo-pos, €8-Aa-e. For the applica-~ 
tion of this rule to the quantity of syllables, see below, 36, 37. 


y. The first of three consonants belongs to the syllable which 
precedes; thus we divide as follows: éo-Onds, éy-Opds, du-mrvn, pax- 
tpa, &c. 


31 Etymology sometimes interferes with this rule respecting 
the division of syllables. In regard to the roots of verbs, the voca- 
lization will often show that one or more consonants have been 
thrown back upon the root syllable. Thus a comparison of orpépw 
and méyu7rw with their perfects éorpoda, wérouda, will show us that 
the first syllable of the present must be otped-, meuzr-, and the 
second syllable of the perfect ozpo-, mop- (above, 20). For the 
same reason, compound words are divided according to their con- 
stituent parts: as in xuvos-oupa, éx-riOnpt. 


1 It is proper to observe that these are not the rules given by other grammarians. 
The German scholars in particular lay it down that only the liquids, and the first of 
two doubled letters, can be tolerated at the end of a syllable, and that all combinations 
of letters which can begin a word must begin a syllable with rare exceptions. 
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32 By a special rule the converse is made to apply to com- 
pounds with eis, é£, mpds, due-, which carry on their final sibilant 
to the next syllable when it begins with a vowel: thus they 
divided ¢-Eayew, Su-capeoros (Anecd. Bekk. p. 1128). But the 
correctness of this rule may be doubted. 


§ VI. Prosody, or.the Quantity and Accentuation of Syllables. 


a. Quantity. 


33 Prosody (spood/a) teaches, besides the breathings (above, 
24), the quantity of syllables, or the time (ypdévos) occupied in their 
utterance, and the accentuation of syllables, or the tone (révos) with 
which they are pronounced. 


34 The shortest time in which a syllable can be pronounced 
is called a mora, or single time. A short syllable has one mora: a 
long syllable contains two more, 


35 The quantity of syllables is determined either by the 
nature of the vowel, or by that of the consonants which follow: in 
the former case the quantity is said to depend on the nature of the 
vowel; in the latter, on the position of the consonants. 


36 A Syllable is long by nature, when it contains a long 
vowel or diphthong; by position, when it is followed by a compo- 
site consonant—&, &, or y—or by two or more consonants in which 
the articulation is divided (above, 30, 8). 


Obs. The lengthening of short syllables by position applies not only 
to the concurrence of syllables in a word, but also to the case of two 
contiguous words in a metrical line. The position invariably produces 
a long syllable (2) when the former word ends and the latter word begins 
with a consonant; (6) when the former word ends with a short vowel 
and the latter begins with a composite consonant, with a consonant pre- 
ceded by a, or one of those combinations, which inevitably make a vowel 
long by position in the middle of a word. In the case of a mute followed 
by a liquid the preceding short vowel generally becomes long if the ictus 
or emphasis of the metre falls upon it, and this applies also to the initial 
p, which is doubled in the concurrence of syllables (below, 105). In Epic 
poetry the position is sometimes neglected before such words as ZaxuvOos, 
Zédea, Yxapavdpos, oxérapvoyv, &c., and it has been proposed by Payne 
Knight (Prol. Hom. p. 79) to write AdxvvOos, Ad\ea, Kapavdpos, xérapvov 
in these cases, a change supported by philological considerations, and by 
the reading ovxi pdpaydov in Asclep. vit. 1 (see below, 116). 
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37 A Syllable is short when it contains a short vowel, and is 
followed by a single consonant, gr by two consonants, in which the 
articulation is not divided (above, 30, 8). 

Practically we find that while a short vowel is almost always 
short before | 

Tp» Kp, TP: pp, Xp. Op: Bp. yp, Sp, 
generally short before 
TA, KA, TA: GA, YA, OA: aTrY, KV: YY, OV: Th: 
rarely short before 
Br, yA: yp, qv: Spy, dy, wy: 
all of which may begin a word; a short vowel may retain its quan- 
tity in the same word before xp, ypu, Ou, Tv, dv, which cannot begin 
aword. Thia is simply the result of more or less facility of articu- 
lation. 


Obs. This rule applies only to Attic Greek, and here also we have 
exceptions Thus on the one hand we find: ws aide rarpds (harp. 


Electr. 1005); ; and on the other hand we have: ¢lva:: BvBdov 5% xapmos ov 
vua orayuy (Esch. Suppl. 742). Itis to be remarked that in parathetic 
compounds the mute followed by a liquid always makes the vowel long 


by position ; thus we have always éx-AéAoura (Eurip. Herc. F. 230), 


ix-Aurev ([ph. T. 750), and the like. In Epic Greek we generally find a 
short vowel made long before the mute and liquid, and the vowel retains 
its quantity only in those cases in which a metrical exigency arises, 
especially when any mute except y is followed by p, and before the com- 


bined sounds «A, A, rA and yA. 

38 The natural quantity of the vowels e, 0, is distinguished 
by a difference of characters: for ¢, 0, are always short; 7, , always 
long by nature. 


39 The quantity of a, 1, v is determined by etymology, and 
learned by experience. When they involve an absorption or con- 
traction, they are necessarily long; when they represent a mere 
residuum of articulation they are necessarily short. Thus the cases 
of Aauradd for Naprrad-yv, of Saiwocr for Salpov-o1, of cwfolaro for 
cofowro, &c., show that v may be omitted without compensa- 
tion beyond that of the short vowel @; whereas the cases of evs 
for dy-s, of ddovs for oddvr-s, of Saiuwv for Saipor-s, of tupas for 
Tipavr-s, &c., show that an absorbed v may be represented by a 
long vowel or diphthong. An observation of these contradictory 
phenomena enables us to form some general rules. On the one 
hand we know that in all words in which a stands for » or yr that 
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vowel is short; this applies to all neuters plural and words like 
déxa, where we know from etymology that the combination vr is 
absolutely omitted, and to all uncontracted accusatives singular in 
-a, for these have dropt their final ». On the other hand we know 
from this that while accusatives plural in -d-> from accusatives 
singular in -a@ are necessarily short, those in -ds from accusatives 
singular in -ay, are necessarily long; for as odovs = odovr-¢ is to 
Tuas = TUayT-s, 80 is AdyoUs=Aoyor-s to povaas = povcar-s. 
The accent often indicates the quantity, according to the following 
general rules:— 


(a) Every doubtful vowel, when circumflexed, is long by 
nature; as Adas, isos, Jima. 

(6) Every doubtful vowel at the end of a word is short, if the 
penultima is circumflexed, or if the antepenultima has the acute 
accent ; as youd, Bacinea, Simic, médexis. 

(c) Every doubtful vowel in the penultima is short, when it 
has the acute accent, if the final syllable is also short; as 7roAAd- 
KS, riots, KrioUS. 


An accurate knowledge of the quantity of syllables involving 
a, t, or v must be gained by study and observation. For reference, 
it may be convenient to append the following synopsis of the facts, 
which is mainly derived from Rost. It enumerates successively 
the cases in which these vowels are used long in the different sylla- 
bles of words :— 


(1) Long a wm Greek words. 
A. Long a in the final syllable. 


The terminations, whose quantity is here to be determined, are -a, 
-av, -ap, and -as. 


I. The termination -a. 

1 The quantity of a in the nominative of the first declension, is 
often regulated by etymological considerations, and is fully examined in 
its proper place (below, 162). 

2 In the remaining cases of the first declension which end with -a, 
the a is long in the Doric genitive termination (below, 165, {); also in 
the dative sing. in -a, and in the nom. and accus. dual. The quantity of 
the vocative is regulated by that of the nominative; but in words whose 
nom. ends with -as or -7s, a in the vocative is short (below, 165, a). 
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3 As a termination of the second declension, a is always short, 
except in the plural of contracted neuters; ¢.g. oora instead of coréa, 
xpvoa instead of ypuced. 

4 a is also short in the termination of the third declension, with 
the following exceptions: (a) the word xdpa (a head)—(b) the accus. 
sing. in -ea of words in -evs; e.g. iepéa (from iepe’s): also the accus. sing. 
when formed by contraction from -ca, which always happens with words 
in -ys, having a vowel preceding their termination; ¢.g. vy instead of 
vytéa (from vyi7s)—(c) the neut. plur. of words in -as, gen. -aos, and of 
some in -os with an ¢ preceding, for these are formed by contraction from 
-aa and -ea; ¢. 9. xépa instead of xépaa (from xépas), xAéa instead of xA<ed. 
(from xAéos). The Epic writers, however, in the first of these fre- 
quently, and in the latter usually, make the a short—(d) the dat. sing. 
of neuters in -as, gen. -aos; ¢g. yypa instead of yypai (from yqpas). 

5 Of adverbs with a long in the final syllable, we have all those 
taken from datives of the first declension, as Sypocig, dig, together with 
Aabpq, répg, and the Doric xpvd¢, avrg, which are frequently, though 
as it seems erroneously, written without the « subscript. In all other 
adverbe, as well as in numerals and prepositions, the termination a is 
always short. 


6 Also as a verbal termifhation, a is long only when formed by con- 
traction; ¢.g. yéAd instead of yéAae, yeAa instead of yeAde. In all other 
cases it is invariably short. : 


II. Termination -av. 


1 In the first declension, the termination -av of accusatives sing. is 
long in those words which have a long in their nom., consequently in all 
ending with -c, which are given in 162, a, and in those in -as; ag. 
xupav, Aclay, purcay, also veaviav (from veavias) vOayopav, &c. But if the 
nominative ends in -a short, as is the case with the words of this ter- 
mination given in 162, b, then the accus. also has -av short ; ¢.g. aAz- 
Gedy, &c. The Doric termination -ay of genitives plur. is long; «.g. 
Nupday instead of Nupduyv. 

2 As a nominative termination of the third declension, -ay is long 
only in masculines ; ¢. g. mad, and in the single neut. zrav. 

3 Adverbs ending in -ay have a short, with the exception of ayav, 
Niay, wépay. 

4 -ay, as a verbal termination also, is always short, except in the 
infin. of verbs in -aw, where a is formed by contraction from -ae and is 

4 
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usually written with the ¢ subscript ; eg. yeAgy, or yeAay. This termi- 
nation remains long even when it is lengthened in Epic into -aay ; 
€.g. avruiay, OF ayruigy. 


III. Termination -ap. 


The final -ap, which occurs only in the third declension, is short, 
except in monosyllables, as Wap. In orédp (tallow) and ¢péap (a well), 
the lengthening of a is peculiar to the Attic writers; the Epic poets, 
on the contrary, make it short. 


IV. Termination -as. 


1 As a nominative termination of the first declension, -as is in- 
variably long, e.g. tapias, IvOaydpas. In the accus. plural of the first 
declension -as is always long, except in the Doric poets, who have avriis, 
&c. (Theocr. 111. 2). 


2 In the third declension, a is long in (a) words in -as, gen. -avros ; 
e.g. yéyas, twas, and all participles of this termination—(b) the two adjec- 
tives péAds and raAas—(c) compound adjectives in -xpas, gen. -xparos ; 
€.g. xaAxoxpas, and the like, against the express testimony of Arcadius, 
p. 21,5; p. 22,18; Anecd. Bekk. p. 1226. 


Obs. Accusatives plural of the third declension have the a always short; e.g. 
Odpaxds, Maxedévds, &c. Only in -eas of subst. in -evs itis long; e.g. lepéds (from lepeds), 
lrwéds (from lrmevs), because the -a of the accus. sing. is long also (above, 39). 

3 -as is always short in the final syllable of verbal inflexions, except 
where it is lengthened by contraction; ¢.g. éyéAds for éyéAdes. 


B. Long a of penultimate syllables in declension and conjugation. 


1 In the first declension, Doric and poetic genitives in -do and -auy 


have a long; ¢.g. ‘Arpeidao, wapeauy, Beauv, &c. Also fem. participles 
in -Gga from masc. in -as; e.g. yeAaoaca. 


2 Before the case-ending of the third declension, a is long 


(a) in the oblique cases of subst. in -av, gen. -avos; ¢.g. adv, ratavos, 
"Axapvay, -avos, &c. 

(b) in the oblique cases of many words in -af, namely, (a) monosyl- 
labic masc., and the fem. pag ; ¢.g. @pag, or @pag, @paxos, Bras, BrAaxds, 
pag, payos—(P) dissyllabic masc. in -af, if the preceding syllable is by 
nature long, and all polysyllables with this ending ; ¢. g. Oupag, -axos, ota, 
-dxos, ovppag, -dxos, opOiag, -axos, i€pag, -axos—(y) all masc. words of 
reproach and diminutives which take a vowel before -ag; ¢.9. véag, 
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-axos (a youth), ¢Avaf, -axos (a prattler)—(5) the following single words: 
wacvas, oroppal, devas, poprag, all having -axos in the genitive. 

Obs. 1 Of words in -aé, all feminines (except jdt) and the dissyllabic masc. whose 
penultima is not long by nature, keep a short before the case-ending; e.g. ) ordé, 


orayos, 4 addvak, af\dxos, 6 pred, -dxos. 

Obs. 2 Yet these rules do not hold free from all exception, as some dissyllabic 
Masc. in -af, whose penultima is not long by nature but by position, also retain the 
long vowel in the oblique cases. Such are xévdat, xépdat, ripwat, all forming -dxos 
in the gen. 

(c) Of words in -as, the oblique cases retain the long vowel in o KPAS, 
gen. xparos (a head), and’o Aas, gen. Ados or Ados (a stone); also in com- 
pound adjectives in -xpas, gen. -xparos, a8 ya\xoxpas, gen. ya\xoxparos. 

(d) Those in -as, gen. -avros, have a long in the dat. plural only; e.g. 
inact (from ids), ypaiace (from ypawas). 

3 In the inflexions of verbs, the a of the penultima is invariably 
long in -aa1, which is used for the 3 pers. plur. perf. act., and in verbs 
in -yt for the 3 pers. plur. pres; ¢.g. eiAnpact, Sidcacr, éaor. In all 
other verbal terminations it is short; e.g. -dpe, ~ipny, -drTe, -aoay, 
-aro, &c. 

4 In the last syllable of the root, ais long before the verbal ter- 
mination 

(a) in the aor. 1 act. and med. of verbs in -aww; «. g. éxiava (from 
xiaivw), vypava (from vypaivw). 

(b) in the perf 2, where the a is retained unchanged ; ¢.g. éaya 
(from ayvup.), éa5a (from avddavw), xéxpaya (from xpafw). 

Obes. An exception to this rule is found in the Epic forms of the perf. 2 of vowel- 
verbs, which have the a always short; ¢.y. BéBda, yéyda, wéuda. 

(c) Of words in -dvw, only ixdyw (I come), has always a long @ in 
the penultima; x:xdvw (I find) and $@avw (I anticipate) have the a long 
in the Epic writers, but are used short by the Attics. All others with 
this termination have the a short. 

(d) In verbs in -aa, a is long when the proceding syllable is long, 
and short when it is short ; ¢.g. revi, Supaw, 6 opaw, yeddw, xarddzo. Also 
it is long i in the two Attic forms «aw (I burn) and Kaw (I weep) instead 
of xaiw and xAaiw. Respecting the quantity of a, when it remains un- 
changed in the future and derivative tenses of verbs in -aw, see below, 
333, (1), (a). 

C. Long a in the middle syllables of derivative words. 

1 In derivative words a is usually long, when followed by a vowel ; 
namely, 
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(a) in adjectives derived from verbs in -aw; ¢.g. in all in -ays, as 
Sucdys, axpars, &e. 

(b) in substantives in -dwy, gen. -aovos or -awvos; ¢g. orawy, Tocet- 

2 Before consonants in derivative words, a is long 

(a) in substantives and adjectives terminating in -aya, -acts, -arys, 
-ATNPLOS, -ATLKOS, -aTos, -aciyuos, and derived from verbs in “ay which have 
a long in the derivative tenses; ¢g. Oéaya, Gearys, Oearos, oparos, tacts, 
Onpaowos, Onparexes. 

Obs. On the contrary, derivatives of this kind retain the short a when they come 
from verbs in -diw, -doow, and -ayza:, and from such i in -aw as have the a short in 
derivative tenses; ¢.g. epyarys (from épydgopat), whdots (from widoow), 8uvrirés (from 
Sivapuat), €\drip (from Adu, future Adew). 

(b) in proper names in -arys, which are either derived from substan- 
tives in a, or formed independently, as Xaapriuarys, Teyearys, Evdparys, 
&c. 

Obs. Except, as short, the compounds of this kind, formed from verbal roots, as 
Lexpitrns, and all terminating in -parys and -parys, as also the following words: 
Taddrys, Aaduirys, Lappiirns, &c. 


(c) in proper names in -avos, which are acgented on the final syllable ; 
e.g. ‘Acvavos, Teppaves, ce. 


Obs. On the contrary, proparoxytones of this termination have the short a, as 
Zlxdvos, Adpddvos, &c. 


(d) in compounds ending in -aywp, -avopia, and -xpavos, and in those 
beginning with xapa-, xepd-, and xped-, (from xapa, xépas, and xpéas) ; 
€.g. Biavwp, tpixpavos, xapadoxeiy, Kaparopos, Kpeavoj.os. 

(e) in compounds derived from the verbal roots ay- and aé- (éyu, I 
lead, yyy, I break, avddvw, I please); ¢. 9. Noxdyés, xuvayérys, vavayeiv, 
vavayia, avbadns, orrados, and others of this kind.- 

(f) As special examples of derivative words, with long a in middle 
syllables, the following also must be observed: dxparos, avrépes, Siaxovoe 
vedvias (with the words belonging to these last two), ovayuv, oivamt, 
ruipa, garadpos, pAvapos, and its derivatives. , 

Also the proper names: “Apacts, “Avaros, "Aparos, @cavu, "Ia cTwy, 
Mibpidarns, IIpiaros, Yripparos, Supaxovea and Yvpaxoctos, Papaados. 


D. Long a in the first syllable of Greek words. 


In the first syllable of primitive words, a is 8 to be considered long in 
the following cases: 
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(1) dissyllabic substantives in -aos, as \dos, vaos, mpaos, and all their 
derivatives, as MevéAdos, Adopédwv, Xdoaacos, kc. 


Obs. In rds (a peacock) the a of the penultima is always short. 


(2) dissyllabic words in -avcs, whose final syllable is accented; e.g. 
Saves, wavds, Tpavos, vantias and their derivatives. 

Obs. The same rule respecting quantity is also given for dissyllabic oxytones in 
-dbs ; although of this sie trad iden 3aXés (a firebrand), which has the a long. 


we find only xa)és (beautiful), in which the Epic writers almost invariably make the a 
long, but the Attics short. 


(3) The following are to be observed as special examples of a long 
in = initial syllable: 


a’ 


eyi, “a shore,” to be distinguished from a én, “surprise,” dip, and all 
its derivatives beginning with dep, deros and its compounds, aévaos, &t8.0s, 
aiBadys, dix, and ait, together with all its compounds in -aig 5 apnrip, 
GpLyTOs, aprrip, arm, with arjpwos and a&rnpés, aOdvaros, dxdparos, Sa-yus ; 
Sparerys, naa, xapaBos and xapis, Adpivos (fat), Aaptvos (a fish), Aapes 
(sweet), zpayos, besides all its derivatives and compounds, as, 6g. evmpa- 
yia, and generally also ¢apos, with its compounds. 


Obs. 1 It is self-evident that a, when used in Doric for 7, is long; e.g. dares 
and its compounds, as ’Apxl3duos, &c. Similar forms, however, have passed also 


into the Attic and common language, and are therefore always long; e.g. ‘Aira for 


"AOwa, padcos (Ion. pntdios), opparyls (Ion. oppryis), rpaxts (Ion. rpnxts), gparpa (Ion. 
¢ptrpy), and others. 


Obs. 2 That a is long in forms where it arises by contraction, or has « subscript, 
is already known from the general rules (see above, 39); ¢.g. in ’A@mpd for ’AOnvda, 
dxuw for déxuw, Sgdo0x0s, &c 


(2) Long i in Greek words. 
A. Long i in the final syllable. 


I. Termination -i, when not followed by consonants. 


(1) In declension, the termination -: is long only in the Ionic form 
of the dat. sing. of subst. in -1s, where ¢ is contracted from u; ¢.g. axotri 
instead of axofru. 

(2) « is also long when appended to demonstrative pronouns and 
some adverbs, to strengthen their signification ; e.g. ovroci, vi, &. 
(below, 239, note). 


Obs. In those adverbs also, which are formed, by means of the termination -«, from 
other words, « is to be regarded as originally and properly long. Only those in -aori 
and -wrl are decidedly short. The shortening of the final « in the others is to be 
regarded as a poetical license; thus Sophocles has both doraxri and deraxrt in the 
same play (Zd. C. 1646. 1281). 
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II. Termination -vw. 


The termination -w is to be considered as long only when it is a col- 
lateral form of the termination -is, gen. -ivos; e.g. deAdiv, SeAdivos, &. 
The quantity of datives pl. in -w from pers. pronouns is determined by 
their accentuation. 


III. Termination -ts. 


1 Asa nominative-ending -ts is Jong (a) in subst. in -ts, gen. -ivos and 
-iMos 3 €.g. axris, axTivos, pis, pivos, opvis, -t8os, &c.—(b) in monosyllabic 
subst. of this termination, as Kis, &e.—{c) in the following words, 
which have -iBos 1 in the gen. ; dwis, Podfi is, Barpayis, KIKIS, nis, uae 
xvmpiis, xpnris, vycis, oppayis, oxotvis, revi tS, papxis, xeEtpis, yndis. 


Obs. The poets, nevertheless, allow themselves to shorten « in some of these ; 
while, on the other hand, a great aig (oe which have not been enumerated here, are 
occasionally used by them with ath the ¢ lon In some the ¢ is made long by the 
Ionians, and short by the Attics ; e.g. Bregapls, kapls, xepayls, rroxauls, padavls. 


2 The termination -is is also long when used by the Ionians in the 


nom. and accus. plur. of words in -ts, instead of -ces and -tas; ¢.g. axoiris 
instead of axoirtes or axotrias. 


B. Long i in the penultima. 


1 Of words in -g, the oblique cases have ¢ long in (a) monosyllables, 
as pit, ppikds, t&, 7 ixés, ye, Wixos—(b) dissyllables, whose penultima is 
long in the nom, as aig, dixos (a rushing), wépdif, -ixos, rérrig, -tyos. 
Except xoing, -ixos, and those which have a A in the middle, as 7g, 
-(KOS. 

2 Of words in -ts, all, whose nominative-ending -:s has been given 
as long, retain « long in the oblique cases; see above, A, 11. 1. 

3 Of those in -), ¢ is long in the oblique cases of monosyllables ; 
e.g. Opi, Opiwos. But Adp, AiBos, and NIV, vides, are excepted. 

4 In comparatives in -wy, neut. -vov, the « is, almost without ex- 


ception, long in Attic Greek; in Homer always short; and in the later 
Epic writers sometimes short and sometimes long. 


5 Respecting the quantity of «, in the penultimate syllables of 
verbal forms, the following rules hold : 

(a) Verbs in-cvw have ¢ long in the pres. and imperf., and in the aor. 
1 act. and mid., but in all the other forms it is short; e.g. Kpive, imperf. 
éxpivoy, aor. 1 éxpiva, perf. xéxpixa, perf. pass. xéxpiwat, aor. 1 pass. 
éxpiOnv. 
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Ove. In the two verbs zivw and ¢éivw, the Epic writers use « long, the Attics 
short. 


(b) Of verbs in te, polysyllables always, and diseyllebles generally, 
have « long, as KvAiw, xoviw, pyviw, tpi. Exceptions are aiw Cf per- 
ceive), éofiw (I eat); and the collateral forms of verbs in -w, as atiw, by 
the side of ari{w (I dishonour), paoriu, by the side of paorifw (I scourge), 
which have always ¢ short. 


Obs. The poets, however, in these words, frequently shorten the ¢, as, ¢.g. éuhpte. 
Hom. Jl. 1. 247. In most dissyllables its quantity i is arbitrary. 

(c) In mute-verbs, whose monosyllabic root begins with two conso- 
nants, ¢ is long; «4g. pide, ONiBw, Tviyw, rpiBu. 

(d) Most contracted verbs, of a dissyllabic root, have « long in the 
initial, and polysyllables also in the middle syllable; e.g. Bivéw, Sivéw, 
Siddw, Kivéw, vixdw, ciyaw, Tindw, dipdow, and others; so also ayivéew, 
® - 8 Ow, éXi a 

Obs. On the contrary, ¢ is short in the root-syllable of those contracted verbs which 
are derived from short primitives, as ddtéw (from 3ix7), ¢tAéw (from tos). 

(e) Also « is long in the last root-syllable of the perf. 2 of mute- 
verbs ; ¢. g. réppixa (from dpiccw), rérpiya (from rpifw). In vowel-verbs, 
on the contrary, it is short, as dediace 


6 The following are the rules for the length of « in the penultimate 
syllables of derivative words : 


(a) Of words in “ta, dissyllables which begin with two consonants 
have t long, as Opid, oria, pAid (except oxida). So also xadia, dvia, aixtas 
aidpia, xovia, although the last frequently, and avia and aifpia rarely, 
occur also with a short penultima. 

Obs. The poets also make : long in the penultima of polysyllables in -ca, whose 
antepenultima is long; ¢.g. dxopucrin. 

(b) «¢ is long in dissyllabic and trisyllabic substantives in -wy, gen. 
-tovos, and all proper names in -wy, gen. -wvos; ¢.g. Kiwy, aptwv, 
Bpaxicw, * Audbiwv. As exceptions are to be observed yiwv, in which the 
« is lengthened only by the ictus and in compounds, and yiwy, which 
always has « short. Also proper names in -wv, which retain w in the 
gen., have « short; eg. Kpoviwy, gen. Kpoviwvos and Kpoviovos. 

(c) Proparoxytones in -uos and -tAov have « long; e.g. dpidos, ap- 
Yiros, redtAov. 

(d) In properispomena in -ivos the ¢ 18 necessarily long, as ixrivos, &c. ; 
besides in the following proparoxytones: xapivos, doyivoy, cipivoy, céXivor, 
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and the two oxytones xaXivds and épivos. In adjectives of this ter- 
mination it is short, except orwpwos, perorupwwos, peonpBpwos, and 
op§pwos, in which (chiefly in the later poets) it varies its quantity to 
suit the nature of the verse. 

(e) Polysyllabic substantives in -y and -wa have « long; e.g. 
Swrivn, dgivn, ipyaorivy, Atyiva. From these clNanivy is excepted. 


(f) Lastly, ¢ (for ey) is long i in words in -irys and -iris, and in proper 
names in -ir7; ¢€.g. mdirns, rexvirys, woNiris, "A dpodi ity. Except xpirys, 
as formed from the short root «pu 

(g) Also the following words have « long in the penultima: axovirov, 
évirn, épiBos, rapGevonimys, Tapixos, xeAiSwy, and the proper names Ipa- 
vixos, Evirevs, Etpixos, Kdixos, “Ocipts, Bovaipts, Sépios, and some others, 
as Sepipapss. 


_C. Long i in the beginning of Greek words. 


1 Of dissyllabic forms of nouns, with the termination -os, those in 
-tXos, -y105, -tvos, and -ws, which have either an acute on the final, or a 
circumflex on the penultimate syllable, have « long in the radical sylla- 
ble; ¢@g. xiAos, Wires, wziros, Aids, gids, Pipos, pivds, Sivos, mpivos, iss, 
xpwos, &c. Except Bids (a bow), which has the short vowel. 

2 Also dissyllabic diminutives in -af take « long in the radical sy]- 
lable, as is apparent from the accent ; 6.9. wAipag, rida, &c. 


Obs. In other dissyllabic substantives also, with the ending -os, the long ¢ in the 
radical syllable is evident from the accent, as otros, Bpidos, ios, oripos, an the like. 
But in dissyllabic forms of nouns not ending in os, ¢ in the radical syllable, when 


followed by a simple y, is generally long, as in Bpiun, Tih, Spits. Only substantives 
formed from short verbal roots in -ua retain the ¢ short, as xAtua. 


3 The quantity of « in verbal roots is determined above, under 
B, 5, a—d (pp. 30, 31). 


4 As special examples with ¢ long in the initial syllable, the follow- 
ing are principally to be adduced : 


idopat, and its derivatives, as iarpés, dc. : ids, aos, ae Ms, ipepos, 
inv, tréa, yivopan, yivucK, 8 wn, xXivn, xpi, vie, oh opine, Xiros, 
pixpos, pipeopar, and its derivatives, £ pir, ypurrevs, WlwV, Wialtvw, TieAr, 
x04, and the proper names “I5y, “Ixapos, “Ivaxos, Xiddv, TipivOvs, 
Tirvpos, with some others. 
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(3) Long v in Greek words. 
A. Long it in the final syllable, 
I. Termination -v, when not followed by consonants. 


1 In the case-endings of nouns, the final v is always short, except in 
monosyllabic names of letters, as «i, and in the word ypv. Also in voca- 
tives of words in -vs, whose nominative is long, v remains long; see 
below, m1. 1. 


2 Adverbs in -v are short, but in ayrxpv the v is both long and 
short. 

3 In the conjugations, v is long in the 3 pers sing. imperf. and 
aor. 2 of verbs in -yu; ¢.g. epi, ev. 


II. Termination -vy. 
1 As a nominative-ending, -vy is long ; ¢.g. poocv. 
2 Also, as a termination of accusatives, it is long in those words in 
-vs, whose final syllable is long in the nominative ; see below, 111. 1. 


3 In the conjugations, -vy is long as a termination of the imperf. 
and aor. 2 of verbs in -yu; ¢9. épuv. 


III. Termination -vs. 

1 Asa nominative-ending, -vs is long (a) in monosyllables, as Spis, 
pus: (b) in polysyllabic oxytones, which take -vos in the gen; 6g. 
ix Gis, &yris, de. : (c) in the two subst. Saris, gen. -vdos (a wax-doll), 
and «wus, gen. -vOos (a sheaf): (d) in participles of this termination; 
e.g. Levyvis, duxvis, ke. 

2 As the termination of the nom. and acc. plur. -vs is long, being 
formed by contraction from -ves and -vas ; ¢.g. odpus instead of ofpves and 
Shon} 

3 In the conjugations, -vs is long as a termination of the 2 pers, 
sing. imperf. and aor. 2 of verbs in -uys; €.9. edeixvis, eis. 


B. Long it in the penultimate syllable. 
1 In nouns, v is long before the case-ending : 
(a) In words in -vy, gen. -ivos, as poco, gen. porawwos. 


(b) In dissyllabic words in -vé, whoee penultimate syllable is long by 
natare, and which take « in the genitive, as «ypu, «ypuxos ; Soidué, -vxos. 


/ 
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Of dissyllables, whose penultima is lengthened by position, BouBvé, 
-txos, and xoxxvé, -iyos, only have v long before the case-ending. 

(c) Of words in -vj, monosyllables only have v long in the deri- 
vative cases; 69. yu, yuros. 

(d) Of words in -vs, only Sayis, -vdos, and xupis, -vos, retain the 
long vowel in the derivative cases. 

2 In the conjugations, the following cases of the lengthening if v- 
are to be observed : 

(a) Verbs in -vyw and -vpw have long v in the pres, and imperf., and 
in the aor. 1 act. and mid.; in all the remaining forms of these verbs, 
which, however, are of rare occurrence, the vowel is short; e.g. Bpadive, 
imperf. éBpaduvor, fut. Bpadtva ; hipe, imperf. epipoy. 

(b) To determine with accuracy the quantity of v in verbs in -va, 
they must be distinguished into different classes : 

(a) In verbs in -vw, eohose root is monosyllabic, v im the pres. 
and wmperf. is used arbitrarily or capriciously ; e.g. hiw and diw, 
diw and ¢iw. Only Sinn (I rush, to be distinguished from - 
I offer), tiw (I smoothe), and tpiw (I rub off), have always v long ; 
the other hand, in Bois (I overflow), and Krvw (I hear), v is coe 
short. In the fut. and aor. the v of these verbs is always long; e.g. 
dow, ica, dio, épica. Except from this rule BAvw (I bubble), 
xvw (I kiss), pw (I shut my eyes), and wriw (I spit), which have v short 
in the fut. and aor., thus, BAtow, xicw, piiow, arvow. Also in the perf. 
and pluperf. act. and paulo-post fut. pass. v is usually long; on the con- 
trary, in all the remaining derivative tenses, invariably short ; ¢.g. déduxa, 
wépixa ; on the contrary, also, AéAixa, and, without exception, éAvOy, 
Adtpat; wervipevos is the only example of v in the perf. pass. 

(8) In verbs in -vw, whose root is polysyllabic, the quantity of v is 
determined by the nature of the preceding syllable ; thus, if the syllable 
preceding v 18 long, v 18 common in the pres. and imperf,, but invariably 
long wn the derwative tenses; 6g. kwAdw and xudiw, fut. ohio, aor. 
pass, ecwAdOqy, &c. As exceptions to this rule we have aprvw (I order), 
édxvw (I draw), and évrvw (I prepare), in the first of which v is made short 
by the Epic writers, and long by the tragedians; in the second the 
tragedians always make the v short in the derivative tenses, but it is 
sometimes long in the Epic writers, and in the third without exception the 
vis short. On the contrary, tf the syllable before v is short, v also remains 


short sn all the tenses ; 0.9. dybw, peta, ravie, fut. dviow, pebtoo, 
tavicw, &c, 
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(y) In verbs in -vo, which have a collateral form in -vju, v is short; 
e.g. Saxviw and Seixvipt, opviw and dprvip, &c. 


(c) In verbs in -vus, v is long in the sing. of the pres. and imperf: 
act., and in all numbers of the aor. 2 act. It is also long in the opt., 
when this is formed by the mere annexation of -y: and -yyv to the root, 
because v in that case stands for wu; ¢.g. éxdipev, Hom. Jl. xvi. 99; 
da:vvro, Hom. //. xxiv. 665. The imperat. aor. 2 also, formed with the 
termination -@, has v long; ¢.g. xAt#.; but shortens it when there is 
a reduplication ; eg. xéxAvOt, xéxAtre. The length of v in the partici- 
pial termination -vs has been observed above, m1. 1, d; and this is fol- 
lowed by the fem. in -tva, as appears also from the accent, 


Obs. That the 3d eae plur. pres. also, when -dact is contracted into -ie., has uv 
long, is self-evident, and indicated also by the accent. 


3 In derwative words, v is long in the penultima, or in the middle 
syllables generally, in the following cases : 

(a) In trisyllabic subst. in -vvy or -vva ; €.9. aio yovn, apuva, ebbivn. 

Obs. In xoptyn and roptvn the vis made long only by the Attic writers, but mostly 
short by Epic poets ; and in d3vv7 it is always short. 

(b) In trisyllabic or polysyllabic words in -vvos, when o docs not 
precede this termination ; e.g. BoOvvos, xivduvos, Aayivos, evbivos. 

Obs. Except the compounds in -yivos, formed from -yivj (a woman), which always 
have v short; ¢.g. drdpéyivos. 

(c) In polysyllabic subst. in -vpa, v is long in proparoxytones, as 
Gyxupa, yépupa, oAvpa, and in xoAAvpa; otherwise always short, as 
Atpa, Gipa, and the like. 

(d) v is long in adjectives in -vpos, when the preceding syllable 
is likewise long; and short, on the contrary, when the preceding syl- 
lable is short; ¢.g. ioxupos, oifipos; on the contrary, Adpipos, oxupos, 
and the like. | 

Obs. vu in adupéds is used long by the Attic writers, but short by the Epic writers, 
according to Draco’s rule, which, however, is uncertain, as we have dApipés in Eurip. 
Troad, 440. 

(e) vis long in masc. of the first declension in -vrys, fem. -vris, as 
xpexBirys, &e. 

(f) In the termination -vros, v is long only in trisyllabic subst., 
whose first syllable is likewise long, as xwxvros, and the like; and in 
compound adj. in -Saxpiros and -rpiros (from Saxpiw and rpiw), as 
adaxpuros, atpuros, &c. 
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(g) v is long in adverbs in -vdov, as wpvdov. 

(b) Besides these, observe also the following special cases with long 
v in the middle syllables : 

apapiyy, liyy, oAoATy7, and ocAcAvyuv, wpryy, together with dpipeeow, 
‘dor}, and diréw; also, cididalw, elAdos or Lids, lyin, eixw, Kéedixpos, 
Aadipov, A€wipov, warvpos, zirvpov, Ypidrov; lastly, all derivatives 
from pios and Gupds, a8 roAvpuOos, aBvpos, and the like. 

To these may be added the proper names: “ABidos, Alowyrys, “A 
dpicos, * Apxiras, Bypiros, Bibuves, Avdvicos, "Evia, "Eviadu, he aah 
Képxipa, Tayxuvos. 


C. Long i at the beginning of Greek words. 


1 v is long in dissyllabic neuters 1 in -vAov, as the accent also proves ; 
6g. pvdrov, cxvAov, &c. From this éSAov forms an exception. 


2 v is long in dissyllabic oxytones in -vAos, -vpos, and -vvos; as 
XvA0s, Gipds, xpipos, gives, de. Except wives, which always has v 
short. 

3 v is-long in dissyllabic paroxytones in -vyy and -vvy, as hipn, 
Copy, pov 

4 In neuters in -vua, derived from verbs in -vw, the quantity is 
regulated by the form of the root (see above, B, 2, b). In dissyllables of 
this kind, the quantity is indicated by the accent, as in xia, but we 
have wAtpa. The polysyllables are mostly long, as dpripa, Apa, 
eAvpa, dpipua. 


5 In dissyllabic neuters in -os, the quantity of v is likewise learned 
in most cases from the accent; most of them are long, as yixos, xidos, 
axvros ; but some short, as oriyos, rpigios. 


6 The quantity of v in verbs in -vw has been treated of above 
(B, 2, b), and in verbs in -vvw and -vpw (B, 2,a). It only remains, therefore, 
that we consider the case where v appears in the root-syllable of mute 
and contracted verbs, and to this the following rules apply : 


(a), In mute verbs from a monosyllabic root, v is always long ; 
6.9. pixe, Boxe, righ, &. Pride alone has v short. 

(b) In contracted verbs vis long when the verb is "formed from a long 
primitive, a8 xipow (from xipos), Aiméw (from dor) Oipoopa: (from 
Gipos), &c. On the contrary, v is short in those 1 in -éw, Which exist only 
as a collateral form to a liquid verb, as xipéw to Kijpu. 
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Ove. It is self-evident that those formed from short roots retain the short vowel, 
" a8, ¢.9. ori-yéw (from orityos). 

7 Of special words with long v in the root-syllable, the following 
deserve notice : 

; Yupos, Gidaxos, Koos, hiwn, pvedos, pixdopat, pupawa, piav, wey), 
Tiedos, wveria, wos, wupapis, wipes, aUKov, auptyt, opipa, TpL’yuy, TUpOs, 
5Bés, Tan, Pir}, hiodw, xpiods, ying}, to which may be added piedds, 
riedos, for Homer at least uses these words as dactyls, though other 
poets leave the first syllable short. 

We have also the proper names: Avdos, Miods, Mipw, Srpipur, 
Tvdevs, Tipo. 
Ots. Monosyllables, as nis, ois, or is, and wip, have the long vowel in the mono- 


syllabic forms, consequently in the nom. and acc., but shorten it in the dissyllabic 
_— and in compounds derived from them ; ¢.9. wis, pioxrév0s, cUBwrns, wipdypa, 


Final remark.—In assigning general rules, as well as in the enu- 
meration of special words, we have above adduced only the fundamental 
forms, and have passed over their derivatives, in order that further space 
might not be unnecessarily devoted to this subject. It may be sufficient, 
therefore, to remark here, that the quantity of the primitive is in general 
transferred to its derivative; as, 6.9. ypvods, and therefore xpiceos ; 
haAvpos, and therefore also Avrés, dAtros, Avois; but Aidcyseds, accord- 
ing to the analogy of iow, - 


B. Accents. 

40 The accent is the sharp or elevated sound with which 
some one of the last three syllables of a Greek word is regularly 
pronounced, and is called accordingly the “acute accent,” accentus 
acutus, ofela mpoowdia, 6fds.révos. It is indicated by a line sloping 
to the right over the vowel, or second vowel of the diphthong, by 
which the accentuated syllable is articulated. 


41 Every other syllable is supposed to have the “ grave 
accent” (Bapeia wpocwdia), which, when expressed, is marked by a 


line sloping to the left. 


42 The acute accent may stand on the ultima, penultima, or 
antepenultsma of a word. 


43 Words are called oxytone when the acute is on the ultima, 
as xpiTns; paroxrytone, when on the penultima, as Adyos; and pro- 
paroaxytone, when on the antepenultima, as tumropevos. 
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44 Paroxytone and proparoxytone words are called barytones. 


45 When an oxytone word occurs in the middle of a sentence, 
its last syllable becomes darytone, and the accent is sloped to the 
left; thus we write: ed pu) pentputn treptxadrAns "HepiBoua. These 
words are said to be “inclined” (éyxAwopeva, Anecd. Bekk. 1142), 
and must be carefully distinguished from the enclitics (éyxdtuxa), 
of which we shall speak directly. 


46 The only other case, in which the grave accent is ex- 
pressed, is when it is combined with the acute in a contracted syl- 
lable, made up of two vowel-syllables, the former of which has the 
acute accent. Thus, if ¢iAéd is contracted into pido, or giréodoa 
into ¢iAovea, the grave of the second, as well as the acute of the 
first vowel, is expressed in the circumflex which is placed over the 
contracted syllable’. This combined accent is written” or ~; and 
when the original form was paroxytone, the resulting word is called 
perispomenon (rrepiomrwpevov) ; when proparoxytone, the new word is 
called properispomenon (mpotrepiorrapevor). 


47 In proparoxytona, and therefore in properispomena, the 
last syllable is always short: and if the last syllable is short, and 
the penultima, being long by nature, is also accentuated, the word 
must be properispomenon. Thus we have pardov, cama, &c., and 
though rule 46 does not apply, we have éordros from éoraortos, 
and Nypydes from Noypnides. But in a crasis like radda for ta 
ada or yore for xal Ste, the paroxytone word is not altered, unless 
a diphthong results, as in rovpyoy for ro Epyov?. 


48 In reference to accentuation, ac and ot are considered 
short, except in cases where etymology teaches that there was an 


1 The only exception to this in the contraction of a final syllable is the accentua- 
tion of d3eAgid0bs, Ovyarpidois, of which the uncontracted forms, according to all the 
grammarians (7heodos. p. 30, 12; Joann. Alex. p. 6, 21; Arcad. p. 175, 9), were written 
adedpideds, Ovyarpiweds, &c. 

* On this subject, however, there is great difference of opinion. The rule given 
above is maintained by F. A. Wolf, Analect. Litter. 11. p. 434, but is neglected by I. 
Bekker and E. C. Schneider, who have read more MSS. than any editors of Greek 
books, and who consistently write rofpyor, rd\Aa, rdvdov, &c. It is also disputed by 
the latest grammarian, Rost. It seems to us that all three modes of accentuating the 
crases involve specific difficulties, that is, whether we write rd\\a, rodpyor; rida, 
Totpyov; or réAda, rodpyov; but that Wolf’s compromise avoids the most glaring 
incongruities, namely, those of writing xdua, xdray, répa on the one hand, or rodpyor 
on the other. 
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original longer form, as in the infin. -évas for -éwevat, and the optat. 
~as for -ece, and the locative -o. for -of. Thus we distinguish 
between olxoz, “ houses,” and ofxou, “at home,” though compounds 
of mada throw back their accent, as wpémadra, &c. Aristoph. Eg. 
1154. In the second and third declension -ws is regarded as 
short, or as forming a synizesis with the preceding e; thus we 
have MevéAews, aroAXews, Ke. 

49 When the last syllable is long by position only, and the 
penultima long by nature, it is held that the word may be propert- 
spomenon, although, under the same circumstances, it could not be 
proparoxytone; thus, we might write Anuavaf, but not ‘Immlava€. 


50 The accentuation depends upon the etymology or form of 
the word. For example, the sharp sound produced by a consonan- 
tal affix is naturally marked by the acute accent. Thus, the accen- 
tuation discriminates the root in Sie-y and 700-17. 


51 The following are the chief rules for practice in the accen- 
tuation of inflexions. 


a. In Nouns, the accent of the oblique cases is always on 
the same syllable as in the nominative, unless some one of the 
general rules prohibits this. Thus we have odua, capatos, but 
owpatwv; avOpwrros, avOpwrrot, tpateta, tpatretat, eEovola, éFou- 
cias, but avOparov, avOparwy, tparétns, tpatretav, eEovowy; 
XOpOs, Kwpov, yapot, ywpwv; errs, érrridos, Erribes, EXrrbov; and 
so forth. But femin. adj. and participles retain the accent on the 
same syllable as in the masc.; thus we have afia, podvas (but 
“Podias, “ Rhodian women”’), sradevdpevat. 


a. In the first declension the gen. plural is always pertspome- 
non, because -ay is here a contraction from -awyv. The only excep- 
tions to this rule are femin. adj. and participles like afiwv, podiwy 
(but ‘“Podudy, “of the Rhodian women”), wadevopévwv, and the 
subst. ypyorwy (from ypyorns, “a lender’), apvwy (from agvn, “an 
anchovy’’),todistinguish them from the genitives of ypnords, “good,” 
“useful,” and ddujs, “out of shape;” érnciwy (from éryclas, the 
name of certain trade-winds), and yAovvev (from yAovrys, “a wild- 
boar’). The vocative singular, which represents the crude-form, 
throws back ita accent in déo7rora, and circumflexes the penultima 
in words like vroNira. The nom. and voc. plural have the accent 
on the same syllable as the nom. sing., but when the penultima is 
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long and bears the accent, the word becomes propertspomenon in- 
stead of paroxytone; thus from avpa, édala, we have avpat, édatat. 


b. For the same reason, the gen. and dat. of all numbers are 
perispomena in the first and second declensions, when the nom. 18 
oxytone; for opOjs, opO@, are contractions from 6p66-yas, 6p06-2. 

c. In the third declension, monosyllabic nouns are oxytone in 
the gen. and dat. sing. and in the dat. plural, and pertspomena in 
the gen. and dat. dual, and in the gen. plural: the other cases 
retain the accent on the root-syllable: thus we have yelp, yepos, 
xepl, xépa, xelpa, yepav, yepot. But if the noun be oxytone and of 
more than one syllable, the accent will fall on the penultima in the 
oblique cases, which will be paroxytone or properispomenon, accord- 
ing to the natural quantity of the penultima. If the noun be not 
oxytone, the gen. dual and plural will be parowytone, the other 
oblique cases proparoxytone. 


To these rules there are the following exceptions: 

c. 1 Monosyllabic participles maintain the accent on the root- 
syllable; thus we have ords, oravros, oravtwy, oTaot; av, Gyros, 
éyTwv, ovCt. 

c. 2 Ten monosyllabic nouns are paroxytone in the gen. plur. 
and the gen. and dat. dual: 7 Sds, 6 Suads, 6 2) Ows, TO Kpas, TO Ovs, 
6 7 Traits, 6 ons, 0 Tpads, 7 des, Td das, gen. pl. Sadmrv, Suawr, 
Jaw, kpatov, wrov, waidwy, céwv, Tpwwr, dPodav, padtwv. 


c. 3 The adjective mas in the sing. follows or mono- 
syllabic nouns, but retains its accent on the A: in the 
plural. 

c. 4 The interrogative tis, rivos, is accentuated throughout on 
the first syllable, and the indefinitive ris, tevés, when it takes an 
accent, 18 oxytone throughout. 

c. 5 Polysyllables in -np, -épos, when they drop the e, are ac- 
centuated according to the rule of monosyllables; thus we have 
Tar pos, mrarpt for mratépos, matépu; for the same reason we have 
KUwY, KUvOS, KUvt for KUOVvOS, KUdUL; Sopu, Sopds or Soupds, Sopé or 
Soup for Séparos ; and yévu, youves for yovaros; though the genitive 
plurals are Sovpwy, youvav. 






c. 6 The irregular yivy is accentuated throughout like yelp. 
c. 7 Ovdeis, pndeis, make ovdevds, ovSevi, undevds, pndevi. 
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ce 8 The contracted nouns ¢péap, oréap (orp), dis (ols), 
@pait (Opa), give us dpytos, ponti; orytds, oTNTI; ods, oi; 
@paxds, @paxi; but gap gives pos, 7jpt. 

In the vocative of the third declension, cc. 1, only barytone 
substantives shorten the 7 or w of the termination; but even oxytone 
adjectives are liable to this: thus we have yépov, evxreés; but dd 
won, @ aratwv. 


cc. 2 Only barytone compounds throw back the accent when 
the last syllable is shortened; thus we have "Aydueuvoy, avrapxes ; 
but Maydor, lacop. 

Exceptions to ce. 1 are “AzroAXov, Hocedor, OOTEp, TATEP, GVEP, 
daep, elvarep, Oixyatep; exceptions to cc. 2 are compounds in -dpev 
and -wp, a8 Bapidpor, ravroxparop. 


52 8.1 The general rule for the accentuation of Verbs is 
the following: the accent falls as nearly as may be on the root- 
syllable. 


8. 2 Accordingly, if the form has more than two syllables, 
and if the ultima is short, the verb will be proparoxytone,; if the 
ultima is long, paroxytone; if there is a contraction in the former 
case, properispomenon; if in the latter, pertspomenon; hence we 
have Aeirovat, Aeiret, pirovor, pirei, twaldeve, mporpepe, xata- 
eit. 

The special rules, which seem like exceptions to this general 
rule, are the results of absorptions, which etymology explains. 
They are as follows: 

a. The aor. infin. in -éoOas, the perf. infin. in -évas, the aor. 
infin. in -oat, and the perf. infin. pass. in -@ac (when in the two 
latter cases the penultima is not long by nature), are always 
paroxytone. 

6. The aor. infin. in -ety, the aor. imper. in -od, and the aor. 
subj. pass. in -@, -7s, -7, are always pertspomena. 

c. The aor. and perf. infinitives excepted in (a), and the aor. 
subj. pass. in -apev, -7Te, -wat, are always properispomena. 

Thus the student will distinguish between zroujoar 3 sing. 1 aor. 
opt. act. (above, 48), mrowjoas 1 aor. infin. act. (c), and molncat 


2 sing. 1 aor. imper. middle (general rule). 
6 
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d. In parathetic compounds with augmented tenses the accent 
does not stand on the preposition, unless the augment is omitted in 
poetry; thus we have mpoéoyov, mapetyov, amiryov, but exdevyor, 
mapeyov. Ifthe augment is omitted in a simple form, the accent is 
transferred to the root-syllable, as in Gdv7re, Ade. 


e. In the imperative aorist the following forms are oxytone, 
contrary to rule B. 1: eizé, evpé, ere, AaBE; but dzredOe, aroraBe, 
&e. 

The participles follow the rules of nouns in regard to their 
oblique cases: the active participles of verbs in -#, the aorists in 
-wy, -eis, and the perfects in -ws, being always oxytone in the nomi- 
native, and the perfect passive in -yévos being always paroxytone. 

Obs. The student will do well to bear in mind that a contraction 
of the termination does not affect the accent of the previous syllable : 


thus we have retxos, reixeos, relyous: épiree, épire. For the exceptions 
to this see below, 169, obs. 


53 It has been remarked above, that all oxytones are barytoned, 
when they appear in connexion with other words in the middle of 
a sentence. Besides this connexion between the accentuation of 
words and the cadence of the sentence in which they appear, there 
are other peculiarities of accentuation which are explicable from the 
same principles. We refer to the doctrine of proclitics and enclitics. 
These are certain little words, which so entirely take their colour 
from the sentence in which they appear, that they are not conceived 
capable of any separate existence. They are called proclitics, when 
they stand before, and enclitics, when they follow, the word on 
which they depend, and to which they are, as it were, attached. 


54 The Proclitics are the cases of the article which terminate 
in a vowel: 6, 7, oi, ai, and the particles ed, ev, eis (és), ee (€E), ov 
(ove), ws. These little words are supposed to form a part of the 
words which follow them: just as if we wrote datnp, ovxynuiv, for 
6 Tratnp, ovx nuiv. Proclitics receive an accent when they become 
emphatic by post-position or otherwise: as xaxav é£, beds as, mas 
yap ov; or ov Aéyw, @ avodpes ‘AOnvaior, ov. 

Although the other prepositions may seem to stand in the same 
combination, as eis, év, and é£, with the cases of their nouns, their 
consonantal commencement, or heavier forms, exhibit them as 
oxytones. 
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55 The Enclitics are: 


a. The pres. indic. of eiué and dni, except the 2 sing. ef and 
ps. 
b. The oblique cases sing. of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd personal 
pronouns, and the oblique cases dual, with the plural cases, except 
ofday and odds, of the third personal pronoun. 


c. All cases of the indefinite tis, the interrogative being 
always accentuated with the acute even in the nom., as though it 
were an initial syllable (above, 51, c. 4). 


d. The indefinite adverbs zras, an, ol, rrov, rro6i, mroOéy, rroré. 

e. The conjunctions 1, ré, Toi, Onv, yé, Ké (xév), vo (vvv), 
wép, pa, together with the local suffix -5e. Of these roi is some- 
times proclitic as well as enclitic: thus we have ros yap tot. The 
following are the main rules respecting the enclitics: 


a. If an enclitic follows an oxytone, the acute accent 1s restored: 
as opOos TI. 

8. If it follows a proparoxytone, or properispomenon, it affects 
the last syllable with an acute accent: as éraicé pe, SnjAdv Tws, OF 
as in the line of Homer (Z7. 11. 497): 


Lowey Te LewaAdbv Te woAVKvnpov T ’"Etewvor. 


But after a paroxytone, perispomenon, or oxytone, the enclitic merely 
loses its accent, as in dvdpa pot, Oeav tis, Tis Tore; 

y. If it follows a proclitic, it affects it with an acute accent; as 
el Tu, @oTreEp. 

6. If two or more enclttics occur in succession, an accent may 
be added for every three syllables: as ef wep ris ce pol dnoly more, 
where ef zrep tus and rls ce jot are considered to be successive pro- 
parozytona. The old grammarians (Arcadius, p. 146) lay it down 
as a rule that in this case every enclitic takes the accent of the 
following, so that the last alone remains unaccentuated ; but modern 
critics prefer the method which we have adopted (see Gidttling, 
Accent. § 47, vil.). In the editions there is a good deal of incon- 
sistency in consequence of this difference of opinion. 

The main rules with regard to the enclitics are liable to the 
following exceptions. 
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(a) If an enclitic of more than one syllable follows a paroxytone 
word, it retains its proper accent; thus we have nv Adyos more évar- 
tios cdiot. It is proposed to extend this to the case of a perispomenon 
which involves the paroxytone; as in wow twa. This rule of course 
includes the properispomena in & and yp, as doin éorl, xiput dori, 
which were probably paroxytona originally. The grammarians 
(Arcad. p. 140) would retain the accent of monosyllable enclitics 
in these cases, writing, for example, oujuE pov, but there is no 
sufficient authority for this. 


(6) Ifthe vowel which ought to receive the inclined accent is 
elided, some enclitics retain their tone, as in 7roAdol & eioty, dda 
mor éori, but wd of (Hom. Jl. x1. 442). 


(c) Personal pronouns retain their accent after a preposition, as 
wept cov, Tapa col, Tpds oé. 

(2) iui, which in that case throws back its accent in the 3 pers. 
sing. éort, is not an enclitic, when it signifies “there is,’’ “it is 
allowed or possible” (= éfeo7:), or when it stands at the beginning 
of a sentence or after aA’, el, oVx, pn, Ws, Kal, WEY, OTL, TOU, TOUT’, as 
gore Oeds, “it is a god,” éorw ovtas, “it is 80," Eore pou, “ there is 
to me,” i.e. “I have,” dors ety, “it is possible to see,” ov« ote, 
TOUT éaTLV. 


(ce) nl retains its accent, when it is separated from the con- 
text by punctuation, as in 0 autos dé, dacly, ovn adixds éotwv. 


(f) is retains its accent at the beginning of a new sentence, 
and some modern editors write trivés, when it signifies ‘“ several per- 
sons,” a8 eiol ries. Hermann (de em. rat. p. 69) has some rules 
respecting the accentuation of drive and oyrivwv, which he has not 
observed in his own editions. 


Obs. For the drawing back of the accent in the case of oxytones, 
which suffer elision, see below, Art. 138. 


§ VII. Stops. 


56 In addition to the accents, which depend both on the word 
and on the sentence, the Greeks have several other marks to assist 
the reader, some of which refer to words alone, and others to the 
members of the sentence only. These are 
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a. for the word: 


The apostrophe, which marks an elision, as in am’ dddwv for 
amo GAXwV. 

The coronis, which marks a crasis, as in tapyvptov for To 
apyupvov. 

The di@resis, which marks a division between two vowels, as in 
alocw. 

b. for the sentence: 

The full stop, as in mpaypya. 
The colon, as in wpayya* 

The comma, as in 1paypa, 

The interrogation, as in mpayya; 

The names, x@ov (“ limb,” “ member’’) and «dua (“ a section’’) 
refer to the parts of the sentence over which the influence of the 
stop extends: for the same reason, the full stop, which governs the 
whole sentence, is called a period. A similar mode of speaking is 
adopted by the Jews, who call their accents, which are modes of 
punctuation, kings, emperors, &c., according to their domain in the 
sentence. ‘The note of interrogation was not introduced till the 9th 
century A.D. Modern editors do not hesitate to use the note of 
admiration, a8 @ Tov trapéyrwy kaxav! ded, ped! or to include quo- 
tations between inverted commas, and though there is no ancient 
authority for either, the practice is very convenient, and is quite 
justifiable on general grounds. 


PART II. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


§ I. Divisions of the Subject. 


57 In Etymology three subjects come under discussion. First, 
the proper classification of different kinds of words; secondly, the 
principles which guide the analysis or dissection of an individual 
word; and thirdly, the pathology of words, or the changes which 
are introduced into their structure by the contact of incompatible 
articulations. 


§ If. Classification of Words. 


58 In the Indo-Germanic languages all words may be com- 
prised in two general classes: the PRONOUNS, or words which indi- 
cate space or position (puncta, extremitates, and lineamenta); and 
the WORDS CONTAINING ROOTS, which express the positional rela- 
tions of general attributes. 


59 In the former class, we find words, declinable or indeclina- 
ble, as the case may be, without any admixture with the other 
element of language. 

Words of the latter class require the addition of at least one pro- 
nominal suffix to make them words. 


60 For this reason, we term the PRONOUNS or positional words, 
the organtzing, constituent, or formative element of inflected lan- 
guage, and the ROOTS the material element. 


61 By pronominal additions of a perfectly analogous nature, 
the same root becomes either a NOUN or a VERB, that is, it expresses 
either a thing, or an acting, or result of acting. The only etymo- 
logical difference between the noun and the verb is this—that the 
pronominal suffixes, which mark the inflexions of the noun, are 
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fixed or adverbial, while those which mark the persons of the verb 
are themselves capable of inflexion. When they lose this inde- 
pendent power of inflexion they become intermediate affixes, and 
the crude verb is then capable of receiving a set of case-inflexions, 
so that it becomes a noun. This sort of noun is called a parteciple. 


62 As, then, the noun and verb spring from the same roots, 
or material part of language, and as their pronominal or positional 
affixes are strictly analogous, it is unnecessary to consider them as 
different parts of speech in an etymological classification; and the 
eight syntactical parts of speech when thus considered will fall into 
two great classes, represented by the following table: 


E Sogical. Syntactical. 
Preposition 
| Conjunction 
Formative element, or pronouns - Proncin 
i Numeral | 
Adjective 
Noun Substantive 


Verh Participle 


Material element combined 
with pronoun 


Verb. 


The Interjection is either an unmeaning cry or the vocative case 
ofanoun. The Adverbs are either pronominal words or cases of 
nouns. The Prepositions and Conjunctions are pronominal adverbs 
performing certain functions in regard to the construction of nouns 
and the connexion of sentences. The Numerals are adjectives in 
Syntax, though etymologically pronouns. In a grammar it is not 
necessary to take any distinct notice of the Interjection, which has 
only an occasional influence on the syntax (see below, 453, ee, 8). 
The Adverb is important, both in its form (259 sqq.) and in its syn- 
tactical use (435 sqq.). The Preposition appears in syntax as an 
important supplement to the cases (470 sqq.). And the Conjunction 
contributes to the machinery of co-ordinate and subordinate sen- 
tences (Syntax, Chapter Iv.). 


§ Ill. Analysis of Words. 


63 The analysis of words depends upon our ability to discri- 
minate between the positional and material elements of language. 
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64 Some of the roots are of positional or pronominal origin ; 
but the analysis of a word does not inquire into the origin of its 
separate parts: it is satisfied with proving that they are separate. 

65 In the Greek, as in other languages of the Indo-Germanic 
family, the root is a monosyllable or quasi-monosyllable, which 
appears as the variable part in a number of words which are other- 
wise identical. In compound words there are two or more of such 
roots, but their disintegration is a different, and easier, task than 
that which we are now describing. 

66 We conclude 2 priors that the constant part in the identical 
forms, which are thus varied by differences of root, is of pronominal 
origin; and we find on examination that all the elements of it can 
be referred to one or other of the primitive pronouns. 


67 There are three primitive relations of position: here, near 
to here, and there; or yuxta-position, proximtty, and distance. 

68 The three primitive articulations, which are used to ex- 
press these three relations of position, are the three primitive tenues 
II, ©, T, pronounced pa, gva, ta; which we shall call the first, second, 
and third pronominal elements. 


69 Whatever syllable, in the constant or positional accompani- 
ments of roots, either contains one of these elements, or can be 
proved to have been derived from it, is to be explained in the same 
way as the pronominal element itself. 


70 The first pronominal element, denoting justa-postiton or 
here, is used to express (a) the first personal pronoun; (4) the first 
numeral; (c) the point of departure in motion. 

71 The second pronominal element, denoting proaimtty or 
nearness to the here, is used to express (a) the second personal pro- 
noun; (5) the relative pronoun; (c) the reflexive pronoun. 


72 The third pronominal element, denoting distance, is used 
to express (a) the third personal pronoun; (b) negation; (c) sepa- 
ration. 

73 The first pronominal element appears in Greek under the 
forms 7ra and pa only. 


74 The second pronominal element, being originally a com- 
pound of guttural and labial, may present any form of the guttural, 
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and any form of the labial (see above, 18, 7) except wa, which is 
strictly appropriated to the first element. The derivation is in each 
case so easy, that no confusion can take place. The greatest appa- 
rent difficulty arises from the appearance of 7, 8, or 6 only, instead of 
the combination te, 6, 5: representing the sound y. But this is only 
an apparent difficulty, for the original form presents itself in the 
first stage of the investigation. 


%5 The third pronominal element appears only as ra or va, the 
remaining dental articulations being appropriated to replace the 
sibilants, which result from the guttural part of the second element. 
The form va is sometimes transposed to av according to 19, b,i, and 
the v often evanesces, according to 85, 106, 114. 


76 The dental sibilants, which have attached themselves as 
secondary forms to the second element, obtain a fixed value in the 
articulations pa or Aa, which imply motion either to or from. 


77 If any one of the elements of position is combined with 
pa =a, it indicates motion and continuation in a direction of which 
the element in question represents the point nearest to the subject; 
and by subjoining any one of the pronominal elements to any other 
of them, we denote a motion or continuation from the position 
denoted by the first of these combined elements towards that de- 
noted by the second of them: and so on if there are more’. 


78 The following are some important exemplifications of this 
principle. 


Pronominal Words and Forms. 


ta-pa (= 1 + pa), “ motion from here.” 

t[a]-po-ré (= 1 + pa + 3), “ motion from here to there.” 

ta-pa (3 + pa), “‘ motion from thence.” 

ta-Fa (3 + 2), “motion from thence to this neighbourhood,” i.e. 
“approximation.” (This combination is used to express the 
number 2.) 

ta-Fa-pa (3 +2-+ pa), “motion from the point gained in the last 
combination.” (This combination is used to express the num- 
ber 3.) 


1 This principle was first elucidated in the New Cratylus, § 131. 
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ta-ros (3 + 3), “thence to there’’ (used to express the superlative, 
as Tapa expresses the comparative). 

pe-ta (1+3), “companionship, or pursuit with a view to com- 
panionship.”’ 

a-ya (2 +1), “conjunction.” 


Root-words. 


79 In exemplifying the analysis of words containing roots, we 
may select one which will show to the student how the pronoun 
may become applicable to the formation of a root; and consequently 
how the formative element may resolve itself into the material. 
The first pronominal combination mentioned above—namely, zra- 
pa—appears as the root of a large and important class of words, de- 
noting actions which, in the strictest sense,-imply and express their 
emanation from the subject as opposed to the object. The full in- 
vestigation of this and other like procedures, belongs to a higher 
field than elementary grammar. It will be sufficient in this place 
to represent the facts as phenomena. 


wa-pa, pronominal word or preposition, ‘from the side of.” 

aé-pa-v (1+ pa+3=A +3), adverb, “on the other side.” 

qe-pa-w, verb, “to pass over.” 

wi-m-pa-oKw, “to cause to pass over, ’— to sell.” 

m-pa-yos (A +2 +3), noun, “an outward action.” 

T-pa-yy wo = mpacow (A +2 + 2), verb, “to perform such an action.” 

1-pa-y-pa-T = Trpary-pevt- (A + 2 + [1+ 3]), verbal noun, “such an 
action considered in reference to its performance.” 

m-pa-y-pa-ri-xo-5 (A +2+([1+3+42]), adjective, “a person capa- 
ble of acting.” 

m-pa-y-pa-rela (A +2 +[1+3 + 2]), subst., “ procedure.” 

mpary-ors = mpagkis (A + 2 + 2), “acting,” and so on. 


§ IV. Pathology. 


80 rom this short specimen it will be seen that the analysis 
of words, or the search for roots, presumes some knowledge of the 
legitimate interchanges or commutations of letters. The explana- 
tion of this tendency to change is called the Pathology (7 ma@oXo- 
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yexn) of a language, or the doctrine of the Affections (man), to 
which it is liable. The word aa@os might in itself denote any 
change in the root or inflexion of a word, in which case Pathology 
would include the third as well as the second part of this grammar. 
But we employ the term, as the older grammarians did, in a nar- 
rower sense to denote those changes, which, whether or not intro- 
duced by the process of inflexion, leave the signification of the 
word just as it would have been, if no such change had taken place. 
Thus there is a difference of form only, and not of meaning, between 
the common words yéypappat, reir, TUIrTwv, &c. and their origi- 
nal and complete types yéypad-pat, év-Aeltrw, TUTTOVT-s, &c. In 
this narrower application, Affections are either euphontc, when they 
anse from the general repugnance of the Hellenic articulation to 
certain contacts or contiguities of sounds; dialectical, when they 
spring from the preference in certain tribes or certain districts of 
Greece for this or that sound or combination of sounds; and metrical, 
when the exigencies of some prevalent form of verse-composition 
have produced an influence on the structure of the language, as when 
the Homeric hexameter necessitated or suggested certain alterations 
in the measure of syllables. It is mainly to the first of these, or 
the euphonic affections of the Greek language in general, that the 
student’s attention ought to be directed in a grammar like the 
present. 


81 That letters pronounced by the same organ may be com- 
muted for one another, is a fact which our daily experience teaches 
us: and no man can be acquainted thoroughly with his own lan- 
guage without having had his attention drawn to sundry changes 
resulting from dialectical differences of pronunciation, or an atten- 
tion to what is called Huphony. The Pathology of the Greek lan- 
guage, of which we are about to speak, is not a treatise on Greek 
Dialects, but an explanation of phenomena in the language gene- 
rally ; a discussion which involves not only the question of dialects, 
but also those referring to the mutilations and corruptions which, 
according to the leading principles of Hellenism, may be expected 
to take place. The Affections are generally divided into the follow- 
ing classes: (a) quantitative (cara mocov), when the word is in- 
creased or diminished; and these are (1) rpoc@eous and adaipeass, 
addition or dimainttion at the beginning ; (2) évrévOeous and ouyKomy}, 
insertion or contraction in the middle; (3) wapaywyn and airoxomn, 
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addition or curtailment at the end: (8) qualitative (cara zrovov), or 
the interchange of sounds: (c) loeal («ard rorov), (1) petabeots, 
transposition, (2) tywjo1s, or separation of compounds. All these 
belong to both consonants and vowels. To consonants alone belong 
SirAactacpuos or doubling, and avadurdactacpos or reduplication. 
To vowels alone belong ocvvadroupy or contraction, and éxtaces 
or lengthening. 


A. Affections of Consonants. 


82 A consonant may be changed either (I) at the end; (IT) in 
the middle; or (ITI) at the beginning of a word. In the first of 
these cases, the change will proceed from some absolute law of the 
language operating on a previous alteration: in the second, from the 
letters which precede or follow: in the third, there is either a pros- 
thesis or prefix, which seems arbitrary until it is explained, or some 
change within the word, which brings into operation the rules of the 
second case. 


(I) Affections of Final Consonants. 


83 It is an absolute law of the Greek language that no word 
can end with a mute, or with any other consonant than the three 
semi-vowels o, v, p. For those, which terminate in £ and y, are 
always combinations of a guttural or labial with 5. And if we 
meet with ov«, ovy, and éx, we must remember that the two former 
never occur at the end of a sentence, or before a consonant; and 
that the latter is always prefixed to some word beginning with a 
consonant. In fact ov« or ovy is a mutilation of ov-xe, for which 
we have ovy/, and é« or é€ represents €-xis: and being thus affected 
by the words which immediately follow them, these monosyllables 
are proclitic (above, 54). 

Obs. This general rule applies only to Greek words ; foreign proper 


names, like @evO (Plat. Phedr. p. 188), ByA, AavinA, AaBid, ‘laxwB, 
"Ioaax, XepovPBip, and the like, are written as mere transcriptions from 


the original languages. 


84 Of the other three consonants which may be finals, v is 
often a representative of s, or contains it by absorption (95), and 
p is of comparatively rare occurrence. Moreover, when ¢ is the 
final letter, it must not be preceded by a dental or the liquid v 
(92, 93). 
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85 The letters », s, which are of most frequent occurrence at 
the end of words, are themselves of such a weak and ficeting con- 
sistency, that they often become inaudible, and are omitted in 
writing. Even the final -v very often passes away into final -a, as 
mm the accusatives of the third declension, and it is a rule that -vr- at 
the end of a word must become a, i.e. the 7 cannot stand, and the 
y evanesces: see below (107). This is called apocope (amoxom) or 
apobole (amoBorn). The moveable v is commonly termed v éped- 
xvatixoy, or “yy attached,” as if it were an arbitrary and secondary 
adjunct. But this is known to be an erroneous doctrine. 


We find a moveable p in 

a. datives plural in -ow, together with dum, tug, oir, 
and piv; 

b. 3 pers. in -ow, as Ti@now, tvrrovew (but not the Doric form 
In -ytt); 

c. 3 pers. sing. in -ev, as éruev, Térudev, and sometimes the 
3 pers. plup. in ec for ee; 

d. in Tavro-v, rocovro-v, Tovovro-v, in Attic Greek. 

e. in the suffixes -ow, -Oev, -div, and in certain particles, such 
aS KEV, VUV, Taw, vooduy, Everev, Errecrev, Ke. 

f. in the numeral efxoow, but not in its dialectical forms 
€€ixoct OY elxaTt. 


The final » distinguishes 7répav, ‘‘on the other side, beyond” 
(as qépav Garacons, wépav Sitatrdeiv), from mépa (compar. zrepaz- 
tépw), “farther” in place or time, or metaphorically, as wépa tod 
d€ovros, Tov xatpov. The MS. of Philodemus gives us zépa for 
this sense, and avri7répas appears as another form of avrirépav. 


We find a moveable ¢ at the end of é£, mentioned above, and in 
the following indeclinable words: atpéuas, Eumas, npéuas, adfis, 
PeYpIS, AXPLS, TOAAAKS, HeTONYUS, ovTws. Thus Euripides has arpe- 
pas, Plato dtpepa; Eras is found in the Attic poets, gua in Pindar 
and the Alexandrian writers, éuarns in Homer; ypéuas appears in 
Apollonius Rhodius ; ad@: in Callimachus, but a¥6 in Homer is for 
avo; for péypes and dypis, see Lobeck ad Phrynich. p. 14 sq. ; 
qrodAaxe is Ionic; wnoonyis and peooryu are both poetical forms 
synonymous with peta£v ; obrws and obtw stand before either vowels 
or consonants in prose, but the former only before vowels in poetry. 
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In the following there is generally a distinction of meaning, 
when the ¢ is omitted: dydis, dvruxpus, evvs. In the imperative, 
the 2 p. s. gencrally loses its s or 6. But in oyés, ppés, and some 
verbs in -st, it is retained. 


It will be seen that the letters vy, > become evanescent also in 
the middle and at the beginning of words (107, 114). 


(II) Affections of Consonants in Contiguous Syllables. 


86 The greatest number of consonants which can come toge- 
ther in the middle of the word is four; but this occurs seldom: we 
have, however, such words as Oé\«rpov, xapmrtpiov, and parathetic 
compounds like éxorpatevw, exotpépw, éevotpépw. ‘Three con- 
sonants do not stand together, unless the first, the last, or both the 
first and last are liquids or 7; at the beginning of a word the first 
of these letters must be ¢, as in otpatos, oppayis, omAayXVOV, TKAT- 
vat; and conversely, in contiguous syllables the middle letter 
of three must not be o, whence we have affections like rerup@e for 
réetupade, memréy Oar for remrdéxoOan, nryyérOas for nyryéro8a, &c. 
When go appear before another consonant, the first o may be 
omitted, if this occasions no ambiguity ; thus we have dvornvos for 
dvcornvos, xaoyeOe (Hom. Jl. x1. 702) for xar-cyebe = xao-oyede, 
&c. But we write mpocotelyw, mpocornvat, &c., that there may 
be no confusion between mpos and apo. 


87 The Greek language does not tolerate the following com- 
binations of consonants: yp, “A, Av, dr, vp. Whenever they ap- 
peared in the Pelasgian language, we have in Greek the following 
substitutes: ~8p or Sp for up, as in a-~Bporos, and in Spords for 
popros; and war or BA for pA, as peuBdAwxa and Brdoxw from 
Euorov; wv for By, as in cepzvos for ce8-vds; AX for SA, as in Kar~ 
Nos, afterwards xados, from xad-d0s; vdp for vp, as in avdpds for 
avpos. 

88 Whenever a labial precedes wv in the middle of a word, it is 


changed to p, as in ypad-o, ypap-pn, yeypay-pat; TUT-Tw, TUpu-pa, 
TéeTUp-pal; TpLB-w, TpLu-LOsS, TETPLUL-pLAL, 


89 When a tenuis or aspirate guttural stands before p, it is 
often changed into the medial y; as in wAéy-ya from mréx-o; 
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TéTuy-pat, evy-yat from Tevyw, evyopat; Eovypev for doixayev. But 
there are exceptions, as axyn, Spayyn and payyds by the side of 
Spaypa and parypds. 

90 ‘Tenues and aspirate dentals remain regularly unchanged 
only before the dental liquids A, », p, as in érAnv, Exvos, iatpos, 
ecOr0s, Opava bnv. 

91 Before other dentals, and the labial liquid », any dental may 
be changed into oa, as in olo-@a for oi8-0a, do-y for od-uy. This 
is regularly the case in the perf. pass., as in xexouso-pat, wWéereo-pat 
from the roots xou6-, weO-. But in the Ionic dialect the § or 
@ is occasionally retaimed, as in xéxad-yat, xexopv0-pévos. We 
also find such forms as xevOpwv, dpiOyos, wétpos, atuds, avrps, 
éper-un. The combination of seems to have been peculiarly pleas- 
ing to the Greek ear, and many structures are due to this predilec- 
tion. We may also remark that ¢ or 6 often intrudes itself before 
# in verbal forms, such as the noun in -yos, and o, which may or 
may not have belonged to another form of the verb-root, appears 
before the aorist passive in -@yy and the perfect passive in -yas. 
Compare @ec-yos from riOnus (root Ge), pvO-yos from pre, with 
#Kov-0-pat, nKov-c-Ony from axovw, xéypt-c-pat, éypi-c-Onv from 
pio (see below, 302, D,f). In all these cases, it may be a question 
whether there was not a digamma still partially represented by 


é OF uv. 


92 Before oc, the dentals are dropped; as Aapza-s for Aapad-s, 
owpa-ot for capar-or. 


93 The same is the case with the dental liquid » before the dat. 
pl. of the 3rd decl.; as in Saipo-cx for daipov-o1 from Saypov-eor; 
and in compositions with the preposition ovv, when o and another 
consonant follow, as in ovoxevafw, svotrovdos, ovctacts, or when £ 
follows, as in ovfevxyvuu. Ifo is followed by a vowel, we have an 
assimilation, as in cvocitéw, cvocwto. In may and zanduy the pv is 
sometimes retained and sometimes assimilated, as in 7raXivoxuws, 
Tavopuxpos, Tavcopos and tavovds or wavaovdiy by the side of 
maccopos, taccédnvos, Tacovdi. But éy always retains its final 
letter, as in évoelw, évonpalva, evfevryvupe. 


94 But if a dental mute is omitted along with » before c, the 
absorption is represented by a lengthening of the vowel, or by the 
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substitution of ez, ov for e, o: thus for mwavr-o«t we have va-ct; for 
oreve-cw, orreiaw; for TUrTOVT-cl, TUTTOUCL. 


95 At the end of a word, ov-s becomes wv; ovt-s either -wy 
or ous; evs and evrs become -ny or -ets; Fort-s or Fo-s becomes -as¢ ; 
op-s becomes -wp. Thus we have daiuwy, turrwy, odovs, Toysny, 
xreis, TUHels, TeTupas, Aews, pntwp, for daiuov-s, TUTrTovT-s, 0b0vT-s, 
Toupév-s, KTév-s, TIEvT-s, TeTUPOT-s, AaFds, pyTop-s. 

Obs. There are some few exceptions to these rules, such as répav-cac 
from qatvw, €Apiws for éAptw6-s, &c. which explain themselves. The 
preposition évy, when lengthened by -s, becomes eis: but when it pre- 
cedes o or in composition, it remains unchanged (93): the reason 
for this also is obvious. 

96 When £ and ¢, or yand x stand before a, they are changed 
into a and « respectively, and the compound sound is written y or 
&. Compare the Latin scribo, scripst, scrip-tum, and rego, rest, 
rec-tum. That the aspiration is lost, is clear from the following 
rule. 


97 The Greeks, wherever they can, avoid two aspirations in 
the same word. In compounds it is often necessary to retain the 
aspirates of both the combined roots, thus we have av@o-ddpos, 
6pviOo0-Onpas, Taxv-xetros, ép-udy, &c.: but we have also auméym 
for apdi-eyw, érragn and éfamtw from émt-artw, amepOos from 
apéyw, &c.: and when an aspirate is lost by flexion in one part of 
the word it may be represented in another part of the word by 
transposition. This is particularly observable in the verb-roots 
éx-, Tap-, Tud-, Tpad-, Tpud-, Tpex-, for we have 


4 


&yo but &&o = &-ca, 
é-rad-nv but Oar-rw, Jao, 


TUd-w but diya, TeBu/'-pévos, 
pire | 
nee a but Opéra, 
é-tpud-nv but OpuT-re, Opvipw, ré-OpuTr-rar, 
tpéxy-w but Opéfoua. 
According, however, to rule 99, the aspirate returns in reOapOaz 
(Arrian, Anab. vi1.1), €@pépOnv (Hes. Theog.192), and similar forms. 
The noun 6pi£, dat. OpsEt, gen. rpeyds, the adjective rayvs, com- 
par. Saccov for rayvov, and the compounds évexa for év &a, dpoddos 
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from mpd od00, dpovpés from zpoopa, exhibit the same metathesis 
of the aspirate; éraipos seems to be connected with 00s; some have 
compared tpayus, Tpayis with Oparn (Lobeck, Paralip. p. 47); and 
in cognate languages we have @uyarnp by the side of duhttrt (San- 
scrit), ‘daughter ;”’ zrei@w by the side of fido, and triumphus from 
Oplau Bos; Xad«ndcv is sometimes written Karyndev; and the fol- 
lowing affections are dialectical : 


Barpayos Ionic Bapaxos, Gecxos §=6 Doric = teBsos, 
évrai@a =... evOavTa, — aiOaxvn Attic gidaxvn, 
éevrevOeyv _... ev Oedrev, parvn later a0vn, 
NUTOV .. KUOar, twOatwo Hesych. dwrava, 
YUT pa ... «vOpn, Teryives .... @edyives. 


98 By a similar law of euphony an aspirate can never stand 
before another aspirate of the same organ, but is changed into the 
corresponding tenuis: as in the forms Baxyos, Yampa, IerGevs. 
The same rule applies to two successive syllables, where the former 
is the result of reduplication; thus we have mediAnxa, TlOnut, and 
not gepirnra and GiOnut. The formative syllable On of the 1 aor. 
pass. and the person-ending @ are retained, whether an aspirate pre- 
cedes or follows: thus we have wpAaOnv, éyvOnr, pabs, TéOvabi, &c. 
without any change of the preceding aspirate; and when a change 
is made we have tvg-@n-t1, éré-On-v, é-rv-Onv, and not rurrn-O, 
€0é-rnv or tUpOn-Gt, éB€-Onv, é-OU-Onv. And perhaps this rather 
than a metathesis of the aspirate is the true explanation of doywxais 
and olywxa for oxwyais and olxwya, from éyw and ofyouat. Although 
éxeyerpia is not a reduplication, but a compound of éyew and xelpa, 
it follows the same rule. The adverbial terminations -@ev and -& 
do not affect the aspirate of the main word; thus we have zrap- 
tayo-Gey from travraxyod, Kopiv6-61 from Képiv6os, &e. 


99 With regard, however, to letters of different organs, the 
following rule applies without exception :- 


a tenuis only can precede a tenuis, 
amedial , .. . . a medial, 
an aspirate. . . . . an aspirate. 


Hence from éra, d«tw, we have é8dopm0s, dydo0s, with a double 

change: and hence the root-letter is changed by the termination; 

as in yparmrros, ypa8onv from ypadw, and mAexGels, tupOeds from 
8 
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mréxw, Turta. So also, in composition and synalepha, we have 
EhOnpepos from Erra nyépas, and wy6 ornv from vuera brn». 

Obs. The proclitic preposition é«, for éxs,-in composition, is pre- 
served from this change by the supposed intervention of its original ¢: 
thus we have éx@etvar, éxdovvar, exBarrAaw, exyevér Oar, expevyav, dc. 


100 The consonants most frequently doubled are the liquids, 
and 7 as the representative of o. The doubling of these letters is 
generally indicative of assimilation. 


101 Besides the cases already mentioned (above, 88), the fol- 
lowing are of frequent occurrence : 


a. The former of two consonants is assimilated to the latter: 
ato v, as &vupue for éo-vyps; « or x to co, as S10-a6ds for dix-cos 
(8:£és); yA@o-ca, Attice yAdrra, for yAdy-ca; 6, 7, 8 to a, as 
mea-oos for mred-c0s, péduc-ca for pédt-ca, Buvo-ods for BvO-cds. 
The assimilation in "Arri«n for Acrien is peculiar. Before a gut- 
tural, v is invariably written y (above, 18, a); before a labial, it 
is always changed into 4; and it is always assimilated to a follow- 
ing liquid. We find this chiefly in compounds with éy, cvy, and 
madtv; such as eyKare, euparvrys, EXdoyios; cuyyeryns, cupdepo, 
cuppitrrw ; TadvyKoTos, Tadtupnens, &c. (see also below, 320). 

Obs. We have no assimilation in évpérrw, and in compounds with 
ayav the v is generally omitted, as in ‘Ayapeuvur, ‘AyaxAéys. An en- 
clitic does not alter the preceding v, thus we have rov ye, ov wep, &c. 
There are however occasional assimilations even in distinct words (see 
Lobeck, Aj. 836), and the inscriptions give us ToA Aoyworay, eoTpAy, THY 
Mvoiay for trav X., év or., rv M. 


102 §. The latter of two consonants is assimilated to the 
former; as in dA-duus for 6A-vust. The assimilation of o to a pre- 
ceding p is regular in Attic Greek; thus we have appnv for apony, 
Gappeiv for Bapoeiv, &e. 


103 But this sort of assimilation is most usual when the 
second consonant is represented by a softened or vocalized guttural, 
equivalent to our y, and expressed in Greek characters by e or ¢. 
Thus we have yévva for yevea, OaAXw for Onréw, crévvw for eravyo, 
anos for ad1os, PUAXv for Podtov; 80 too wadAov for padiov, Haocov 
for jxuv, &c. To this class belong the older datives plural, as 
véxvoct, dpecot, traidecot, &c., the older forms of the future and 
aorist, as Eocopat, yéNaace, eTéeMET TA, KOJMTTApMEVOS, KUTCE, Sporcor, 
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&c., for the Sanscrit gives us si, as the usual form for these tenses; 
and a number of forms in which Az must have been older than A, 
as in @pacuAdos by the side of @pacvdos, EprruAXos by the side of 
éprudos, xpvotadros, xopvdadros, and the like. And in a very 
large class of verbs, the sk or 7, resulting from the combination of 
a guttural or dental with y, is expressed by oc. Thus, from the 
gutturals with y, we have mpacow, dappacow, tapacow, TANTTO, 
&c. for rpayyw, pappaxyw, Tapayyw, wrAyyyw, &c., and from the 
dentals with y we have rupécoa, TAdooo, ipacow, Kkopvocw, &c. 
for wupétyw, wAaTYw, iwavtyw, KopvOyw, &c. In these cases the 
Attic substitutes rr for oc. | 


104 By the side of this assimilation we often have a transpo- 
sition or hyperthesis (109) of the ¢, which represents this softened 
guttural. Thus, by the side of DA, xrévva, haevvos, npéoowr, 
xéppov, &c., we have élrw, xreivw, paewos, xpeloowy, yelpwr, 
&c. In Thucydides the older and better reading is "Apyevvodaas 
(vi11. 101, § 1), which represents, however, the other form ’Apy- 
votoa ='Apryei-votcat. In some words this double compensation 
is always found, as in pei{wy for wey(wy, and in others the transpo- 
sition alone remains, as in Kaespa for Kapla, yevéreupa for yeverepia, 
péXasva for peXavia, TUIrTess for TUTTTECL. 


105 The arbitrary doubling of liquids is due to the operation 
of a different principle of euphony: it is chiefly found in proper 
names; thus we have IlapQevvorraios, though from zrap@evos, and 
“Iarrodappos for ‘Irrrodapos. So also p is regularly doubled, when 
a simple vowel is placed before it at the beginning of a root, as in 
appemns or icopporros from péerw. We sometimes observe a similar 
diplasiasmus of the mutes, both in the oldest and in the latest 
forms of the language; thus while we have addnv, addnxores, &- 
Seca, Srrt, Srrirws in Homer, as metrical affections, and Spoxyos 
for Bpoxyos in Theognis, we have xa8dos, caddioxs, xaddexos in later 
Attic, and xpa8Saros in Hellenistic Greek. The Doric use of 86 
for € is really an assimilation. 


106 Reduplication or anadiplasiasmus is only this arbitrary 
doubling extended from letters to syllables. It appears in every 
variety of form, from the simple reduplication of a consonant and 
vowel, as in TlOnu, Téruda, yoyvwokw for yoywooKw, mlrrw for 
aemero, Tixtw for reTéxw (?), to that of a consonant and diphthong, as 


- 
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in paiacow, wairakn, or of a heavy syllable, as in BapBapos, 
yapyalpw, Traphaive, éyp-7yryopa, €A-ndrvOa, &c. 


107 The liquids o and v have a tendency to become fleeting 
and evanescent when they are flanked on both sides by short 
vowels. The former is changed into the rough breathing, the 
latter into the nasal breathing, and thus they pass off from the 
want of characters to express them. Compare tumry, rumrreas with 
riecat, and peifous, peifoes with peifoves. It is not unusual to 
find v represented by a before another consonant, or even at the 
end of a word. ‘Thus we have reridara: for terudyrar, cwlolato 
for cwlowro, matepa for wratepy, &c. 


If the combination yr is left at the end of a word it always 
becomes a. All neuter plurals are examples of this (156). So 
also S€-xa for 5Fé-xevr (below, 246). In two cases we have ao for 
yr, or rather ouvr, in the middle of the word: these are PAdowos 
for PrArovytios, from Prods, gen. PAvodvtos, and durAacws, from 
Surovs (see Transactions of the Philol. Soc. 1854, p. 286). 


108 With regard to the interchange of particular consonants 
with one another, it may be laid down as a general rule, that only 
those of the same organ are susceptible of this commutation. If it 
ever appears that a consonant has passed into one of a different 
organ, there must have been an original form which contained both 
consonants in combination (above, 18,7). Thus xeXawéds and pérav 
spring from an original xwéeAav. The most important instance of 
this apparent interchange is that between 7, «, t in the relatives 
and relative particles. 


109 The most common of the regular interchanges are those 
of the dental liquids A, v, p with one another, and of the sibilant o 
with v, p and the dental mutes. Thus we have 


Bevrisros by the side of Bérrictos, 


TWACULOY . . . « « WEvpwD, 
KpiBavos . . . . . KAtBavos, 
and 


, / 
Turrropev for rTvarropes, 
ciop .-» Geos, 
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That the sequence of « has an especial tendency to produce this 
last change, we have already seen (18, c). 


The Attic habitually substitutes rr for oo: as in mparra, 
yorra for rpacow, yNaoca (above, 100, 101, 103). 


110 Liquids, aspirates, and the sibilants, are liable to a 
change of place which is called Metathesis (uwerafeots) when con- 
fined to the same syllable, and Hyperthesis (virépGeots) when it 
passes the limits of a single syllable. 


(2) The former is very common: thus we have drapes for 
atpamos ; Kanye, Kéxunra; Ovnoxw, EBavov; Oapaos, Opacos ; EpEat, 
péefar; tétparos for rérapros, &c. ‘This sometimes occasions the 
insertion referred to above (86): as in 4y-8-poroy for 7paprov, 
peonpBpia for péon npépa, &c. 

(b) The following are instances of Hyperthests: dOveios for 
poews, mE, gen. muxvos, Tvedos from mrvUve, éxraydos from éx- 
wAncow, bos for Gros, Tietw for teTéxw(?), PrAavpos for dadros, 
&c. Hyperthesis very frequently occurs in regard to the aspirate 
and the letter ¢, considered as the representative of a lost guttural; 
indeed, this is sometimes the rule (see 97, 104). We have an in- 
stance of the latter hyperthesis in ety for evi, of the former in 6 
dpovdos for 6 apo 6dov, and of both cases in eiv-exa for évd xa. 
The verb €Xavvw for éda-vw is perhaps the only example of the 
hyperthesis of v. 


111 Prospective absorptions are referable, perhaps, to the 
same euphony. Thus we have Sioxos for Six-cKxos, macyw for 
wa0-onw, Sdacxw for dday-oxnw, NaoKw for Aax-oxw, éloxw for 
élx-oxw, lay for &y-oxw, Aéoxn for Aey-onn, cf. adoréoyns, wloryw 
for ply-oxw, pooyos for poy-cKos, atoyos for ald-cxos, éxyaros for 
éx-oxatos, &C. 


112 Tmesis, or the separation of two parts of a compound 
word, is really an hyperthesis going beyond the limits of the word 
itself. It is most commonly found in parathetic compounds with 
prepositions; as ava 8 iotia Xevxd tétaccay for averétacay; 
Kata Triova épya Nrrévres for xataderrovres. Herodotus often in- 
serts the connecting particle Gv, a8 in am’ wy edovro for azrébovTo 
av. Sometimes, even in prose, the preposition thus separated 18 
used with particular emphasis in antithetic clauses, as yn dv xaxos 
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mouty adda EvvenevOepotyv (Thucyd. 111. 13); ev womoas avr ev - 
meloerat (Plat. Gorg. 52 A). The comic writers separate even the 
two parts of a compound particle by the insertion of some particle 
of emphasis or connexion; thus we find rnv-de-di for rnvdi dé 
(Arist. Aves, 18); vuv-pev-i for vuvt pév (Ibid. 448); ev ye tavOi for 
évrav0i ye (Thesmoph. 648); évevrevOevi for évrevdert pév, opposed 
to évrevOert 5é (Metagenes, ap. Athen. 269 F). 


(III) Affctions of Initial Consonants. 


113 The affections of initial consonants are generally depend- 
ent upon some change within the word, which brings into operation 
the rules applicable to consonants in the middle of the word. Thus 
we have Bporos for popros, from the same metathesis and euphony 
which give us azSporos for awopros; we have BAwonw for por-oxw, 
just as we have péuSrowxa for wepornca, &c. 


114 (a) The liquids o and v, which become evanescent between 
two vowels, are also liable to apheresis at the beginning of a word. 
The evanescence of o, or its subsidence into an aspirate at the 
commencement of a word, is almost a rule of the language when a 
vowel follows. We have sometimes both forms, as in avs, ts; 
“EAAo/ and 2erAoé (Ellendt, Lex. Soph. s.v.); nOuds (in old Greek 
nOpos) and 1féw by the side of o78w; cadracoa or Gadacca for 
adacoa by the side of ads. But more frequently we have an 
aspirate in Greek where the cognate Latin words retain the s- 
compare @AAopat with salto; ads with sal; dua with simul; & with 
se; "Eyeora with Segesta; &ouat with sedeo; els (&s) with stngu- 
lus; éeas with secus; €vpos with socer; €dxos with sulcus; & 
with sex; &rra with septem; Groya: with sequor; Epmrw, épmruddov 
with serpo, serpyllum; dvs with suavis (suadvis); nyt- with semts ; 
Mdwos With sol; pws with sudor; tornus with sisto; dpds with 
serum; UFn with silva'; vrla with solea; vaép, vd with super, 
sub; darvos with somnus,; vpa£ with sorex. 

(6) The element va often appears as a-, when prefixed to nouns 
as a sign of negation, and it is always reduced to é-, when prefixed 
to verbs as a temporal augment. 


1 Zddy is found in the old compound Lxarrn-ciAn, the name of a place in Thrace, 
and the proper name Zapriéuy, “the robber,” seems to point to seer (Rtickert, 
Troas Ureprung, p. 34). 
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115 This moveableness of » at the beginning of words has occa- 
sionally left residuary vowels, which have been regarded as cases 
of arbitrary prosthests, but in which we ought to recognise fragmen- 
tary representatives of lost prepositions (see Pott, tym. Forsch. 11. 
pp. 127 sqq.). Thus we have o- for ava (Ahrens, ol. Dial. pp. 77, 
149), in such words a8 doxamtw, dotacay, ootabels, ouvacOnv; a- 
for ava, in aoxalpeww, dorayus, aomdpayos, dpacow, “ArXas; in the 
same way we find a- for azo in aBAnxpos, apados, daBonos, doKe- 
es, auéryw, apépdw, arrowa, atevns; a- for dyay (?) in arupos, 
aTAETOS, ATKLOS, ayépwyos, auvdpos ; a- for dua in ayadaxtos, adedA~ 
gos, GOptE, axowTts, axddovOos, adNoxos, a7redos, amrepos; o- for nod 
in Suyes, Srptyes, dap, Bdak, ddovs, SvvE, oudpyvups, o€Us, opéya, 
domptov, Oppvs, Oirvros = TvAos, Oicvyn = Lup (Lobeck, Pathol. 
p. 169), cdvacopat, Svedos, &c. Perhaps we have similar absorp- 
tions in the apparent prosthesis of 1, as in dyvin from yovu; tyros 
=6ydos; iOvw from 6uw; iuwacOrn by the side of paoriE and 
pacOAns, and in the frequent lengthening of the common words 
Gedo, xeivos, poi, véepbev, yOés into eOérw, Exetvos, Ewot, EvepOev, &yOes, 
with which we may compare dpry by the side of éoprn, épelarw by 
the side of Aimrw, épvw by the side of propar, and nBatds, nrvyn 
and nuvw by the side of Baids, Avyn and piw (Htym. M. p. 422, 16). 


116 The moveableness of o at the beginning of a word has 
given rise to the opinion, that it is sometimes an arbitrary pros- 
thesis, as in o-xamr@ by the side of xémrw; o-xedavvuse by the 
side of xeSavvupt; oKxatretos = xamretos; oxadwpn=Kxapwpn; cKi- 
dvaya: = xSvapat ; oxvitres = xvitres (Lobeck, Paralip. p.114); opa- 
paySos = pdparydos; opixpds = ptxpds; ouupyn=muppa; oTeyn, oTéyos 
=Téyn, Téyos, &c.; but in these cases also we recognise fragmentary 
representatives of lost prepositions, which also appear under the 
forms ao-, oo-. 


117. The guttural mutes x, y, x also subside into a mere 
breathing, and are lost at the commencement of a word, as in 
nadie by the side of ddwvdé, xapmrddspos by the side of apranéos, 
xvegas by the side of védos, yaia by the side of ala, yAaueds by the 
side of Neves, ~Asapes by the side of Asapos, yAaiva by the side of 
haiva, xérraBos by the side of értaBos, xavyacba by the side of 
avyeiv, xawavn by the side of amyjvn, xudds=vBds, &e. The di- 
gamma contains a labial as well as a guttural (18, 7); and hence 
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we see that while the labial element is sometimes expressed by a 
liquid, it is sometimes lost with the whole compound sound: as 
in parevpor by the side of ddevpov, poydevm@ by the side of oyrAcva, 
pdoyos (for poy-oxos) by the side of dcxos (cf. veh-o, vac-ca), pia 
by the side of ta, unpum by the side of épvw, porOorevw by the side 
of cvBorcrw, pupak by the side of tpaf, &c. 


118 A dental sometimes supersedes the sibilant or guttural, 
probably through the former (above, 18, f); as in @aAacca for 
oddacca, Oédw for Edw, Seirn from efAn, SudKw by the side of téxa, 
Saiuwv = aipwv (Hom. Il. v. 49), Oaruxpds = adrvuxpos, &c. It may 
also be surmised that the dental liquids are subject to the same 
rule: cf. Aaupnpes with aivnpos, Ae(Bw with eiBw, Aaxyvn with 
ayvn, &c. The aspirated dental liquid p seems sometimes to in- 
volve a dental mute, and sometimes an aspirated labial; of the 
former we have instances in t-pi8w, 5€-pxw, 8-pérm, &c.; of the 
latter, in $-pddov, mentioned above, in pyyvupe by the side of 
f-rango, &c. On the other hand, there seems to be a real aphe- 
resis in tpatreta from terpazrefa, and in tdapwy, xrw oBorwy for 
Tetrapwy, dxtw oBorwv, Athen. p. 224 £., See Lobeck, Paralip. 
p. 43. 


B. Affections of Vowels. 


119 The affections of vowels may be divided into two classes: 
(1) those which arise from the contact and coalescence of vowel- 
syllables, which also exist separately; (2) those which emanate 
from the operation of some etymological principle, whether it be 
the vocalization of a consonant, or the subsequent hyperthesis of 
the consonant so vocalized. These are the only affections which 
take place within the sphere of a given word. The changes of the 
primary vowels according to weight characterize differences of form 
(above, 20, a); and the diphthongal coalescence of these primary 
vowels with the residuary mutes 4, v, can hardly be considered as a 
casual affection. There are, moreover, vowel-changes, which are 
due to the caprices of provincial pronunciation, and which mark 
differences of dialect. Such are the substitutions of @ for an ori- 
ginal 7, which take place after a vowel or p in Attic (below, 161), 
and generally in Doric, as compared with Ionic. We have also 
p-a, X-d, where we should otherwise find o or ¢ (181, 185). The 
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Attic, however, retains the original 7 in old words, such as torn, 
ypnoGas, &c. Other such changes are the substitution of ev for ov, 
o for a, es for n, at for ec, et for ot, ny for ase and for ev, ae for 0, Snv 
for dov and da. Compare the Molic dued with éuov, the Beeotic 
oveDexe for aveOnxe, the Molic aé for ef, the Doric otxec for ofxot, 
the Ionic érumrépuny for érvmropat, the Attic unv for pév, vrai for 
vré, and xpufda, xpudnddv, by the side of xpv8dnv. These varieties 
must be learned by a study of the authors and of inscriptions. 


120 The first class of vowel-affections, or the coalescence of 
vowel-syllables, is called synalephe (cvvarorgn), or “ fusion.” 


121 Of this synalephe there are three principal varieties : 
(a) syne@rests (cuvalpects), “contraction,” which combines two 
successive vowel-syllables in the same sound; (8) crasis (xpaous), 
_ “mixing,’’ which combines two successive vowel-syllables at the 
end of a word and at the beginning of a word which follows; 
(c) ecthlipsts (ExOrupis), “‘elision,”’ which unites two successive 
words by omitting a short vowel at the end of the former of them. 
When synerests or crasis takes place in effect, without an actual 
expression in writing, it is called synizesis (cvvlfnois), “ subsi- 
dence.” 


Contraction. 
122 a. There are two kinds of contraction: the primary, which 
is merely diphthongal; and the secondary, which substitutes a 
long vowel, or diphthong, for two vowels which do not admit of 
diphthongal combination. 


123 The former has been already discussed under the head of 
pronunciation (21—23). 


124 The secondary, which melts down two vowels into one 
vowel or diphthong, is guided by the following rule: 


1. 2. 3. 
aa=a ae=a ao = @ 
ea= 7 €€ = € €0 = ov 
oa = @ o€ = OV oo = ov 

4. 5. 
an =a aw = w 
en = 7 eco = @ 
on = 7) OF @ oo = @ 
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In the dual of the 3rd declension ee seems to be contracted into 7; 
but this arises really from the original form in -ea: thus we have 
both retyea and reiyee by the side of the contraction tetyn. There 
is reason to believe that the contraction of ae into 7 1s more ancient 
than that of ae into a: comp. torn, Gis, ypnoGas with riyuds and 
TimacGat. 


125 If in the first three columns we add z, the contractions in 
col. 1 are all written ac; in col. 2 @ and oc appear for a and ov, 
while e remains unchanged ; in col. 3 @, ot, ot appear for w, ov, ov. 
In columns 4 and 5 ¢ subscript is subscript also in the contraction. 

126 If v is added to o in column 3, the contraction remains 
unaltered: for wv=w (above, 22), and ovv=ov. 

127 The following are examples: 

(A) Simple contractions. 


1. 2. 
Naas = das aeOrov = abdov 
Spea = Spn direc = direr 
aidoa = aida Sndoere = SyrAovTeE 
3. 4, 
TiLAOMEY = TLL@LEV TLLANTE = TLULATE 
diréouey = pirodpev piréente = hirjqre 
yoos = vous amon = aTAH 
Sndonte = Syndare 
5. 
TiLAW = TLD 
pirew = hire 
Xpvtdw = ypvcd 
128 (B) Double contractions, 
1 2. 
“puget = xpucai TYLaeL = TUG 
ambat = amdat giréer = hired 
Snrdet = Syroet 
3. 4 and 5. 
TYLAOLEY = TIL@pED TyLan = Tie 
piréorpev = hidoipev pirrén = Pirz 
dyroor = Snroi xpuvciw = ypvo@ 


amthén = ari 


amdom = aTr@ 
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129 The following are exceptions: 


aeipw = alpw 
aeiKia = aixia 
pcbon = poor. 
Crasis. 


180 6. There are two kinds of Cras’s. In the proper crasis 
there is a real coalition of two vowels in a long vowel or di- 
phthong, as in totzos for 76 éros, xo for xal 6, rapyipiov for 76 
apyvpwv. In the improper crasis the long vowel at the end of a 
word appears unchanged, and absorbs the short vowel at the be- 


ginning of the word following, as in 4 "yo, 1) "4. 


131 If the preceding word begins with a consonant, it is usual 
to place a coronts (56) over the new compound vowel, whether it 
was originally aspirated or not, the aspirate being indicated by the 
affection of the consonant in the preceding syllable: thus we write 
xovx and Odrepa for xal ovx and ta érepa. But if the preceding 
word is a monosyllable beginning with a vowel, it is sufficient to 
indicate the breathing of that preceding monosyllable, as in avnp 


for 6 avnp. 


132 When the first syllable of the second word has an accent, 
it is lost altogether in the improper crasis: thus we write s7) ’vdor, 
not yy “voov. But in the proper crasis, the second vowel alone 
retains its accent: thus we write raAAa from Ta dda, ydrav from 
wal drav, tdpa from rou apa; or if a diphthong is formed, rovzros, 
tovpyov, from 7d é7ros, 76 épyov; and when the second word is 
atonic, the crasis does not affect it with an accent: thus we have 
xet from xaiei. If the second word is aspirated, the breathing is 
changed to a lenis when it is represented by the aspiration of a 
consonant, as in yéotes for xal doris. 


133 Prepositions in composition are liable to crasis, because 
this is not considered as synthetic or true composition, but merely 
as a parathesis or juxta-position: thus we write zpov@nxev for 
mpoeOnxev, Mpovyovtas for wpoéyovras. But an aspirate will hinder 
the crasis in this instance: thus we have mpoéfoues by the side of 


Wpov-youct. 
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1384 There are a few cases of double crasis: as xcw7roAXAwy for 
cat 6 ‘AmréAXwv, Hippon. Fr, xxtI1. (16), and y&dmms for xad o 
“Adaues. 


Examples of Crasis. 
(a) The conjunction xa/: 


Kata: xaupi, xavri, xamd, xadedeiv, xavaloyuvtos, xayabos, xav, 
KGAXNOS, KAPTL, Yaa, YapTacal, yaTTa, KaeTbs, KaEioo, 
but not with aed. 

kale: Kax, nat, xnav, nati, xas (Doric only), xdvOev, xaviaurés, 
Kaxeivos, Kaya, KaxGés, xaotly, nati, yaTépors, and in the 
comedians xadOoev, xareyyov, xapeBivOwv. 

kalo: Xo, XWoW, ywrrov, yerws, y@oTis, but not the simple 
relative; xwdvvn, xovedilouat, KwdtJyous, Kw@mTdpay. 

cal ¢ (rather rare): «iyOvdua (Cratinus, ap. Meinek. 111. 379), «to- 
Navos (Archil. Fr. 106 [60]), «ivdev (Anacr. x11. 26), yése- 
revere (Kurip. Hel. 1024). 

eat v (rather rare): yv7d, yvrép, xUdaTos, yUIpécia, yUpvobérns. 

Kal: xn, xnpeis, KpdBov, 

kal w: xws, x@oTrEp. 

Kal at: yai, xateros (Archil. Fr. 80 [38]), xatoyuvn. 

wal ev: Kei, xeis, ata, Doric xyre, xiTe. 

kal ev: Kevotadys, Kevyouat, KxevO’s, KxevpuTpwxriay, but never 
with ev alone. 

Kal av: KxavTds, xavOts, yavTOv, yauvT?. 

kal ot: xoi, yolos, but «@vos, K@riav. 


wat ov: Kou(K), KoUTtS. 


(6) Two short vowels: 


@a: Tada, tayaba, TadnOy, TapKodvra, Tavaryxaia, Odyaptia, ay. 

@e€: Tapya, Tav, Tapa, Tami, Taxel, Tavaytia, TaTiTndela, Tape- 
mpooGev, Odrepa, Oadeda, Tdwn, wyo, axeivos, ape. 

ao: Gorda, Tapvyea, 

oa: avnp, avOpwrros, ayov, tayabov, tarvynua (Demosth. CLXXIII. 
12), tapyipwov, Doric wynp, odpoOiov (Pind. Ol. x1. 73), 
toxyahpa (Herod. Iv. 181), rwrdBawwov (11. 82), dpirtos 
(Hom.) 
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a€: vf, oye, ovpos, obv péom, TOUT, ToUpyoV, ToOUTFOS, ToOUKE;, 
_ ToUvTepov, ovpol, ovvexa, ovdopot, ovEepw, OaTepov, per- 
haps by false analogy from Odrepa, Doric @Aados, &c. 
00: Tovvopa, ToVvTigwW, Toivap, ovdvaceEs, odVOS, OUpLIS. 
0%: QOotipatwv is the only example. 
ou: Obdwp (Crates, apud Meinek. 11. 238), @daros (Aristoph. Lys. 
370, where some read OovdarTos). 


(c) A short vowel followed by a long vowel or diphthong : 


@at: taioypa, for which some read racypa (Eurip. Troad. 384; 
Hippol. 505). 

@auv: TaUvTa, TAVTOPATOV. 

on: Onpecu (Anstoph. Lys. 115, but aa or T@uwov, Hesiod. 
é. K. 7. 557), Onp@ov, Onuerepov. 

oat: Taittov, Balua, Doric @rodos. 

o av: tauté, wurés (Hom. Il. v. 396), rwvrd (Herod.), apwuvday 
(Aristoph. Av. 556), for which it is proposed by Mehl- 
horn to read mpavday, eliding the o of the preposition, 

0 ob: aves, @xdrpip, Twxid.ov. 


@) A long vowel or diphthong followed by a short vowel : 


ae: ayopa vy, xpela’s, oxid ori, ‘“Epud ‘ptrodale. 

asa: ai pyai or apyal, mepiowoua ‘wredOovra, Sytopas ’pa or 
on fopapa. 

are: ypayouas ya, xpjcOa 'répy. 

ea: KAavce pa or KAavadpa, oipwer ‘pa, ayopacer "yévetos. 
Mehlhorn regards these as instances of synizesis. 

eve: yoper’s, mwdrnoe’s, ef x (Cd. T. 1062), ef 'ritakoperba 
(Eurip. Suppl. 537). 

oc a: @Adow (Herod.). 

na: dpery, adnbea, but wy ‘Siceiv. 

ya: Twyopa, Tayaly, Tappodita, THyy "yap or TUXayaGh. 

7 e2 4 'pd, Ayes, fmt, 4 Ebmios, Bn "v8ov, 8) °BE’, ws} x, wh, 
pn ’v, 4 Tépa, pn 'tépwoe, 7) ‘KElvos. 

ne: H yo, THUD (Etym. M. 757. 24). 

wa: & VOpwre, & yale, & ’vonte, & 'vdpes, d yapvixot, & 'vak, 
® ‘vaca. 


@ a: tavdpi, raya0G, tayapéuvovos (Eurip. Iph. 7. 776). 
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we: @taipe, @ tay (or perhaps @ tay), Twrvypaypare (Plat. 
Hipparch. 228, ad fin.), wéddw ‘sri, Tpéyw'm’ acvas. 

me: Troue (Etym. M. 757, 24). 

wo: tapGaruod, but oxra “Bodoi. 

@O: TAYAy. 

ova: pou’dérns (Dindorf writes papérys, Soph. Phil. 903), 
paxpod ‘roTavcw, but tavdpds, tayabov, tayayéuvovos, 
raTréAX.wvos, with the Doric variety torya800, tTwpyeiov. 

ove: Tod ort, euod "mrdxovaov, avTov oti, pou KYUEY, yevou "yo, 
but rovvexa, Tovxeivou, TovKxeiev, TovmTLovToS, ToUmOU. 

ovo: cov ‘mricOev, Tov “Avprriov or TovAUpTrioV, ToUppoTrVyioU, Tov- 
Bono. 


(e) Two long vowels: 


nn: Onpépa. 

n ot: texia, which some regard as a synizests. 
nev: nurdaBea, or rather evrAaSeva (above, 22). 
nav: autn. 

av: TAUTH. 

wo: dypuat, atvpe, ayGa, aypcsunv. 

@ av; tavt@, Herod. twuTe. 


Synizesis. 
185 Synizesis may be considered as the incipient stage of 


synerests or crasis. It is in reality a synalephe, but does not 
exhibit itself in the written forms. 


186 As a substitute for syneresis within the word, it appears 
most frequently in those cases where e before a, 0, w is pronounced 
like our y- thus ¢adwxev is a trisyllable, Oeds a monosyllable, 
qodews a dissyllable. Sometimes we find the same value assigned 
to «, after a guttural or dental, as when xapdia becomes a dissylla- 
ble* (see above, 17, 18). Sometimes o or v has the force of our 
w, a3 in Sydoes and dvoty, which are dissyllables and monosyllables 
respectively in Homer and Sophocles, There are some who would 


1 Dindorf would write xdp{a in three passages of Aschylus (vid. Steph. Thes. 11. 
p. 1106 D). 
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express the synizesis of € by elision within the word: thus Dindorf 
_writes vodala in Eurip. Alc. 103. 


137 As a substitute for improper crasis, we find synizesis of 1, 
et, w, before vowels, whether long or short, and even diphthongs: 
thus we have synizesis in 47 ov, émet ov, &9 oletiotov, irrw ‘Hpa- 
ARS, Evuadio avdpeupoyry, and so forth. 


Examples of Synizesis. 
(a) In the same word: 

ea and 4: 7o0)\eas, tredéxeas, Aivéas, Onota, ypucéas, &c. 

€0: IIndéos, ypucéouw, Neomwrorepos, Geol, &e. 

ew: Mevédew, médews, @ncéws, Baciéws, jyéwv, Grew, wpo- 
mpeava, &c. 

ta: aéduas, Abyurrias, ‘Iotialav, ovpavia, &c. 

o and vu: dydoov poe (Hom. Jl, xiv. 287), Saxpvoroe (Xvi. 173), 
dvoiv, "Epwiwv, &e. 


(6) Between two words: 
a: un adda, 8) avriBrov. 
n: eal pets, etharrivn 7é. 
e: py eGo, oy EBSopor. 
evs pr edévat, 7 elddTos, 7 Elodxev. 


€t ou: é7rél ov. 

wo 7, a: “Itrw ‘“Hpaxdis, Evvario avdpepovry. 
@ el: eyo ely. 

@ ou: eye Op, > Arde oux, aaBéotw ove. 


ww: up aoxupope, © Evpser&n. 
Ecthlipsis. 
138 c. <Ecthlipsis, or elision, properly speaking, applies only 


to a short vowel at the end of a word, before a vowel, whether long 
or short, at the beginning of the word following, and its proper 
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mark is the apostrophe (56): thus we have ray’ dy for taya ay, 
olds 7 Av for olds re Hv, ad’ od for amd ov, éf’ @ for émt @, and so 
forth. Besides the apostrophe, a change of accentuation sometimes 
marks the elision, according to the following rule: If the elided 
vowel had an accent, it loses this in the case of particles; but nouns 
and verbs substitute an acute on the preceding syllable: thus we 
have am’ adAdwyv for ard adXwv, but arr’ écay for érrd écayv, Taxat 
én for wadata én, att’ pace for ava eSpace. 


139 The following short vowels are not liable to elision: 
(a) monosyllabic forms of the article (except in Eurip. Cyclops, 
265); (b) @ in pa and ava; (c) e in ié, and generally in the 3rd 
person, which adds an v; (d) o in the genitives in -ow, -ao; (e) «¢ 
in mepl, rl, dtc, and the dative sing. of the 3rd declension. With 
regard to the latter, apparent exceptions belong to synizesis. 
Homer elides the final « of the dative plural; not so the Tragedians. 


The apparent elisions of -ae belong to syntzesis. 


140 There is sometimes an apocope of a vowel at the end of a 
word, as in ecthlipsis, without any contact with a vowel at the 
beginning of another word: thus we have mrad for wave (Aristoph. 
Eq. 821), Stawv, Starve arjpa (AXsch. Pers. 1083), Gu for dua (Aris- 
toph. Vesp. 570), vn Ad for vn Ata (Anecd. Bekk. 1231, 1362), 
Seiy for Setva in the Syracusan dialect (Apollon. pronom. 75 ©), 
tpépow for rpéporus (Etym. M. 764, 52). There are also apoco- 
pated nouns; as xpé for xpiOn, d0 for Sama, Adra for Adwai, and 
probably &vexa for év éxai. The most common apocope is that of 
the prepositions; ava, mapa, and xara being most liable to it in 
Homeric Greek, arepe in Holic, and zroré for wpés in Doric. Thus 
we have: 


(a) Without assimilation: dv 8 dpa, dv vamos, dvdiya, avvein, 
avtpérawv, &c., map Avs, tap Aiuvay, wapBaivwy, Kat Téy, Kat- 
Oaveyv, wor TO Atés, WOT Tav vuKTA. 

(5) With assimilation: du mupyous, au mérpats, auSoapa, 
appasov, ayxpenacaca, ayxpiow, ayEnpavn, Kxax Kepadyy, xaw 
médiov, KaTTavucay, Katrmece, Kay ydvu, KaBBadov, Kaxyedas, 
Kat padapa, Kau pév, Kappopos, kay voyov. We find rarer assimi- 
lations With azo, as améupet, aBBadev, and vd, as uUBBaddew, 
vomrAn€. | 
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(c) With the last syllable wholly omitted, as in xd«rave, 
xaryxebe, xartopvica, kapbipevos, xaBaivev, xaterov for xarémecov, 


The important particles dv and xev or xa are apocopated forms 
of ava and «ard. 


Ectasis. 

141 The second class of vowel-affections is known by the 
general name of ectasis (&eracts), productio, or “lengthening.” It 
may generally be regarded as a substitute for some lost consonant, 
and frequently appears as a transposition or hyperthests. We have 
already considered this in its connexion with the assimilation of 
consonants (above, 104). But, for the sake of system, the doctrine 


must be formally stated here, in its relation to the pathology of 
vowels. 


142 Primary ectasis appears as a direct insertion of « or v 
without transposition. Thus we have Selous by the side of Séovs, 
trovyay for riyny, deEcacOw for Se€dcOw, and so forth. So also we 
have povvos by the side of pédvos, votcos by the side of védcos, 
ovdopevos by the side of dAduevos, and the like. But there are 
etymological reasons for these insertions of « and v. 


143 The insertion of « (if it can be called an insertion, for 
strictly speaking it indicates the primitive form), very commonly 
represents itself under the form-e, with that palatal pronunciation 
which so often yields to synizesis. In Bosotian inscriptions we 
have the forms aywvoGeriovros, yopayiovros, &c., for which the 
Ionians wrote, probably with synizests, aywvoeréovros, yopayéov- 
tos, &c., and the Attics the contractions a@ywvoberoivros, yoparyoiv- 
tos, &c. Compare also nepéPopar with deipw = aépyw, jitre with 
evre, adnOnin (pronounced ddAnOynyn) with dandea, &c. 


144 As we have already seen, an apparent ectasis with ¢ is 
often nothing more than an hyperthesis of that letter. The same 
occasionally happens with v. Thus édavvw (root éAa-) is to be 
explained by a transposition in the formative adjunct vv- (110, d). 


145 This hyperthesis must be carefully distinguished from the 
strengthening of « or v in the root, by the prefix e or o. Thus 
mew and méroGa exhibit modifications of the root v6-, found in 

10 


ay 
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é-170-ov; omevow and arovdn, xédevOos and axddovGos, point to 
lost roots in which v alone appeared: whereas pédawa and éAavvw 
exhibit transpositions of the « and v. It is possible, indeed pro- 
bable, that the ¢, 0, prefixed to the root-vowels ¢, v, may have ori- 
ginated in hyperthesis, but, even then, this, as a transference into 
the root, must be distinguished from the other transferences which 
are more distinctly consonantal, and more formally terminational. 
In comparative grammar the strengthening of a root by prefixing 
¢, o is known by the Sanscrit name guna, ¢.e. “corroboration.” 
The substitution of 7 (involving a vocalized guttural) for a is also 
a kind of guna, which stands half-way between the prefix e, 0, and 
the hyperthesis of . By a principle of compensation ao or to may 
always be represented by ew; thus we have Aads by the side of 
Aéws, the old particle dFos by the side of éws, the genitives ixérao 
and iérew, vauvrdwy and vavTewy, moXi-os and moAews, BactreFos 
and Bacirdéws, &e. 


Examples of Ectasis. 


(a) At the beginning of a word: aierds, alet, nryabéos, nrac- 
cal, nuaboels, jvepoeis, nis, elapivds, eiiativos, ciiioow, etvaxoa tot, 
elpwTaw. 


(6) Within the word: Baoirnios; KAnis; aAnOntn; marpquos ; 
evpweis; Ardvucos; édaia by the side of édda; anrés by the side 
of aeros; xaiw and xXaiw by the sifle of xaw and Krdw; ’Ayauxds, 
TTataucds, "A@nvauxos; ayvoidw; adrotaw; toln; poin; oto; 
evvota, evTrAOLa, Tvoin, evpola, Svappowa, xpoin, yAolm by the side 
of voos, wéos, arvdos, pbos, xpdos, xAd0s ; youvara, Sovpata, Koipos, 
poivos, ovdds, odr0s, OvAUprros, TrovAUs, Souduyodelpwy by the side 
of yovara, &c.; xewds, orewos by the side of xevds, orevds, &e. 


(c) At the end of a word, chiefly the prepositions: dzat, xarai, 
vrai, Sia, trapal, vieip. 





PART III. 


INFLEXION. 


CHAPTER I. 
DECLENSION OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 


§ I. General Remarks. 


146 It has been already shown that every noun and verb in 
the Greek language may be reduced, by stripping off an affix, pre- 
fix, or both, to some single syllable, which constitutes its meaning, 
and which is found also in other words of cognate signification. 
This ultimate element we call the root, stem, or basis of the word. 
The prefix may generally be stript off at once, but the removal of 
the affix is often a double operation. To confine ourselves for the 
present to the noun, we find that almost every word of this kind 
ends with a short termination, often a single letter, which marks its 
immediate relation to the other objects in connexion with it, and 
which we call the case-ending. But in the majority of nouns, we 
find, between this and the root, an affix, consisting of one or more 
pronominal stems, which marks the definite class and quality of 
the noun, and points out the restriction with which the general 
force of the root is applied in the particular instance. When the 
case-ending alone is removed, the remaining part of the word is 
called its crude or uninflected form, whether it has another prono- 
minal affix or not. The affections of the uninflected form, as 
such, belong to a different subject—that of the formation of words 
by derivation or otherwise (Part 1v.). At present we are con- 
cerned only with the crude forms and cases of the noun. © 


147 The Greek noun (dvoya, nomen) is either substantive 
(Svopxa trpoonyoptxdy) or adjective (dvoua ériBerov or érBerixoy): 


-~ 
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the former expresses a person or thing; the latter expresses the 
quality of a person or thing; or, to speak more strictly, the former 
expresses an appropriated, the latter an unappropriated quality. 


The Greek noun has five cases (rrwcets, casus): three numbers 
(dpOpoi, numeri),—singular, dual, and plural (évxés, wAnOuvricos, 
Svixds): and three genders (yévn, genera),—masculine, feminine, 
and neuter (apoevtxov, OnAuxov, ovd€érepor). 


(a) Cases. 


148 The five cases are the nominative, genitive, dative, accu- 
sative, and vocative. Properly speaking, the vocative («Aqruxn) is 
not a separate inflexion, but is either the crude form, or the same 
as the nominative. And the nominative (evOeia or op@n, casus 
rectus) stands opposed to the genitive (yeven, xTnTicn, TaTtpixn), 
dative (Soran, érvrradtien), and accusative (airvatian), which are 
called wAa@ytas rrodcecs, casus obliqgut. The Stoics and Peripatetics 
differed as to the reason for calling these inflexions mwrwces, casus, 
“ fallings.”” 


The genitive may be translated by “of, from, out of, by:” the 
dative by “to, with, at, for: the accusative corresponds to our 
simple objective case, or implies ‘motion towards a place or ob- 
ject.” The use of the cases must be learned from the syntax. 
When a noun is used immutably in an oblique case it is called 
an adverb (érippnya, adverbium). 

Besides these five cases, which alone appear in the ordinary 
declensions of nouns, there are remains of other inflexions, which 
are partly absorbed in the existing cases, or still represented by 
distinct forms of certain words. 


(a) The locative or case of rest, which is generally absorbed in 
the dative, appears as a distinct form in some a and o nouns, 
chiefly proper names of places: thus we have in a nouns, ’AOjvas, 
’"AOnunat; ’AXwtrenn, "AXwrexnot; @eomeai, @eamiacr; IIXatasad, 
TInatasaor; Aexérera, Aexedeiaor; ‘Odvprria, 'OrAvprriact; "Epyia, 
"Epxiact; also Qipacuw, foras, and épacwv, opportune, and in one 
Attic inscription (Béckh, C. J. no. 140) we have tots tapuéace for 
tots Tapziats. In o nouns we have "IcOuds, "IoOpoi, ta Méyapa, 
Meyapot, Iletpards, Tletpasoi, and the Attic demes Xqnrrot, Lounot, 
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&c.; also the common words ol«os, wedot, wéocot. In consonantal 
nouns we have Ive, IIvOot, Mapafav, Mapabau, and Awdan 
from the obsolete Awdaép for AwSevn. 


(6) The form in -¢s is used by the epic poets, and sometimes 
also by the lyric poets, to denote a dative, genitive, or even an 
accusative with or without a preposition: thus we have forms like 
nehariide, Kucuipe, Oedpur, ixpibper, Sxeopu, oTBeopur, vaipur, 
éoxapddiy (by a metrical affection for éoyapagw), xorudSovdde (for 
xoruhndougs), &e. In vooge, Axpupis, &c. the form is merely 
adverbial. 


(c) The form in -Oey or -e generally indicates derivation or 
motion from a place, as Evfevida wrarpabe Laryeves (Pind. Nem. v1J. 
70), but is also used as a common genitive, especially in the pro- 
nouns euébev, cébev, eer. 


(b) Numbers. 


149 The dual, though a very old form, is never regarded in 
Greek syntax as a necessary expression for things considered as 
pairs, and is constantly interchanged with the plural, of which it is — 
merely a corruption. Homer uses it very frequently to denote 
things taken in couples (see J/. vii. 41, 45), and it is common in 
the Attic dialect; but the plural gradually superseded it; after the 
time of Alexander it became nearly obsolete; and it is not to be 
found in the New Testament. It is one of the most remarkable 
coincidences between the olic dialect and the Latin, that neither 
of them has dual forms (see Anecd. Bekk. 1184, 21). But they are 
found in Sanscrit. 


(c) Genders. 

150 The main rules with regard to the genders of nouns are 
the following: 

(1) Masculine: names of male persons and animals; as 2w- 
KpaTns, anp, mpodyrns, adéxtwp, réwv, and of months, winds, 
rivers, and hills, as 6 Tayndiwv, 6 Zépupos, 6 "Iuocds, 6 Tapvacds. 

(2) Feminine: names of female persons and animals; as 
’"Aotrracia, yuvn, Ovyarnp, Koppewtpia, adextopis, Méatva, and even 
diminutives of proper names; as 7 Acdvriov; also the proper names 
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of countries, islands, and cities, and the distinctive names of trees 
and plants; as Aaxwvia, Ajjdos, 'AOjvat, éXatn, dyepdos, Tirus. 

(3) Neuter: infinitives used substantively, names of letters of 
the alphabet, and generally all words or even phrases which are 
regarded merely as outward forms or material objects; as ro Oy, 
70 ada, Td TENT, TO yuaOs ceavTov, TO Tetyos, TO TleNaoryixov. 


Ezceptions. 
(a) The form of the word sometimes maintains the gender in 
spite of the signification: thus (a) nouns in -a and -y of the first 
declension are always feminine; as 7 A7@n, “the river Lethe,” 
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7 ‘Occa, “mount Ossa,”’ 7) Afzvyn, “ mount tna.”’ 


(6) Nouns in -ov of the second declension, excepting, as 
above, diminutives from proper names: thus we have 76 pecpaxvop, 
“the boy,” 1d avOperruy, “the mannikin,” 70 yuvasop, “ the little 
wench,” ro avdparodov, “the slave,” 1rd Avxasov, “mount Ly- 
ceum.” 

(c) Nouns in -os (-or-), -¢ and -evs of the third declension ; as 
70 téxos, “the child,” 7d “Apyos, “the city Argos,” 76 sézrept, 
“pepper,” 6 Pavorevs, “the city Phanoteus.”’ In Aristoph. Thesm. 
432, Tis ypayparéws is merely a joke. 


(2) Nouns used only in the plural; as of Aeros, “the city 
Delphi,’ ra Aetxrpa, “the town Leuctra,”’ ta madica, “the pet” 
(delicia). 


(8) Besides these there are certain special exceptions. 


(2) The following names of rivers and hills are feminine: 
n XTvt, 7 Tlapyns, 7 KapayBSu, 9 Uedwpias or Terwpis, 7 Xarxis, 


e 


at “AXdzrets. 


(6) The following names of countries and cities are masculine: 
Ilévros, Atyaddés, Mdons, ‘Qpwires, "Opydpuevos, "Ovynords, Kd- 
vwBos (-7ros), Otvewy, and most of those in -ous, -as, and -wy, as 
Aadvois, Tapas, Bpavpwy, though some are common, as Mapa- 
Ody, "Axpayas, Ledtvois, Prods, Ke. 

(c) The following names of trees and plants are masculine: 
goivik, épeveds, perrés, AwTds, KUTICOS, dxavOos, audpaxos, aomrd- 
payos, aadddedos, EAAEBopos, AdrraGos, and the following are com- 
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mon: xépacos, Kopapos, KoTiwos, wamupos. The general term 
Spis was masc. in the Lacedsemonian dialect, which was imitated 
in this respect by the later writers (Schol. Arist. Nub. 401). 


151 In many cases the feminine is distinguished from the 
masculine by a formative affix. The following are the most com- 
mon examples of this motion of substantives, which, as we shall 
see, is regular in certain classes of adjectives : 

-os into -7 Or -a; a8 viwpds, viwrn; KOpOs, KOpN; Exupos, Exupd. 

—rns and -rnp into -rpia; a8 trouTys, wWointpia; adrmp, adrrpia. 

-rnp and -rwp into -retpa (in the poets); a8 owrnp, owreipa; rapy- 
Sapatwp, Tavdaparetpa. 

Ts or -ns into -ris = 718-5 or -is = 18-5; a8 mpoddrys, mpoddtis; 
Lrapriarys, Larapriaris; UKvOns, UevOes ; Wépons, Mepais. 

Obs. Some of these endings have more than one form of the femi- 
nine; thus Ayorjp or Ayor7s makes Ayorepa, cvdAAyoTpia, Ayorpis ; 
opxnomp makes opynotpia and | PAIRS okeryp makes odérapa and 
oA€ris; and avAnrpp or avAnrys makes avAyrpia and avArrpis. 

-os into -is=i-s; a8 alyparwros, atyparwris; xamnnos, xamnrdks. 
-evs into -is; as Awprevs, Awpis. 

Consonant noun into -is; as guAak, duAaxis ; "EXAnv, “EXAnvis. 

-wy, -as into -awa=avya; a8 Néwy, Néawa; TéxTwY, TéxTawa; 
Spaxwy, Spaxawa; Aaxwv, Adxawva; Oeparrwv, Oeparrawa; 
pérXas, pédawva; Tadas, TAadawwa. 

Obs. We have also certain irregular forms, which seem to indicate 
other inflexions of the masculine since become obsolete; as Geos, Géatya ; : 


Avnos, Avnava; ts, vawa; Seoworns, Séoxrowa by the side of worma, 
and Seororis. 


Various nouns form the feminine in -coa; as avaf, avacca (for 
avax-ta); @pak, @pycca; Ons, Ojoca; Kpns, Kpjooa; Kitt, Ki- 
Moca; Poink, Poiicca; AiBus, AiBuvoca; gay, gacoa. To 
this class belongs BacwWevs, which, however, makes not only Bacé- 
Moca, but Baciiea, Baoidés, and even Baciduwvra. 

The feminine patronymics sometimes exhibit a shortened form 
of the masculine: thus we have Bopeadns, Bopeas; Tavrardns, 
Tavradis. Others are formed independently in -ivy and -wvn, as 
"Adpacrivn from “Adpactos, npwtyn, npdvn, npwts and npaoca from 
pes; "Hrextpuavn from "Hrextpvov, Tuvdapewvn from Tuvdapeds 
(see Lobeck, Pathol. pp. 32, 509). 


, 
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§ II. Substantives. 


152 The following are the case-endings of the masculine noun 
in the singular number. Comparative philology teaches us that 
the nominative case-ending of the noun, denoting the subject, is to 
be referred to the second pronominal element, which indicates 
relative proximity. To this the genitive, denoting removal from 
the subject, adds the third pronominal element under the form 
-v. The dative, which denotes juxta-position, repeats the second 
element under the form -t. The accusative, denoting the object, 
is content with the third element alone. 


Original Forms. Existing Forms. 
N. -s “5 
G. = -avo-v, -Oe-v (109) -to, -os, -ov (107) 
adv. -Oev, -ws 
D. = -u, -fu, -t -pt, -t 
adv. -0, -du 
A. -T, -V, -WoE -y, -a (107) 


153 The plural is formed from the singular by the addition of 
the collective -s. 


Original Forms. Existing Forms. 
N. -o€S -es, -t (107) 
G. -cvov-s, -cwy (95) -wpv (107) 
D. -i-ol-v -i-awv, -ecow (92) 
-€-C1, -(-S 
A. -V=-S -a-s, -d-s, -ous (94) 


154 The dual presents abridged forms of the plural. 


N. and A. -€ or absorbed. 
G. and D. -Lv. 


155 The feminine case-endings are generally distinguished 
from the masculine by the substitution of -ca- for -c-. Sometimes 
by a reduplication of this termination, as -1a for -va-ca, or -&-s for 
-o-s. Comparative philology shows that this extension. is due to 
the wish to express more strongly the relative and collective nature 
of things conceived as feminine or maternal. 
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Singular. 
Original Forms. Existing Forms. 
N. -0@a, -6s, -ds, -& -ca, -ta, -la, ~a, -§ (92) 
G. -ca-w-y, -ca-u6 “ONS, -UAS, -NS, -AS, -0S, -WS 
D. -ca-t, -ca-dt, ca-t = -o, -W0, -77, -4, -1, -8e 
A. -oa-v, -cav-de -nv, -lay, -ay, -a, -oa 
Plural. 
N. -oa-s “cal, -lat, -at, -€5, -O€S 
G. -ca-wr-s -TAO), -TOY, -LaV, -av, -Sov 
D. -ca-t-ot -CALOL, -UUTL, ~<A, -ETOL 
-eot, -dect 
A. -cars “0s, -ias, -as, -as, -bas 
Dual. 


Terminations are absorbed, as in the masculine: 
N. and A. -od, -&e, -1a, -a 


G. and D. -cawy, -vaty, -acy, -dotv, -ow 


156 The neuter has, strictly speaking, no nominative, but 
uses for that purpose the accusative, originally in -r or -v: it 
has no plural in -s of this case, but substitutes, for the singular -7 
or -y, the combination -vr, which is invariably softened into -a 
(107). In other respects, the neuter inflexions do not differ from 
the masculine. 


Ezamples of the case-endings. 


(a) a noun, feminine: 


Singular. 
Original Forms. Existing Forms. 

N. S0€a=dox-ca défa 
G.  Sofa-cwyv, Sof-a-is 50&ns 

-Oev 
D.  Sofa-0, Sofa-i 86 

-pt 
A. Soka-v and dofar-de d6fay 


11 
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Plural. 
Original Forms. 
dofa-es, SoEa-i 
dofa-cvov-s, Sofa-rov-s 
dofa-i-owy 
dof£a-v-s 


Dual. 


N. and A. Sefa-ces, So€a-vs 
G. and D. Se€d-cwor-s, Sé£aroev 


(6) o noun, masculine: 


PoORA 


Pp ODQA 


Singular. 
Onio-s 
Snpo-cvov, Snpo-cvo 
Snpo-Ot, Snyo-i 


Snpo-v, Snpo-v-de 


Plural. 
Onpo-ces 
Snpo-cvov-s 
Snpo-tow - 
Snpo-v-5 


(c) « noun, feminine: 


POA 


Pr DF RA 


Singular. 
pu-ol-s 
duct-clov 
-Oev 


Plural. 
puat-ces 
puat-cvov-s 
guot-ouw 
guot-y-s 


example of the changes or confusions. 


Existing Forms. 
Sofas 
So-awy, Sofa 
So-aow, Sofas 
d6€as 


guot-os, pua-ews 
guoti, puoes 


guaw 


ducts, puces 
guaiwv, dvcewy 
guavow, pucerw 
gvccas, pices 


1 As the dual is, in itself, a corrupted form of the plural, it is sufficient to give one 


(d) v noun, masculine: 


> 9 ae 


POO 


Plural. 


N.A. yevo-r 

G. —--yeve-ctop, yeve-cos 

D. —-yevo-rs, yeve-s 
Plural. 

N.A. yeve-vr 

G. -yeve-cwor-s 

D. = -yeve-owv 


: 


ire 
; 
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157 The case-endings are differently affected by the different 
terminations of the crude or uninflected form. These differences 
are called declenstons (xdices), and are three in number: (I) the 
-a declension, when the uninflected form ends in -a, or when the 
noun is feminine in -ca, -va, -a: (II) the -o declension, when the 
uninflected form ends in -o: and (III) the consonant declension, 
when the uninflected form ends in a consonant or in -z or -v, which 
are ultimate states of consonants (above, 20, b). 


FIRST DECLENSION IN -a. 


158 «a. Masculine Nouns. 
taplas, “a distributor.” 
Root, rep-, -tapu-, “‘to cut or divide.” 


Uninflected form, tap-ta- 


Singular. 
Tapla-s | 
taplov (for rauu-d-o, -e-w, -¢-0 from Tapud-oror) 
Tapla (for rapla-: from rapla-6:) 
Tapla-v 
Tapia 

Plural. 
Tapiat (for rayla-ces) 
Taptov (for rayid-wr from rayid-cror-s) 
Tapiat-owv (for raud--ow) and Taplas 
Tapias (for raplay-s) 

Dual. 
N.A.V. tapia 


, 


G.D.  rapiaw 


PURZ Peas 
<1 


159 Sometimes -:a is, through -ea, contracted into 7, the 
uncontracted form being generally obsolete, except in some proper 
names, a8 Bopéas, Bopéov, where it remains uncontracted, and 
“Eppéas, ‘Epuns, where both forms are retained throughout the 
singular, thus: 

‘Eppéas, “Eppiis 
"Eppéov, ‘Eppod 
‘Eppes, “Epyg 

‘Eppéay, ‘Eppnv 


POA 
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More commonly, however, the contraction is not indicated by 
the circumflex. Thus we have: 


PURA APeae 
< 


160 3. 


xpirns, “a judge.” 
Root, xpt-, “to separate.” 
Oninflected form, xpt-tea- = xpt-rya. 


Singular. 

KptTn-s (for xperéa-s) 
KptTov or KptTéw (for xperéao from xpered-orcp) 
KpLTH (for xperéa-c from xperéah) 
KptTH-v (for xperéa-r) 
Kpiré 

Plural. 

. KplTat (for xperéa-ces) 

KpLT@v (for xpcredww from xpcred-crov-s) 
KptTatow OY KptTais (for xpered-t-ow) 
KpwTas (for xperéay-s) 

Dual. 
N.A.V. Kpira G.D. xperaiv. 


Feminine Nouns. 
(a) In -oa. 


Moivca, “‘a recollector’” and “deviser,” i.e. “Goddess of 


memory and poetry.”’ 


Root, po- or a = pev (107), “to recollect,” “ contrive.” 


Uninflected form, poovr- or paovr- 
Singular 


N.V. pot-ca (for ub0rr-ga) 

G. peov-ons (for podyr-ca-ts) 

D. pov-o7 ; (for podsr-ca-t) 

A. pov-cda-v (for uborr-ca-v) 
Plural. 

N.V. pot-oas (for pborr-ca-s) 
-G. pLou-cawp, povoay (for poowrad-ovov-s) 
D. jsov-c-al-ct, pLov-cas (for poorr-od-t-ct) 

A. ovoas (for pobyr-cays) 
Dual. 
N.A.V. potea GD uote 
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The nouns, which are declined like Movea, are those which end 
in -a& preceded by any consonant except p. They are nouns, like 
Moica, in -oa, as Bupod, défa, avacca, yrdooa, péucca, diva; 
those in -fa, as tpdmeta, pata, pita; in -AXa, a8 deANa, GuscdAa ; 
and a number of nouns in -va, as duvva, adyva, Séorrowa, eydva, 
evOuva, éatva, papayva, pépiuva, pUpaiwa, Teiva, TéTva, Tpipva, 
xAaiva, the proper names Alywa, IIvdéva, and the Latin word 
afiva. It seems probable that all of these represent original 
forms in -oa; for ¢ is here So or to, rpdémeta being [re]tpatred-ca, 
and pata being pdo-ca from pacocw = payye, the special term 
for making barley bread (Plat. Resp. 11. p. 3728). Then as ¢ is 
an ultimate vocalization of s or h (above, 18, 7), we have the 
same affix implied in duAdr\a=dpitua, Néatva=reawa (above, 
103, 104), and a comparison of wérva with mérma, and of both 
with déorowa by the side of Seomérns, leads to the conclusion 
that the nouns in -vd also originally ended in -ma. Besides 
these there are some special cases, which probably involve less 
explicable corruptions of the same kind; such are dxav@a, apda, 
Slaira, érlBda, pappa, vadOa, maida, mpéoBa, Torpa (Torun in 
the Tragedians). See Lobeck, Phryn. pp. 331, 447. 


Obs. By the side of the nouns in -va we have others in -vy, as evvy, 
Ootvn, otvn, alvn, wrotvy, weivy, dwvy, and the nouns in -cvv; and 
the side of nouns in -ca the poetical forms doy, époy, dfn, and avéy. 


161 (8) In-a pure or -pa retaining the a throughout. Thus 
we have guAia, “friendship” (root, pir-, “to love,” uninflected 
form, Gid-y& or pide-); aretpa, “an attempt” (root, mep-, untin- 
flected form, wept-). 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.V. pidta, retpa «= N. A.V. Gudia, telipa = NV. tN, areipas 
G.  pidias, welpas G.D. didiaw, relpay G. diddy, repay 
D. = prrd4, arelpa D. didrtau, trelpass 
A. — uAlay, treipay A. Alas, weipas 


(1) The name of a pure, which is not a very happy designation 
(for it often involves an absorbed consonant), is given to a after 
another vowel or p. The vowel, however, which allows the a to 
remain, is generally either ¢ or ¢, as in mavdeia, “ education; dds- 
ed, “truth ;” Qed, “a goddess ;” ia, “violence.” We have, 
however, a pure after a in édda, and in the contracted words pwa 
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for pvaa, A@nva for "A@nvaa'; after o in mda, ordéa, ypoa (which 
often, however, end in -1a); after w in aAwa only; after v in ya, 
xapva, oicva, ooTpva, ova. The only exceptions to a pure after 
p are abapn, aiOpn, Selpn, xbpn, xoppn, and the compounds in 
“HETPNS, 88 ‘yeopéeTprS. 

(2) The a is retained in some cases where it is not preceded 
by a vowel or p: such are the words dada, oxavdada, and the 
proper names "Avdpopéda, T'éra, Avoria, Kiooaida, Kuvala, Anda, 
Mixxa, NéSa, Piroundra, probably all Doric forms. 


162 The a, in those cases in which it is retained as pure, 
varies in quantity according to its origin. If it is the Doric repre- 
sentative of an Attic », or if it can be resolved etymologically into 
-a=-eaod or -pa=-paca (and this is always the case when there 
ig a corresponding masculine in -vos or -pos), it is necessarily long. 
But when the termination itself is -cd or -pa@ for -oa or -pud, it is 
necessarily short. The following details will show the applica- 
tion of these distinctions. 


(a) -a long. 


(1) -a@ is always long in the terminations -aa, -ea, -oa, -va, 
-wa, because here we have an absorbed ¢ or a; for example, édaa 
is for €Ad-ya, and Gea for Oeyd. 

(2) -a is always long when it stands as a distinct termination, 
even though it has an ¢ before it; thus in BaciAed, “a queen,’’ we 
have merely the derivative in -va from Sactdevs, analogous to the 
feminines -yAuxela, Gnreva, o€eia from yAuKus, GnAvs, o£’s; but in 
Baoinela, ‘‘a kingdom,” we have a derivative in -a=ya or -ca from 
Bacthevw. For the same reason the -a is long in dyopa, yannvala 
(from the dative yadnvy), rela, TaWela, pidla, ayia, ypoia, dddola, 


aipa, xopa, aloxpa, npuépa. 
(b) -a short. 
(1) -a is always short in nouns derived from adjectives in -ys, 
as dxpiBys (dxptBe-ya), axpiBera; ddnOns (ddAnBe-ya), adyOeud; for 


1 'A Oda is the form preferred by the Atticdramatists (see Porson ad Kurip. Orest. 
26). Bat’A@ypala is the only form found in public documents before the archonship 
of Ruclides (see Béokh, Staatshaushalt. d, Athen. IL. p. 200). 
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which, however, Homer has the longer forms aAn@nin, &c. Simi- 
larly it is short in travaxeva, médNeva, Kopwvera, and the adjectives in 
-ela from -vs, a8 of€eta, or in -via from -ws, a8 Terupvia. But uytpura 
for untpu-yé has a long -d. 

(2) Compounds in -ova have the -a short; as evvova, radippoa, 
EvS8oua. 

(3) Nouns in -pa for -ca or -pia, and of course in -wa, have 
the -a short; as odipa, meipa, opynotpia, yevereipa, dumrvia, réTMA, 
Tippa. 

(4) -a is short in 824 and p/@ for di-va and pév-ta. 


163 (7) Sometimes the -:a is written -ea; as in oux-éa, “a 
fig-tree ;” and in this case the termination 1s contracted into -» or 
-@ throughout: : 


Singular. Plural. 
N. V. ovuxéa, ovn7 N. V. cunéas, oveai 
G.  oveéas, ounns G.  ouKedv, ovxav 
D. = ovxéa, ouny D. ovxéais, cvais 
A. ocvuxéay, cuncny A. ovxéas, ovxas 
Dual. 
N.A. V. cuxéa, ovna G. D. cuxéaw, cuxaiv 


164 (5) When the uncontracted form is obsolete, the contrac- 
tion is not indicated by the circumflex: thus from riyd-ea (root, 
Ti-, or uninflected form, tiysa-) we have tin, “honour” or 
“price; and from din, “equivalent” or “atonement” (root, 
Six- or Sey-), we have d/x-ea = Sinn, which are inflected thus: 


Singular. Plural. 
N.V. = ren Tipat 
G. TUULAS TLL 
D. TULy TULas 
A. Tim TLS 
N.V. 8den Sixas 
G. dLens Suxay 
D. dien dleats 
A. Shenv dlcas 
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N. A.V. ria Sina 
G.D. = tepaty Sica 


Compare the masculine xpirjs with ‘Eppéas (159). 


165 General Remarks on the First Declension. 

(a) Nouns in -ys generally make the vocative in 4, thus: 

(1) Nouns in -rys; a8 xpira, épyarad, ovxopavra, ’Opéora, 
WOMTa. 

(2) Nouns in -ns; as vradorpiBa, yewpérpa. 

(3) Ethnic names; as Ilépoa, LxvOa. 


Other names, as the patronymics and proper names in -dns, 
make -dn, as “Arpeidn,”Aidn; but we have Xrpeyiades in Aristoph. 
Nub. 1206. 


(4) There are some nouns in -ds (chiefly contracted, as Anuas 
for Anunrpios, Znvas for Znvédwpos) and in -y¢ (chiefly foreign, as 
Mavens), which retain the -a or -7 throughout, thus: 

“aS, -@, -G@, -@aV, -Q, 
“NS, “> “Ms NY, ~1)- 


(8) In the epic dialect -a is changed into -», and in the Doric 
-7 is changed into -a: thus we have in the one ev7rAoin for evtrAo1a, 
and in the other Tia for ri. The AXSolians sometimes wrote 
short -@ for -n, as in & Aika, & vipa. 


(y) The epic dialect substitutes the vocative for the nomina- 
tive form in nouns in -ys: thus we have imméta, nrrvta, vededn- 
Yepéra, aixunra, Ovéora, &c. Three forms are proparoxytone: 
axaxnra, evpvorra, and pntlera. 


(8) From this they have a genit. sing. and plur. in -ao, -awy, 
which may of course be referred, like the vocative, to the original 
crude form of the noun: and the -ao is often softened into -ew, 
according to an euphony constantly observed in Greek (above, 145). 
From zroAA2} and avr7 we have both forms in Homer, but always 
wagéwy and atacéwy. In Herodotus -ew and -ewy are the regular 
forms for substantives and pronouns, and they are not unfrequent 
in adjectives and participles. Thus we have, 1. 180, wA(vOon 

12 
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omréwy. 11. 113, avatptBopevéor Tay ovpéwy. VII. 188, Tocov- 
Téwy pupiadéwy. 


(ec) The dative plural in Ionic ends in -yoe; the termination | 
-ns is rarely found in Homer, and there are only three examples of 
the termination -as (Il. xu. 284; Od. v. 119, xx11. 471). The 
Dorians, Molians, and Attic dramatists have both -ass and -avoz, 
and the latter is found even in Plato. 


(¢) The Dorians sometimes shortened the -as of the accusative 
plural (above, 39, Iv. 1), and the Aolians wrote -ass for -av-s 
without a circumflex, as they did also in the nom. of the 1 aor. par- 
ticiple. In Doric also the gen. in -ao is represented by -d, and this 
form is retained by some words in common Greek, as proper names 
like Noupas, gen. Nouza, and the compounds zratpadolas, untpa- 
Aolas, opvBoOnpas, gen. tarpanola, &c. 


SECOND DECLENSION IN -o. 


166 The second declension departs very little from the primi- 
tive type. 

(a) In the singular, masculine and feminine nominatives retain 
the -s, and there is no distinction in form between the masculine 
and feminine. The following nouns in -os are feminine: 


(1) Names of countries, islands, cities, and plants, according 
to the general rule (Art. 150 (2)); hence also 7 padavos, 7 paBSos, 
7 doxos, 7 BiBros, 7 SéXros. 


(2) Appellatives in -os, which imply a feminine substantive, 
aS 7 7TTELpOS, Yépaos, VEéos, Trepiywpos, Epnyos, vicos (from véw), with © 
which we understand y7. Also names of particular kinds of earth, 
as auabos, apythos, dogarros, ulrTos, yuryos, a70dds, riravos, rap- 
pos, Vados. Also other words in which there is an obvious ellipsis 
of a feminine substantive, as 7 xépxos, i.e. ovpa, whence Kepxoipos ; 
7 yva0os, referring to yévus; 7 Suapyetpos, 7 Kabetos, i.e. ypappr ; 
7 SiadexTos, 1.e. Swvn; 7 TUyKANTOS, i.e. BovdAn; 7 Evroyes, i.e. 
vAn; 7 apakiTos, atpatros, atpatriros, KéNevOos, NewHdopos, Tpifos, 
i.e. 0505; 7 THREvvoS, i.e. oTOANn; 7 BapBeTos, i.e. KBapa; also o 
BapBiros, to BapBrrov. 

(3) Names of precious stones, as 7 opaparydos, 7) camrgecpos, 7) 
KpvoTadnos, 7 Wipes, and generally 7 460s, “‘a precious stone,” 
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as distinguished from 6 Aé0s, any stone (though Homer twice uses 
9. for or. Lt, x11. 287, x1x. 494). 

(4) Many names of receptacles and other concave or hollowed 
things are feminine; thus 4 «iBwrds, Kdpwvos, ynd0s, doapivOos, 
muehos, copés, pwpiapuds, Kapdorros, appuyos, Anvds, AjKvOos, mpd 
xoos, and 6, % Aaynvos; hence also xdzeros, Tddpos, and perhaps 


(5) The feminine denotes a collection of things; thus 4 trios 
is “‘a body of cavalry ;” 7 xdundos, “a troop of camels;” &c. 
Hence 9 xérpos, ‘the heap of dung:” ef. yidvos from yrds. 

The following cannot easily be referred to any one of these 
classes: 1 Spdcos, “the dew (the collection of drops?);” 7 vocos, 
“the disease (the flux or running?);” 1 prpuwOos, “the string ;” 7 
trivGos, “ the brick.” 

(6) The genitive in -Oev often occurs: the original -ovo-y 
appears in derivative adjectives, as in Snuo-cvo-s from Sjyos: in 
epic poetry this appears as o-so, and in common prose we have the 
contraction -ov for o-to = o€o or oo. 


(c) In the dative the characteristic -: is absorbed in the im- 
proper diphthong -@ (above, 125). 

(¢) The accusative retains its primitive -». 

(e) The vocative substitutes -e for the final -o of the unin- 
flected form. 

In the plural -o-ces becomes o-1= 01. The genitive-ending, as 
m the other declensions, is contracted into -wyv. The dative is 
-olat or os. The accusative substitutes -ous for ov-s. 

The dual is always -a, -ouv. 


167 The neuter preserves the accusative -y in the singular, 
and, as usual, substitutes -a for the plural -vr. Of course, the 
nominative and vocative do not differ from the accusative. In the 
other cases, the neuter corresponds to the masculine and feminine. 


168 The three nouns, 6 Adyos!, masc. “the discourse” (root, 
Xey-, “to pick or to speak ;” uninflected form, Noyo-), 7 voces, fem. 
“the disease” (originally votcos, root, veF-, “to flow;” uninflected 


1 The declension of the article, which is commonly used by grammarians to indicate 
the genders of nouns, is given in its proper place among the pronouns (below, 238). 


> f 
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of this declension. 


169 When the uninflected form ends in -oo or -eo, the last two 
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form, véco-), and 7d Edov, “the hewn timber” (root, EéF- or Ev-, 
“to cut smooth;” uninflected form, Evdo-), furnish regular examples 


Singular. 


FEM. 
yoros 
vooou 
yoo 
vooov 


pooe 


Plural. 


vooot 
VOOWY 


vooots 
vOGOUS 


Dual. 


yoow 
vooou 


NEUT. 
Evrov 
EvAov 
Ein 
Evrov 
EvXNov 


EvXa 
EvAwy 
Evrots 
Evra 


EUhw 
Evrow 


syllables are contracted throughout the declension, thus: 


MABO. 
N. —_vd0s, vots 
G. —_voou, vow 
D. vom, ve 
A. voor, vod 
V. vee, vou 
N.V. voot, vot 
G.  - vowy, vav 
D. —voots, vois 
A. = voous, vous 


N.A.V. vow, vo 
G.D. — vdow, voitv 


ag 


Singular. 


NEUT. 
N.A. V. doréov, -obv 


G. 
D. 


Plural. 


OoTéou, -ov 
Ooree, -@ 


N.A.V. ootéa, -a 


G. 
D. 


Dual. 


9 , A 
OOTEWDV, -@V 
ooréots, -08s 


N.A.V. ooréo, -@ 


G.D. 


Obs. There are some anomalies in the accentuation of these oon- 
tracted nouns. It will be observed that in the dual -éw, -ow make 


9 “~ 
ooréow, -oL 
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and not « ; adjectives like xpuceos are contracted into ypucous, contrary 
to 52, Obs.; and the same applies to xaveov, xayovwv. Compounds of 
vous, wAous, &c. retain the accent on the penultima in the contracted 
forms; thus we have ayovs, ayov, dyw; evvous, euvov, evvOt; KAXKOVOUS, 


xaxovot ; elomAous, SuéxwAovs, elowdor, SrécwAor. 


170 _ As the genitive in -ao becomes -ew in Ionic, so the Attic- 
Ionic dialect substitutes -ew for -ao, when the a is long (see above, 
145), and the termination exhibits » throughout the cases. In 
these nouns it will generally be found that the uninflected form 
ends in the digamma F, represented by either « or v,—the ultimate 
conditions of its guttural and labial elements respectively (see 95). 
For example, Aews, masc. “ the people” (root, XeF-, untnflected form, 
AEFo-, also Ado-), éws, fem. “ the morning”’ (root, av- or EF-, unén- 
flected form, €Fa-), avaryewv, neut. “an upper chamber” (com- 
pound from dvw, “above,” and ala, “the earth,” root, ya:- or 
yeF-) are thus declined: 


: Singular. 


MASO. NEUT 
N.V. Aews N.A. V. avaryewr 
G. rw G avaryew 
D. rep D avaryep 
A. eov 
Plural. 
N.V. rA«d N.A. V. avoryew 
G. eov G avoryewy 
D. regs D Gyaryews 
A. eas 
Dual. 
N.A.V. Yew N.A.V. avwyew 
G.D. Aegv G.D.  dvwyeov * 


Similarly 7 éws, ‘‘ the morning,” 7 ads, “ the threshing-floor,”’ 
except that the accus. sing. is €w, Aw: and the final -v is omitted 
with some other nouns of this form, as 6 Xayos, “the hare,’ and 
the proper names, “AOws, Kéws, Kas, Téws and Mivws; and 
a@ynpes makes aynpw as well as aynpev. 

It will be observed, that as this contracted declension, strictly 
speaking, includes forms which end with -s or -v, it belongs to the 
following or consonantal declension, according to which these 
nouns are also very frequently declined. Conversely, it will be 
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observed that nouns of the third declension from forms in -¢ or -v 
usually retain the -y of the accusative singular (below, 186). In 
general, there are very few nouns in -ws belonging strictly to the 
second declension. Besides those already mentioned, we have 
6 xddws, “the rope,” which makes xadwes, xadwas, xadwor in the 
Tonic poets; véws, “a temple,” which has the by-form vaos; the 
adjectives fxews, “ gracious,”’ wéws, “ full,” and certain compounds 
in ~yews, -ypews, -Képws, -yeAws, -ynpws, and -epws; a8 AeTTOYEWS, 
“having light soil,’ a&téypews, “reliable,” Babuynpes, “very 
old,” povoxépws, “one-horned,” didroyéAws, “fond of laughing,” 
duvcépws, ‘unfortunate in love.” The last three are also inflected 
in -wtos, and the neuter plurals of fAews and 7)éws are fea and 
Téa. 7 

Obs. 1 It will be observed that oxytones in -ws retain the acute 
accent even in the genitive singular, and the proparoxytones maintain 


their accent unchanged throughout all the cases. There is no good 


authority for the accentuation of vrépyypwv, taxvynpes, and pars 
as they are written in some MSS. (Atsch. Agam. 79; Aristot. Rhet. 1. 5; 
Anth. Pal. vi. 247). 


Obs. 2 There are some nouns in -ws (as Néxws) or -ovs (as ‘Inoous), 
chiefly foreign, and not belonging to this class, which retain the w or ov 
throughout, thus: 

“Os, -@, -w, “WY, -W, 
-OUS, -OU, -OU, -OUV, -Ov. 


General Remarks on the Second Declension. 

171 Dialects: (a) The gen. sing. in Molic, Doric, and bucolic 
Greek ends in -w; in the Thessalian dialect in -oe for -ovwo; in the 
epic and lyric both in -ov and in -ovw, and in -wo from nouns 
in -ws; in new Ionic in -ov, and in proper names sometimes in -ew, 
as in Barrew, Kpoicew. 

(8) The dat. sing. in A¢olic ends in -w without tota sub- 
script. 

(y) The gen. and dat. dual in epic Greek end in -ouiv. 

(5) The gen. pl. sometimes ends in -ewy or -awy, as from 
a by-form of the first declension. 

(e) The dat. pl. is -ous or -ocoe in all dialects, and even Plato 
uses the longer form. 

(¢) The accus. pl. in Doric and Beeotic ends in -ws or -os, the 
latter omitting the v of ovs, as in és for eis = evs. 
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(n) The contraction of nouns in -oos, -eov does not generally 
appear in Homer and the Ionic writers, though vées is contracted 
in Od. x. 240, and though yeidppovs is written, probably for 
xetwappos, in Il, x1. 493. The Doric contracts -eo into -ev. 


(9) The ending -aos is sometimes written -yos in epic and 
lyric Greek: thus we have Evvnos in Ji. vu. 468, xx11I. 747, 
and ‘Aydidpnos in Pind. Nem. 1x. 30. 


THIRD OR CONSONANTAL DECLENSION. 


172 To this declension belong all those forms which end in a 
consonant, and in -c or -v, considered as residuary states of the 
guttural and labial elements of the digamma. 


173 This declension recedes from the primitive type in the 
following particulars only. The genitive singular ends in -os. 
The accusative singular generally substitutes -a@ for the original 
-v (according to 85, 107), the exceptions being certain nouns in 
-- and -v (below, 187, 188), and a particular form of the dental 
nouns (below, 180). The plural accusative is consequently -as. 
The nominative plural of masculine and feminine nouns is -es for 
“oes. 


174 Neuter nouns generally exhibit the uninflected form in 
the nominative and accusative; a characteristic dental is omitted 
or changed into -s. 

175 Apparent anomalies in this declension result from the 
assimilation or absorption of the final consonant of the uninflected 
form, which may usually be recovered by removing from the geni- 
tive singular its termination -os. The exceptions to this rule are 
confined to the neuter nouns in which the characteristic is a 
dental, omitted or represented by a sibilant, and those in -v or -t. 
In the former, the uninflected form is either derived from the 
genitive, or must be inferred from analogy. In the latter it is 
furnished by the vocative. 


The following table gives the nominative, vocative, genitive, 
and crude form of all types of nouns in the third declension. 
It will be observed that the nominative is the same as the voca- 
tive in every noun which does not include in its termination 7, 
8 (in waid-s only), v, p, ¢ or v; and in all neuter nouns and 
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participles, excepting among the latter dpywy and xpelwyv, which, 
when used as substantives in the sense of “ruler,” make their 
vocative In -oy, a8 apyov, xpetov. 


Nominative. 


-a 
-av 


Vocative. 


(1) — 
(2) — 
(1) — 
(2) — 


(3) -av, -a 


(4) -ap 
(1) -a 
(@) — 
(1) — 
(2) — 
3) — 


(1) -ae 


Genitive. 


-AaTOS 


Crude Form. 

-at (-evr) (181) 
-av (183) 

-ap (183) 

-par (181) 

-aé (180) 

-ar (181) 

-avt (180) 

-ay (208) 

-ai6 (180) 
-ait (180) 

-v (F) (189) 
-etp (185) 

-e (180) 

-ev (183) 

-evr (180, 210) 
-ev (eF) (190) 
-xe (179) 

-ar- (181, 194, 7) 
-nv (183) 

-ev (183) 

-np (183) 

-ep (183) 

~yT (180) 

-6 (180) 

-oT (193) 

-evt (210, d) 
-vr (181) 

-ir (187) 


-t (187) 
-t (187) 
- (180) 
-tr (180) 
-v8 (180) 





-U 


-wp 


-@S 


~~ 


(i) — 
(2) -op 
9 
(2) -oe 
(3) — 
(4) — 
(1) — 
(2) — 
(3) — 


(4) -a (once) 


(1) — 
(2) — 
3) = 
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Crude Form. 
-w (183) 
-op (183) 
-oT (181) 
-ovt (180) 
-ouvT = -oevr (180, 210) 
-06 (180) 
-ov (oF) (191) 
-ur (188) 
-ur (188) 
-Far (181) 
-uvy (183) 
-uvr (212) 
-vvO (180) 
-up (183) 
-u (Fe) (188) 
-u (Fc) (188) 
-vd (180) 
-v@ (180) 
-uvt (212) 
-up (183) 
-wy (183) 
-ov (183) 
-ovr (211) 
-wp (183) 
-op (183) 
-ws (193) 
-oF (193) 
-oT (For) (180) 
-ot (For) (213) 
-« (179) 
~y (179) 
~x (179) 
-«t (180) 
-r (178) 
-B (178) 
-$ (178) 


176 The following are the main rules for the gender according 


to the terminations in this declension : 


13 
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1 Masculine: (a) Without exception the words with the end- 
ings -ay, -ds (gen. -avos and -avros), -eus and -v». 


(>) Most of the words with the endings -nv, -np, -7s (gen. 
“NTOS), -€tp, -OUs, -up, -wy (gen. -wyes and -ovros), -wp and -ws (gen. 
-wTos and -wos). 

Exceptions (besides those of which the gender is determined 
by the signification): (1) In -yy, 4 dpqy, 6, 4 ddqv. (2) In -mp, 
7 yaoTIp, 7 Kip, dip and aifjp (in the poets), } pavorip; and all 
those contracted from -eap, which are neuter, as Td 4p, 76 np. 
(3) In -ys, all derived substantives in -orns and -urns, which are 
feminine, a8 4 vedrns, 4 d€dTns, also 74 eons, i.e. cron}. (4) In 
-etp, 9 xelp. (5) In -ous, 7d ods. (6) In -up, 7d wip. (7) In -w», 
1 adav, 5 BAyev or ydyov, 7 unKwv, % Tpnpwv, and 6, 4 ava, 
xodwv. (8) In -wp, 7d eddwp, 1d Erwp, 7d Tédrwp, Td cKEp, TO 
Téxpwop, TO Udep. (9) In-ws, To dus, 4 Seds. 


2 Feminine: (a) Without exception the words with the endings 
“AUS, -@, -ws (gen. -oos). ' 

(0) Most of the words with the endings -as (gen. -ados), -ees, 
-ts (-wv), -us and -wy (gen. -ovos). 

Exceptions: (1) In -as, the adject. are common, as 6, 1) Aoyds, 
puyas, &c. (2) In -eus, 6 wreés. (3) In -us (-w), 6 xis, 6 Serpls or 
Sehply, 6, 4 Gis, 6 iurly, 6 ris, 6 Sdus, & Bpyus, 6 Terps, 6 xupBis, 
Oo yAavis, 6, 4 exis, 6, 4 Kdpis. (4) In -us, 6 Borpus, 6 Opivus, 
O iyOus, 6 pis, 6 véxus, 6 WéAEKUS, 6 mXuUs, 0 oraxyus. (5) In -wp», 
0 Gxpwv, 6 Kavev, 6, 4 KiwV. 

3 The words with the ending -£ are partly masculine and 
partly feminine; those in -y are all masculine, with the excep- 


tion of 7 xadadpoy, 7) Aaiday, yf dp, 4 dAML, f ype, F 


4 Neuter: (a) Without exception those with the endings -a, 
“QV, -t, -€V, -€$, -OV, -op, -os, and -v. 


(6) Those with the endings -ap and -as (gen. -aros and -aos), 
with the exception of 6 sap, 6 Ads. 


177 Nouns of the third declension may be arranged according 
to their characteristics, that is, according to the letters which ter- 
minate their crude or uninflected forms, 
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178 a. Labial Nouns. 


The characteristic and nominative case-ending are always 
incladed in -y¥: 
4 prey, “the vein.” Root, prcF-, PreB-, or Prv-, “to bubble up,” 
or “gush forth.” 


Singular. 
7 pr’ (for ¢réf-s) 
preB-65 
preB-¢ 
pré8-a (for ¢é8-v) 
Plural. 
prEB-es (for prA€B-ces) 
pre8-av 
preyr-i (for PAsB-evo1 or PrEB-1-01) 
PréB-a-¢ (for $48-v1) 
Dual. 
N.A.V. prép-e 
G.D. ¢r<Bow 
So 7 Aaiday, Aainarr-os, “the storm ;” 9 carps, xaTnrup-os, 
‘* the staircase.” 


179 b. Guttural Nouns. 

These nouns, with the exception of yury for yuvalf = yuva-xis, 
express the characteristic and nominative case-ending together by 
-E: 6 xopaf, “the raven,” for xépax-s ; 7 wrépv£, for wrépuy-s, “the 
wing;” and 7 Opi, “the hair,” for tply-s. In 6 Xdpuy£, Aapuyyos, 
“the larynx,” and 6, 7 Avy£, Avyxds, “the lynx,” an euphonic 
nasal, represented by y (above, 18, a), is inserted before the charac- 
teristic y or x. 


POs 
= 


QA 
< 


Po 


Singular. Plural. 
N.V. 0 xo KOpax-€s 
G. Kdpax-os  KOpax-wy 
D. KOpaKx-t xopagte (for xopdxecow or xopdxicw) 
A. «K0pax-a KOpaKa-s 
Dual. 
N.A.V. xopaxe 
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The irregularity in the declension and accentuation (51, c. 6) 
of yuv7 is explained by an hyperthests of « (104, 110, (b)), as the 
following comparison will show: 


Singular. Plural. 
N. 9) (yuva-xis) yur (yuvacles) yuvaixes 
G. — (yuvaxios) yuvasnds (yuvaxiov) yuvatcay 
D. — (yuvarit) yuvatKi (yuvanéot) yuvarkl 
A. = (yuvarla) yvvaixa (yuvaxlas) yuvatxas 
Ve. (yuvani) ybvae (yuvaxies) yuvatxes 
Dual. 
N.A.V. (yuvaxie) yuvaixe 
G.D. (yuvaxiow) yuvaicoww 
180 c. Dental Nouns. 


I. Masculine and Feminine Nouns. 


In these nouns the dental characteristic is always omitted before 
the nominative -s (above, 92), and when « precedes the characteristic 
it is combined with the s, as in the guttural declension: 1 Napras, 
“the lamp,” for Xaprad-s; 6, 7 mais, “the child,” for waié-s; 7 
érzis, “the hope,” for éd7id-s; 7 yapus, “the grace,” for xaper-s; 
9 Sais, ‘the feast,” for Salr-s; 9 «dels, “the key,” for xred-s; 7 
xrapus, “the cloak,” for yAapuvd-s; 6, 7 Spvis, “the bird,” for 
SpviO-s; 4 xépus, “the helmet,” for xdpv0-s; 6 avaf, “the king,” 
for dvaxt-s; 7 vvE, “the night,” for wer-s; 7 dus, “the worm,” 
for &\pivO-s; 7 Sapap, “the wife,” for Sauapt-s; 6 Aéwy, “the 
lion,”’ for Movr-s; 6 yoyas, ‘the giant,” for yiyavr-s; 6 mous, “the 
foot,’’ for 1dd-s ; 6 ddous, “ the tooth,” for dddvr-s; 6 wAaxdes, ‘the 
flat cake,” for mwAaxdevr-s, contracted into wXaxots for 7AaxodyT-s 
(210); 6 puns, “the mushroom,” for pvxnt-s; 1 Neuxorys, “ the 
whiteness,” for Nevxornt-s; 6 yéAws, “the laughter,” for yédwrt-s} 
7 Ilapyns, “‘a mountain in Attica,” for IIdpyn6-s; 7 Tlpuvs, “the 
city Tiryns,” for Tepuv6-s. 


Singular. Plural. 
N.V. Xaptras N.V. Aaprrad-es 
G. Aaprradd-os G.  Aaprrad-ov 
D. Aaparad-t D. = Aaptra-cr (for \apwddeou) 
A. Aapmraé-a A. Aaprrad-as 
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Dual. 
N.A.V. Aaprad-e 
G.D. aprraé-ow 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.V. dps Spvil-es (Gpvess) 
G.  dpvib-os opvib-wy (dpvéey) 
D. dpvid- Spvi-ow for opviPeosy 
A. épvib-a and spmy Spvib-as (Spvers) 
N.A.V. dpw-6-e 
G.D. — dpvi-Oow 
N.  yeyas yayavr-es 
G. s-yeyavt-0¢ yuyavT-wy 
D. syoyavr-s ybyactw 
A. *yiyavr-a yiyavT-as 
Ve. yoyav yiyarr-es 
N.A.V. ylbyavt-e 
G.D. —-ywyavr-owv 
N.V. odovs oddvt-€s 
G. — ddovt-o¢ OdévT-wy 
D. odovr-t odovoty 
A.  odorr-a odovt-as 
N.A.V. odovr-e 
G.D. ddovr-ow 
N.V. srovs 6 
G. —-trobdds WOO-@v 
D. ——_rr0d-d Wool 
A. 70d-a 10 
N.A.V. od-e 
G.D. —-r08-otv 
N.V. wdaxots WNAKOUVT HES 
G.  tXaxovvt-os a NAKOUVT-@OV 
D. wraxobvr-t TAKOVT LY 
A. wWaxovvT-a WAAKOUVT-AS 
N.A. V. w\axotvr-e 
G.D.  whdaxovvr-owv 
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Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.V. yérws ryéXot-es 
G. —-yéAwrT-os | ryeNarr-ay 
D. —-yédAwr-t, yer yéXw-o8 
A. yédwr-a, yédXo, yéXwv yéXwr-as 
N.A.V. yéXwr-e 


G.D. —-yeXadr-ow 


It will be observed, from a comparison of the examples, that 
dental nouns which have ¢ or v before the characteristic 5, 0, 7, that 
is, nouns in -«s, gen. -vdes, -Oos, -cros, and in -us, gen. -vdes, -vOos, 
and which are not ozytone in the nominative singular, not only 
have the usual accusative in -a after the characteristic, but also drop 
the characteristic, and retain the proper case-ending -v in the accu- 
sative singular. Thus épes, “strife,” makes in the accusative both 
pda and épu, Spvis, “a bird,” both dpw6a and spy, yaps, 
“grace,” “favour,” “charm,” both yapira and yapw, Kdpus, “a 
helmet,” both x<épv8a and xopyy. But oxytone nouns have only 
the form in -a, like Aapmaésa, given above, édmida, yada, ke. 
The simple zrovs has only the accusative 7déa, but its compounds 
admit both forms; thus from zroAv7ous we have both zroAvzroda and 
mwoAvrrouvv. <A special exception is furnished by «Acis, “a key,” 
which makes both xd«ida and xreiv. 


The syncope of the characteristic +, which is indicated in the 
dat. and acc. sing. of yéNws, takes place also in 6 xpos, ‘the skin,” 
which has dat. ypwri and yp@, and 6 idpas, “the sweat,” which has 
dat. and acc. Spats, pa, iSpara, Spa. 


II. Neuter Nouns. 


181 Neuter nouns with a dental characteristic either (a) drop 
it altogether, as in Td capa, “the body,” for capuat, gen. cwpat-os, 
in To wéXt, “ the honey,” for #éAcT, and in the solitary neuter noun 
in -y, 7d xapn, “the head,” for xapnt or xpat-, gen. xdpnt-os: OF 
(8) change it into -s, as in rd répas, “the wonder,” for répat, gen. 
répat-os. (a,) If the characteristic is -«r-, both letters are dropt, 
as in TO yaAa, “the milk,” for yaNaer, gen. yddaxr-os. (a,) If the 
characteristic is -vr-, the v is retained, and the 7 alone is dropt, as 
in To wav, “the whole,” for wavr, gen. rayros. (a,) If the first 
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syllable of the form has the diphthong -ov, the -v is transferred to 
the last syllable, where it takes the place of the -at-, as in Td yovu, 
“the knee,” for yodvat, gen. youvat-os or yévaros. And (a,) if the 
last syllable of the form contains the combination of p with another 
consonant, this liquid is transferred to the end, where it takes the 
place of the +, with or without a lengthening of the final vowel in 
the nominative; it is omitted in the other cases, which retain 
merely a short a, as in yévatos, &c. The following are examples 
of this form: +d rap, “the liver,” for spar, gen. Hra-Tos: Td 
cxeop, “the dung,” gen. cxa-rds: TO bdwp, “the water,” for iSpar 
(cf. pws), gen. dda-ros. But 7 dapap, “the wife,” for Sauapr-s, 
has dayapt-os in the gen., &c. 


When -s is substituted for 7 in the nominative, it may be dropt 
in the other cases, which are formed rather with reference to this 
secondary, than to the primary form. In some nouns (8,) we have 
both sets of inflexions, as in Td xépas, “ the horn,” for xépat = xépevr, 
gen. xépat-os and xépa-os, contracted into xépws, as for xépa-c-os (see 
107); or without contraction, as in To ddpu, “‘ the spear-shaft,” gen. 
Scpar-os and Sopds, dat. dépat-e and Sopé or Soper, nom., acc., and 
voc. pl. S6pn: in others (8,) we have only the secondary set of in- 
flexions, as in 70 céAas, “the light,” gen. céra-os. (y) Unless the 
syllable which is terminated by the characteristic r is Xa or pa 
(119), the connecting vowel is o in the nominative, and e¢ in the 
other cases; the characteristic is ¢ in the nominative, and is in- 
variably dropt in the other cases, which suffer contraction also in 
Attic Greek; thus we have rd tefyos, ‘the wall,” gen. tedyeos, 
Teiyous. 


182 The following are examples of all the varieties of Neuter 
nouns with an original dental suffix. 
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aroX1aL adden 

mo-9XiL Mmo-pyen —-a10-pdaw 
a10-L-D0aw mo-L-pk a10-L-paok m0-L-apu a0-LN-pyvh 110-L-D0aL 110-1-vr1@.0 a’) 

UXpos DORN 

a-aXjon a-D\9.0 a-ndew 
p-t-vday anti §=a-t-ptoh = aetetpb = amtn-oyph = a--vd9h = -t-IMD * AYN 


aX. awdan , 
am-pXrL Aw-pyao am-pdox 
am-L-pday Ag-L-pile am-L-ptokh am-L-apw an-ix-pyvh am-1-pdat an-L-vpriMD —°x) 
uXjon DY ndgn 
n-oXjar D-D\90D n-pdan 
0-1-0094 vv v-i-ptoh v-l-apw = v-LN-yvh 0-1-Dd9L D-L-DNIMD *A°W°N 
7041 
wXyoL vY70 ddan 
q-aXyan 1-19.09 a-0d9y 
q-L-009N = nto, =t-L-paoh = etn, «= -k-pyvh so t-t-vd9b—1-t-rImD “gy 
snoX19L | Sed 
$o-aXyo, = So-WYP.0 $o-nd an 
So-u-nday So-t-itlk So-i-vaok So-i-tvn So-Ly-vyph = So-t-vd2t = So-t-prima "4 
S-oXs04 S190 S-odgw — -O le nok “ADIL -oyvk S-nda1 ~wnMo *\"W'N 
re ss] Fs "” 7) a) bs) g D “soynbury 
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183 d. Inquid Nouns. 


The only liquid forms known in Greek are those of which the 
characteristic is A, v, or p, and these are all connected with the 
dentals. Thus we have 6 dd-s, “the salt,” gen. dd-ds; 6 masap, 
“the war-song,” for 7rasay-s, gen. mraav-os ; 6” EXAny, “the Greek,” 
gen. “EXAnves; 6 trouunv, “the shepherd,’’ for rowév-s, gen. 

; 0 xreis, “the comb,” gen. «rev-ds; 0 SeAdpi-s, “the 
dolphin,” for SeAph-s, gen. Serdiv-os; 6 pdoovy, “the tower,” 
gen. pocour-os ; 0 Salyer, “the deity,” for daluov-s, gen. Sal/pov-os ; 
6 kywv, “the branch,” for «Ady-s, gen. xrwv-os; 6 Wap, “the 
starling,”” gen. wap-os; To vextap, “the nectar,” gen. véxtap-os ; 
o Onp,‘‘the wild beast,” for @np-s, gen. Onp-ds; 6 aiOnp, “the clear 
sky,” for ai@ép-s, gen. aifép-os; to arp, ‘the fire,” gen. sip-ds; 
6 pap-rvs, “the witness,” gen. pdp-rupos; 6 pytwp, “the orator,” 
for pyrop-s, gen. pytop-os; 6 pup, “the thief,” gen. dwp-os. The 
declensions of these nouns are generally in strict accordance with 
the previous examples. In the dat. pl., \ and p are retained before 
-ot, but »v is dropped (above, 93). 


The following are examples : 


Singular. 
N. as ava Toupny xrels dergis 
G.. adrA-ds matav-og ~=—S rouev-0s_ ~—serev-ds_—s Se it-05 
D. a-( TaLav-t TOlpev-t xrev-( derdpiv-s 
A. d-a Talav-a TOLpLeVv-a Kréy-a derpiv-a 
V. as qWaLay qroupev wrels bards 
Plural. 
N.V. Gd-es = rasav-es_ = Trowpév-eg = eep-eg =: Se iv-es 
G. dd\-dv Tamr-wv Tod-ov xKre-av Sedpir-wv 
D. adr-cl = rrata-on Towpe-ct wre-ol =: OeNi-ot 
A. @d\-as Tatav-as Tromév-as xtév-as deAdiv-as 
Dual. 
N.A.V. dr-e WOLay-€ ToUpev-e KTEV-€ Serdiv-e 
G\-ow watav-ow  Tronev-olw xrevr-ow derdpir-ow 


14 
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Singular. 
N, “EXAnv wrav Saywv Onp aibjp dop  pirewp 
G. “EAXAnv-os KAwv-ds Salpov-os Onp-os aibép-os pwp-os pnTop-os 
D."EdAnv-1 KAwv-b Salipov-e Onp-i aidép-- gdwp-t prrop-t 
A."EXAnv-a  KAddv-a Salpov-a Gip-a aifép-a padp-a pytop-a 
V. “EAAnv Krov Ssaiyov Onp atOnp dap pir-op 
Plural. 
N.V.”EAAnv-es rav-es = Saipov-es Oijp-es pap-es pyrop-es 
G.  ‘EAAnv-ov wrwv-dv Satyorv-wv Onp-av dwp-dv pyrop-ev 
D. “EXAn-o« xrw-ci Saipo-o1 Onp-cf pawp-cl pyrop-cr 
A. “EAAnv-as xrav-as Saipov-as Onp-as dap-as pyrop-as 


Dual. 
N.A.V."EAAnv-e xrav-e Salpov-e Onp-e dap-e pnytop-e 
G.D. ‘EXAnv-ow Krwv-oiv Sarudv-ow Onp-olv dwp-oty pytop-ow 


184 The following fem. and oxytone nouns are declined not 
only like Safuwv, but also like aidas: 9 eixwy, “the image,’ gen. 
etxovos and eixois, &c.; 7 anddy, “the nightingale,” gen. asddves 
and andods, &c.; 7 yeddov, “the swallow,” gen. yeddovos and 
xeasois, &c. The same contraction takes place in the acc. sing., 
and nom., acc., and voc. plur. of certain comparatives in -wyp, -oves: 
thus acc. sing. pweilova, peifoa, weifo ; nom. and voc. plur. petfoves, 
peiloes, pelfous ; acc. peilovas, peltoas, peltous (107). In 6, 7 xvev, 
“the dog,” for <voy-s, root Fov-, the oblique cases drop the o: thus 
gen. cuvos, dat. cui, &c. 


185 If, in forms corresponding to at@np, aiépos, the termina- 
tion is -rep or -vep, we generally find a syncope in the Attic 
dialect ; in the latter case, 6 is inserted between y and p, according 
to 86. Thus o zarnp, “‘the father,” and 6 ayyp, “the man,” are 
declined as follows (cf. 51, c. 5): 


Singular. 
N. TwaTnp avnp 
G. WaT p-os av-5-pds 
D. Tatp-t av-5-pl 
A. matép-a av-5-pa 
V. WarTeEp avep 
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Plural. 
N.V. = wratép-es dv-5-pes 
G. mwatép-wv av-5-pav 
D TaTp-a-ot av-§-pact (119) 
A WarTép-as av-6-pas 
Dual. 
N.A.V. zarép-e av-§-pe 


G.D. = rrarép-ow av-6-pow 


The fem. 4 xelp, “the hand,” for yép-ca, like Swretpa for 
dwrép-ca from dwrnp, dwrép-s, is declined as follows: 


Singular. Plural. 
N.V. yelp NEtp-Es, YEp-Es 


G. -yxetp-ds, YEp-0s §—s-YELP-WY, YEp-aY 
D. = xetp-t, xEp-é xep-ol (poet. yelp-eov and yelp-ercr) 
A. eip-a, yép-a xetp-as, Yép-as 


Dual. 
N.A.V. yeitp-e 
G.D.  xecp-ot, yep-otv 


186 e. Nouns in F, as represented by -t or -v. 


In these nouns the ¢ and v, which appear as substitutes for a 
lost digamma, are usually represented by e in the oblique cases. 
The similar forms of the 2nd declension present many analogies in 
their inflexions. When the « or v is retained throughout the 
cases, the gen. and dat. sing. end in -os and -, as in the other con- 
sonantal nouns, and a comparison of méXews, mroAez, with the dia- 
lectical varieties aroAnos, wodni, assisted by the analogy of Aads, 
Aéws, &c. (above, 145), supports the conclusion that the penultima 
in these cases was originally long, probably in consequence of some 
consonantal strengthening of the syllable. When the e is substi- 
tuted, the gen. terminates with -ws, and the dat. is contracted into -e:. 
The acc. sing. retains the primitive -v, unless the nom. ends in -evs, 
and then the acc. is -é-a. 
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187 a. Mase. or Fem. in -w. Neut. in -c. 
6 xis, “the worm,” % dA, “the city,” 7d oiva7, “the mustard.” 


Singular. 
NN. xis TOMS N.A. V. civare 
G. K-05 TONE-WS G. TWATE-05 
D. x«u-t WONEl, TONE owartrel, -€ 
A. Ki-v TOL 
VV. «és WOM 
Plural. 
N.V. xl-es TONES, -ELS N.A. V. owarrea, - 
G. Krav TONEWY G. owaTréwy 
DD. xi-oi TONECL D. owarTreot 
A. kl-as qWOAE-AS, -€US 
Dual. 
N.A. V. xé-e TOAEE N.A.V. owarree 
G.D. = xr-ow monéow and mévkeov G.D. ciwarréow 


In some words the Attic dialect retains the Ionic flexion of the 
genitive; such are 6 méots, “the husband,” gen. mwéovos; 7 Sipe, 
“the strife,” gen. Sypios; 7 wus, “the wrath,” gen. unveos; from 
TUpow, ‘a tower,” we have gen. tupaws (Xen. Anab., vil. 8, § 12), 
and from parades, ‘a harp,” we have dat. payad: (Ibid. 3, § 32). 
The noun ofs, “a sheep,”’ is declined with ¢ throughout. 


Singular. Plural. Dual 


N.V. ols oles N.A. V. ole 
G. ob olav G.D.  olow 
D. ott olow 

A. oly olas and ols 


188 B. Masc. or Fem. in -vs. Neut. in -v. 
é iyOds, “the fish,” 6 mityus, “the elbow,” 7d Sdxpu, “the tear,” 
7d dou, “the city.” 


Singular. 
ixOus THXUS N.A.V. daxpu aoTu 
ix Ob-os mnyxews, -eos = GG, Saxpu-os aAOTEOS 


or dorecs 
ix Ov-i THKEL, -Eb D. daxpv-i Goel, -€& 
bx Ou-p whYKUV 
ix Ov wiK 


SPO 2A 
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Plural. 
anxees, -ets N.A.V. Saxpu-a aoTea, -7 
G. daxpu-wv aoréwy 
Saxpuv-ot  daotece 


<4 


> OUR 
=) 


6 


and iy6vs mryeas, -€us 


“vw 


Dual. 
N.A.V. ixOv-e TIX EE N.A.V. Saxpu-e doree, - 
G.D. — &Ov-ow TNX Eow G.D. Saxpv-ow  doréouw 


Compounds with m7jyus make their neut. pl. in -ea, -y, as 
Sermpen from Simnyus; so also jysovs, “half,” makes nyusoéos, -ous, 
nyicea, npion. The word 7 éyyedus, “the eel,” is declined like 
iyOvs in the singular, but like m7yvs in the plural. 


189 £8. Fem. in -avs. 
9 ‘ypavs, “the old woman,” 7 vais, ‘the ship.” 
Singular. Plural. Dual 


N. = -ypavs N.V. ypdes N.A. V. ypde 
G. pads G.  ypadv G.D. — ypaoiv 
D. pat D. = ypavai 
A. = pau, A.  pd-as, ypais 
V. = -ypav 

Singular. Plural. Dual. 
N.V. vais vines N.A.V. viaje 
G. —_veds, vads (145) ved G.D. _veoty 
D. wt vaval 
A. vaiv vais 


190 8, Masc. in -eds. 
5 Bacideds, “ the king.” 


Singular. Plural. 
N. Baotrevs N.V. Baorreis, -75 
G. Bacitréws G. Bacitriéwv 
D. Bacitre D. Bactrevor 
A. Baowvréa A. Bactréas, -cis 
V. Bacired 
Dual. 
N.A.V. Baoirée 


G.D.  Baciréouw 
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In old Attic the accusative plural of these nouns in -evs is 
generally uncontracted in -éas. But we have rods Bactreis, or, 
perhaps erroneously, BaovAss, in Sophocl. Ajax, 388, rods [Xa- 
tats in Thucyd. 11. 76, tovs vopets or vouys in Xen. Cyrop.t. 1, 
§ 2, and in vieds for vlos the form rovs vieis alone is found. It 
seems that we must restore tovs goveis for tots éuots in Ausch. Ag. 
1296 (Journ. of Philol. vol. 111. p. 216), and this contraction would 
be the more natural as govéa is sometimes a tribrach. In the 
orators the contracted form is common. When the termina- 
tion -evs follows a vowel, the gen. and acc. sing. and pl. are 
regularly contracted, ea being written a, as in Ilepasas, Tlepasa, 
ayuuav, ayuas, Mynduds. 


191 £8,. Masc. and Fem. in -ous. 


6, » Bovs, ‘the ox or cow.” 


Singular. Plural. Dual. 
N. Bois N.V. Boes N.A.V. Boe 
G. Bods G. Booy G.D. Booty 
D. Bot D. Bovtce 

A.  Botyv A.  Péas, Bods 

V ov 


192 With these we may compare the masc. or fem. nouns in 
-ws, -wos, and the feminines in -ws, -w, -o0s, -ovs, for in each of 
these cases vu, as the representative of F, has been absorbed (above, 
95). Take, for example, o as, “the jackal,” 6 #pms, “the noble 
warrior, for 7pFaor-s’, and 7 aides, “the shame,” for aidoFis, 
7 7X® for nyoFis, “the echo.” 


Singular. 
MABO. FEM. 
N.V. 6as PWS N. aidas NYKO 
G. 6w-o5 ipw-os G. aiddos, -o0s 746-05, -obs 
D. @Oa-i = jpw-i D. aiddi, -of NXO-t, -08 
A. @d-a ‘ijpw-a,njpw A. aidsa,-d yyd-a, -d 
V. addi, -of 76-6, -08 


1 That this was the genuine form of the word, appears from the derivative 
*HpF actos, which is eo written in the Olympic Tablet. Biéckh, C, J. No. Ir, I. p. 26 
sqq. For the lost 7, see above, 181, Bs. | 
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Plural. Dual. 
N.V. 60-5 npw-es N.A. V. 00-€ 7pw-e 
G. Od-wv' npoov G.D. 60-0 npa-ow 
D. Ow-ci Apw-cr, 
A. Q@é-a5 7pw-as 
Masc. proper names in -evs frequently have a corresponding 
feminine in -#, as NyAevs, Nnd\w. These feminine nouns, like 
aides and 770, have no dual or plural. 


193 f: Derivatives in -ns, -€os. 


From neuter nouns of the class (y) are formed compounds, 
chiefly adjectives and proper names, by inserting ea = 7 for o in the 
masc. and fem. nominatives and accusatives, ¢ for o in the neuter 
nom. and accus. The other cases remain unaltered. Thus from 
70 Tetyos, “the wall,” we have 6, 7 evreyys, TO evTesyés, “ that 
which is well fortified,” and from 70 rod Sypou obévos, “the strength 
of the people,” we have AnuocGévns, the name of the celebrated 
orator, which, though resembling xpcr7js in the nom., is inflected 
after the model of retyos. In some proper names, however, the 
analogy of xperns is followed in the accus. sing. Thus we have 
both Zwxpartea, -n, and Lwxparnv. If a vowel precedes 7 in the 
nominative of these nouns (as in compounds with «déos), a double 
contraction takes place in the dative: thus “Hpax«déei becomes 
“Hpaxrci, Tlepcexdéet becomes Ilepscre?. Although 7 tpejpns is 
properly an adjective agreeing with vads understood, it is practi- 
cally used only as a substantive, signifying ‘“‘the war-galley with 
three banks of oars,” and may serve as an example of this form 
of declension, by the side of the two most common forms of proper 
names. 

Singular. 
N. tpejpys Anpoobévns ‘Hpaxhéns, ‘Hpaxdijs 
G. rpunpeos, -ovs Anpoobéveos, -ovs “Hpaxdéeos, ‘Hpaxdéous 
D. tpenpei, -ec Anpoobévei, -es “Hpaxréei, ‘Hpaxndet 
A. tpijpea, -y = AnpocBévea,-n — “Hpaxdéea, ‘Hpaxdéa ("Hpa- 
«crn, Anist. Thesm. 26). 
V. tplnpes Anpoobeves “Hpaxrecs, “Hpaxneis (in- 
terjectionally ” HpaxXes). 
3 See 51, ¢. 2. 
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Plural. Dual. 
N.V. rpenpees, -ers N.A. V. tpenpee, -7 
G.  tpinpéwv, Tpinpev G.D.  rpenpéor, -ow 
D.  tpinpece 


A.  ‘Tpinpeas, -€s 


It will be observed that the genitive tpejpwv is not circum- 
flexed on the last syllable. This is the rule with all these 
compound words in -ypns, -7Ons, -wdys, -aAnS, -wpns, as cuvnOor, 
yewddav, €Ewrwv, vedpwv, and in all probability the ¢ is supposed to 
suffer synizesis, as in the genitives wéAews, &c. The grammarians 
prescribe the same accentuation for avrapxwy. All barytone nouns 
of this class throw back their accent in the vocative; thus while 
we have o evAaBés from evrAaBns, we have @ tpinpes, Ldxpares, 
Anpoobeves from tpinpns, Lwxparns, Anpwoobévns (above, 51, cc. 2). 
The oxytone admOns becomes adrnGes when the neuter is used as an 
ironical exclamation signifying “indeed !” 


General Remarks on the Third Declension. 


194 Dialects: (1) The uncontracted nouns exhibit the fol- 
lowing differences : 


(a) In epic verse the dual -ow is often lengthened into -ocyp; 
e. g. trodoty for zrodoiv. 


(8) The dat. pl. in epic Greek is -ot(v), -cou(v), or -eoor(v) ;s 
e.g. Béros makes Béreot(v), BédXeoor(v), or Beréeoor(v), and wrovs 
makes zrocw, trogciv, and 7roédecow; and we have even avaxtecs 
and pyveot for avafi and pnot. 


(y) In Ionic the gen. pl. sometimes ends in -ewy: thus we 
have avdpéwv, ynvéwv, adwrrexéwy ; and in later Doric the termina- 
tion is sometimes -ay, as in avyay for avydy (Theocr. v. 148, VIII. 
49). 


(2) The contracted nouns present the following changes: 


(a) In epic Greek nouns in -evs make the gen., dat., &c. in 
-nos, -ni, &c.; thus, sing. Baoidevs, Bactdijos, Bach, Baowdja 
(but also "Odvey for "Odvoja, Od. x1x. 136); plur. BactAHes, 
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Bacinwv, Bactrebos (but apuorjecos for apiorevos, Il. 1. 227), 
Baciijas. In Herod. we have Bacidéos for Bacithéws. In Doric 
we have, sing. -éos, -ef, -7, ed, plur. -ées (-eis), -éwv, -evou (but 
Awptéero:, Theocr. xv. 93, XVII. 69), -efs (and sometimes -és). 


(8) In epic and Ionic the nouns in -c retain their « throughout, 
with occasional varieties. For example, the following is the de- 
clension of 7éXus : 


(1) Homer. (2) Herodotus. 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
N. wénus monLes, TONNES mods  qdALEs, TONS 
G. wédos Troy moos = ToNlwY 

WTONLOS 

wWONNOS 

WON, WrOdEL  TONETCL TON WOOL 

wodni 

qwoMy, wWrodwy WoNlas, TOoNELS woMy wodlas, dds 

aéAnas 


(y) Nouns in -us, -vos are generally contracted by Homer in 
the dat. sing., thus: dpynorvi from dpynorus, wAnOvi from rAOus, 
pexut from véxus. The nom. pl. is generally uncontracted, but we 
have Spis and iy@is. Theocritus (xx. 45) writes tOva for 
tyOuv. Nouns in -vus, -eos are sometimes contracted in Homer, 
sometimes not. And there is occasionally a synizesis of -ea, as in 


werixeas (Il, xx111. 851). 


(5) In Doric we have Bas, Rav for Bots, Bovv. We have in 
Ionic ypnis or ypnis for ypats, with the dat. ypnt, voc. yoni or 
yonv. There are the following variations in the declension of 


PaUS 


Epic and Ionic. Doric. 
Singular 
N. pms and pis vaus 
G. nos and reds vaos 
D. wit val, AXolic vai 
A. va and véa vauy and vav 


15 
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Epic and Ionic. Doric. 
Plural. 
N. ves and vées VaeEs 
G.. may, véwy and vaiddi(v) vaav 
D. wnvot, vnecot, véecow and vavoi and vaecot 
vaddu(tv) 
A.  vnas and véas vaas 
Dual. . 
N. A. vije vae 
G. D. veoty vaoty 


(e) Nouns in -ws, -wos are rarely contracted in epic Greek; but 
we have jp@ as the dat. of jpws (Jl. vil. 453), and Maw as the 
acc. of Mivws (1b. xIv. 322). Nouns in -a, -ws, -oos are always 
contracted in the epic and Ionic dialects. For éws we have yax, 
gen. jovs, dat. noi, acc. 7@; and from ypas we have gen. xpods, 
dat.ypol, acc. ypda. In the later Ionic we have accusatives in -ovy 
from nouns in -w, as Antody, ‘lodv and jody (Hedyl. ap. Ath. XI. 
p. 473 a). 


(¢) Nouns in -os, -eos are sometimes in epic Greek and other 
dialects contracted into -eus, as épéBeus, Oépeus, &c. Sometimes an 
¢ is inserted after ¢ in the root ; thus: ozéos and ovreios, gen. orrelous, 
dat. ome, gen. pl. ometwy, dat. pl. oméoot and omjecot. The 
derived nouns in -ys, -eos generally remain uncontracted, but a 
synizesis of -eo, -ea is not uncommon (as in JU. 111. 27, Od. XIIt. 
194), and from this the later grammarians have formed contractions 
(as in Od. xviit. 201). The nouns in -xA%js from -«Aéns form their 
cases in -7j0s, -7i, -ja. But the accusative sometimes ends in -éa, 
the second ¢« being omitted, and this shortened form is adopted in 
Tonic prose, and in the Doric dialect, throughout the cases; thus 
we have ‘Hpaxnéos, ‘Hpaxnéi, ‘Hpaxréa, &c. In adjectives of this 
class we sometimes find an inserted «4, as in évppelos gen. from 
éuppens, évKdetas acc. from evxrens. The nouns in -as, -aos retain 
only one a in the nom. and ace. pl.; thus for Séraa, xpéaa we 
have dSéra and xpéa; and the gen. pl. is sometimes contracted into 
xpeay or xpevov for xpéawy. The dat. sing. sometimes drops its 
characteristic +, a8 in Aim’ éXalw for Alrai. As in retyos, the 
original a is sometimes changed into e; thus we have ovdei and 
ovdes from ovdas, and this is common in Ionic prose, which gives 
xépea and xepéwy for xépaa and Kepawy. 
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(7) The following Homeric forms deserve attention : 


Singular. 
N. vids (vievs) Kapn ryovu dépu 
G. vlos and viéos — kapnrros, Kapnatos youvatos Sovpatos 
Kparés, Kpaatos youvos _— Soupds 
D. vk and viéi Kapntt, Kapnare — Sovpare 
Kpati, Kpaate | Soupi 
A. vila and viéa xapn, xap (Il. xvi. 392) youu Sépu 
tov xpata (Od. VIII. 92) 
Plural. 
N. ules, vides, vies xapa (from xépaa, xdpara) youvata Sovpara 
Kapnata, Kapnva yoova Sovpa 
G. viéov KpaTav, Kapnveav youvwy Sovpwy 
D. vider Kpaciv youvace Sovpact 
(youvaccr) Sovperou 
youverot 
A. vlas, viéas Kpaata, xapnva youvara dovpata 


ryouva Sodpa 


SIL. Adjectives. 


195 As the adjective expresses an unappropriated quality, it 
is necessary that it should be capable of apposition to nouns of 
different genders. It has, therefore, in most cases three forms— 
a masculine, feminine, and neuter. If, however, the adjective is 
not expressive of a simple quality, or if it deviates but slightly 
from the use of a substantive in apposition, this motion through 
the genders may take place either partially or not at all. Thus, 
when an adjective is compounded of an adjective and substantive, 
or of a substantive preceded by ev, a-, or dus-, or a preposition, it 
is not usual to distinguish the masculine from the feminine, and 
the neuter alone is represented by separate inflexions. And there 
are some nouns of the consonantal declension which are used in ap- 
position as adjectives without any change of gender’. 


1 The text states the general principle, but there are such inconsistencies in prac- 


tice, that no fixed rule can be laid down for the learner's guidance. See Lobeck, 
Paralipomena, Dissert. 111. et vu. 
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(I) Adjectives of Three Terminations. 


196 The triple inflexion is generally adopted in the case of 
adjectives in -os, when the full termination is -eos, -xos, -Aos, -vOS, 
-pos, -ros and -reos. Those in -«os, which are derived from verbs, 
retain the three endings, even when the verb is compounded with 
& preposition, as in érdeuericos, -7, -dv from éridelevupt, TepeTroup- 
Twos, -n, -dv from mepurrotéw; but not so, if they are derived from 
compound adjectives, as vzrepouvréduxos, -ov from ouvredsxds, pico- 
mépowxos from mepouds, when the accent also is drawn back. 
There are a few examples of verbals in -rdés of two genders, as 
éo Bards, Thucyd. 11. 41, avexrés, vil. 87, ézraxros, Plato, Resp. 1x. 
573 B; and Plato uses xadvos, both with two and with three gen- 
ders, a8 in xavvous tas ypuyds (Leges, p. 728) and yavwny rH 
ovotpodny (Politic. p. 282 £). The triple declension is also found 
in adjectives in -vs (-ela, -v), -eus for -ev-5 (-eoca, -ev), -as for -ax»s 
(-atva, -ay), -as for -avt-s (-aoa, -av), -nv for -ev-s (-erva, -ev), -ov 
for -ovr-s (-ovca, -ov), -ws for -or-s (-via, -os), When the fem. 
gender is represented by separate inflexions, the first or -a declen- 
sion is invariably adopted. The masc. and neut. are never of the 
first declension, when the adjective has three terminations, but 
always (a) of the second in -os, -ov, or (8) of the third (8,) in -vs, 
-U; (8,) in -v-s, -v; (8,) in -vt-s, -yr; and (,) in Fér-s, Fér. 


197 a, If the masc. and neuter are like Adyos, EvAov, the 
feminine follows the declension of tyun. Thus we have 6 codds, 


TO copév, but 7 cod7. 


198 a,. If a, ¢, «, or p precedes the termination, -a is re- 
tained throughout, as in didla or ydpa. Thus 6 lepds, 7d icpov, 
but 7 tepa. 


199 a,. If the masc. and neut. are contracted like véos or 
ooréov, the feminine follows cuxéa, with of course the same excep- 
tions in favour of a, e, 4, po before the termination. Thus we 
have azdéos, adn, but adOpdos, aOpoa. 


200 §,. If the masc. and neut. are like wijyus, dorv, the © 
fem. is like aAOed. 
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201 §8,. Ifthe masc. nom. is -»s (one or other of these being 
assimilated or absorbed), the neuter is the uninflected form in -», 
which appears as the vocative of the masculine. Thus we have 
0 pédas for pédav-s, & and 76 pédav: 6 Tépny for Tépev-s (like 
wotuny for rrousév-s), @ and ro tépev. The feminine is always 
-ava or -eva for av-ta, ev-ta; and is declined like Xéauva. 


202 £,. When the form is vr, the + is omitted in the voc. 
masc, and in the nom., acc. and voc. neut.; and, in the nom. masc., 


-ayr-; becomes -as, a8 in Tuas for rpavr-s, was for mavr-s. 

-evr-s becomes -ess, a8 in yaples for yaplevr-s. 

-ovr-s becomes -ous, as in didovs for Sdovr-s (comp. ddovs), or -wr, 
as TUrrrev for TUTrTorT-s. 

-uyr-s becomes -us, a3 in Secavis for Secavurr-s. 


The fem. is always in -od, like pot-ca; 
i.e. from avr-s, a-oa 
€vT-S, €o-oa OF €-0a 
OVvr-s, OU-0a 
UYT-S, U-0@ 


203 8,. The adjectives in For-s, Fér, have a feminine in -via, 
in which the »v or labial part of the digamma is still seen. The 
masc. and fem. are sometimes found as nouns; thus we have 
pyTpes, declined like jjpws, fem. pytpura; and we have the femi- 
nine forms Zprruia, ayuia, Spyuia, without any corresponding mas- 
culine. The existing forms, with the full inflexion, are always 
derived from the perfect of the active verb, and express the state 
which results from action. In regard to the form of the oblique 
cases, we may remark that dws (faFor-s), pwrds bears the same 
relation to tetudpas (TeTudot-s), Teruddros, that npws (7pFao-s), 
jpwos, does to aidas (aidoFi-s), aiddos. 
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204 Class a. 
a. copes, wise. — 


SPORSZ 
3 
$; 


POS 
< 

qq 
=% 


N.A.V. coped 


FEM. 
oopn 
cogns 
cody 
copny 
copn 


codal 
copay 
copais 


codas 


copa 


codpatv 


INFLEXION. 


EXAMPLES. 


Singular. 


NEUT. 
codov 
codov 
cop@ 
codov 
copov 
Plural. 
copa 
copa 
copots 
copa 
Dual. 
copa 
codotv 


a, ‘puaeos, golden. 


Singular. 


XpUTEOS 
xpucods' 


“puaéou 


“pucov 
xpucéw 
xXpuo@ 
1 puceEoV 
“pucovy 


, Xpuoee 


“pvaeot 
“pucot 

“pu toy 
Kpvo@v 


Ypucea 
xpuer 
Xpvctas 
Xpvo7ns 
“pucéa 
Xpuah 
ypuctay 
ypvony 
Vpucéa 
Xpuon 


Plural. 


“puced 
Ypuvcat 

xpuaéwy 
Npucay 


iepds, sacred. 
FEM. NEUT. 
@ , @ Fd 
lepa lepov 
iepas =: lepow 
lepa lep@ 
lepav =: “epov 
e @%, e 
lepa lepov 


1 For the accentuation see above, 169, Obs. 


G.D. 


<P yb & 2 


“puc ents 
Npucois 


“pucéous 


Kpuaous 


- Xpucéw 


Kpve@ 
“pve éow 
“puoi 


amrdoot 
amor 
aT Nbov 
aTrNe@v 
amrNoots 
amrrXots 
amrXoous 
aTNOUS 


N.A. V. amddw 


G.D. 


aTA@ 
am Ndow 
amo 
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Xpuceats 
“puvaais 
“pus éas 
“puaas 


Dual. 


xpucéa 
Xpuca 
“pud cau 
“pvacaty 


aT)6os, single. 
Singular. 


amhon 
ami, 
amnons 
amwrs 
amon 
GTA} 
amonv 
amv 
anon 


ami 


Plural. 


amrNat 
aTTNowv 
aT NGV 
aT rats 
aTrNais 
amroas 
amas 


Dual. 


ama 
ara 
ama 
ama 


“pud énts - 


Ypucois 
Ypucea 
“puca 


“puaéw 
Ypuvce 
“pvc éow 
“pucoww 


aTTNO® 


ATNG 
amrNoowv 
amNotv 
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@Opéos, -a, -ov, crowded, is not contracted, to distinguish it 
from aOpous, noiseless. 
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206 apyupeos, silver. 
Singular. 
N Gprypeos Gpryupéa apyipeov 
dpryupois dpyupa dpyupoiv 
G dpryupéou dpryuptas apryupéou 
Gpryupob apyupas apryupoi 
D dpyupéy apyupeg apyuptyp 
dprpé) dpm ors 
ee 
dpnpoin ——dprpiv apni 
V apryipee dpryupéa dpryupeov 
dpyupa dpyupoiv 
Plural and Dual like ypiceos. 
207 Class £. 
8,. Forms in -us, -eva, -v. 
nous, sweet. 
N nous noeta 700 
G. 10€05 ndelas 2) 0€05 
D. 06k noela pei 
aot net 
A. 00D ndetay 20U 
Plural. 
N.V.  1dées adetat ndéa 
noets 
G. now 2p OEUOY déav 
D. nodéat nodelats ndéoe 
A: 706as noelas 06a 
qOEts 
Dual. 
N.A. V. dée ndela noée 
G.D. dé noelay noéowv 


Obs. 1 The Ionians said 7Séa, OnAe, &eo. for ydeia, GyActa. So also, 
in the old Attic, we find 7yiécea from pusors, half. 
Obs. 2 We find evOéa, evpéa in the poets, for ev, eipwy. 
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Obs. 3 xpéo Bus, venerable, has a feminine xpéoBapa and zpéoBa. 

Obs. 4 In the poeta, adjectives in -vs are occasionally feminine ; 
thus in Homer we have 7ovs avtpy, OnAvs airy, rovdvy ep’ vypyy, OFAvs 
éépoy, and “Hpy OnAus éovoa ; and in Theocritus (xx. 8) adéa yalrayv. 


208 8, Forms in -as, -aeva, -av. 
(a) péras, black. 
Singular. 

N péXas péNava péNay 
G péXavos peXaivns péXavos 
D pera perXaivn pédavs 
A pérava péNawvay péNav 
V péXav pératva péXay 

Plural. 
N.V. = édaves péNatvas péXava 
G. péeNavov peavey peNavary 
D. pérace peXaivals péraoe 
A. péNavos peNaivas péNava 

Dual. 
N.A.V. péAave peralva péNaveE 
G.D. pedavow perNalvary peNavou 


Similarly tadas, unfortunate, which is the only other example; 
but (5) tépny, tender, follows the same analogy. 


N. Tépny Tépewa Tépev 
G. TEPEVOS TEPELYNS TEPEVOS 
&e. &e. &e. 


This is a solitary instance, for other adjectives in -yv are declined 
like dpony. 


209 8, Forms in -»r. 
(a) tipas, having stricken. 
Singular. 
N.V. twas Tinpaca Tinpav 
G. TUpavrTos Tupaons TInpayTos 
D. Tinparvrt Tupacy TuavTt 
A Tinpayra Tinpacay Tinpay 
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N.V. = riparrtes 
G. Tuavrov 
D. Tinpact 
A. TuWaytTas 
N.A. V. rinparre 
G.D.  rvnpavrow 
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Plural. 
Tupacat 
Tupac ay 
Tupacas 
Tupacas 

Dual. 
TUpaca 
Tupacaty 


TuWavrow 


So was, waca, may and its compounds. 


210 (b) yapiew, graceful. 
Singular. 
N. Napies Napleroa 
G. Na pievros xapiécons 
D. Napievre NaApLecon 
A. xapievTa yapiecoay 
V. yxaplev xapiecoa 
Plural. 
N.V. yapievres xXapiercat 
G. yaplevTwv Yapiecowv 
D. xNapiect Naplecoass 
A. xapleyvras Napiecaas 
Dual. 
N.A.V. yapievte yapiicoa 
G.D. yaptévrow Naplicoa 


apiev 
HApievros 
Xaplevrs 
xapiev 
yaplev 


KapevTa 
YapevTav 
Yapiect 
Xapievra 


Yapievre 
Yapévrow 


(c) Similarly rugOels, having been stricken. 


N.V.  ruddeds 

G. tupdevros 

D. tupdévre 

A. tupGévra 
&e. 


Singular. 


tudbeica 
tupGeions 
tupbeion 
tupGeioay 
&e. 


Tupbev 

tudbevros 

TupGevte 

Tupbév 
&e. 


Dat. pl. rudeior, rupOeicats, rupOeior. 
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(2) Adjectives in -new, -necoa, -nev, and -oe, -o€cca, -oer, 
admit of contraction, thus: 


Tynes, honoured; pedutoes, honeyed. 


N.V. = repsness TULneToa TopHev 
TULIS TULnooa Tiny 
G. TLLNEVTOS TiNnéecons TUpLNHEVTOS 
TULNVTOS TELNTONS TLLNVTOS 
&e. &e. &c. 
N.V. = poederoees peNtTOET TA pei Teoy 
HENLTOUS peMTOVTC"a peNTouY 
G. peXeTOEVvros peToécons HENLTOEVTOS 
peNTovvTos peXToVveoNS MEALTOUVTOS 
&e. &e. &e. 


Obs. 1 The contractions in -7s are found in Homer (see Jl. rx. 605, 


xvi. 475). 


Obs. 2 Homer and other epic poets use some of the adj. in -as 
without any difference of inflexion, as epithets of towns, which are 


feminine. 
211 (e) Sidous, giving. 
N.V. d0dovs ddovca bdo 
G. d:Sovros ddovens d:d0vros 
&e. &e. &e. 
Dat. pl. Sdot0+, Sdovcass, Sdotc.. 
(f) tvrrop, striking. 
Singular. 
N.V. tvrrev TUITTOUTG TUIFTOV 
G. TUTTTOVTOS TUTPTOUONS TUITTOVTOS 
&e. &e. &e. 


Similarly éxav, éxovoa, éxov, willing. 
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Syncopated participles in -dy are declined thus: 


Singular. 
N.V. anyryedov ayyeXovoa aryyeNodv 
G. a@yyeXodvtos ayyéXovons @yyeNoovTos 

And so on. 
212 (9) Seuxvus, shewing. 

Singular. 
N.V.  Sdeeawis decavica Secavuv 
G. devxvuvros decavuons Sevavuvros 

&e. &c. &e. 
213 8,. Forms in - For. 
tetugws, having stricken. 

Singular. 
N.V. — rerudas Tetupuia TeTUpEs 
G T os tetugulas TETUPOTOS 
D TETUPOTe terugula TETUPOTL 
A TeTupera TeTupviay TeTUpes 

Plural. 
N.V. — rerudores TeTudviat TetTupora 
G TETUPOTMY TEeTU@ULOY TeTUpoTaV 
D TETUPOGt TETUPULALS TeTUpoct 
A rerupéras TeTUpvias TeTupera 

Dual. 

N.A.V. rerudore TeTU@ULG TETUPOTE 


G.D. — rerudorow Terupulaw TeTupérow 
Syncopated participles in -os are thus declined: 


N.V. éoraads éorauia EoTAOS 
e 4 e A e e ome | 
EOTOS éoToca €oTMS OF EOTOS 
G. EGTAOTOS éotavias éoraéros 
e “A e @ a 
EOT@TOS EOTWONS ECT@TOS 
And so on. 


1 This orthography, though contrary to analogy, is supported by the best MSS. of 
the Attic writers. See Schneider ad Plat. m1. p. 85 sq.; Hermann ad Soph. Gd. 7. 
633; Poppo ad Thucyd. mI. 9. 
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214 The following are anomalous: 


(a) péeyas, great. 


Singular. 
N peyas peyadn 
G. peyaXou peyadns 
D. peyadep peyady 
A péyay peyadnv 
V péya Or peyare peyadn 
Plural. 
N.V. peeyaror peyanas 
G peyaXov peyadov 
D peyaXos pleyanas 
A peyaNous peyanas 
Dual. 
N.A.V. peyadw peyana 
G.D. —peyadouv peyaNauy 


(b) oAus, much. 
Singular. 


TOANN 
TTOANHS 
TOMA 
TONY 


Plural. 


To\Nal 
TONN@Y 
TOANAIS 
TONGS 
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TOANG 
TONN@V 
TONNOLS 
TOANG 


TIoAvs is also declined as follows by Homer: 


215 
N.V. = rrodvs 
G. TOANOU 
D. TOAN@ 
A. aroNvY 
N.V. = rroAXol 
G. TONY 
D. ToS 
A. TONNOUS 
MASC. PEM. 
N.V. = zrovAvs 
G. TONEOS 
D. wanting 
A. qTONNOV 


Singular. 


NEUT. 
TONU 


TONU 
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Plural. 
N.V. = rroAées c. trodes qToNea 
G. TONEw@Y 
D MONET, TONT OL, TONEET CL 
A. qToNéas C. TONES ToNea 


The Ionic declines it regularly, zroAXds, -7, -ov. 


216 (c) ampaos, gentle. 
Singular. 
N, TT Paos 1 pacia 7 paov 
G. apaov Tpaelas 7 paou 
D. Tpaw mpacia T pac 
A. 7 paov Tpaeiav 7 paov 
Vii mpaos (e) ™ paca T™paov 
Plural. 
N.V. mpdaoc and mpacis mpacias pata 
G. Tpaéwv 7 Paev@v 1 paéwv 
D. mpaots and mpaéot Tpaciass paket 
A. mpaous and wpaeis mpaclas mpaéa 
Dual. 
N.A.V. mpaw TT paca Tpaw 
G.D.  mpaow mpaclaty 7 pa@ouw 


The neuter of dAXos, “another,” is not adAXov but dado. In 
other respects the declension is regular. 


(II) Adjectives of Two Terminations. 


217 In the following instances there are generally two ter- 
minations of the nom. and acc.; the one common to the masc. 
and fem., the other appropriated to the neuter gender. 


218 A. Of the Second Declension. 


a. Compounds of a noun preceded by an adjective, a prepos- 
tion, or the particles ev, a-, dus-, as 


6, 7) weyarodoeos TO peyanodokov 
6, 7 EvdoFos To évdotov 

6, 1 EevTEKVOS TO EUTEXVOV 

6, » aBavatos 70 a@dvarov 


e e , \ ‘ 
0, n SvaoTroT pos To Svotrotpov 
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If the noun included in the compound admits of contraction, the 
same contraction will be observed in the adjective, as 


0, 9 evTAoos, EvTAOUS, TO EvTTAOOY, EVTrOUD. 
Except that adjectives involving compounds of vovs, awAovs and 
povs are not contracted in the nom., acc. and voc. plur. neut.: thus 
we have dvoa, evirdoa, evpoa. The contraction is also neglected in 
some other forms, as evyowy, evvdois, &c. 


The following compound adjectives appear in the feminine 
form, and mostly in Plato: dvafia, évodia, ékaupyidia, énavela, 
enararria, Siarwvia (Timeus, p. 39 £, but aiwvos, Ib. p- 37 pb), 
ouvaitla, nyuodla, aprotinin, waptodAn, Tayxadn. Also the 
following, which are of rare occurrence: éfacla, émararridia 
(Xen.), avopola, trapopoia (Isocr.), mapadia (Thucyd. and Theo- 
phrast.), Sadyras (Aristot.). More regularly: évayria, rapardnaia, 
dudacia, &c. 


219 £8,. Adjectives in -vos, -asos, -evos, -spos, derived from 
substantives, are generally of two genders only, as 


6, 4 SoALos To Sodov 
0, 7) avaryKaios TO avaryKatov 
6, 7 Xpnotpmos TO YpHotwov 


But there are frequent exceptions; for dvayxaios is often of three 
genders in Plato, and Sophocles writes (Ajax, 396) adxipa Oeds, 
though he would no doubt have written dAxtuos Bea. 


B,. Adjectives, which might be used as substantives, are 
generally common with masculine and feminine nouns; such are 
axddovbos, SiSacxados, Kowoves, TUpavvos; and a certain number 
of simple adjectives generally follow the same rule; as dypocxos, 
Bavaueos', BapBapos, Sazravos, Svarnvos, Erupos, Ewdos, Hyepos, 
novyos and yovyws, xiBdnros, KddoBos, AaB8pos, Noopos, waxes, 
tacos, xaivos, yépcos. We find 7 épnuos when the feminine 
refers to Sin or y7. 


220 vy. When the form is -ews for -eFos, as 
6, 7 tNEwWS TO thewy 


The adjective wAéws and its compounds have a feminine méa, 
and their neut. pl. is Aéa, éemdea, &c., a8 from méos. Adjectives 


1 This is sometimes explained as a compound of Bavyos and adw, 
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in -yedws, -xepws, ~ypews follow the declension of dental nouns of 
the third declension. The following are the inflexions of ods: 


Singular. 
N.V. cas owa coy 
G.  o@ov owas owou 
D. coe awa TOW 
A. o@v oway oov 
Plural. 
N.V. oadot and= = awa oo@a and 
ows (from owes) ca 
G. TWWY 
D. caos TWALS oWOls 
A. odovsand cwas ooa and 
TOS og 

221 B. Of the Third Declension. 

a, Derivatives from dental neuters of the form (y), as 
6, 7) EUTELYNS To evrevyés (see above, 193) 
6, 7 admOns To arnbés 

Singular. 
MASC. FEM. M. F.N. NEUT. 
N. V. adn@ys aAvnlés 
G. anrnbéos, -ovs 
D. annOéi, -et 
A. adrgnOéa, -7 années 
Plural. 
N. V. armnées, -ets adnGéa, -7 
G. anrnbéwv, -wv 
D. arnbéor(v) 
A. adrnééas, -eis adnOéa, -7 
: Dual. 


N.A.V. aanOée, -7 


anrnGéow, -otv 
222 a, Or from dental feminines, as 
0, Evyapis  —«- TO Ev'apL G. evyaperos 
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998 8. Or liquid forms, as 


0, 9 apony Td apoev G. adpaevos | 
0, 9 cwodpwv 70 ca@ppov G. sadpovos 
0, 7) aTraTwp TO amratop » GMATOPOS 


To this class belong all comparatives in -wv. 


224 -. Or forms ins or v, as 
6, 7 Bp TO dpe 
0, 7 Slarnyus 70 Simnyy 
Derivatives from 7rodss present some anomalies, a8 
6,1) a@woNs TO aTroN G. -tdes A. -ia and -w 


(IIT) Adjectives of One Termination. 


225 These are mostly nouns, which are used in apposition 
with masculine or feminine substantives, and have no neuter form 
because they are rarely placed in concordance with neuter substan- 
tives, as 

0, 9 @yvas G. ayvaros 


§ IV. Pronouns declined as Nouns. 


226 It has been already shown (58 foll.) that pronouns, or 
positional words, are to be distinguished from the nouns and verbs 
to the formation of which they contribute. But in the later or 
syntactical state of the language, the pronouns are themselves 
liable to pronominal inflexions of case, and on that account are 
classed with the noun. 


227 ~=All pronouns are by their nature demonstrative. But the 
ordinary nomenclature confines this term to one class of those 
which are connected with the third pronominal element. Without 
losing sight of the established terminology, the following classifica- 
tion presents the true subdivisions of the inflected pronoun. 


228 As there are three primary positions,—here, near to here, 
and there,—we arrange the inflected pronouns according as they 
express a greater or lesa removal from the speaker or subject. 

17 
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229 Thus we have (1) the first and second personal pronouns, 
éyo, ov, which express “I” and “thou,” or the person speaking 
and the person addressed. (2) The reflexive pronoun, ¢, which 
expresses that the object is also the subject. (3) The pronoun of 
self or sameness, avrés, which expresses identity, and is combined 
with all the three former pronouns. (4) The relative pronoun, 4s, 
which approximates in meaning to @, but is more definite. (5) The 
distinctive pronoun, 6, which is called the definite article. (6) The 
indicative pronouns, d8¢, obros and éxetvos, which express as distinct 
from the subject the three positions, here, near to the here, and there 
(htc, iste, ille in Latin). (7) ‘Lhe indefinite and interrogative pro- 
nouns, 6 defva, tis and tis, which imply that the object is some- 
where, but do not define where it is. (8) The relative-indefinite, 
doris, compounded of (4) and (7), the meaning of which it com- 
bines. (9) The reciprocal pronoun, aAAnjAwv, which expresses an 
interchange of relations between two objects. (10) The correla- 
tive adjectival pronouns, Tovodros, TocovTos, THALKOUTOS, TUVYOUTOS, 
which express comparison of quality, degree, age, &c. (11) The 
discretive and distributive pronouns, dA)os, Erepos; Exacros, éxa- 
TEpOS. 

All these, except the last, have the government of substantives, 
and those included under (1) and (2) have their own adjectives, 
which are called possessives,—épés, ods, ébs, &e. 


230 The pronouns (2), (4), (5), (7) are all derived from the 
second pronominal element. The pronouns (3), (6), (8), (10) are 
compounds. 


231 (1) First and Second Personal Pronouns. 


eyo, I, ov, thou. 

Singular. 

N. éya 

G.  épod, pou cov 

D. pol, poe col 

A. éué, pe oé 
Plural. 

N. pets, we Upels, you 

G. hap UL@V 

D. nyiv, nly Uuiv, ply 

A. nypas vuas 
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Dual. 
N.A. voi, vp, we two apai, opp, you two 
G.D. vaiv, vey opaiv, spe@v 
232 (2) Reflexive. 
i, himself or herself. 

Singular. Plural. Dual. 
N. 7 N. odes N.A. odwé, oho 
G. ob G. odor G.D. sdaty 
D. of D. adic 
A. é A. adds. Neut. cféa 


233 Dhalectic Varieties of éya, ov, % 


Singular. 
é&yov D tv, Dor. 
éyoun Eo. TUvn, Ep. 
fyorya tovve, Boot. 
icy ' rouvn, Lacon. 
ee Beeot. 
éuéo sa aéo, sev, Ion. €o, ev, Ion. Dor. 
eyed Kol aélo, Teoto, Ep. elo, €0ev, Ep. 
jeeou Dor ° aéGev, poet. €ovs, €o0, Aol. 
y ; Téo, TED 
€uéos, enous Dor TEUS, TEOUS {Dee 
éweus " los, thas 
éuevvn, Lacon. 
éuio, éuiw 
ae $8 
éuous, Boeot. 
€ueto : 
eueBev Epic 
éuty, Dor. tiv, Dor. éot, Ep. 
Euivrya 1 rely, Ep. ty, Dor. 
éuivn Hom. roi, Ion. 
pleol or | 
pepl ? 
éuel, Epicharm. ré, tiv, TV, Dor. odé, poet. 


tel, Aleman. ty, viv, piv, poet. 
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N. mpées, Ion. 
apés, Dor. 


apes, AXol. 


G. apr, apéov, Dor. 


7uewv, lon. 
appéwv, Aol. 
npelwv, Ep. 
apuiov, Boeot. 


D. = dppe ay 
Ep. 


9 
appéow 


A. = péas, Ion. 
ape, /Eol. 


234 (3) 
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Plural. 
vpées, Ion. 
vpués, Dor. 
Dupes, Mol. 
oupeés, Boeot. 
vueéwv, lon. 
Yupov, Hol. 
vpeiwv, Ep. 
ovylwv, Boeot. 


dup, ALol. Ep. 
oupiv, Boeot. 


vpéas, Ion. 
Uupe, ALol. Ep. 


Dual. 


Pronoun of self or sameness. 


aodéwy, lon. 
odeiwv, Ep. 
av, Syrac. 


ogict, civ, poet. 
piv, Syrac. 

div, Lacon. 
aodt, AXol. 
odéas, Ion. 

odé, poet. 

weé, Syrac. 

age, Aol. 


ohwé, spo, Ep. 


autos, -7, 6, he, she, tt or self (below, 407, 410, cc, 444, aa). 


N. 

G. -ov 
N avuTot 
G. -ov 
N.A. avro 


Singular. 
-0 D. 
-ou A. 
Plural. 
-a D. 
-av A. 
Dual, 
-@) G.D. 


-OLv 


“~ Le’ 
a 
-nv 0 
-ais._ -0S 
t a 
-aS -a 
ry “A 
-aty  -ouv 


So 6 avrdés, “the same,” though the Attic Neuter is more fre- 
quently ravrov than ravro for To avré (see e.g. Plat. Theeet. p. 160 


A). 
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235 The same combined with (1) and (2). 


euaurov, of myself. ceavtod, of thyself. 
G. éuavrov -75 -ov geaurov SUL ~o0 
D. épaur@ -7 -@ cEauT@ a] -@ 
A.  éuavrov ny -0 GeauTov -nV -0 
éavrod, of hemself. 
Singular. Plural. 
G. éavrov -7S -oU G. éavrav = -av -Ov 
D. éavre jj -@ D. éavrois -ais —_ os 
A.. éavrov "v0 A. éavro’s  -as -a 


For ceavroi, -7s, -o0, éavrov, -7s, -ov, the Attic writers say also 
gavrToU, -HS, -ov, avrod, -7s, -ov ; and for the plural number of éaurod 
these are used: oddy avrav; odplow avtois; ahas avtous. 

These pronouns never occur in Homer as one word, but always 
separated, as €u avrov, -nv, -0, and é aurny, of avra. 

In the plural the first two are declined as two words, each by 
itself, as 


G. _Hpav auTav 
D.  _™pirv autots piv avrais 
A. = "eas auTous nas auras 


e “ > A 
So vpav avrav. 


236 Possessive Pronouns, having the government of adjec- 
tives, and derived from (1) and (2). 

Possessive Pronouns are declined exactly like adjectives of 
three terminations, thus: 

éuds, -7, -ov, mine. 

ads, -7, -ov, thine (Doric, téos). 

éds or ds, é9 or 7, éov or Sv, his or hers (Ionic). 

opatrepos, -a, -ov, belonging to you two (Ionic). 

veotrepos, -a, -ov, belonging to us two (Lonic). 

ETEPOS, -A, -OV, OUT. 

UPETEPOS, -a, -OV, Your. 

oes, -7, -ov, hts, her, their. And 

odérepos, -a, -ov, generally only in the plural, as the possessive 
of odeis; but also used of the other persons. 
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237 (4) 
Sai aad 
N. & 7 6 N. 
G. ob Fs ov G. 
DR dS § ¢ D. 
A. d& ww 6&4 A. 


238 (5) The Distinctive Pronoun or Definite Article. 


INFLEXION. 


The Relative Pronoun. 


Plural. 
o ate @ N.A. @ 
ov ov ov G.D. of 
ols ats ols 
ous as @ 


6, 7, T0, the person or thing. 


Singular. .  flural. 
MASO. FEM.  NEUT. MASC. FEM. 
N. o ” TO N. of ai 
G. Tod TS Tov G. Tay TOV 
D. To TH T@ D. Tots Tais 
A. Tov TY TO A. Tous Tas 
Dual. 
MASO. FEM. NEUT. 
N.A. 70} Ta To 
G.D. rot Tai Tow 
Dialectical Varieties. 
Singular. 
G. Tou Dor. Ta Ion. toto 
G. THS Dor. tas 
D. TH Dor. 7¢ 
A. T™Y Dor. tay 
Plural. 
G. fem. ray Dor. rap Ion. tawv 
D. TOUS Ion. Totce 
D. TAis Epic and Ion. 
A. TOUS Dor. tas f£ol. rds 


Dual. 


Cl 
@ 


aly oly 


TOS 


THO, Taict 


In certain cases the nominative masculine is also és. See below 


in the Syntax (388). 


1 The best writers sometimes use rw, roty with feminine nouns; thus we have re 
wodee twice in Thucyd. v. 23; rw xetpe, Ken. Mem. ul. 3, § 18; rw twp, Xen. Cyr. 
I. 2, § 11; ro xwnoéow, Plat. Leg. 898 a. 
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239 (6) Indicative Pronouns. 


ode, this (here); ovros, thts (near); éexeivos or xetvos, that other 


(there). 
Singular. Plural. 
N. 36 HOE TOOE N. oe aioe TASE 
G. rovde thode rovde G. tavde rovde TOVOE 
D. rade THOE T@OE D. toiode* taicde Toiade 
A. rovde ryvde rode A. tovcde tacde TadE 
Dual. 
N.A. rade TASE TWOE 
G.D. roivde TAVvoE TOLVOE 
outros, this. 
Singular. 
N. = ovros avrn TOUTO 
G. — rovrov TaUTNS TOUTOU 
D. = rovT@ TaUTY TOUT@ 
A.  =Tovrov Tavrny TOUTO 
Plural. 
N.  ovrot avrat TavuTa 
G. = rovreyv 
D. srovrouw TAUTQLS TOUTOLS 
A. = Tovrous TAUTAS TavTa 
Dual. 
N.A. tovraw® TavTa TOUT 
G.D. rovrow TAaUTaLW TovTOLV 


éxeivos is declined like avros (234). 


* In the Attic dialect we find the pronoun { used as an inseparable affix to all 
these pronouns ; this termination is long, and has the accent, thus: 83%, ovrovi, 
éxewooi : ; also gen. rourotz, ravrnoi; ; pl. obroti, airati, rauvri, &c. And so also in 
adverbs, as erGadi, &c. ’Evrav6ot is a later form, for which we should read &rav6i in 
the Attic authors, and érev$evy in Homer. The affix -ce gives the same force to cer- 
tain pronouns in Latin. 

+ Homer places the case-ending after the affix, as in rotodecr and rotederat. 

3 We have sometimes roérw with feminine nouns, as roérw rw fyépa, Xen. Cyr. 1. 
3,§ 175. 
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240 (7) Indefinite and Interrogative Pronouns. 
(a) © Seiva, a certain person generally (whom one does not 
Wish to name). 


Singular. Plural. 
N. 6 — » — To Seiva. oi Setves 
G. tov — ths — ov Seivos tov Seve 
D we — TH — TH Sein 
A. tévy — thy — vo Seiva 
It is sometimes indeclinable. 
(5) is, any one, some one, specifically. 
Singular. Plural. Dual, 
MASO. FEM. NEUT, MASO. FEM. NEUT. 
N. tis va) N. rwés = riva or attra N.A. rut 
G. Tivos or Tov G. rTwov G.D. riwow 
D. tivi or te D. tial 
A. Twa va) A. twds Twa or atta 


The pronoun interrogative, ris, “who?” is declined like the 
indefinite, ris, except that the accent remains on the ¢ throughout 
the cases. 


241 (8) Relative-Indefinite Pronoun. 
doris, whatsoever. 

Singular. 
N. darts TUS & Tt 
G. oUTLVOS OY Grou  HoTLVOS OUTLYOS 
D. arivt or oT@ Tie grivt 
A. OvTiva nvTWwa & Tt 

Plural. 
N. otrives airwes ariva 
G. OVTWoV 
D. olotrict alorict olotict 
A. ovoTwWwas adoTivas aria 
N.A. orive aATLVE GT LVE 
G.D.  olvrwvow alyrivow olyrivolw 





242 
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(9) Reciprocal Pronoun. 


Plural. Dual. 


G. a@dAnrov 
D. adAnXots 


G.D. a@dAnrow =-aw = -ow 
-as-0lS A. a@dAno -a -o 


A. adAndovs -as -a 


93 = (10) 


Correlative Adjectival Pronouns. 


These pronouns are called correlative, because they always 
refer to a relative expressed or understood, in connexion with which 
there is generally also an interrogative and indefinite pronoun: 
thus rocovros, with tocos and roadcéde, refers to the relative dcos 
and the interrogative and indefinite wécos, mroads; tTovovtos, with 


tows and Totocde, 


to the relative olos and the interrogative and 


indefinite zrotos, vrovos ; and so on, according to the following table : 


Direct In- Indirect In- 


Demonstrative. Indefinite. Relative. terrogative. terrogative. 
TOTOS, TOTOTOE, Wooos = =—Ss—«- aS TOTS 5 O71 OW 0S 
TOTOUTOS “ever so “as muchor “how much “how much 
“so much or much or great as’’ or great?’’ or great” 
great” great” 
ToS, TOLOTSE, qos olos qotos ; O7rotos 
towovros “ofanykind ‘“as,of “ofwhat “of what 
“such, or of however such a kind?” kind” 


such a kind” constituted”? kind as”’ 


tALxos, THULKOG SE, 


THALKOUTOS 
“so old, or of such 
an age”’ 
7pedaTros 
“of our country” 
vpedamros 
“of your country” 
addoda7r6s 
‘of another 
country ”’ 
wavrosatrés 


“of all countries” 


wanting Adkos mndlxos;  omnrlios 
“as oldas” “howold?” “how old” 


qosaTres;  oTrodamrds 
wanting wanting “of what ‘of what 
country?” country” 


18 
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The simple forms toaos and totes are seldom used in prose, and 
generally when there is little emphasis, as in the phrase téa cai 
rooa, “such and such numbers.”’ Corresponding to totos we have 
TavToios, adAotos, ETepotos; and corresponding to Tdcos, TogovTos, 
we have ruvvos, Turvovros, “so little,”’ tantillus. 

The declension of rocdade, rowdade, Tnd\xdcde corresponds to 
that of d5e, so that the accent always remains on the penultima; 
thus, tocovde, roroide, roodyde, &c. The words ending in -ovtos 
are declined as follows: 


TomouToS, so much. 


Singular. 
N.  toaovros TOTAUTY TowovTo and TocovToy 
G.  troaovrou ToTavTns TOCOUTOU 
t e 0 
D. rocovT@ TogavTn TOTOUTW 
a 4 la) 
A.  Toaovrov TOC AUTHY Toc oUTO 
Plural. 
N. tocovrot TOC AUTAL TocauTa 
G. tocovTav TOCOUTWV TOC OUTOY 
D. ‘Tocovrots TOCAUTALS TOTOUTOLS 
A.  ToaovTous TocauTas TOC aUTA 
Dual. 
N. A. rocovrw TOCaUTa TODOUTO) 
G. D. tocovrou TOC AUTALV TOC OUTOLV 


244 (11) Discretive and Distributive Pronouns. 


(a) The discretive pronouns are aAXos, dAAn, GAXo, “another” 
(out of many), and érepos, érépa, Erepov, “another” (out of two). 
The former of these, a representative of the Latin alius, ollus and 
alle, may be traced to an identity of origin, as it bears the same or 
nearly the same meaning, with xeivos, -n, -o, “that other.” With 
the exception of the neuter in -o, it is regularly inflected. The 
discretive repos means literally ‘nearer on this side” (ef. the 
Latin cttra, citertor, citimus, &c.), and is referred to the reflexive 
element .é. Instead of 6 repos the Attic writers have Grepos, 
Grepot, and still more frequently in the neuter Odrepow and Oarepa 
for 7d Grepov and ta érepa. The Ionic dialect has the crasis 
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ovrepos, the Doric either arepos or arepos (see Ahrens, Dial. Dor. 
p- 114). Ultimately the corruption @arepos, Oarépa, Oarepoy 
established itself in the xoww) Suadextos, and we have an apparent 
example of this as early as Euripides, who writes Qarepoy for roy 
érepov (lon, 849; cf. Bockh, C. I. 1. No. 2119). We have also a 
discretive relation between ovdeis, wndeis, and ovdérepos, pndérepos. 


(6) The distributive pronouns are éxaoros, éxaorn, Exactop, 
“each one” (of many), Latin unus-quisque, and éxarepos, éxarépa, 
exatepoy, “either one’’ (of two), “both the one and the other,” 
Latin uterque, as distinguished from ambo, audw, aupdorepos. See 
Plato, Theetet. 185 B: Gre aydorépw Svo, éxatepov Sé &. These 
distributives are derived from an old pronominal compound sig- 
nifying “one,” which is still extant in the Sanscrit numeral ékas, 
“‘one;” and is also seen in the particle éas, Latin secus, “ apart,” 
“by itself.” The phrase os &caoro: means “severally,” as in Thu- 
cyd. 1.3: of ws Exacroc “EAAnves, “the several Hellenic tribes,” 
“the Hellenes taken severally or as separate tribes, afterwards 
known by a common designation.” 


245 Besides the inseparable affixes -Se and -c (the latter of 
which, however, is sometimes liable to a kind of ¢mests in the 
Attic comedies; above, 112), we have moveable suffixes, in the 
case of certain particles, which give a special value to some of 
the pronouns. 


(a) The 1st and 2nd personal pronouns combine themselves 
with the moveable affix ye into a strengthened whole (like the Latin 
egomet), in which the accent is drawn back; thus we have éyarye, 
euovye for yw ye, éuol ye; but euod ye and eué ye. 


(6) The particles re and zrep added to relative and correlative 
pronouns give them a special and emphatic value; thus (1) ds te 
means “the particular person who,” and is used regularly in the 
phrase df’ 5 re, “for the particular reason which,” i.e. “on con- 
dition that ;’’ and in the adverb as re (dove), ‘in the particular 
manner in which,” i.e. “so that, to the extent that, on the con- 
dition that ;’’ (2) olds re, properly the correlative of Totés ve, means 
“just such a one as,” i.e. “able or capable ;” as olds 7 eiut tadra 
Spay, “I am just such a person as (I am able) to do these things ;” 
(3) ds wep, dcos ep, “exactly the person who,” “just as much 
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as,” to indicate that the relation specially holds in the particular 
instance. 


(c) The particles 57 and ovy are added to correlatives, so as to 
throw the accent forwards and make a new form, in the sense of 
the Latin -cungue and our “ -soever;” asin 6covdn, quantumcunque, 
“how much soever;” similarly ozovdy, drroios Syore, Soticovy, 
ovTrepovy, OTocovoly, nvTwaody or nvTiwouv, &c. The best writers 


do not add 57 to the simple relative ds (see Lobeck, Phryn. p. 373). 


§ V. Numerals. 


dl 


246 Comparative philology teaches us that numerals are 
closely connected with the primitive pronouns, and that they are 
themselves positional or pronominal words (above, 78). In fact, 
the first numeral, originally peis, wia, pév, 18 identical with the first 
pronominal element. The second numeral dvo=4Fo contains the 
second element. The third numeral 7-peis = raF-pets contains the 
second numeral with the element -pa superadded. The fourth 
numeral was originally zé-ropes, i.e. we (= 1) + ropes (= Tpeis) q. d. 
14+3=4. The fifth numeral, originally Févre=«zrévre (whence 
aévre by 108), is connected with an old root Fev, “to take,” found 
in the Homeric yevro, in xvov-s, “the dog,” i.e. “the seizer,” 
Latin canis, and in hund, “hound,” “hand,” &c, As meaning the 
‘“‘hand”’ with its five fingers, it refers to the old method of counting 
five by showing the open hand. Similarly the tenth numeral, 
5é-xa = SF é-xevr- (by 85), means “two hands,” i.e. the ten fingers 
on the two hands held out together. There are greater corruptions 
in &=céE (by 114) =xoé-xs (by 108) =34+3; in &rra=ce-n-ta 
= xoe-1r-Ta[pa| =3+4; and in éwéa = évéFa =10—1(?). The 


eighth numeral is the dual of “ four’.” 


It is a remarkable fact, that the first four numerals in Greek 
and Sanscrit, and the first three in Latin, are declined, while all 
the others remain without inflexion. There must be some reason 
for this. Now we know that the oldest Greek year was divided 
into three seasons of four months each: and the subdivision of the 
fundamental number twelve in the state-division of the lonians 
into the factors 3x4, of which 4 was the basis, need not be 
insisted on. The first four numerals, therefore, would be more 


2 On these derivations, see New Cratylus, book 11. ch. 2. 
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frequently used as adjectives than the others, and for this reason 
would have inflexions, which the others, whose use would be more 
adverbial, might omit without so much inconvenience. The same 
remark applies to the corresponding fact in regard to the numerals 
of the Romans, whose fundamental number was three. 


247 Numerals are divided into two classes: A. Cardinals, 
B. Ordinals. The former express a definite number. The latter 
express the position of the objects in a succession of numbers. 
So that although the cardinal is by its origin a positional word, 
it inclades in its meaning all the positions up to that which it 
designates: for this is the process in counting. 


248 All ordinals are declined like adjectives of three genders. 
249 <A. Cardinal Numbers (anewering to the question “How 


many ?”’) 
els, one. 
N. els pia év 
G. &os pas oS 
D. & pa évi 
A. &a play 


Compounds of els. 
ovde/s and pmdeis. 


N. ovdels (in later writers odfels) ovdenia oudéy 
G. ovdévos ovdeulas ovdévos 
D. ovdén ovdenia ovdéve 
A. ovdéva ovdenlap ovdéey 
So pndets, pnSenia, pndéer. 
250 dvo, two. 


N.A. 6évo or dSva 
G.D. Svoty or Svety 


Another form of the dative is duvet, 


N.A. 


ape 


So appa , both. 
Dual. 


G.D. 


appory 
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251 zpeis, three. 252 réooapes or térrapes, four. 
MASO. FEM. == NEUT. MASC. FEM. NEU. 
N. pes Tpla N. réooapes réccapa 
G. Tpidv G. Teccapov 
D. tpiol D. réooapar 
Tétpace in the poets 

A. peis Tpla A. téscapas réccapa 
253 Cardinals and Numeral Signs. 

a’, els, one. 

B’, Svo, two. 


9, Tpeis, three. 

8, réccapes, four. 

é, Weve, five. 
gs”, &&, stx. 

o, éqrd, seven. 
n', oxtTa, etght. 

0, évvéa, nine. 

, déxa, ten. 

ta, évdexa, eleven. 
8’, S@dexa, Svaddexa, and SvoxaiSexa, twelve. 
uy, tptoxaidena and Sexarpeis, thirteen. 

W, Teccapecxaivexa and Treccapaxaidexa, fourteen. 
ue’, mrevrexaldexa, fifteen. 
iS”, éxxaidexa, sixteen. 

tf, éwraxaldexa, seventeen. 

un’, oxrwxaldexa, erghteen’. 

Wf, évveaxaidexa, nineteen. 
K, elxoct(v), twenty. 
xa, els xai elxoot*, twenty-one. 


1 Instead of ‘‘ eighteen” or “ nineteen,” the Greeks frequently said ‘‘twenty want- 
ing two” or “one:” e.g. wfes Suet or suds Séovea elxoot, twenty ships wanting two or 
one, i. e. 18 or 19 ships; and so for 28, 29, 38; and this applies to detailed numbers, 
as in Thucyd. V1l. 31: rerpaxdowc xal duoly Séovres revrhxowra dydpes, “four hundred 
and forty-eight men ;” and to hundreds as well as to tens; thus we have in Thucyd. 1. 
31: Tptaxoolwy dwrodéorra utpa, ‘nine thousand seven hundred.” 

? In the composition of two numbers, if the smaller precedes, the two are joined by 
xal; if the greater, the conjunction is omitted: as wévre xal elxooi, Herod.; efcoos 
wévre, Demosth. In Pindar, Ol. 1. 128, we have the two numbers combined by re wal. 
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«B , ovo Kat elas, twenty-two. 
wy’; Tpeis Kas eixoot, twenty-three. 
xd, Téeccapes Kal eixoot, twenty-four. 
xe, wévte Kal elxoot, twenty-five. 
KS”, & nal eixoor, twenty-six. 
K&, émrda nai elxoct, twenty-seven. 
xn, OxT@ Kal eixoot, twenty-eight. 
«f, évvéa nat eixoot, twenty-nine. 
rv; Tptaxovra, thirty, Ionic rpenxovra. 
ht, Teacapaxovra, forty, Tonic reaoapnxovra. 
v, wevtnxovta, fifty. 
£, é&nxovra, sixty. 
o, éBdounxovra, seventy. 
a, oydonxovra, eighty, Ionic éydwxorra. 
Q, Y, or 4, evevnxovra, ninety. 
p, éxarov, a hundred. 
o, dtaxoctol, two hundred, Ionic Sinxoovot, declined thus: 


Plural. 
N. Ocaxoo toe -at -a 
G. dvaxoclov “wy  -wPY 
D. deaxoc lous -as -0ls 
A. Staxoc ious -as -a 


T, Tptaxootot, three hundred. 

uv’, terpaxoctot, four hundred. 

, wevraxdcrot, five hundred. 

x, Eaxdow1, six hundred. 

, erraxoctot, seven hundred. 

w', oxraxootot, eight hundred. 

Y, evaxdovot (evvaxdero), nine hundred. 

a, idol, a thousand (lit. “as in a heap of fodder’). 
B, Suey lr101, two thousand. 

Y, Tproyirsot, three thousand. 


In the Odyss. XVI. 249, we ought perhaps to read ricupes cal Felxoc: for xlovpés re xal 
efxoot. The cardinal numbers compounded with ow signify: 

x “Together,” odvdve, two together. 

2 ‘At atime,” or the distribution of a whole number into equal aliquot parts, 
otrrpes, three at a time. 

The same meaning may be expressed by dvd and eis, the latter being used of the 
azray of soldiers, as «is dxrw, “ eight deep.” 


y 
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8, Teccapaxioylr01, four thousand. 
P, upto, ten thousand (lit. “as in drops of water’’). 


Obs.1 The following are the alterations observable in the cardinal 
numbers : 

(a) In Homer we find ia, ijs for pia, pays, and even ip once for éi 
(71, v1. 422). The forms py, ovdeninv are hyper-Ionic, and are found 
only in Hippocrates. 3 

(b) Homer and the later epic poets write Sos, Sou}, Sowry, in 
addition to dvw and dve. In Herodotus we find dvav, dvotcr; in Doric 
Svey, and in AXolic, according to Eustathius, dverw (dverow). 

(c) In old Doric inscriptions we have rpis for rpeis; and rproicr 
for rpwoi is quoted from Hipponax. 

(d) For réccapes, which is the form adopted by the old Ionic, by 
Thucydides, and the tragedians, we have rérrapes in newer Attic, réo- 
aepes in Herodotus, rérepes in Doric and in Hesiod, Op. e¢ D. 698, and 
mwioupes OF wéeooupes in Atolic. 

(e) The A®olic form of wévre was wéure, from which come the 
Homeric and Attic derivatives reymrds, reprafw, &c., and the common 
ordinal zéurros. K. O. Miiller has proposed to write réuzwyv for the 
gen. pl. in an admirable emendation of Alcseus, ap. Strab. p. 617. 


(f) Homer writes Feixoot and éetxoo. The Doric forms are eixar, 
Fixart, Feixart, Beixare (Ahrens, Dor. Dial. p. 279), and the initial letter 
is retained in the Latin viginti. 

(g) It will be observed that the formative a in rpudxovra, &e. is always 
long after a vowel, but otherwise short or changed into y. In epic and 
Tonic Greek we have rpiyxovra and even tpinxovrwv (Hesiod, Op. et D. 
694). For reocapaxovra the Doric dialect gives rerpwxovra (Ahrens, Dor. 
Dial. p. 280). 

(h) As far as can be determined from the variations of the MSS, 
it is best to write évevjxovra and évaxoovot with a single v. 


(i) For xiAco the Lesbians wrote xéAAtor, the Bootians xeiAro, and 
the Doric y7Acot (Ahrens, Dor. Dial. p. 281). 

(j) It was customary to distinguish between pvpror, “ten thousand,” 
and pvupios, “infinitely numerous.” Homer has always puptos both in 
the singular and in the plural, and always uses the word in the indefinite 
signification. With the definite value, as an indication of number, the 
singular is used with collective nouns in the historical writers; thus we 
have pupia aowis in Xenophon for “ten thousand heavy-armed men ;” 
similarly yA‘ trmos, ‘a thousand cavalry,” in Herodotus; and d:axocia 
trmos, ‘two hundred horsemen,” in Thucydides. 


Obs. 2 In statements of considerable and detailed numbers, it is 
common to begin with the digits and so ascend to the tens, hundreds, 
&c. Thus the number 63,974 will be expressed rérrapa xai éBdopzyxovra 
Kai évaxooia Kai tpuryidia cal éfaxiopipia. But the reversed order is 
often adopted, especially when the sum consists of only two numbers ; 
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thus we have in Xenophon, Anad. v. 5, § 4: craOpot éxardv eixoce Svo, 
pide éLaxootot Kai eixoot, oradioe pvpioe Kal oxraxuryxidot Kai éfa- 
xoovo. Very large numbers are frequently expressed by multiples of 
the substantive pvpiades, to which the smaller amounts are added; thus 
we have déxa pupiades, 100,000; tproxiAca nai weévre prprades, 53,000; 
puptaxes pups pupiades, “a billion.” We have also colloquial exaggera- 
tions, such as Wappaxocroe in the comedians and Athenzus, p. 671 a. 


Ods. 3. In combining the numerical signs, which are indicated 
before each number, only the last of the same series bears the appro- 
priate accent; thus we write «xf, 27; of’, 260; awv6’, 1859; vyxrP, 
53,682. 


Obs. 4 Besides the cyphers given above, there is an older method 
of expressing numbers by the initial letters of “Ios for «fs, Hévre, Aéxa, 
*“Hexarov, Xivoe and Mvp. According to this method I is 1, II 2, - 
Ill 3, II 4; I is 5, DI 6, WMI 9; A is 10, AI ll, AD 15, 
AIIIIT 18, and so on; AA is 20, AAAA 40, and so on. In the same 
way H is 100, HH 200, X 1,000, XX 2,000, M 10,000. There 
were also abbreviated combinations of II and other letters; thus 50 was 
written F, EF", ie. revrdxes déca; 500 was written Af or H, ie. revraxcs 


éxarov; 5,000 was written Fl, F', ie. revrdxes xiAcor, dc. Similarly they 
B ‘ 
expressed multiples of 10,000; thus 20,000 was M, 100,000 was M, 


1,000,000 was M. It was also possible to express powers of 10,000 by 
repeating the letter M; thus MM was 100,000,000. In writing frac- 
tions either y’,, 5 alone meant }, 4, or the denominator was placed above 


the numerator; thus 5 Was written ‘ : was written . . In the 


works of the Greek mathematicians there are abundant examples of 
these numerical signs. 


Obs.5 The rhapsodies of Homer, the symbols of the Heliaste, and 
other conventional numbers, were indicated by the letters of the alpha- 
bet, counted a—w = 1—24. For recollecting the place of a letter in the 
alphabet the combination yr, indicating the first letters of the last three 
hexads, furnishes a convenient memoria technica. 


254 Ordinal Numbers (answering to the question ‘“ Which 
of the number? ”’) 


wpa@ros, first. 
SevTepos, second. 
tplros, third. 
réraptos and tétpatos, fourth. 
méumrros, fifth. 
&xros, sixth. 
&BS5op0s, seventh. 
19 
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&y5o0s, eighth. 

Evatos, ninth. 

déxatos, tenth. 

évdéxaros, eleventh. 

dwbéxaros and dvoxcadéxaros, twelfth. 
tptaxaidéxaros and rplros xal déxaros, thirteenth. 
Teccapaxawéxatos and tétaptos Kal Séxaros, fourteenth. 
elxoords, twentieth. 

eixooTos Tparos, twenty-first. 
tpiaxoords, thirtieth. 

Teaoapaxoors, fortieth. 
TevrnKocTos, fiftieth. 

éEnxoords, sixtieth. 

éBdounxooros, seventieth. 
oySonxoards, eightieth. 

évevnxoatés, ninetieth. 

éxatootés, hundredth. 

Svaxocwards, tico-hundredth. 
TpiaxocwoTds, three-hundreath. 
Teccapaxooworos, four-hundredth. 
xiduoaTos, thousandth. 

Huptoo ros, ten-thousandth. 

And go on. 


Obs. 1 The ordinals are ‘used idiomatically to denote broken num- 
bers. (a) When the fraction only is expressed, we have a compound of 
the ordinals rpiros, rérapros, &c. with the word popiov, “a part;” thus 
tpirnpopvov, “ one-third ;” reraprnpoptov, “ one-fourth,” &c. The adjective 
npwovs expresses “ one-half ;” and for definite magnitudes we have com- 
pounds with nut, e.g. nyiradavrov, “half a talent,” yyiwPorov or npX- 
wBodvoy, “ half an obol.” We may also express a fraction by saying trwv 
mévre ai Svo potpa or trav révre pepwv Ta. Svo, i.e. “two-fifths ” (Thucyd. 1. 
10’; Arist. Pol. 11. 6), or rev & ai rpets potpas, i.e. “three-sixths.” Or 
if the denominator exceeds the numerator by one only, we may omit the 
former, as ta dv0 pépn, “two-thirds.”’ (b) When a whole number is 
expressed as well as its fractional part, we may either use cardinal 
numbers, as wévre yyutadavra, “two talents and a half;” or ordinals, as 
€BdSonov nptraXavroy, “six talents and the seventh a half talent,” i.e. 64 
talents; and as omapy is half a mjyvus, we have in Herodotus, 1 106, 
mweprrys omGapys, “four cubits and a half.” Compare the Latin sester- 
tius, dc. 


1 There is no reference in this passage to the usual and territorial divisions of 
the Peloponnesus, which were six and not five, but it is merely a computation of 
the relative extent of territory belonging to the Lacedssmonians. 
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Obs. 2 Movos, “alone,” “only,” ie. “one-ly,” Ionic povvos, is of 
the nature of an ordinal, and is connected with the first numeral in its 
original form peis, pia, pév. 

Obs. 3. The ordinals are sometimes combined with cardinals, as in 
the phrase rq oydoy xai évary éri déxa, and the like. 


Obs. 4 The following are epic forms of the ordinals: wpopos, rpira- 
Tos, Térpatos, €Bdoparos, cydoatos, eivaros, by the side of which the 
ordinary forms also are used. We have, besides, Sevraros, “the last.” 
The Doric dialect has zparos by the side of zpav for rpway, and répros 
is given by Cheeroboscus, Cramer. Anecd. 1. p. 275, 23, as the AXolic 
form of rpiros. | 


255 From the feminine of the ordinal may be formed a 
secondary ordinal expressing the day on which an event happened; 
as tpttatos améOavev, “he died on the third day,” i.e. tpiry 
nMépa, weumrrato. nAOopev, ‘we came on the fifth day.’ Also 
the interrogative aooriaios; ‘on what day?” “after how many 
days?” 


256 We have also (a) multiple adjectives, amAdos (-ots), 
“single,” Semrddos (-ovs), “double,” rperdcos (-ovs), “treble,” &c. 
(for the declension see above, 205). Rarer forms are dipacvs, 
tpupacios, &c. 

(b) Proportional adjectives are such as 

durdacws, “ twice as much,” 
tpiTactos, “thrice as much,” 
ToANaTrAacwws, “many times as much.” 


These answer to the question 7rocamAacws. 

Obs. The difference between the adjectives in -oos and those in 
-dovws is thus given by Ammonius (de diff. p. 43): dSirAods xara péyeBos, 
derAdovws car apHpov, i.e. SerAovs, duplex, defines the number of parts 
into which the whole is divided; d:rAacwos, duplus, how many times a 
given number contains another in itself; thus Plato says (Charm. p. 
168 c): ov yap dori rou dAdXov StrAdovov 7 yyiceos, but (Cratyl. 408 c) : 
&xAovs o Adyos arnOys re Kal Wevdys. 

257 Numeral adverbs are such as 

(a) Séya, “in two ways,” 
tpixa, “in three ways,” 
térpaya, “in four ways,” 


answering to the adjectives in -7rAovs, and 
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(6) aa, “ once,” 
, ing 99 
dis, * twice, 
tpls, “ thrice,” 
tetpaxis, “ four times,” 


&c. 


answering to the adjectives in -wAacvs, probably formed from those 
in -aNoids (above, 107). We have also more general adverbs of the 
same kind; as icaxts, todas, mAcovaxis, &c.; the interrogative 
qooaxis, and the correlatives rooaxis, oTrocaxis. 


258 Numeral substantives, besides pupias, which has been 
already mentioned, are such as povas, “unity,” duds, “duality,” 
Tpidas, TeTpas, Tepwras (later wevras, or even mewmrras), éfas, eras, 
oxtas, evveas, Sexas, Swdexas, &c.; elxas, Tpiaxas, TecvEpaxovTas, 
&c. ; éxatovras, yudas. 


§ VI. Adverbs. 


259 When some case of a declinable word—whether substan- 
tive, adjective, or pronoun—has fixed itself absolutely for the ex- 
pression of certain secondary predications (see Syntax, 435), it is 
called an ADVERB. The prepositions, conjunctions, and inter- 
jections, which are generally regarded as distinct parts of speech, 
are, in regard to their origin and primitive use, neither more nor 
less than adverbs. Their right to a separate place in the grammar 
of an inflected language depends upon their syntactical functions 
only. The preposition is an adverb of place, specially defined by 
the apposition of the case of a noun; the conjunction is an adverb 
of manner, specially defined as the relative or antecedent in some 
connected sentences; the interjection is the vocative case of a noun, 
or some single sound, used as an exclamatory adverb. 


260 We may treat of adverbs, as they are generally under- 


stood, with reference either to their meaning or to their form. 


a. With regard to their meaning, adverbs are divided into 


(a) Adverbs of quality or manner; as xatp/ws, “ opportunely ;”” 
amperrovras, “ becomingly ; SapBapseas, “ barbarously;”’ tavpndop, 
“like a bull;” avadavddy, “ openly ;” dvoyacri, “by name, naming- 
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ly,” nominatiem; éeEaidpvns, “suddenly ;” odaf, “ bitingly ;” Acav, 
“excessively ;”’ mpotxa, “ gratuitously,” &c. 

(8) Adverbs of place; as olxoev, “from home;”’ ’OAvuriate, 
“to Olympia; Wv0o%, “at Delphi; érépwoe, “in a different 
direction ;” €vd06., “within,” &c. 

(y) Adverbs of time; as ply, “before;” tore, “then;” nvixa, 
‘“‘when ;”” mos, “while ;” réms, “so long as; wore; “when?” &c. 


261 6. With reference to their form (a), sometimes the adverb 
corresponds exactly to some existing case of the noun; as 
Dat. xouidj, “with abundance,” i.e. “very much;” so also &7- 

pooia, “publicly ;” dia, “ privately;” sow, “in common ;” 
mweG, “on foot ;”’ otrovdy, “zealously ;” ype, “in the spring ;” 
lgu, “violently ;” &enrt, “ willingly,” &c. 

Acc. apynv or tv apynv, “at the beginning,” i.e. “at all,” 
“wholly,” “entirely; so also axpyv, “at the point,” 
“hardly ;” Swpedy or mpotxa, “gratis or in vain;’” paxpay, 
“far;” grépav, ‘“‘on the other side;” and especially neuter 
adjectives; as xaov, “ beautifully ;” Bpayéa, “briefly ;” avri- 
wanov, “correspondingly” (Thucyd. 1. 3, § 4, vi. 23, § 1), &e. 

And sometimes to a noun with its preposition; as 
wapayphya, “along with the business,” i.e. “on the spot,” 

“ directly.” 

xabarrep=xal & wep, “according to which things in particular,” 
i.e. “ like.” 

mpovpyou = 1po épyou, “ for the business,” “ advantageously.” 

éxtroduy = éx modav, “ out of the way.” 

eEarrivns or eEaipyns = é& amis (later aivrewns), ex precipitt, “on 
a sudden.”’ 

évoyepo and émioyepw = ev ayep@, él oyepe, “in order.” 

The irregular forms werwp and duzroddy are contractions for 
vucros dpa! and 16 év mroct dv (cf. ra ev road eidevpeva. Herod. 
11. 76). 

1 We should expect »txOwp, but it might be connected with wpa, like dpuxrwpés. 
Rosen (Rig- Veda, Annot. p. v.) has compared the termination with the Vaidik vas-tar 
= mane. But the r belongs to the crude form of yvcr-s, and if the generally-received 
etymology, which is given in the text, is to be rejected, we must conclude that »écrwp 


is a corruption of véxrws, formed from the genitive (ablative) like the other adverbs 
In -ts. 
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262 (8) Sometimes the adverb preserves a genuine but obso- 
lete inflexion; as 


G. ovpavo-Oev, “from heaven.” 
D. avro-61, “ there.” 
A.  olxd-v-Se, “‘ homewards.”” 
And plural D. =’ A@nynaz, “ at Athens.” 
A. ‘A@nvate for ’A@nvac-de, “to Athens.” 


Obs. 1 In these terminations the principal changes are the fullow- 
ing : 
-Gev becomes -Oa, -5a, -Sov, -Syv, -ret, -Tt, -s. 


-6. becomes -:, -ot, and even -ov. 
-Se becomes -dis, and in derivatives from pronouns it is alwas -ce. 


Obs. 2 The locative termination -cc or -« has often a moveable y 
(above, 85), which is sometimes represented by s, also moveable, and 
sometimes by the open vowel a (above, 107). Thus we have, on the one 
hand, répvor and répvowv, radt and wddu; then aype and aypts, ave and 
av6is, woAAdas and zoAAdxis; then apr, én, vy, &c. without any s. 
Again, we have aei, aiei, aiév, aids, but atre, oe, rHAc, without any 
consonantal affix or representative even of . Again, we have adverbs 
both in -a and -ev, as évexa and évexey, évrata, évrevdev, Oa and &Oea; 
and both in -a and -is, as avapeya by the side of avayeg, péya by the side 
of poyts, pada by the side of ports ; but also adverbs in -a without any 
trace of a consonantal affix, and in s without any further trace of the 
formative insertion, as Taya, wka, xdpra, adAd, cada, avrixa, and wv, 
Aaf, odaf, ywié, adds. Finally, we have adverbs in -ov, like oypepoy, 
avptoy, tAncov, which must represent an original termination -a: or -auv. 
This appears not only from internal evidence, but from the changes of 
the person-endings of verbs from -yyv to -oy or -at, and from comparatives 
like wAnovairepos. 


Obs. 3 The greatest irregularity is that which we observe in rela- 
tive and interrogative adverbs. Thus instead of 


oh, “where,” xo6t, “where?” we find ov, ov, which are properly 
equivalent to ofev, rober: 


and instead of 


oce, “whither,” zoce, “whither?” we find of, zot, which are properly 
equivalent to oft, 06 


263 (y) The most common form of the adverb is when the 
gen. is assimilated to -ws. There is hardly any adjective which 
cannot furnish an adverb of this form, thus: 


copes, “wise,” gen. copoi, adv. sodas, “ wisely.” 
nous, “sweet,” gen. 7dé0s, adv. 7déas, “ sweetly.” 
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xapias, “graceful,” gen. yapievros, adv. yaptévrws, “ gracefully.” 
evoainoy, “happy,” gen. evdaiyovos, adv. evdatpoves, “ happily.” 


We have seen, however, that it is only with nouns in F that we 
practically find this gen. in -ws as a case. Many of these adverbs 
cast off the final -s; as adyw, “suddenly ;” avew, ‘silently ;” 
cxisw, “behind ;” and this is always the case with those derived 
from prepositions; as avw, “upwards ;” xatw, “below;” elow and 
éow, “within ;” é&w, ‘“ without ;” mpoow and wéppeo, “afar.” We 
have both ofrws and ovrw (above, 85). But it may be doubted 
whether the latter forms are not connected rather with the dat. than 
with the gen., to which we assign the adverbs in -ws. Dialectical 
variations, such as é£o2, €€w, would seem to point to this; but these 
forms are in many instances so mutilated and corrupt, that we can 
scarcely hope to arrive at a certain analysis. Thus, in the cor- 
relative adverbs, those in -ws refer to manner, as mas, “ how?” 
ws, “somehow;” as, “in what way,” &c. And yet the shortened 
form zw refers to time, as in ov7rw, nondum, “not yet,” i.e. “at 
no previous time.” If ve is added to the crude form, another rela- 
tion of time is expressed ; for wére means “when ;”’ zrore, “at any 
time ;” zére, “then” or “at that time;’’ Gre, “at which time;” 
ov more, ‘‘not at any time,” “never,” nunguam, either of past or 
present time; ov mazrore, “never yet,” “never at any previous 
time.” In perhaps the only passage in which 7o@ appears as an 
interrogative (Auschyl. Agam. 1507), it is obviously synonymous 
with saras. 

The following table shows how these irregular adverbs are used 
to express place, time, and manner. 


Interrogative. | Indefinite. 

pinky (poet.) ““where?”” ae “any where” 
Fou TOU 
awd0ey, “whence?” obey, ‘from any place”’ 

ie (poet.) “whither?” qot, ‘‘some whither” 
Woe 
srore, “when?” qroré, “at some time”’ 
wos, “how?” aos, “somehow” 
wo, “Show?” mw, “at some time, yet”’ 


ary, ‘‘whither?” “in what way?” = 77, “‘in some way” 
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Dependent Interrogative. 
@ 
orro0t ) ,, i 

where 

o7rov 
orrobev, ““whence”’ 
e@ , 
OTr0ge . 

“whither” 
Orrot 
orrore, ‘“whenever”’ 
Oras, ‘‘as’’ 


darn, “whither,” “in what way”’ 


Demonstrative. Relative. 
60¢ 
Tos, “there” of “where” 
Uv 
ToOev, “thence” é0ev, “whence” 
wanting of, “whither” 
rote, “then” bre, “when” 
TOS 
oe 
OU-T@S en? € ¢¢. 9d 
80 as 
de i 
ed 
@WS 


TH) . ° q ° bd 99 
ae, tat “in this way”’ 4, “where,” “in which way 


We have also anvixa, “at what particular time?” with its 
correlatives 67rnvixa, tnvixa, Tnvixauta, rnvicade and nvlxa. 


264 Adverbs in -ws are often formed from participles; thus 
we have not only reraypévws, “in an orderly manner ;’’ averpévrs, 
“negligently,” &c. from participles in -os, but also similar forms 
from present and perfect participles of the active form, as mpe- 
movras, “becomingly;” Avocredovvtws, “profitably; eixdtws, 
“probably.”’ And even when the participle governs a case, as 
youveydvTms or éyovTws voiv (Plat. Legg. 686 £), ‘sensibly ;” 
whence we should, with Dobree, read in Herod. tv. 36: ‘yeX@ 
opéwr ovdéva voov éyovtws éEnynodpevoy, “I am amused to see that 
no one has given a sensible explanation.” 


265 (6) Participial adverbs in -déa, -dov, -dny, express the 
mode of action; thus we have xpvSdnv, “secretly,” from xpumrre ; 
avrAnBonv, “concisely,” from ovAdA\awBavw; mdréydnv, “ inter- 
wovenly,” from mdékw; ovropadny, “scatteredly,” from ozelpe ; 
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émitpoyaony, “cursorily,” from eémitpéyw; avapavdov, apdaddv, 
audaéa, “openly,” “visibly,” from avapalyw. These correspond 
to another class in -t1, -ret; as ovopacri, ‘‘namingly,’’ from dvo- 
patw; éAAnvorl, “in the way of speaking Greek,” from éAAn- 
vilw; avrorxediaoril, “extempore,” from avrooyedialw; adaxpuri, 
avopwxti, arrevaxti, “without weeping, wailing, or groaning,” 
from daxpuyw, oiolw, orevatw. These affixes are still farther 
softened into -et, -s, or even -a attached to the simple stem (above, 
262, Obs. 2): compare apaynri, auayer; ampvySa, ampixtel, amplé; 
avaniyony, avapvySa, avayit, avamvya. 


266 Adverbs with this participial signification are often de- 
rived from nouns: thus we have zXouriy-nv, “in the way of 
wealth ;” avrovueri, “that very night;’’ avroyeupl, “with the 
very hand;” avdpiors, “after the manner of men;” awoGi, “un- 
hiredly;” Borpu-dov, “ clusteringly;” (Aa-dor, ‘ troopingly,” cater- 
vatim ; xuvn-dor, “ dog-wise ;”’ xavayn-Sa, “ noisily;” evpa€, “ side- 
ways,’ &c. And even from other adverbs, as vewori, “‘newly;’’ 
mépeé, “ around.” 


267 To the same list belong a considerable class of adverbs in 
-iv-5a, expressing the names of games (sad.av dvopata, J. Pollux, 
1x. 110), such as oorpax-ivda, “the game of the potsherd ;”” BaoiA- 
ivda, “the game of king,” &c. 


268 Although there is sometimes an apparent identity be- 
tween the adverb and the nom. masce. of an adjective, what we 
have seen of the mutilations, which take place in these forms, will 
caution us against supposing that this identity is real. Thus éu7ras 
or éu7ra is obviously éy maow; and although ev6us is an adverb as 
well as ev@u! (above, 85), the coincidence of the former with the 
masc. adjective is only the accidental result of a corruption, proba- 
bly of the adverb with one of these locative or genitive endings. 


We see in the prepositions and conjunctions, which are all 
pronominal adverbs, the extent to which this corruption may be 
carried. 


1 In Attic Greek ed6U refers to place, as e00)’AOnvay, ‘‘atraight to Athens;” and 
ev6és to time, ‘‘straightways.” Heindorf. ad Plat. Lys. p. 203 E. 
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§ VII. Degrees of Comparison. 
(1) Regular Comparison in -tepos, -ratos. 


269 The usual method of expressing a comparison between 
two or more objects in regard to quality is by affixing, to an ad- 
verbial inflexion of the adjective denoting the quality, the syllables 
-Te-pos, when two objects are compared, and the syllables -ra-ros 
when more than two objects are referred to. The former, as we 
have already seen (77), expresses motion from a certain point, and 
away, and the latter, motion through a series of points. Conse- 
quently if xotgo-> expresses the quality of “lightness,”’ xoudd- 
Tepos means “light beyond or before a certain point or object,” and 
xougo-ratos, “light beyond a series of such points or objects.”’ 
And this is always the meaning of comparative and superlative 
adjectives. 


270 <As might be expected from the length of the increased 
word, the adverbs, to which these terminations are appended, 
always appear in an abridged or mutilated form, and we have seen 
that the endings of the adverbs themselves admit of almost un- 
limited disintegration. We may however recognize the termi- 
nations -ws, -at, -t¢, or the neuter of the adjective used adverbially 
(above, 261), and the Latin proves that the degrees of comparison 
are expressed by a formative affix appended to the adverbial in- 
flexion, and not to the crude form of the adjective itself. The 
following are the rules for the degrees of comparison, so far as any 
general rules can be estabjjshed. 


(a) If the penultima’is short, the adverb retains the w before 
these affixes; if long, o is the only representative of the original 
-ws, thus: 

gopo-s TOpw-TEPOS Topw-TAaTOS 
Kovgo-s Kougo-TEpos Koupo-TaTos 

It is generally supposed that this change from @ to o or vice 
versé is merely a metrical affection occasioned by the exigencies of 
hexameter verse. That this is not the case, and that the w is the 
original vowel, which has yielded to the weight of the preceding 
syllable, according to a general principle of euphony, is shown by 
the fact that Homer has Aapdraros (Od. 11. 350), xaxokewsrrepos 
(Ib. 366), oifvpwrepov (IT. xvu. 446). 
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271 (6) Ifthe adjective-form ends in -v, -es, -av or -ap, these 
affixes may be immediately appended to the uninflected form (above, 
261); as 


yAuKU-s, -0 yAuKU-TEpos yAXUKU-TaATOS 
arnOn-s, -é annbéa-Tepos annbéa-tatos 
péNas, -ay HéNAY-TEpOS péNaV-TATOS 
paxap paxap-TEpos paxdp-Tatos 


272 (c) If the adjective-form ends in -nr or -evr, this is 
softened into o on account of the dental following, thus: 
awevns for wevnt-s WEVvET-TEPOS MEVET-TATOS 
xapiews for yaplevt-s Napléo-Tepos xNaptéc-Taros 
In contracted forms we may have -no- for -eg-, as in Sophocles 
(Phil. 972), rorApnoraros for roApéotatos. 


For the softening of the dental, compare the Latin duris-simus 
for dured-temus. 


Obs. Compounds of xapes for xadpir-s form the comparative and 
superlative from the gen., on the same principle as in codds, codas, 
codwrepos, thus: 

euxapis evyapirws evXapiTor-repos evxaptTe-Taros 


273 (d) Adjectives in -wy (-ov-s), and the few which end in 
-E (-x-s), change the m of the adverb into e and retain the s, thus: 


cdidpav  cwdpovas aadpovéc-repos awhporéc-raros 
evdainwr evdapovas  evdatpover-tepos evdatpovéo-TarTos 
adnnee Gdnrixws adnduxéo-Tepos 
To the same class belong the contracted forms in -oos, -ovs, which 
change the -ows of the included adverb into -oes, -ous; as 


Gros amr oeo-TEpos ~oUd-TEPOS 
€UVOOS EUVOET-TEPOS -OU0-TEPOS 


Some other long forms adopt the same change; as 


€ppwpevos €ppwmever-TEPOS 

aidotos aidoés-TEpos 

aKPATOS axpatéa-TEpos 

érrimedos érrumedéa-tepos (Xen. Hell. vit. 4, § 13). 


274 (ec) The included adverb is shortened into -cs instead of 
-es in some of these forms: thus from dpmaf (aprraxrys) and puco- 
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mopTragé, we have aptrayio-raros and pucotroprraxio-ratos. This is 
particularly observed in the comparison of nouns in -7s, -ov: thus 
we have xdérrns, KrXerrtio-Tepos; mérns, tmoris-tatos; ayn, 
Aayvlo-ratos ; wAEovéxtns, WAcovEertio-Tatos. But v8piorns makes 
UBpuc-Torepos on account of the cacophony in vptotic-tepos. 
Some nouns in -os, -ov follow this analogy: thus we have anos, 
“talkative,” AadrJio-repos; mrwxos, “beggarly,” maraxio-tepos ; 
cyopayos, “gluttonous,” dyrodayic-tatos; povodayos, “ eating 
alone,’ povodayic-raros. 


275 (f) Forms which present adverbial inflexions in -az (n, a) 
or have by-forms in -vos, which are in themselves of a comparative 
nature, attach the comparative suffix to an adverbial inflexion in 
at; as 


Tana (wanat) TANAi-TEPOS WANAi-TATOS 
diros (by-form plros) firai-repos giral-raros 
péaos (péon) pecal-repos peoal-ratos 
iSvos (dia iScal-repos ivai-raTos 
ryepasos ryepai-TEpos yepai-Taros 
oxoratos (axod7}) TYOAAL-TEPOS oyYoNAI-TATOS 
icos (ton) iaal-repos toal-ratos 
novyos (novyn, by- navyal-repos NOVXaI-TATOS 
form novytos) 
edduos (evdig) evduni-TEepos evdial-ratos 
3pOpu0s (6pOpla) opOp.al-Tepos opOpiai-ratos 
tyros (oe, bla) ual-repos = éyual-raros 
mpoios (1rpei, mpwla) mpwiai-repos Tpwial-TaTos 
Oépecos (épec) Gepel-raros 
Anos (Ano mWANoal-TEpos wrnoval-TaTos 
= WAnala) 


276 The vacillation in these forms of the comparative, and 
the frequent use of more than one form for the same adjective, 
must be referred to laws of euphony acting on the termination 
of the included adverb. The following list contains the most 
important variations: 


ww 

Go MeEVvOs AO PEVO-TEPOS ao pLEVO-TATOS, adV. acpevéer- 
Tata and acpevai-rata 

A 9 4 bd f 

apGovos adpGove-repos apGove-ratos 


adpOovéa-repos 
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evlwpos evtapo-Tepos evlwpo-Taros 
evlwpéa-repos 
eUpoos EUpow-TEpOS €UpOW-TATOS 
€Upova-TEpOS 
edxpoos ev pow-TEpos 
evypovo-TEpos 
HOUILOS noupd-TEpos NOULW-TATOS 
noupeéo-TEpos nOupéo-TATOS 
HoVYOS novyxal-rEpos NTVXAi-TATOS 
NOVY W-TEPOS NOVXW-TATOS 
Taras Wadai-TEpos TANAI-TATOS 
TANALO-TEPOS WANAL-TATOS 
TTMYOS TT wy io-TEPOS WTGYYO-TATOS 
WT OYO-TEPOS 
o7rovoat OTT OVOALO-TEPOS OT OUOaLO-TATOS 
oTrovoaLés-TEPOS oTrovoaled-TATOS 
oxoNatos oyoNai-Tepos TYOAAL-TATOS 
oYONALO-TEPOS oYONALE-TATOS 
didos dtral-repos didai-TaTos 
Pirw-TEpos pirdo-TaTos 
hi r-TEpos pir-TaTos 
dir-tov plduo-Tos 


(2) Qualitative Comparison in -iwv, -to-Tos. 


277 The comparative degree is also expressed by the quali- 
tative ending -twy=-vy-s, which is merely a strengthened form of 
the qualitative termination -vos; compare the relative words med-ius, 
al-ius, with the comparative endings -tor (for -20s), neuter, -tus, 
gen. -t6ris. This qualitative ending, which is appended not to an 
adverbial inflexion, but to the uninflected form, does not imply 
excess like that in -repos, but only a considerable amount of the 
quality indicated by the adjective—rather more than less—and this 
is often the force of the Latin comparative. So also our termi- 
nation -tsh, as brack-ish = “rather salt than otherwise,’ &c. 


278 The comparatives in -:wy are, for the most part, appro- 
priated to positives in -us, or to other positives, chiefly in -pos, 
which seem to have had by-forms in -us, or, which is the same 
thing, adverbs in -is. From this latter form there 1s a corresponding 
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superlative in -ros, which bears the same relation to the ending in 
~ratos that tpi-ros does to rpi-ratos. Thus we have 

nOU=S 0-tov nole-TOS 
where the penultima of -cwy is long in Attic Greek; short in old 
epic and Ionic (above, p. 30, B, 4). 


Similarly, because aloy-pds and xad-ds (for xad-dJs from xad- 
Ads, above, 87) had by-forms in -vs, as appears from aioyv-vopas 
and «adAv-vw, we have 


aloy-pos aloy-lov aloyia-Tos 
Kan-os KadA-tov KaNNT-TOS 


279 If the ending -vs, -pés is preceded by a guttural or dental, 
the « of the termination is either transposed or absorbed, and the 
guttural or dental is represented by a compound sibilant (above, 
103). 


Thus we have 


TAXU-S Odoowy (for rax-lur) TaYLT-TOS 
Babv-s Bacowy (for Ba0-lsv) Babuc-ros 
péyas (moyis, magis) peilwv (for peylur) peéyta-Tos 
yAuKUS yAvaoowy (for yhur-lew) YAUKIC-TOS 
Bpasus Bpaccoy (for Bpailuw) . Bpddso-ros 
TWAXUS Tacowy (for raxtur) TAY Lo-TOS 
pax-pos pacowy (for pax-lwr) PLNKUC-TOS 


neut, wacooy 


Obs. By the side of these qualitative comparisons in -wy, -to-ros 
we may have regular comparisons in -repos, -raros. Thus we find 


Babs Babv-repos Babv-raros 
Bad-iwy Ba6-vorros 
Bpadus Bpa8u-repos Bpadv-raros 
| Baar BpBur-ros 
Bpayus Bpayi-repos Bpaxi-raros 
) : Bpaxio-ros 
rayxus WAXU-TEPOS WAXU-TATOS 
Taxiov 1AXLO-T0S 
apéo Bus ape Bv-Tepos ampeo Bu-raros 
apéo Buc-ros 
wKus WKU-TEPOS OKU-TATOS 
WKLOTOS 
yAvKus yAuKv-Tepos yAvxv-raros 


yAvx-iov yAuKio-ros 
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€xOpos €,6-iwy €Ou0-ros 
x 6pd-repos (rare) €yOpo-raros (rare) 
xudpos xvd-lwv Sut-Tos 
xvdpo-repos (rare) : 
OiKTpos oixT po-T€pos OlKTUr-TOS 
280 (3) Anomalous Comparisons. 


Many common adjectives have forms of comparison derived 
from other positives, which are sometimes obsolete and sometimes 
not used in the same sense as their comparatives and superlatives. 
The following are the most common examples: 


1 ayabos, “good.” apelver (for dzevlwy from dpueveds, 
‘a warrior’’) 
dpetwy, Hom. (from dpfs, “a apiotos 


warrior’) 
"  Bed-tlov Bér-TLoTos 
Béd-repos (Lat. bonus) Bév-turtos 
BéX-TeEpos 
dép-tepos (Lat. frugt) dhép-Tatos 
dépic-ros 


Kpeloowv (for xparlwy from xparepés) KPaTio-TOS 
Apov (Adw, ‘to take or choose”) APTOS 


That these comparative forms are not altogether synonymous 
is shown by their use in the same passage; as Xen. Anab. 1.7, §3: 
voultwy apelvovas nal xpeirtovs wodA\av BapBapwv vpds elvat. 
Ibid. v.10, § 15: worepa A@ov nai duewvov &y. Cf. Plat. Gorg. 
p- 488 B. The general distinction is this: apeivwr is “better” 
for use and externally; «pelrrwy, “better,” as more powerful; 
Berriwy, “better” morally; Agwy, “ better,”’ as preferable; pépre- 
pos, ‘‘better,’’ as more profitable. 


2 xaxds,“bad” xaxlov KAKUTTOS 
velpwv (for xeplwy from xepevs, xelplaTos 
‘‘a workman ”) 
Hocwy adv. 7xLoTa 


Of these synonyms, xax(wy means ‘more cowardly,” ‘“ baser 
born,” and the like, in opposition to apecwy and Bedriwv; yeipwy is 
‘‘ inferior,’ in opposition to ayelvwv; and jocwv is “ weaker,” in 
opposition to xpelacwr. 
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3 pixpés, “little” éXaocowv (from é\axis) EXAYLTTOS 
Tavpos potK pOTEpos puxporatos 

4 OANLyos, “ few”’ onto (for éAcylww) OMyLoTOS 
pel@v 

5 qoduvs, “much” méwy or rrhelov WELOTOS 

6 pS, “easy” — deo jorros 

7 anryewds, “painful” ddyervorepos anWyewveTatos 
aWyicwv (from 70s) ayiorros 

8 alwy, “fat” TLoTEpOS TUTATOS 

9 «érar, “ripe” TETTALTEPOS TETTALTATOS 

281 (4) Comparisons of Substantives. 


Besides the appellative nouns in -rys and -os, which we have 
already mentioned (274), and others of a still more completely 
adjectival nature, which form their degrees of comparison regularly, 
such as dovAos, SovAdrepos, Eraipos, ératpdrepos, BapBapos, BapBa- 
p@tepos, Kupios, xupiwtepos, &c., we have this comparison also in 
the case of substantives denoting persons or things, which are not 
capable of being used in their existing forms as qualitative adjec- 
tives: thus we have Saorev-repos, “ more kinglike,’’ Baothev-ta- 
ros, ‘most kinglike,”’ from Saotrevs; xvv-tepos, “more doglike, 
1.e. more shameless,” xvv-raros, “‘most shameless,” from xvav; 80 
also xepdiwy and xépdiuorros from xépdos, édéyytoros from édexyos 
(or perhaps from the obsolete éXeyy7s), wuyoiraros and yzvyaros from 


piryos. 


282 (5) Comparisons of Adverbs. 

As it seems that the terminations which indicate comparison 
are appended (at least those in -repos, -ratos) to adverbs, that is, 
to fixed forms of the adjectives, it may be scarcely necessary to 
remark, that they may be affixed to pronominal and other adverbs. 
Of these formations there are in fact two classes. 


(2) When the comparative or superlative of the adverb is 
itself an adjective: thus we have 


po WpO-TEPOS WT P@-TOS 
vrrép UIrép-TEPOS virép-TaTos, Urrepa-TaTos 
v7rd to-Tepos vo-TarTos 


éF éxyatos (Ex-oya-Tos) 
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ave GYO~TEPOS ave-TATOS 

orice, orirGe orria-raros, ortc06-raros 
iyi, wpiov inpio-ros 

vyou 

any srrxb-repos bryos 

jpepa npepéo-Tepos Npepéc-TaTos 

wpoupyou Ir poupytai-Tepos mpovpytal-Taros 

wna lov adnoval-repos WANT UA~TATOS 


™wépa wepal-Tepos 


(5) When the comparative or superlative of the adverb is 
itself an adverb; and here we have either (a) a comparative 
adverb formed from the neut. sing., and a superlative adverb 
sia from the neut. plur. of the adjectives of those degrees, 

us: 


copes code)-Tepov cope-TaTa 
capes cadéc-repay cadto-Tata 
codppoves ocwdpovéc-Tepov owdppovéc-rata 
YAPLEVT OS yaptéc-Tepov yaplia-Tata 
Ao pes aio-yvov alcyic-Ta 
nodéws 7SLOV HoL-Ta 

Taxes | Oaacoy (raxvov) TAaXWo-TA 

ayye docov (ayytov) ayyio-Ta 
pada padXov (uadLov) panio-Ta 

WANC lov ANC LAi-TEpoV mAnoal-TaTa 


or we have (8) a comparative in -répws by the side of one in -repo», 
the superlative in -ws not being used, thus: 


amropws amropw-Tépws and dzropa-Tepov 
BeBalws BeBaw-répas and eS8atd-repov 
capas caher-Tépws and gcadéc-repov 
Kars Kadovers and x«daAdov 
LK pts daca dos and édaccov 
ev Kpevrodves and xpeiocov 


or lastly, we have (y) a comparative in -répw by the side of a su- 
perlative in -rarw, thus: 


aves ava-Tépw GY@-TAaTO 
are aire-Tépw GTrW-TATO 
KETO Kavra-Té pw KATO-TATO 
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é&w é£w-Tépw _ &bw-Tatw 

éow or elow éow-Tépw éow-TAaTw 

Toppe TOppw-Tépw TOppw-TAaTW 3 
ayyxoo ayyo-TaTw and wyyo-Tata 
TNNov THdO-TEpw TNdO-TATW 

évdov évdo-Tépw €vd0-TaTw 

éxas éxac-Tépw ExXAT-TATO 

éyyus eyyu-Tépw éyyu-TaTe 


and éyyu-repoy and éyyv-TaTa 
(later éyycov) (later &yytora) 


Tépa Téepai-Tépw 
and zrepal-repov 
— 283 (6) Extended Comparisons. 


For the purpose of emphasis or exaggeration, the comparison 
ig sometimes extended by a superaddition of the affix: thus we 
have mporepatrepos from mpotepos (Aristoph. Hguit. 1165), and 
similarly yepecorepos, mAevdTepos, apewrepos, apewdrepos, Bertio- 
TEpos, yAuKLoTepos, pertorepos, &c. To the same class belong such 
words a8 aurérepos, avrotatos (Lat. ipsissimus), mavrodarraratos, 
and the like. Other exaggerations are wayxaxtotos, TavoTatos, 
Tpiopeytotos, pavreripavdétatos. 


§ VIII. Undeclined, Irregular, and Defective Nouns. 


284 Although the laws which lead to apparent anomalies of 
inflexion have been already explained, it will be most convenient to 
the learner, if we follow the example of previous grammarians, and 
add here a list of those nouns which are either undeclinable, de- 
fective, or irregular. 


anowv, “nightingale;” gen. andovos, andovs, dat. -ét, -of. So also 
Topyav, eixav, yerdov (184). 

anrx«l by the side of ad«q, “with strength.” 

Xs in the signification “salt,” generally in the pl. ot des. In the 
sing. 7) As is poetically “the sea.” 

adws, “ threshing-floor ;” gen. -w, -wos, also dNwy, -wvos. 

ava, “‘Q king,” in addresses to gods, for ava. 

aides, didi, aida for ddov, &c. from” Adéys. 
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addu, “ barley-meal ;” secondary form dAd:tov. So also xpi by the 
side of xpiOn, “barley.” “AXde and xpi were probably dental 
forms like pédu-r, “ honey.” 

aude, “both; gen., dat. audoiv. 

avdpatroéor, ‘‘slave;” dat. pl. avdpamodous and avdparrddecot. The 
latter form shows, as does also the form avdparrodifw, that the 
derivation is avnp and zrovs, not aynp and azrodiéwps; hence 
the original word was avdparrovs, like tpizrous, and the name is 
best explained by the boast of the Dorian warrior (Hybr. ap. 
Ath. xv. p. 695 F): wavres yovu aemrnétres apov mpocKu- 
veoytl ye Seorroravy, There is a similar irregularity in Oidi- 
Tous, q. V. 

*Avdpopéda retains the -a throughout. So also some other proper 
names, such as A7jda, Pirounra. Cf. 18, g, 119, 161. 

avnp, “a man,” i.e. vir, not haemo (185). 

"Amro for "Amréd\Awva (184). 

apyéros, -7t, instead of apyftos, apyntt. 

*Apns, “the god of war;” “Apeos, “Apes, "Apn and “Apny. Also in 
epic poetry "Apyjos, "Apa. That the original form of the nom. 
was “Apeus appears from the comparative gpelwy (278). 

apvos, masc. and fem., “of the lamb;” apvi, dpva, dpves, apvact, 
used instead of the inflexions of auwvds. The true nom. was 
appny, “the male.” 

adoTnp, masc., “a star; dat. pl. aorpacvy. 

Bpéras, “an image ;” neut. Bpéreos, Bpérn.  -: 

yana, neut., “milk” (182 a,). 

ryédeos, masc., “laughter,” -wros, -wra, and -wy, -ov. So also épws, 
“love;” pas, “sweat” (180). Compare jpws for 7pw-7-s 
(192). 

yovu, neut., “knee”: (182 a,). So also dopu. 

yuvn, fem., ‘‘ woman” (179). 

Saf, dat., ‘‘in the fight’”’ (Lobeck, Paralip. p. 89 8q.). 

dapap, fem., ‘ wife” (181). 

Saxpvov, neut., “tear ;” dat. pl. Sdxpucty from the poetic daxpv. 

detva, “a certain person’ (240). | 

SéSpov, neut., “tree; dat. pl. both Sévdpocs and dévdpeow from 
Sévdpos. There is also a form Sévdpeov, whence devdpea, 
Sevb péors. | 

Seopuds, masc., “chain;” pl. -wot and -yd; Sidpos, masc., “ seat,” 
has also both forms, but the masc. pl. 1s more common. 
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Anyuyrnp, “the goddess of corn;” Arjpytpos, Anyrrps, Anuytpa 
(Anjpntpav), Anrep. 

Sopv£é, masc., ‘“‘O spear-shaft-maker,” from doaufdos. 

Spupds, masc., “ oak-grove ;” pl. -wod and -ya. 

gap, neut., “Spring ;” gapos, Zaps, 4pos, 7ps. 

&yyerus, fem., “eel,” -vos; but at and tas éyyédess, THY éyyedéon 
in the pl. 

‘elewy, fem., “ image’ (184). 

éperjuds, masc., ‘‘oar;” pl. dperjot and dperpua. 

éws, fem., “morning” (171). 

Zevs, masc., “Jupiter; gen. Adds; dat. Adi; acc. Ala. Also 
Znvos, Znvi, Zhva. 

nré, masc., “OQ madman.” Hom. 

jpa, neut. acc., “ help.” 

@arzjs, masc., Baréw, Barj, @arjv. The forms @arod, Garros, 
&c. are later. 

Géuts, fem., “law,” has the genitive forms Oéusoros, Oéueros, Oépe- 
Sos and Oéusos. Homer has the acc. Oéusora, pl. Oéusores ; 
Pindar has Oéueres, Oguscow. In some passages Géucs is neut. 
and indeclinable. 

Oecpos, masc., “ decree;’’ pl. -~o¢ and -pa. 

Opl€, fem., “hair ;” tpeyds, OpeEd (97). 

Guyarnp, fem., “daughter ;” Ouyatpés, Ovyarpt, -répa, Ovyarep, 
Ouyarépe, ~Tépow, -Tépes, -Tépwy, ~Tpdor, -Tépas. 

kadws, masc., “cable ;” -w, -wy; pl. -wes and -o8; acc. -ous. 

xapa, neut., “head ;” xpards, xpati, xpata, masc. But rd xpara 
occurs in Sophocles. 

xédXevOos, fem., “road ;” pl. -6or and -6a. 

Krabi, xradecl, coexist with the regular inflexions of «Aados, “a 
bough :”” see ortyds. 

krels, fem., “key;” acc. «reida and xrely; pl. xreides, crefas and 
kreis. In old Attic we have also xAx}s, -ndds. 

xvédas, neut., “darkness ;” gen. -eos, -ous; dat. -al, -¢, whence 
xvepaios. 

xowevés, masc., “ partaker;” pl. (only in Xenophon) xowdves, -as, 
as from xowop, Evvdy. 

xpivov, neut., “lily;” xpivea, xplvect. 

xucdos, mase., “circle ;” pl. evedoe and xicXa. 

xvoy, masc., fem., “dog” (184). 

Xara, neut., old dative, “ with oil.” 
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dis, masc., “a lion;” acc. dv, Hom. Ades and Alcs, Euphor. Aéoev. 

AUXvos, masc., “lamp ;” pl. Avy~vos and Avyva. 

Hadns for pacydAns, in the phrase vad dds, “ under the arm.” 

Haprus, masc., fem., “ witness ;” regular in pdprupos, &. ; but dat. 
pl. paprvow, and acc. sing. wdpruv in Simonides. 

#eis, masc., “ month,” for wy. 

péXe, masc., “O wretch.” | 

poouy, masc., “a wooden tower;” gen. wdcuvos, &c.; but dat. pi. 
poovuvots. 

#vKNS, Masc., “a mushroom ;” gen. wwentos and pveov. 

vais, fem., “ship ;” sing. veds, unl, vaiv; gen., dat., dual veoty; pl. 
vijes, vewv, vavaly, vais (189). 

w€, fem., “night” (180). 

OWérous, O®itrodos, and -1rov, -1r0d, -7roda, and -TOUY; VOC. -1rov. 
Also gen. Oidewddao, -5a, -Sew; dat. -5y; acc. -Syv; voc. -Sa. 

ols, fem., “sheep ;”’ ods, oid, olv; oles or ols, oidv, oiciv, olas or ols. 

dvap, neut., “dream ;” only nom. and acc. 

Gvespos, masc., “dream ;” both -ov masc. and -aros neut. 

dps, masc., fem., “bird; dpvidos, -O1, -viv and -vi0a ; voc. Spvs; 
pl. dpvides, &c.; and also Spvess, Spvewv, and in the ace. Spvis. 
The Dorians wrote dpvixos, dpviya, &e. 

dace, “eyes;” gen. dacwy; dat. doco. 

ovdas, neut., “floor ;” gen. ovdeos; dat. ode. 

ovs, neut., “ear;”’ wrds, @rwv, air. 

av, fem., “house of assembly ;” zruxvés, &c.; later, avuxds. 

Toceaddév, “ the god of the sea;” acc. Tlooeda. 

apeoBevrys, masc., “ambassador;” but mpecBirns or rpéoBus, “old | 
man ;’’ in the former sense, gen. mpésPews; acc. rpéoSuv; pl. | 
mpéoBes; dat. mpéoBeor; in the latter only acc. rpéoSuv and 
voc. mrpéa Bu. 

apécwroy, neut., “countenance ;” pl. rpocwrara, -tracw. 

apoxoos, -ous, fem., “ pitcher ;” dat. pl. wrpéyovery. 

wip, neut., “fire,’’ aipés; pl. ta wrupd, Trois mrvpois, “ watch-fires.”’ 

ons, masc., “moth,” eds; pl. oées, oéas, céwv. In later writers, 
onros, &c. 

otros, masc., “corn;’’ pl. -ros and -ra. 

oxep, “dung” (181). 

oradcop, neut., “a furlong ;” of orddit, ra oradia. 

oraOos, masc., “standard ;” pl. -4os and -a, “ balance.” 

ortyds, gen. and pl. oréyes from orixos, “a row.” 
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rav in & Tav, “QO thou,” old form of turn. 

Taprapos; pl. Taprapa. 

Taws, masc., ‘peacock ;’’ both regular and also radu, radves, 
TAWCLY. 

vSwp, neut., ‘“ water’’ (181). 

vids, masc., “son,” in addition to the regular declension has the 
following: gen. viéos; dat. viel; acc. viéa; dual uiée, vidow; 
pl. vieis, viéwy, viéow, vidas, -eis. 

dpéap, neut., “well;” dpéaros and dpnrtas. 

xeip, fem., “hand ;’’ yetpos, xepds, yepot, &c. 

xovs, masc., ‘a congius” or “liquid measure;” yods, yoi, yodr, 
xoes, xdas. Also, as from yoevs, yous, yoda, yoas, &c. But 
xovs, masc., “a heap of earth,” has only gen. yods; acc. yoo», 
&e. 

xpéws, neut., “debt;” also ypéos ; gen. ypéws and ypéous ; pl. ypéa. 
There is no dat. 

xpus, masc., “‘skin;” gen. ypwrds, &e. Lonice ypods, ypol, ypda. 
We have also the phrase ey yp@ for év ypari. 


@ Tay. See rap. 


CHAPTER II. 
CONJUGATION OF THE VERB. 


§ I. Differences of Voice. 


285 A VERB (fy) is a word which contains a predication of 
time, with reference to one or other of the three primary positions: 
and these primary positions are expressed by objective cases of the 
pmmitive pronouns. Thus we have dw-, “a giving by me,” 
=“ give;” diw-7s, ‘a giving by him,” =“ he gives; So-pev, 
“a giving by us,’ =“ we give;”’ dido-vri, “a giving by them,” 
=“‘they give ;” 5o-pat, “a giving on or of me,” =“ I am given;” 
éibo-ras, “a giving of or on him,” = “he is given.” 


286 When the inflexions represent different pronominal ele- 
ments, these differences are called the first, second, and third per- 
sons of the verb; and, as in the declensions, they appear in three 
numbers, singular, dual, and plural. 


287 When the inflexions represent different cases of the pro- 
nominal elements, these differences are called voices. According to 
the inflexions there are only two voices, the active (pjya évep- 
yyrixov) and the passive (pjya maOnrixov): but the active form 
may denote (a) that the action passes on (transit) to an object, in 
which case it is called a transitive verb; as 58wu dprop, “I give 
bread ;”” or (b) that the action does not pass beyond the agent, in 
which case it is called intransitive or neuter; as tpéyo, “I run,” or 
‘there is a running by me.” And the passive form may denote 
(c) that the action refers to and terminates with the person implied 
in the inflexion, in which case it is properly and strictly called 
passive; a3 TUrTopat, ‘I am beaten;”’ or (d) that it is caused to be 
done for the agent, in which case it is called middle; as dudaoxopas 
waiéa, “I get a boy taught for myself;” or (e) that, although it 
really terminates with the agent, it appears as his act, in which 
case it is called deponent, and in this class we have both transitive 
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and intransitive verbs; thus we may say, aic@avoya xrvrop, “1 
perceive a noise,” i.e. “I am impressed with the perception of it ;”’ 
and aducvotpast, “I arrive,” i.e. “I cause myself to come.” 
The discussion of these different asages of the verb belongs to 
Syntax, and more properly to the idioms or peculiarities of the 
Greek language. 


§ II. Differences of Tense or Time. 


988 But besides these differences of inflexion, there are affec- 
tions of the uninflected form, which are not less important. 


289 By 4 prefix, affix, or both, to the uninflected form, it 
becomes capable of predicating differences of time or tense. Thus, 


(a) The prefix or augment é- (a residuary or apocopized form 
of é-va, a-va, signifying “distance” or “negation,’’ above, 114) 
always implies time past or non-existent time. 

(b) The affix o- (a residuary form of ca=«xa signifying 
‘‘ proximity ”’) always implies future or coming and approximating 
time. 

(c) When the form has the augment é- as well as the prefix 
o-, it implies that the act spoken of was future and ts past, or 
that it took place within limits which require to be defined; it is 
therefore called the aortst or indefinite tense: though, im fact, all . 
augmented tenses are indefinite, as will be shown in the Syntax. 


(d) When the root-syllable is reduplicated, or prefixed in a 
weaker shape, the form predicates present or continuous time, and, 
with the augment, an imperfect or continued action in past time. 


(e) When o- is affixed in addition to the reduplication pre- 
fixed (which, of course, is still farther weakened by this elongation 
of the word), the form implies perfect time, or a past action con- 
tinued in itself or its effects up to the present time. 


(f) When this perfect receives an augment, it expresses the 
completion of an action in reference to some past time, and the 
tense is called plu-perfect or plusquam-perfectum. 


(g) When we have an augment alone without reduplication or 
affix, the form implies transitory or momentary action completed in 
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past time; and from the resemblance in signification between this 
and the tense which implies that an action was future and 7s past, 
the form is called the second aorist. With regard to this second 
aorist, it 13 to be observed that the passive form is not distinguished 
by a change in the inflexions of the person-ending, but by a pro- 
nominal insertion, analogous to that which discriminates the case- 
endings of the noun, and which must be carefully distinguished 
from the affix -ca-, which marks approximate actions in the future 
tense, although it is ultimately the same element. For 80-cw= 
da-co-y signifies, “there will be a giving by me;” and é-8e-v= 
é€-do-44 means, “there was a solitary act of giving by me:’” but 
€-80-On-v= €-86-[8ya-y] implies, “there was a solitary act of giving 
in relation to me,” (i.e. it took place in the line from position 2 to 
position 1, above, 77). So that the pronominal element belongs to 
the verb-root in the first aorist active, and to the person-ending in 
the passive aorist. Of this passive aorist there are two forms, the 
@n- being occasionally softened or weakened into 7. 

(h) By a subsequent extension, when the original significance 
of this msertion was no longer felt, it was arbitrarily used to make 
a distinction between middle and passive, even in forms which 
already exhibited differences of inflexion in the person-endings; 
and thus arose a passive future in -Ojcopuat, a8 S0Oncopas, “I shall 
be given.” 


290 The following examples will suffice to exhibit the process 
of formation which has been described. 
A. 
Present tense (ypovos évertws). 
Reduplication of the root. 
5¢-8e-p1, “I am giving.” 
5i-50-pas, “I am being given.” 
From this, by augment, the imperfect tense (ypovos mapata- 
TiK0S). 
é-§i80-v, “I was giving.” 
é-850-pnv, “I was being given.” 


Future tense (“é\Xo). 
Affix of c- sometimes represented by «. 
S05-cw = Sai-co-pt, “I shall give.” 
&6-co-pas, “I shall give myself.” 
22 
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From this, by augment, the first aorist (adpirros mparos). 
€-Sw-xa for é-80-ca-t, “I gave.’ 
é-Se-xa-pnv, ‘I gave myself.’’ 
C. 
Perfect tense (srapaxeipevos). 
Reduplication + affix. 

5é-Se-xa[-wr], “1 have given.” 

5é-S0-pat (from Se-Sexa-pat), ‘I have been given.”’ 

From this, by augment, the plusquam-perfectum or pluperfect 
(varepouvTEedsKos). | 

é-5ed0-xer-v, “I had given.” 

é-Se5d-unv (from édedwxa-unv), “I had been given.” 

The perfect also admits of a future of the form B, which is then 
called the paulo-post futurum (6 per’ odbyov péd\Xwv xpoves). This 
18 more common in the passive than in the active. It will be 
observed that the affix ca=«xa, which is appended to tenses B and 
C, sometimes appears as the hard «-, sometimes as the soft o-, and 
sometimes vanishes altogether, as in the perfect passive. This is 
due to the nature of the guttural, which, as we have seen, can 
pass through the sibilant to the mere aspirate, and so vanish 
(above, 107; below, 302, 8, 2, (a)). 

These are all the regular formations. They present themselves 
in pairs of simple and augmented tenses, the former expressing 
definite, the latter indefinite, relations of time. But besides these, 
we have, as we have seen, the secondary aorist (adpuoros Sevrepos) 
and its peculiar passive formation, which are of course limited to 
the expression of indefinite time. 


D. 
291 Second aorist (adpiotos Sevrepos). 
Augment without affix or reduplication. 
é-bw-v, “IT gave.” 
With compound person-ending. 
é-60-Onv, “I was given.” 
The shortened form, in -7y only, does not appear when the 


verb-form ends in o or e, but is common enough when the root 
ends in a or a consonant. It is to be noticed that although the 
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aorists in -@yy and -ny are alike derived from the second aorist 
active, custom has given to the aorist in -@ny the name of the first 
aorist passive, while that in -»yv is called the second aorist passive. 
The improper, or secondary future passive, is formed from the 
passive aorist, contrary to all analogy, by the substitutions of 
-Oicopas for -Ayy or -joouas for -7v. Thus we have 
§0-Oncowat, “‘I shall be given.” 


§ UI. Differences of Mood. 


292 HBesides these formations, which are devoted to the ex- 
pression of various relations of tense and voice, the accurate syntax. 
of the Greek language has taken into use, for the expression of 
modal relations, forms of the future and aorist which bear the same 
analogy to the regular forms in -c-, that the usual genitive of the 
second declension does to its original form; namely, the analogy of 
-to to-ow. This new future and aorist are called the subjunctive 
and optative moods (éyxdMoes virotaxtucn Kat evxrixn), and the 
tenses which we have hitherto discussed are said to belong to the 
indicative mood (&yxMouw optotiKn). 


293 By an affection of the person-endings only, which are 
either omitted or made more emphatic—according to the analogy 
of the vocative case of nouns—the indicative mood is converted into 
what is called the tmperative mood (éyxMots portaxricn). 


294 When the third person plural in -vr- of an indicative 
tense becomes the vehicle of a set of case-endings, the verb is 
said to become an active participle (uéroyos), as partaking of the 
nature of the noun and verb (above, 61). The crude verb, simi- 
larly inflected with the suffix -yevo-, becomes a passive participle. 
The aorist in -@n-v, -7-v makes its participle in -yr. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that the augment is always omitted in the 
participle, though the reduplication is retained. In addition to the 
participle, the verb is capable of a nominal inflexion when the 
termination -7éos (from -réFos) or -7ds is appended to the root in the 
form which it assumes in the first aorist passive. Thus from 
wréx-w, é-1héy-Onv, we have the verbals mXex-réos and ardex-rés ; 
from diréw, €-ptA-Onv, the verbal giAn-réos; from yéw, root xeF, 
éx-v-Onv, yu-Tés ; Teive, root Ta-, é-ra-Onv, ra-réos. It seems probable 
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that these forms are derived from the verbal noun in -ris, signify- 
ing the action of the verb, and corresponding in origin, as these 
forms do in use, to the Latin supines and gerunds. (See the 
Syntax, 421, for the use, and for the forms, 302, p, (h)). 


295 An inflexion, analogous to the passive person-endings, 
becomes fixed adverbially for the expression of what is called the 
infinitive mood (éyxdots atrapéudaros). The passive form of this 
inserts, according to an analogy not very easily explicable, the 
element which forms the passive aorist. 


296 The following may serve as exemplifications of these 
processes. 
Indicative Mood. 

Séw-pt, “I am giving.” 
5o-yat, “I am being given.” 

Imperative. 
550-6, “give thou.” 
$id0-c0, “be thou given.” 


Subjunctive. 
850 for ddola-w, “I am likely to give.” 
§8a-pat, “I am likely to be given.” 


Optative. 
SiSolnv for edidota-p1, “I was likely to give.” 
5S0l-unv, “I was likely to be given.” 


Infinitive. 
§:86-vas, “to give.” 
§:50-00a, “to be given.” 


Participle. 
5Sovs = §:80-vr-s, “ giving.” 
5:50-evos, ‘ being given.” 
Sovs = d0-vr-s, “having given.” 
50-Gels = 50-0é-vr-s, “‘ having been given.” 


Verbal. 
S0-rés, “capable of being given.” 
5o-réos, “required to be given.” 
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§ IV. Different Classes of Verbs. 


297 Having thus stated the general procedure in the genesis 
of verbal inflexions, the next step will be to give the practical 
Tules for the application of these principles to the different tenses 
and moods of the same verb, and to the different kinds or forms of 
verbs. 


298 There are two classes of verbs, discriminated by their 
person-endings: A. Primary verbs in -yt; B. Secondary verbs 
in -w. And class B is again subdivided, according to the crude 
forms, into (a) verbs of which the crude form terminates in a con- 
sonant or one of the vocalized consonants s, v: (6) verbs of which 
the crude form terminates in one of the articulation-vowels a, e, o. 


299 According to the sub-varieties of the crude form, it is 
customary to subdivide these classes of verbs into conjugatwions 
(cvfuvyias). This term, which properly refers to any class of words, 
whether nouns or verbs, which are inflected according to the same 
laws (for Dionysius says [Anecd. Bekk. p. 638, cf. 892]: cufvyia 
€orly axddovos ovoyatwy Kdiows), is limited to the arrangement 
(SsaBeots) of verbs according to their root or characteristic letter. 
The flexion of the verb, like that of the noun, is called declension 
(distinguished as xXicws dvopatwy and Kot pnudtov). 


In class a there are four conjugations : 


1 Verbs in -a-pe = as lor-n-yut, iot-d-vas ~—S_ fut. or}-ow 
2 Verbs in -e-p as 7t0-n-yu, TvO-€é-vae .» Onow 
3 Verbs in -o-yus as $(-w-pu, 66-d-vas ... SWow 
4 Verbs in -vv-ys —s as Setx-vu-put, Seca-vi-vae ... Sel—w 
Tn class B, (a), there are six conjugations : 
1 Labial verbs, 

in 9 TépTr-w fut. répyrw 

or 1-1 Q3 TUTT-T-w we TUO 

in 8 as rel/B-w we NEO 

in > as ypap-w see Yparfea 
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2 Guttural verbs, 


in « 88 TAEK-@ fut. aréFw 
Or K-T @8 TIK-T-w oo TEED 
in ¥ as Néy-w wo. ASEW 
in x a8 Tpey-w - Opé—w 
3 Dental verbs, 
in T QB avUT-w «5 Gvuow 
in § as épeid-w v1. Epeiow 
in 6 as melb-w wes TELTO 
4 Liquid verbs, 
in 2» as otéA\dw wee OTEND 
in pt aS véu-w wes DELO 
Or pp as Téu-v-@ wee TEMD 
in pv as xplv-w oo. Kp 
in p as omelp-w w6. OTEPO 


5 Assimilated verbs in oo- or tr-. 
a. From labials, as wécow (cer), fut. répo. 
8. From gutturals, as rpaco-w (mpay-), fut. mpakw. 
y. From dentals, as épéoo-w (€per-), fut. épéow. 
In & 
a. From gutturals, as xpaf-w («pay-), fut. cpaFw. 
or canrmit-w (carrbyy-), fut. cadrrvyeo. 


B. From dentals, as ¢pat-w (dpad-), fut. dpacw. 


6 Verbs in F, i.e. in ¢ or v. 
a. Simple, as t/w, Avw, fut. tice, Aoow. 
8. Dipththong, as zave, wrelw, xedeva, péw, fut. travoo, 
Krelow, KeNeVTW, pevow. 


In class B, (5), there are three conjugations : 
1 Verbs in -a-, as 
Tipa-w, fut. ryunow; or omda-w, fut. oracw. 


2 Verbs in -e-, as 
piré-w, fut. dirrnow; or xaré-w, fut. cadéow. 


3 Verbs in -o-, as 
dné-w, fut. Snradow; or apd-w, fut. dpdoa. 
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Obs. The classification of verbs according to the genesis or origina- 
tion of the crude form by derivation, belongs to a different part of the 
subject (below, Part Iv. 358, 363). 


§ V. Determination of the Characteristtc. 


300 It will be observed that these classes or conjugations 
depend on the form of the root (Oéua), or rather on its last letter 
or characteristic. In each case it is assumed that this character- 
istic is known or determined. But it is not always easy to deter- 
mine the characteristic or eliminate the root from an existing form 
of the verb, and it is often most disguised in the present indicative, 
under which the verb is registered in the dictionaries. In the 
other tenses, the affections of consonants in contiguous syllables 
(above, 86 sqq.) deprive us of any criterion as to the particular 
labial, guttural, or dental, which is the characteristic of the verb; 
thus in xpuyo, éxpudOny, xpuirés, the characteristic might be a or 
¢, but it is 8; in Bao, éBadOnv, Barrrés, it might be 7 or 8, but it 
is ¢ And even the vowel verbs do not always leave the genuine 
thema when the termination is removed ; thus éxeXevo@nv and xedev- 
ordés leave it doubtful whether the original form of the root was 
xeXev- or xedevO-, and érdevoOnv and adevoTds undoubtedly con- 
tain an inserted c- in addition to the root awAev- for wAeF-. The 
following principles will assist the student in extricating the root 
from any verb-form presented to him. 


(a) That the second aorist is the simplest form of the verb 
appears not only from the consideration already mentioned (289, (g) ), 
that it conveys the unqualified notion of the word, that of a single 
act, and from the fact that it furnishes the basis of the passive 
aorists and of the verbal, which gives the meaning of the verb with 
the implication of capability or requirement (302, D, (h)); but also 
because it generally exhibits the vowel of articulation in its heaviest 
or least affected form a (above, 20, a). Thus we often observe the 
following changes in the vowels: 


Second Aorist. Second Perfect or Verbal Noun. Present. 


é-oTdA-7nV aoTONOS aorédXo 
é-Band-ov Born Baddow 


é-Tap-ov TOMOS Téuveo 
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Second Aorist. Second Perfect or Verbal Noun. Present. 


é-o7ap-nv o7opa oreipw 
é-Spas-ov dédopxa dépxopat 
é-Tpap-nv Tpopy Tpépa 


And when the present is strengthened by ectasis, whether it be the 
insertion of v(y) or of a vowel, with or without the further in- 
fluence of an Ayperthesis, we find these elements wanting in the 
2 aor. Thus we have 


Second Aorist. Second Perfect or Verbal Noun. Present. 


é-arary-nv mémrnya TTNY-VU- pb 
é-Nay-ov elAnya aryyave 
€-raBov elanda apBava 
é-Saxov débr7ya daxve 
€-Tascov TéTnKa THKO 
é-pavnv meéepnva daivo 
é-yap-nv xaipo 
€-oTty-ov oTOLYOS oTELYW 
é-o7 (B-nv arogn aTeiBa 
é-\urr-ov éXotTrAa Nelrrw 
é-77.0-ov qetroa melOo 
é-puy-ov qépevya evry 
b Sny-n fedryos Letry- eps 
é-Tuyov TéTEVYA TUyyavo 
TEVY 


(6) When the 2 aor. does not appear either in the active or 
passive, we may generally determine the characteristic by means 
of the verbal noun; thus we know that ¢ and not 7 or # is the 
characteristic of Bamrw, Bayrw, because we have the verbal noun 
Bady, and that y and not « or y is the characteristic of racow, 
taéw, because we have the verbal nouns tayds and taypa. 

Applying one or other of these criteria, we ascertain, 

(2) That in class B, (a), 1, the following verbs in wr have 8 
for their characteristic: BXarrw, xpvrrw; the following have ¢: 
Bartow, Sarre, parro, cxattw, Opvmrw. 

(8) That in class B, (a), 5, the following verbs in og have a 
dental characteristic: épévow, maocw, wAdcow, Bpdcow, rricce, 
Briocw, appétrw, vacow, apicow; that dpicow has for its cha- 
racteristic « instead of y or y; and that of the verbs in ¢ the 
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following have a guttural characteristic: xpalw, orevalw, oipolto, 
draralw, oralo, orivw, ornpitw, pacrivw, cdvtvw, adaratw; the 
following have yy: cadmrllw, xralw; and the following vacillate 
between 6 and y: ralfw, dpratw, Baotatw, vuorato. 


§ VI. The Vowel of Connexion. 


301 In almost all cases the crude or uninflected form of the 
verb contains, besides the root, a vowel of connexion, which is the 
vehicle of the person-endings. 


(1) Indicative Mood. 


In verbs of class A, the vowel of connexion is represented only 
by a lengthening of the root-vowel, but there is reason to believe 
that these verbs were originally connected with the person-ending 
by an intervening a or e, so that lornps represents ioraapu (iora- 
et), TiOnus represents TiWeaps (riOceus), Sidwpe represents ddoaps 
(Scdoeus), and Seccvie represents Sexviays (Serxvieut). In obedi- 
ence to a law of euphony, which is known as the influence of the 
weight of the person-endings, this connecting vowel is retained 
only in the singular of the active voice. Thus, while we have 


iornpt, torns, iarnot, we have lordrov, lorapev, lotdpat, iordpeba, 
&e 


In verbs of class B, (a), the vowel of connexion is dropt in the 
perfect and pluperfect passive, which connect the person-endings 
immediately with the root, according to the following rules : 

(a) If the verb character is ¢ or v, this is followed unaltered 
by the person-endings; as 

NéAvpat éNeAU py 
NMaAvaas, &c. édéAvao, &C. 

(b) If the verb character is a mute, it is liable to be affected 
by contact with the person-endings, according to the rules given 
above (86, &c.). ‘Thus we have 


yéypaypat, wérheypat, wéerevopat for yéypad-pat, mémhex-paL, 


qétreO- wat 

yéyparpas, wémhebat, wérevcat for yéeypad-cat, Témex-cat, TereLO- 
oa 

yéyparras, Mdexrat, térevoas for yeypad-Tat, NéNey-Tas, Wéres8- 
Tat 
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And the participial ending -évos is affixed to the root in the same 
way as the first personal ending in all three numbers, as yeypap- 
pévos for yeypad-pévos, where the accentuation of the penultima 
shows that the vowel of connexion has been dropt. When yy or 
pp would, according to rule, appear before ~ in these cases, the 
middle y or » is elided; thus we have éAnXeypas for erdreyypat, 
eMédeyyxpat, xéxappar for xéxapppar, xéxaprpa, The middle a is 
elided (according to rule 86) in rérud@e for rérupoGe, and mémewbe 
is written for wéreO-c6e. In the same way we form éo7recpas, 
éorrecoOe from o7révdw, on the analogy of the fut. owetow; cf. 
twacyw = Trév0-cxw, fut. metcouat. In the plural » is turned into 
a in the endings -vrat, -vro (above, 107); thus we have rerddarat, 
épOapara:, xeywpldato, Teraxatat, tTerpadaro, where also the aspi- 
rate, which is the representative of the tense in the active form, is 
restored to its proper place in connexion with the labial or guttural 
of the characteristic. 


For the other tenses the following rules apply: 


(2) In the pres., imperf., fut., 2 aor. act. and mid., the vowel 
of connexion is 0, when the suffix is or begins with-y or y, and e in 
all other cases; thus we have tures (for rumrect), érumres, érur- 


Topev, eruwrere, Ervirroy. 


(6) In the perf. and 1 aor. act. the connecting vowel is a for 
all persons, except the 3 sing., when it is e; thus we have éruya, 
Térupas, Erue, Terupapev. In the 1 aor. mid. a is the vowel of 
connexion throughout; thus we have érupapny, ero = érinpao, 
érinpato. 7 


(c) In the plup. act. the original ea, ee appear as et; thus we 
have érerudea, ererudew, érerudec, éreruder. 


In verbs of class B, (b), the vowel of connexion, as included in 
the contractions, is the same as that in class B, (a). But the perf. 
and plup. pass. append the person-endings to the long vowel which 
appears before -«a in the perf. act., and before -@yy in the 1 aor. 
pass. Thus we have 


WETOUN-Ka TeTiun-Ka pepicOw-xa 
ézroun-Onv értyen-Onv €utoba-Ony 
qreTroln- ae retlun-pat pcplo Ooo-04 


rreTrotn- pv ETeTLpL- pV enenicOa-uny 
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(2) Imperative Mood. 


The imperative mood observes the same rules for the vowel of 
connexion as the indicative, except that (a) in the 2 sing. of the 
1 aor. act. we have -cov for -ca@u, a8 Aco, AVeaTw, cf. onpepov for 
onpépabt or onpépat (above, 262, Obs. 2); (b) in the 2 sing. of the 
1 aor. middle we have -cat for -caco, as Adoat, AvCacOw; (c) in 
the 2 sing. perf. pass. we have the termination -co of the pluperfect, 
and in the other tenses the forms of the secondary instead of the 
primary tense; thus we have rvmropat, tvmret, TiWcwat, Tica ; 


but in the imperative, tu7rov like érvmrov, and riBeco like érifeco. 


(3) Subjunctive Mood. 


In the subjunctive mood we have w where the indicative has o 
or ov, and 7 where the indicative has e; thus for 


TUTTTELS TUTTTOPED TUITTETE TUITTOVOt 
we have _ 
TUNTYS TUITT@ [LEV TUTTTNTE TUNTWOS 


(4) Optative Mood. 


The vowel «, which distinguishes this mood, is regularly ap- 
pended to the o or ain the corresponding tense of the indicative, 
the combination oz or ae being retained throughout the persons; 
thus we have 


indic. Avw, Aveus, AvEet, AVopev, AVoVoL; EXvoa, EXVCAS, EXUCAD. 
opt. Avoupt, AVots, AVor, AVommev, AUoLEV; AVoaLuL, AVOALs, AVCALED. 


Obs. 1 For the 1 aor. opt. act. in -caysu, -cars, -cat, the best Attic 
writers generally, and Thucydides almost exclusively, used the so-called 
ZEolic form in -ceta, -ceas, -cee, -cetay; as tupea, Tas, TIVE, 
Tinpeay. 

Obs. 2 Verbs of the classes a, 3, B, (b), the perfect of verbs of the 
class 3, (a), 1, 2, 3, and the future of verbs of the class B, (a), 4, with 
some other instances, as the aorist cyoinv from éxw, prefer an optative in 
omy to one in -oy; thus we have dwWolyy, dudoinv, rysgnv, wepevyolyy, 
dpoinv. The inflexions are 


Oey “OLS ad | 
-OtnTOV -ownT nV 
(-ovroyv -otTyv) 

-OLnpev -OLNnTE -olnqay 

(-oipev -oUTe -otev) 
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Obs. 3 Verbs of the class a, 2, and the aor. 1 and 2 pasa of all 
verbs, form their optative in -ev; thus we have rWeiny, Oetyy, oer 
érureinv. The inflexions are 


-anVv ~e.ns ~en 
-etyTov -eqryy 
(-ecrov ~e.ryv) 

~cnpev -ecnre -anoay 

(-c.pev -are -ecev) 


Obs. 4 Verbs of the class a, 1, form their optative in -aiyv; thus we 
have lorafyy, dainv. The inflexions are 


-aLqv “ays ay 
~auyrov -anryv 
(-acrov -aiTyv) 

-ainey “QL TE -anoay 

(-c.pev -aLTe -arev) 


(5) Infinitive Mood. 


(a) Present tense. In verbs of class A the infinitive termi- 
nation -vat, -cfas is attached to the mere root; thus we have 
iora-vat, tt-0é-vat; lora-cOa, tie-cbar. In other verbs the vowel 
of connexion is e, combined with an hyperthesis of « from the ter- 
mination -vas in the active, so as to make the ending -ey, but 
appearing alone before the passive ending; thus we have rumrew, 


Tiaety (Tysav), rvmre-cOat, tiysaé-cOas (TipacBar). 
(6) The future of all verbs follows in the infinitive the form of 
the present in class B; thus we have @jcev, Tipe, OnoecOat, 


Tuner Oat. 


(c) The 1 aor. act. and middle always ends in -caz, -cacOaz; 
thus we have orjca, trinpar, crncacbat, rivpacbar. 


(2) The 2 aor. act. in class A ends in -7va1, -efvat, -odvas, accord- 
ing to the characteristic vowel of the verb; thus we have orjvas, 
Oetvas, Sovvar. In other verbs it ends in -eiy, as tur-ely, Bad-ety, 
a form which indicates, like orjvas, Oetvas, Sodvat, compared with 
toravat, rOévas, SdSévaz, that the infinitive termination of the aorist 
was longer originally than that of the present; perhaps Tu7rrecy was 
only trumrréva, but tumety was tumepévas: cf. elvas, cuévar, &ec. 
The passive of aor. 1 and 2 follows a similar analogy, being always 
like orjvas; thus we have rup@jvat, rurjvar. The 2 aor. middle 
ends in -éc@as, and is always paroxytone, as Badéc Oa. 
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(e) The perf. always ends in -évas or -cOaz, affixed to the cha- 
racteristic; thus we have refeux-&var, yéypad-Oa, the o being 
omitted according to the rule (86). 


§ VII. Formation of the Tenses in the different Conjugations. 
A. Present and Imperfect. 


302 From the present, whether active or passive, the imperfect 
is formed by prefixing the augment, and adopting a weaker form of 
person-endings according to the following sections; thus we have 

pres. lornus Tins TUTTO iorapat Tiepat 

imp. fornv érlOnv = érurtov ictauny =e. eri én 


B, 1. Future. 


The future is formed from the root by the affix o-, with the - 
interposition of a vowel of connexion when the root or crude form 
ends with a vowel, and with the affections of the characteristic 
resulting from the contact with -c, which have been noticed in the 
dative plural of labial, guttural and dental nouns, 


Thus (1) in class A we have 
root o7ta- Ge- So0- 
future ora-¢-cw = oTHow Ge-cow = Onow do-ecw = Sdiow 


And (2) in class B, (b), we have 


root or crude form tipa- dide- dndo- 
future Tipa-€-o@ pire-€-ow dndo-€-01@ 
= TYnow = piAjow = dnroow 


But (3) in class B, (a), 1—3, 5 we have 
root orcrude form tum- Bpey- omevd(o7red)- dpad- 


future tur-cw Bpex-cw orrevd-cw ppad-ow 
=Tiyo =BpéEw =oTreicw =pa-ow 
And (4) in class B, (a), 6, we have 
root Tt dv- jwav- xeF(yev)- KaF(xas)- 
future ticw vow Twavow yevoe Kavow 


(5) Liquid verbs form a class by themselves, for they do not 
retain the A and p and simply drop the v before the o of the 
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fature; but in all these contacts, and in that with the character- 
istic ps, the o is changed through «¢ into e, and represented only by 
a contraction of the termination. Thus we have 


root aryyed- VEpL- TOp- KTay- oTrap- 
future (ayyed-cw) (vey-ow) (Tap-cw) (xTav-cw) (o1ap-cw) 
(ayyed-tw) = (vep-tw) «= (TeEp-tw) «= TEL (o7rep-ta) 
= ere: =v =TEN =KTVO =aTrEPO 
-€ts -€is ~€tS -€tS a) 
-€b ~€t -€l -€t -€b 
-e¢Tov ~€LTOV -eLTOV -€tToV -€tTOV 
~oupev -OULEY =—s_- -OU LED -OU eV -oupev 
~€LTE -€CTE ~€LTE -€LTE -€LTE 
-ovct -ovct -ovct -ovot -ovalt 


Obs. 1 All verbs in -{w, which form their future in -acw, -ww, 
-vow, have a dental characteristic which is omitted before o (92), 80 that 
the penultima is necessarily short. Compare mapacKevatu, fut. apa- 


oxevaow with Napraioe for Aaprrad-o1; and vopilu, fut. vopiow with Axio 
for éA7id-cr. 


Obs. 2 Certain verbs in -aw, -ew, -ow, -vw, leave the vowel short 
before the future -cw. These verbs are the onowang 
in -aw : yeAdu, Oraw, KAdw (“ I break”), ord, yaa, 
in -ew: ald€opar, axéopat, dAéw, dpxéw, éuéw, Céw, Karéw, féw, TEAC, 
Tpew. 
in -ow : 
in -vw : dias apvw, peOvw, TTVw. 


In these cases the real characteristic, a dental or F, has been dropt 
altogether ; ; for example, yéAwr-s shows that the original form of yeAaw 
was yeddr-w ; ; onrdd-wv, orab-n, oré-v-du, dc. show that ovaw was origi- 
nally orad-w; with regard to xaNéu, thea apow, we have remains of the 
F in xAvw, fvw, sidos, arvum, and the like. For avww we have actually 
the by-form GvUT-w. Conversely the v for F is reatored in xéw, péo, 
wréw, rvéw, and Géw, fut. yevou, pevow, tAEvTOUpAL, TYEVTUW, Gevow. 


Obs. 3 Futures in -eow, -dow and -iow from verbs in -ew, -afw and 
-Le, may omit the o (above, 107 ) and receive syneresis in the forms -o for 
-éw, -@ for -dw, and -w for -céw. Thus for xadkéow we have xaXq, -€is, -<1, 


&. ; part. xadayv for xadéowy ; for BiBéow we have B:Ba, BiBas, BiBa, &e. ; 


for vopicw we have _Vopie, VOPLLELS, YOpLLEL, ke. Similarly in the middle 
forms we have paxotpa and éovya from paxopa: and Eonar, This is 
called the Attic future, and it is common enough i in most verbs of this 


class. Rarer examples are such as éfero for teréow, Isocr. 9, 34; xKoAd 
for xodaow, Aristoph. Eg. 456; Vesp. 244; oracw for oragviow, Lysistr. 
768; xatracxus for xaracxacw, Soph. Hd. 7. 406. 
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Obs. 4 Conversely the future o- is sometimes lengthened into -ce 
for -c« (a form which is supported by the desiderative verbs in -cetw 
and the aorist optat. in -cea), and then contracted; thus from wirrw and 
xelw we have wecovpat, xecovpo: ; and we find, by the side of the form 
in -copat, wevootpat, devfoupot, vevrovpat, rdavroivat, masfoupar, mvig- 
ovpas from rAdFa, pevyw, véFw, xraiw, waiLw, mviyw. 


Obs. 5 From éc6iw and rivw we have the futures Sonar and wtp: 
in the former of which the future characteristic is lost without compen- 
sation, while in the latter it is represented by the lengthened vowel of 
the root. 


B, 2. Aorist 1. 


The first aorist is regularly formed from the future by changing 
-cw, -ceus, -cet, Ke. into -oa, -cas, ~oe, &c. in the active, and 
caymny, (-caco, -cao), -ow, -caro, &c. in the middle. The excep- 
tions to this rule are the following: 


(a) Three important verbs of class a, r/@ne, ‘I put down,” 
inyst, “I send forth or throw,” and dew, “I give,” form the first. 
aorist active and middle in -x<a; thus: €@yxa, €Onxaynv; Ha, nxd- 
pny; eSoxa, eSwxaynv. The manner in which « alternates with. 
the mere aspirate in the perfect active, and the fact that the futures 
of these verbs have the usual formative o-, for they are @jow, ow. 
and Seow, seem to support the conclusion that this « is only an 
incidental strengthening of the aspirate into which the o had as 
usual degenerated. The perfects of the first two of these verbs 
take e¢ instead of the usual 7; thus we have réOexa and elxa; but 
8é5e«a has the same vocalization as éwxa. 


(b) In some few irregular verbs the o of the aorist has passed 
away without any compensation; such are elma, #jveyxa and éyea 
from yéo = éFo. The last is also written éyevoa and éyeva. 


(c) In the liquid verbs the formative o is not only vocalized 
into ¢, a8 in the future, but it is also transferred by hyperthesis to 
the previous syllable, where it either remains as a diphthong, or is 
represented by a lengthening of the syllable (above, 104). Thus 
we have 


Present. Future. First Aorist. | 
aypyedrw ayyeno nyyetha 
vépa vEeLe vera 


Kreivo KTEVO) éxrewa 
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Present. Future. First Aorist. 
pbeipes P0epas épOeipa 
opaddo chang écdnra 
dalva parva ednva 
qTiaive TAO érriava 
edipoatves eippind cppava 
éxOa.ipeo éxOapa éxOnpa 
tirw TIS erika 
Kpives xptva Expiva 
dpirve GLuve nmiva 
cipe coupe éovpa 


C. Perfect and its Derivatives. 


(a) Of the perfect active there are two forms generally dis- 
tinguished as the lst and 2nd perfect respectively. 


(a) The first perfect is regularly formed from the root as it 
appears in the future or first aorist, with « or an aspirate to repre- 
sent the formative o, and with a reduplication or syllabic augment 
of the root syllable. The « is preserved as a general rule in classes 
A and B, (b), and in the third, fourth, and sixth conjugations of 
class B, (a), whereas it is represented by a mere aspirate of the 
characteristic in the first and second conjugations (see above, 290). 
The assimilated verbs of course apply this rule with a reference to 
their original characteristics. Thus we have 














Present. Future. Perfect. 
Class A. lornps orice éornxa 
Class B. (a) 1 tir-t-0 = Tw réruda = rérurr-ha 
2 mWréxw wee wétexya = Trémdex-ha 
3 eiOw telaw werena = wéreb-Ka, 
4 daivw pave mwépayKa 
5 mpaccw smpako wérpaya = Tém pary-ha 
6 xedevo KeNEVTW Ko 
Class B. (b) ir\éw gijcwm —- redidnka 


To this general rule there are the following exceptions : 
(1) The e of the present is changed into o in these verbs. 


eyo 
KETO 
qéumre 


NEw 
Krew 
mrépurpren 


ehoxa 
xéxropa 
TET Ope 
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The characteristic being aspirated, it cannot be determined, except 
by the vocalization (20), whether orpépw, orpipw, éxrpoda be- 
longs to this class, or whether it has only a second perfect. The 


irregular perfects éSjSoya, évjvoya and wértwxa are undoubtedly 
formed with the affix ha or ka. 


(2) The ¢ is changed into a, or rather the original vowel is re- 
tained (above, 300,(a)) in many of the liquid verbs; thus we have 
oneipo oTrEpa éoTrapKa 
oTéAdw TEND ECTAAKG 


(3) 7éOexa and efxa, as already mentioned, change 7 into et to 
distinguish them from the aorists in -«a. 


(4) Irregularities, such as 70éAnxa, SeSpaunna, térynna, veve- 
pnxa, pepévnca from Bérw, Tpéyw, Tévw, véum, pévw, represent a 
lengthened form of the theme, which has become obsolete, but of 
which there are other traces, such as the verbal peverdés and the 
1 aor. pass. éveunOny or évepéOnv. 

(5) There are some few verbs in »v which retain this character- 
istic before the -«a (of course in the form y), as wédayxa from 
dalivo, pepiayxa from puawe. This liquid is simply omitted in 
xéxdixa, xéxpixa, TétdvKa, téraxa from Kdlvo, Kpivo, TrAIVY, Teived. 
Or the perfect is formed from the more original root, as in xexép- 


dnxa or xexépdaxa from xepdaiver. 


(b) The second perfect is distinguished from the first by the 
omission of the characteristic guttural or aspirate, and generally also 
by some affection of the root vowel, which is in most cases length- 
ened or changed from a or € into o. There are also many cases in 
which the second perfect bears an intransitive signification; and, 
perhaps in consequence of this, it was commonly, but erroneously, 
called the perfect middle. These anomalies, which will be men- 
tioned in the proper place, are not connected with the form of the 
tense. Independently of these differences of meaning, a question 
has arisen with respect to the relations of the two forms of the 
perfect. Some contend that the second perfect is the original form, 
(1) because in many verbs it is the only form in use; (2) because 
the « in the first perfect may be only a stop-gap to avoid the 
hiatus, like the « in pyexérs; and (3) because the aspiration of the 
characteristic may be only an euphonic modification, like that in 
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xpuda, xpudatos by the side of xpvmrw (root, xpuB-), or in évyvytos, 
mravvuyos, &e. by the side of wE=wer-s. We believe that the 
name, 2nd perfect, is correct, and that this form has really lost the 
characteristic of the 1st perfect, for the following reasons among 
others: (1) because the vowel of connexion a, peculiar to both per- 
fects and the Ist aor., indicates a community of origin; (2) be- 
cause the « of the perfect may very well represent the o of the 
aorist; (3) because the aorists €0nxa, ‘xa, &wxa show that this 
change actually took place; (4) because an aorist like éyéa or 
éulava shows that a characteristic o may be omitted before the 
vowel of connexion a, and therefore a fortiort an aspirate might 
drop out in the similar case of the perfect; (5) because the Latin 
perfects in -s?, -¢ suggest a similar explanation. The following are 
the appearances of the 2nd perfect in the different conjugations. 

In classes A, B, (a), 6, and B, (b), the second perfect is very 
rare; we have howavel axnxoa from axovw, and certain special 
epic forms, in which there is a manifest evanescence of «; such are 
Errapev, Sediact, BeBaact, mepvact, éotas, Kexpnas, BaBapnds, 
TeOynuia, &c. 

In class B, (a), 4, we have the following cases of perfect 2: 

With characteristic X: Oadr\w, téOnra; GAXrvpL, GAXwWAG; Wadd, 
mémnva; and the poetical BéBouna and péunnra. 

With characteristic w: the poetic dé5poua from tpéyo. 

With characteristic v: yiyvopas, yéyova; xreiva, Exrova; paive, 
péunva; paivw, wépnva; xaivw, Kéynva; yeywvioxw, poet. yéyova ; 
paw, poet. péwova. 

With characteristic p: apapioxw, apapa; éyceipw, éeypryyopa; 
Spvuput, Spwpa; azrelpw, Exrropa; POcipw, EpOopa; caipw, céonpa. 

In class B, (a), 1, we have 

With characteristic mw: KxomrTw, KéxoTa; apo, aura; 
Aelrw, AéNoLTA; EXrrw, EorTTAa; onTw, céonta; Oan-, TéOnTA; 
dourréw, SéSovTra. 

With characteristic $: ypdpw, yéypapa; otpépw, Exrpoga; 
and a number of other verbs, in which the two perfects concur. 

In class B, (a), 2, we have 

With characteristic x: Sépxopat, dé8opxa; elxw, Zoixa; THe, 
Térnka; tixtw, téroxa; and the poetic AéAnKa, péunna, peeved. 
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With characteristic y: ayvupmst, Ewya; avotyw, avéwya; myyvups, 
weényya; pyyéw, Eppvya; pryyvup, éppwya; orépyw, éxropya; hevrya, 
mwéhevya. 
With characteristic y: Bpvyw, BéBpiya; Aayyavw, Mdroyya 
and eiAnya; and a number of other verbs, in which the two perfects 
concur. 


In class B, (a), 3, we have 

With characteristic 5: av8avw, éaba; écOiw, énda; Fid-, olda; 
ado, xéxnda; trépdw, méropda; yavdave, xéyavda. 

With characteristic 0: synOéw, yéynOa; érevO-, edrrvba; €6-, 
dwba; ravOavw, réAnOa; melOw, éroba; racy (révb-cKo), 
werovda; and the poetic Bé8piba, BeBpdOow, avyvobe, xéxev0a, 
werd Oa. 


In class B, (a), 5, we have 

With characteristic x: dpiacw, tréppixa. 

With characteristic y: mpacow, wémpaya; Kralw, Kéxdaryya or 
Kexhipya; Kpatw, xéxpaya; wAncow, réndnya; Tpltw, Térpiya. 

With characteristic x: dpiocw, opwpuya. 

With characteristic §: df, odwda; yélw, xéyoda. 


(8) The perfect passive is formed from the perfect active by 
omitting the formative letter and affixing the person-endings to the 
root of the verb, with the affections of the contiguous consonants, 
which have been already explained. Some particular cases must 
be considered in connexion with 2 aor. passive. 


(y) The pluperfect is formed regularly from the perfect, both 
in the active and passive. 


(5) The paulo-post future is generally found only with the 
passive ending -comaz attached to the theme of the perfect passive 
in the same way as the 2 pers. sing.; thus, yéypada, yéypampat = 
yeypadp-pas, 2 pers. sing. yéypayras, paulo-post fut. yeypayrouar. It 
is seldom found in the case of verbs which have a liquid for their 
characteristic; and there are only the following instances of this 
tense belonging to verbs which begin with a vowel: eipjoouac from 
dpnxa, root ép-, which is of common occurrence; ypycouat from 
aipéeo (Plat. Protag. 338 c); and 7riysadcopas from atid (Dem. de 
fale. leg. § 284). The vowel before -coua: is lengthened even when 
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the perfect makes it short: thus from dédeyas we have dednoopat ; 
from Aédijpat, Aeddoouas, &c. With the active ending -cw we 
have only a few cases of neuter verbs, such as éorntw from éoryea, 
reOyvnéw from réOvnxa, xexdayEw from Kéxrayya. But we have a 
periphrastic form for active verbs, a8 eiAndas Ecopuas, “I shall have 
received.” » 


D. Second Aorist and its Derivatives. 


(a) The second aorist, which, as we have seen, exhibits the 
verb root in its simplest form, is the basis of certain derivative 
tenses which seem to stand by themselves, As might be expected 
from its primitive and original character, the 2 aor. is compara~ 
tively rare. As a general rule it does not exist in secondary and 
derivative verbs in -aw, -ew, -ow, -evw, -aivw, -vvw, -atw: it is not 
often found in those which have a pure dental characteristic, for 
these are properly derivative; and it is wanting in those verbs in 
which it would not be distinguished from the imperfect, which it 
resembles in inflexion, as ypadw, éypadov, though these verbs have 
the 2 aor. passive, as éypadny, because then there is a sufficient 
distinction in the terminations. The only verb which has the 
1 and 2 aor. side by side in all the voices is tpé7rw : 


Active. Middle. Passive. 
laor. érpeya érpevrayny érpéh-Onv 
2 aor. €rpatrov érparopny érpam-ny 


(b) ‘In the oldest and simplest verbs the 1 aor. pass. is formed 
from the 2 aor. act. without any intermediate addition or strength- 
ening of the root syllable; thus we have 

ebay €56-Onv 

EOnv éré-Onv = €6é-Onv 
And though the 2 aor. act. of Zornps is lost (for ornv is the 2 aor. 
pass.), we may infer that it was éorny, earns, orn, eorarop, 
éorarny, éorapev, Extate, érracay, from the analogy of éwy and 
éOnv, and from the 1 aor. pass. éora@nv. 


(c) Where the 1 aor. act. does not exist we often find the 
simple root in the 1 aor. pass.; as in érd@nv, éxrdOnv, éxrdOnv, 
epavOny, 7rAXRAYOnv, Ke. 

(d) The unaffected root is always found in the 2 aor. pass., 
whether the corresponding active form is or is not extant; thus we 
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have xatper, exdpny 3 ape epavny ; Sépxopar, CSpaxnv; oréd\rwv, 
éoraArnyv; one, écamny; thxw, éraxnv. In fact, the only 2 aor. 
pass. which has not a short penultima is éwAjynv from mAjoow, 
and this follows the rule in its compounds éferAdynp, Karen dyn, 
&c. As these compounds exhibit the usual effect of a lengthened 
form on the weight of the syllables, perhaps it may be inferred 
that the root of rA7ccw is really wAny-, and not rAay-. 


(e) In the majority of ordinary verbs the 1 aor. pass. exhibits 
the root in the same form which it presents in the perf. pass. 
Thus we have 


Present. Future. Perf, Pass. First Aor. Pass. 
AapBdve —uhfpouas —«eAnppae ©» On 
Badr Barjcw  PBéBrnuar €PrrjOnv 
orev omrelow éomeouae toreloOny 
piréw dirjow meplanpa.  épidnOnv 


(f) In this connexion we observe that both the perfect and 
1 aor. pass. occasionally admit an o before the termination, which 
does not appear to belong to the root, at least as it generally pre- 
sents itself. In such words as ovrévdu, dvivren, the forms éovretc pat, 
éowelaOny; nvucpat, nvvcOny, are explained by the usual assibila- 
tion of the dental. In some verbs in » this characteristic is occa- 


sionally changed into ¢ in the first person of the perfect only; thus 
we have 


daive Téepac pat Trépavoat mépavTat 

onpaive TEONMAT PAL ceonpavodt TEONMAVTAL 

WAYUVO weTayvopar  Terdyvvoas mendyuvTat 

mpauveo mwempavopas  Twenmpdivoas = menpauvrar 
In others the v is assimilated; thus we have 

Enpalve éEnpappat éEnpavoat efjpavras 

mrapofunes mrapecyupat mapafwvea Tapafuvrat 

alone §— oxuppat oxuveas oxvvras 
or absorbed, as in 

Tpaxvve = TeTPaXUpaL TeTpayxuvoat  TEeTpAaXuVTAt 

But in the class of verbs to which we are referring, the o does 


not appear as the substitute for another letter like », but is either 
an euphonic insertion, or must be supposed to represent some older 
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and longer form of the root. The following are some of the com- 
monest examples : 


Present. Perfect Passive. First Aor. Passive. 
TUM Emrruc wat érrrucOny 
axovw MKOUG [LAL nova Ony 

vw BéBuo pa éBvaOnv 
Opava TéO pave par €Opava nv 
KeNEvm KeKéevo pat éxereva Onv 
aval KEKVALO [Lat éxvaiacOnu 
xudlo KEKUNLO LOL éxurio Ony 
rev Aérevo pas ? énNevaOny 
ya é€vo pas éEvac nv 


To which may be added zraiw, wradalw, mpiw, wralw, palo, cevo, 
tw, ypiw and vavo. 
In the following verbs the inserted o is sometimes dropt: 
Tavw  tTéTavpat érravoOny, rarely érravbyy 
KNelw = =—s_ Ke etopuae and Kéxdelpas 
Kalo «=«_ Kx avpas and xéxAavopas 
Kpovo) Kéxpovjas and Kéxpovopas éxpovaOny 
KoXovw §=KexdNoUpat and KEexdrovepat éxoAovaOny and éxodovOny 


(g) The passive futures are regularly formed from the passive 
aorists by omitting the augment and adding -copas, &c. to 6n- 
Or 7, a8 


e500nv SoOncopas éomrapny oTapnoopat 
eTupOny TupOncopas nrNayny GANaryncopat 
eanpOny — AnPOnoopat émarynv TAHT OWA 
EOpaveOnv Opavobncopar  éluynv Cuynoopas 
eprranOnv = GuANOnropat érarynv Ta@YNOOMAL 


(h) To the derivatives from the 2 aor. must be added the 
verbals or gerundial adjectives in -ros and -réos. These ad- 
jectives, like the Latin gerundials in -ndus and the supines in 
-tum, -tu, which latter contain the same affix as the Greek verbals 
before us, bear the same meaning as the active infinitive of the 
verbs to which they belong, and being connected with a noun 
either as epithet or predicate, they convey the idea of capability 
or adaptation. Thus in English “a man to choose” is “a man 
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capable of being chosen, adapted for choice,” or, as we express it by 
a Latin form, “an eligible man.’”’ This in Greek is signified by 
the verbal in -rés, as aiperés. As the qualification or capacity 
generally implies that the property is inherent in the person or 
thing so qualified or capable, we sometimes find that verbals in -rés 
express the result of the capability ; thus aiperés may mean “ cho- 
sen” as well as “‘choosable;”” and in some few cases the qualifica- 
tion assumes an active form; thus peuwmrds may signify “capable of 
blaming’”’ as well as “culpable” (see Soph. Trach. 446). With 
the longer termination -réos, the verbal expresses the infinitive with 
an implication of requirement and duty, which, however, belongs 
rather to the substantive verb, and its dative of limitation, than to 
the verbal itself; thus, as will be shown in the Syntax, aoxnréa coi 
dori 7 apern or acxntéoy earl cot THY aperny means “ virtue is 
for you to cultivate,’’ or “it is for you to cultivate virtue,” either 
of which implies “ you have to, you must, cultivate virtue;” by 
the side of which we may place the well-known example of the 
form in -rés, Svdaxrév dorw 7 dpery, “ virtue is a thing capable of 
being taught.” 


The following table will show the relations between the 1 aor. 
pass. and the gerundial verb-forms : 


First Aor. Pass. Verbal in -rés. Verbal in -réos. 


Class A. torn pie éorabny oratés oTatéos 
Tine éréOnv Gerds Geréos 
dba e500nv dords Soréos 
oTpavyuu, eoTtpweOny oTpwToS  oaTpwréos 
oBévvupt éa Béc Onv aBeoréds oaBeoréos 
NOVYU pL éyaoOny xaoTES jyworTéos 
TIT pis émrpnoOny mpnoTés mpnoréos 

Class B. (a) 1 tp/Bw éerplpOny tpimrés = Tpurrréos © 
oTpépw eat pépOny otperrés otpemrréos 
KpUTTT@ éxpupOny KpuTrrés = KpuTrréos 

ava eanpOny Agtrrés Antrréos 
2 Neyo enéyOny rex és NeKTEéos 
THEKO erry Onv TEKTOS —- WAeKTEOS 
3 1elOo érrelaOnv meets  — TrevarTéos 
orrévow é€orreloOnv omewrés  orevrréos 
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6 Kwrvw 
qTraisEevo 
Kpovw 
Tavo 


new 


B. (b) 1 ripaw 
oTaw 
yen 
popde 

2 diréw 
aipée 
aoKéw 
Tee 
Karke 


3 picbow 


§ VIII. Differences in the Person-endings. 
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nuvaOny 
éBrnOnv 
éotanrOny 
2b0cip ny 
éxplOny 
érabny 
érayx On 
vBploOnv 
érpaxOny 
erracOny 
éorayOny 
éxadvOny 
érravdevOny 
éxpovaOnv 
érravaOny 
dyin 
érinOnv 
éavracOny 
éyenaaOny 
épwpabny 
egirnOny 
5pOnv 
noxnOnv 
ered Ory 
exrnOny 
éwrcOwOny 


First Aor. Pass. Verbal in -rés. Verbal in -réos. 


303 The general differences in the person-endings of classes A 
and B refer chiefly to the primary or definite tenses: the secondary 
or derivative tenses, being affected by augments and additions of 
different kinds, present corresponding modifications of the person- 
endings. The following tables will show the various forms of the 
person-endings in the two classes of verbs, and in the two sets 


of tenses: 


Class A, 
Active, singular 1 


Passive, singular 1 
2 
3 
dual 1 
2 
3 
plural 1 
2 
3 
Class B. 
Active, singular 1 


Oo 
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Primary Tenses. 
~bs 
-ot, -Ga, - 
-Tt, ob 
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“HES, -pev 
-TE 
-V~, -Cay 


a wad ed 


-v 
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§ IX. Differences in the Augment and Reduplication. 


304 As the vowel at the end of the crude form affects the con- 
jugation of verbs in class B, so a vowel, commencing a crude form, 
affects the augment and reduplication in verbs of every class. The 
augment (avEnows), as we have seen, is the fragmentary remnant of 
the particle dy» or ava, signifying “remoteness,” which is the idea 
of past time. The reduplication (avadirAactacpés or avadirrwous) 
is a repetition of the root syllable for the purpose of expressing 
repeated and therefore continued action. Augment properly be- 
longs only to the secondary tenses; simple reduplication belongs 
only to the primary tenses; but the reduplicated tenses are all 
liable to augmentation, because they may be used as secondary 
forms; and certain laws of euphony often necessitate the substi- 
tution of a mere augment for a complete and genuine reduplication. 
With reference then to their origin, augment and reduplication 
may always be distinguished by the class of tenses in which they 
are respectively found; but with reference to their form, pure redu- 
plication is found only in those cases in which there is also a pure 
augment, and when besides this the verb root begins with a single 
consonant or with a mute and liquid. When the verb begins with 
a vowel, except in the Attic reduplication, and when the augment 
is followed by doubled consonants of a certain weight, the augment 
and reduplication concur. It is convenient therefore to speak first 
of the different modes of augmentation, before we advert to the 
reduplicated forms. 


(1) Augment. 
305 There are two kinds of augments: 


(1) The syllabic (avEnois cvAraBuey) or proper augment in- 
creases the secondary tenses of verbs beginning with a consonant, 
by prefixing e-, as in é-rurroy from rvrr@, and doubling the initial 
P, 88 in épperrrov from plrrw (105). In some few verbs the syllabic 
augment appears as 7-. Thus we have 7peddov, jduvaunv, nSov- 
Adpuny (gee however Herodian, ap. Valckn. Ammon. p. 195). 


This augment fakes the place of the reduplication 
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(a) In verbs beginning with yw and yA; as 


ywopiteo 1 aor. éyvdipica’ perf. pass. éyvaspiopat 
pardon ww. GyAuba ue SyAuppae 


Obs. Verbs beginning with BX- adopt both forms; thus from BAc- 
crave we have the perf. act. ¢8dornxa (Eurip. Iph. A. 574) and the 
Pluper£ é8eBraonjxe: (Thucyd. 111. 36). Only BAarrw and Bracdnpew 
make their perfects regularly by reduplication, namely, BéBAada and 
ReBracdrjunxa ; but the metathesis of the liquid gives us this form in 
BéBdAxn«a. from BadrAw. 


(6) In verbs beginning with f- or a double consonant, or two 
consonants which are not a mute followed by a liquid; thus we 


have 


pamra 1 aor. &fara perf. pass. Eppappar 
Cndoew . €Opr\woa perf. act. é&jr\wxa 

Fee ww. beoa perf. pass. éfeopas 
Yavo ... &pavea we Apavopas 
KTeiven wee | EXTEWWA perf. act. é«rova 
WTVCCw .. =Grruka perf. pass. émruypyas 
Lynpovevw -. Cuynpovevoa _ perf. act. uvnpdvevxa 
POeipes » €pOecpa ‘ épOapKa 


_ Obs. There is a regular reduplication in some few verbs of this 
kind. Thus, of the verbs beginning with j-, Avrow makes its perf. pass, 
part. pepurwyévos (Hom. Od. v1. 59); and this is a solitary example in 
classical Greek, though the later authors sometimes deviate from the 
rule (see Lobeck, Paralip. p. 13). The verbs xrdopat, pipvynonw, merav- 
mu and xixrw give us the reduplicated perfects xéxrnpot, pépyynpat, 
vérrapa: and sérroxc. But Plato and other good authors write der 
for the first, and the last three were originally pipévypo, wewéropat, 

a. 


Werereax 

(2) The temporal (aitnow ypovixy) or quantitative augment is 
merely an ectasis of the initial syllable, in verbs which begin with 
@ mutable vowel. This augment takes the place of reduplication in 
the perfect of such verbs, and is then retained throughout the moods. 


€ augment in elzov is considered as a reduplication, and hence 
we have eizé, elrra, eltrote, eimrety, eirresy.- - 


As a general rule, a or ¢ is changed into 7, 0 into w, as into », 
av or ev into 7y, ot into @, t into i, and % into ¥. Thus we have 
aww imp. 7vvoy perf. Fyvxa pl. p. qvvxew 
Exile ... Armitoy NIFLKG, wee MATUKELY 
Opthéo  —... pido =... ut Aa ove OMsANKELY 
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aipéo § imp. 7pouv perf. fpnxa pl. p. nphxew 

avkavo  ... nufavoy wee «= NUENKG woe =uenKEW 
evploxw ... NUploxov ... nupnKa eee upnKesy® 
oixrifo  ... geritov wee = QOKTIKG wee @RTINELY 
Inerevo ..._ ixéTevOD oe  —- beTEUKG ove LKETEUKELY 


iBpltw aa 5Bpitov perf. pass. DBpwocpas sa bBplopnv. 


Ote.1 The diphthong et is occasionally augmented in ekka{w, which 
makes in Attic pealoy, 7 praca, pracpat, &., by the side of the ordinary 
eixafov, eixaca, elxacpa, &c. The plup. dev from oléa is regularly 
augmented. 


Obs.2 There are ten verbs which change « into e in the augmented 
tenses. They are éaw, éifw with its perfect elw6a, édicow, xu, A- 
(aipéw, aor. efAov), dropat, épydLopat, Eprw and éprvle, éoriaw, go To 
these must be added the aorist efoa from ew. 


Obs: 3 If the verb begins with d- followed by a vowel, the temporal 


augment is not 7 but a4; thus we have &ée, im rf. aiov. To this rule 
again there is an exception in the verbs aeidw, aicow, atréw, which sub- 
stitute 7 for a in the augmented tenses. 


Obs. 4 The temporal augment cannot be expressed when the verb 
begins with the long vowels 7, w, cov, t and v, but the long a passes like - 


the short ¢ into 7; thus we have &OALw, 70Anoa. 


Obe. 5 In some few instances, euphony forbids syllabic augmenta- 
tion; 3 as in avaivw, olaxiLw, olkovpéw, oivitw, oioTpaw ; ; though we have 
qvavopnv in Aristoph. Fragm. 514. This omission of the augment is 
limited to cases where the vowel following « av or ot belongs to the root; 
in such words as oloua, imperf. wounv, opyv, the o is the vowel of 
connexion. 


Obs. 6 Six verbs, which originally began with the digamma, have 
a syllabic augment instead of the temporal; they are 


wO éeo imperf. éwfovv perf. pass. dwopat 

wvéopat ...  dwvoupyv .. «Cw pat 

oupéw ...  €ovpouv perf. act. dovpyxa 

ayvupe laor. éaga ; aya 

aNioKopor 2 aor. éaduv, rarely écAwxa, rarely 
7 AwKa, 

avdavw --  €adov 


Of these however wiéw sometimes omits the augment in compounds, as 


1 The doctrine of the old grammarians that e’- takes no augment is not accepted 
by modern scholars. See Elmsley ad Med. 191; Heracl. 305; Dindorf ad Nad. 137; 
Lobeck, Phryn. p. 140. But there can be little doubt that edpor, eJpnxa are the 
commonest forms, and it is difficult to conceive that nv could meee been a diphthong 
distinct in pronunciation from ev. See above, 22. 
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SuaBotvro, Thucyd. m1 84; aXiocxopo. and avddvw form the imperfects 
regularly, as yAucKopyy, abasoy: We have a similar analogy in éotxa, 
éoAwa and éopya. 

Obs. 7 The following verbs combine both the temporal and syllabic 
augments : 


opaw imperf. éupwv perf. éwpaxa, 
av-ofyw ne dvéyryov --. avépxa and avéwya 
olvoxo€éw ...  €wvoxoouy 


To this class belong the pluperfects of the three verbs mentioned in the 
last observation, namely, éwxev from goa, éwArev from éoAwa, and 


éwoyey from éopya. 


(2) Reduplication. 


306 Reduplication is found (a) in the present and imperfect of 
the first three conjugations of verbs in -js« (class a), and in some 
few consonantal verbs, as wiarw for qwiméro, pipve for pspévo, 
pipynoxw for pipernoxw, yvyvoonw for yeywoonm, &c. In these 
cases the vowel of the reduplicated syllable is « In fornpe for 
olornpst (Lat. sisto) there is the usual substitution of the aspirate for 
the initial o (above, 114). Aspirated initials of the root are repre- 
sented in the syllable of reduplication by the corresponding tenuis 
(above, 98). 


(6) Jt appears also in the perfect and pluperfect of verbs be- 
ginning with a single consonant (excepting always p) or with a 
mute followed by a liquid, the vowel of the reduplicated syllable 
being the lightest ¢«, in consequence of the weight of the form, and 
the aspirated initials being changed into tenues as in the reduplica- 
tion of the present and imperfect, thus: 


Ave perf. Xé-AvKa 
diréo woe = Trepinnka 
ypaceo w+.  yéypaha 
Obs. Three verbs beginning with A- take the quasi-augment et 
instead of the reduplication ; these are 
AapBavw perf. act. f-An¢da perf. pass. ef-Aynppae 
Aayxavw eee ei-Anyxa. 
A€yw .. = Axa si ci-Leypas 


In these three, however, there are occasional appearances of the regular 
form ; thus we have Ae-Anpupevys (Alsch. Ag. 876), Ac-Ajppeda (Eurip. Jon, 
1132), Ae-Aeypévov (Bech. Sept. c. Theb. 426), fvdA-AeAeypevas (Arist. 
Ecel. 58). The perfects ef-pyxa and ¢i-papra: from roots beginning with 
€p- or pe and 12- follow this analogy. 
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307 There is an occasional reduplication in Attic Greek even 
in the case of verbs beginning with a-, e- or o-. Here the first con- 
sonant of the root is repeated with the vowel, which is lengthened 
in the second syllable in order perhaps to give the proper weight to 
the root, the penultima being generally shortened. Thus we have 


Present. 


Perfect Act. Perfect Pass. 

ary-tP/ep- Kea aey-ry YEp- pas 

QXx-NK0-G 

ad-up-a GN-n opl- pas 
ad-nreo- a4 
ap-}po-pas 

éy-1hEp-Ka ey-17/Ep- pat 

[eyp-7yop-a] 

é6-nda and €5-ndeo- pas 

€6-7,50-Ka 

é\-a-Ka éd-na- pas 
éd-hey- pat 

é\-7AvO-a 

éu-7)e-Ka. 

Ev-mVOX-a ev-vey-pas 

ép-1)pel-Ka ép-ripevr-pas 

65-ad-a 

oX-wA-a 

Of-WL0-Ka, OM-WpLog- at 

Op-aipux-a Cp-apuy-pas 


Obs. There is also a reduplicated aorist 7y-ayov (from ayw), where 
the first syllable is augmented. i = 
(3) Augment and Reduplication in Compound Verbs. 
308 (a) In parathetic or separable compounds of preposition 
and verb, the augment or reduplication stands between the prepo- 
sition and the verb: as in 


Present. 
m poo pépe 
éxpépen 
ovANeyo 
cuvayo 
poo Badhw 
teptSadrw 
7 poTré wir 


. 





Imperfect, Perfect. 
7 poo-épepov 
€£-édepov 
ouv-éNeyov 
Cuy-nrYyov 
mpoa-éBadXov 
qept-€Badrov 
7 POUTTELTTOV 


mpoo-BéBrnxa 
mept-BeBAnka 
1 po-7r ET opeepa, 
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Obs. 1 It will be seen from this that assimilations are resolved, 
that final vowels suffer elision (except in the case of wepi, above, 139), 
and that xpo makes a crasis with the augment (except in some few 
cases, such a8 rpocwpwy, mpoetyov, mpoécxov). 


Obs. 2 Many verbs derived from nouns compounded with a prepo- 
sition treat the preposition as still separable, and are augmented between 
it and the verb; thus we have 


pres. ériOuyzéw = (from éxl and dupds) imper£ éz-eOvpovv 
éyxwpidfe (from éyxcjuce) we = CHeKwptaLov 
«5 mMpodyrew (from rpogtrys) w+. - Wpo-edhyrevov 
--» wapavopéw (from rapdvouos) w.. «- WAP-evoxovy 


In the same way the following verbs take the augment after the 
preposition, though they are all derivative and secondary: éyyxepéw, 
éudavitu, éxxrynoilo, évedpevu, ureprepeiv, érirpSeiv, atodoyéopuat, mpo- 
fevéw, cvvepyéw, vrorrevw, &c. So also certain verbs, of which the simple 
forms are rarely, if ever, used; such as adixvéopa, azavraw, éeferalu, 
axodipacKxw, arodavw. For rapavoyéw and amoAavw we find the irregular 
forms sapyvopow, amjAavov, which, however, seem to be erroneous. 
From éyyvaw we have both yyw, ayyinos, and éveyvwy, éveyvnoa, and 
even éveyyiwy, éveyyénoa, in accordance with which are formed the per- 


fects éyyeyinxa, eyyeyimpar. 


Obs. 3 On the other hand, several verbs which are really parathetic 
compounds, but have become in common discourse inseparable, are 
treated as simple words, and take the augment before the whole com- 
pound ; thus ‘we have 


pres. xafevdw imperf. ¢-xaBevdov 
.-.  KaPnpar .. —- &-xaOnpnv 
xabile .  &xabcLov 


apdrévvups l aor. npdiera 
. eriotrapas imperf. yruorrdynv ; 
adinus ...  ydiovv 2 aor. 1 p. ph adcipey 


Obs. 4 This is properly the case with a number of verbs of the 
class mentioned in Obs. 2; such as 


avridixéw (from dyridixos) imperf. qvridixouv 
éumedow (from &uredos) ... — 4prédouv 
évayrioopat (from évayrios) wee YVavTiOUpyV 
wappnoiafopat (from rafpnola) .. — e-rrappnoufouny 
apooyudtopat (from mpoolyuov) ...  €mpooyuaLouny 


But of these the first sometimes takes a double augment (below, 
Obs. 5). 


Obs. 5 Some verbs compounded with prepositions take a double 
ssugment, one before and the other after the preposition; thus we have 
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apméxopat imperf. ypreyopnv 2 aor. Hpmiorxouyy and 


. ; newer xopyy 
dvéxopas w+. =: VELXOLNV me Tver XopnV 
avop0ow ... yvapbovv dee 7 
évoxA€w ees = NVWXAOUY perf. qvixAyka 
mwapowdw ...  €mapqwouv 1. | WEeTap@vnKa 


Some other verbs, especially among the later writers, follow this super- 
fluous augmentation ; such as apcpryvoew, &c. (See Lobeck, Phryn. p- 
153 sqq.). And some editors have written yvredixe, qvredixnow in the 
text of Demosthenes. 


Obs. 6 By a false analogy, some verbs not really or not immediately 
referable to prepositional compounds receive an augment after the 
assumed preposition, or have the double augmentation ; such are 


Searrdw sa Sle Seprwv and ééu7rev plup. &edayrjpnv 
dcaxovéw ..»  Senxovovy and édiyxdvoww perf. dedinnovnxa 


apdicByréw ...  ynuperByrovy 


309 (b) In synthetic or inseparable compounds, the augment 
or reduplication precedes the whole compound form: as in texw- 
arovee), ETeKVOTTOLOUY; TANUpEdea, TeTrAnupédnxa; apovéw, nppd- 
vouv; oixodopéw, @xodounoa, @xodounna. 


Obs. 1 There are some few examples of double augment in the case of 
synthetic compounds ; thus from odoroey we have wooreronpévos (Xen. 
Anab. v. 3, § 1) by the side of woorampevos (Id. v. 4, § 39), and from 
pedorroréew we find pepehorrerompévos (Athen. x. p. 453 bp). To this 
class we must refer lrrorerpopyxa. (Lycurg. tn Leoer. c. 35, § 139), 
where the first augment is of course not indicated in writing. 


Obs. 2. In double compounds, both synthetic and parathetic, the 
augment follows the preposition, or if there is more than one, the last 
preposition, and precedes the synthetic compound ; thus we have «are- 
Cevyorpopyxa, ovyxarevaupaxyoa. 


310 Compounds with ed and dvo- are generally considered as 
synthetic; but they vary in regard to the augment according to the 
letter which follows the particle: if this is a mutable vowel, it 
takes the syllabic augment; thus we have evnpyérouy from evep- 
yeréw: if it be a consonant or immutable vowel, the augment 
precedes the whole form, as in édver’-ynoa, éSvodmovy, quTiyouy. 


Obs. Some compounds with ev, which ought, according to this rule, 
to take the augment in the first syllable, remain unaugmented. Thus 
we have ew xotpa, imperf. evwxovpzyv. Even in the other cases there is 
an occasional deviation from the regular practice, and evepyerow is more 
common than evnpyérovr. . 
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(4) Omission of the Augment. 


311 (a) In the pluperfect the syllabic augment is sometimes 
omitted in the best editions of the Attic prose writers, generally 
when a vowel precedes. But as the dramatists always take account 
of this augment in their metres, and as the best MSS. preserve the 
augment in those passages where it has dropt out of the received 
texts, it seems that it ought always to be restored. 


(6) The temporal augment of the pluperfect may be omitted in 
the case of Attic reduplication, especially when the root begins 
with e-, as in éd-yAd-pnv, éy-nyép-new, &e.; but we also find 
OA-@Xeoay and ax-nKOdecar. 


(c) The omission of the syllabic augment in the imperf. and 
aor. indicative is a poetical license, except in the case of ypyy for 
éypjv. And even in poetry the Attic writers rarely allow them- 
selves to adopt this deviation from the rules of their language, 
which, however, is common enough in epic poetry. Matthiié has 
attempted to show (Gr. Gr. § 160, Obs.) that the augment is 
omitted by the dramatists only in the speeches of messengers, 
which have an epic character, and then only at the beginning of 
the verse or at the beginning of some new sentence. Hermann 
(Pref. ad Bacch. Eurip. p. xxv. sqq.) has given some special rules 
for this omission. 


(d) The temporal augment is never omitted in the dialogues of 
ttic tragedy. Homer regularly uses the temporal augment, and 
omits it only when the metre or euphony renders it necessary; but 
these motives have often been made an excuse for the omission of 
the augment, whether syllabic or temporal, and in some forms it 
never appears. In Herodotus, who to a certain extent adopts an 
epic standard of language, there is great laxity in the use or disuse 
of the temporal augment. 
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Paradigms of Regular Verbs. 


§ X. Class A, or Verbs in -ps 


$12 Although class A contains only a limited number of 
verbs, and even these are irregular, defective, or both, it is clear 
from the following considerations that it represents the oldest and 
purest form of the Greek verbal inflexions. 


(1) It has the fullest forms of the person-endings, which not 
only admit of pronominal explanation, but must be anterior to the 
shorter suffixes ; for no one would derive -« from -w or -cay from -», 
though the abbreviations may be easily explained by the laws of 
language. The forms of the suffixes peculiar to this conjugation 
are 

-4t for the 1 p. sing. pres. indic. act. 
-ollv) ... Sp. sing. ae 

-cay ... 3p. pl. of the secondary tenses. 
-6c .... 2p. sing. imper. 


(2) The verbs which belong to class a contain the simplest 
roots, and express those predications which must have belonged to 
the earliest condition of the language, such as “being,” “going,” 
“setting up,” ‘“ putting down,” “ giving,” “saying,” “ throwing," 
&e. 


(3) This form of conjugation is predominant in the Sanscrit 
and other ancient languages of the same family. It must therefore 
have been the common form of inflexion before the different 
branches of the family were separated. The identity of the form is 
shown by the following table: 


‘Greek Lithu- Old 


(Doric),  Sanscrit. ‘Latin. Zend, anian. Sclavonic. Gothic. + Armenian. 
éoui asmi (e)sum ahmi esmi yesmé~= im em 
éoot = asi es ahi essi yes ig es 
dort asti est . asti esti yestd ist é 


9 


éopés ‘smas ‘sumus hmahi esmi yesmd sijum emq 
éoré ‘stha _ estis stha este yeste sijuth aq 
évr{ = gsanti = sunt henti (esti) somte sind en 


—. 
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313 The antiquity of this conjugation, and the fact that it 
has been superseded in the great majority of Greek verbs, are 
sufficient to explain the fact that it is limited only to a few tenses 
of the verbs which still exemplify it, the other tenses, when they 
exist, being inflected according to the prevalent forms of barytone 
verbs. In point of fact, the conjugation in - is applicable only to 
the present and imperfect of the three voices, to the 2 aor. act. and 
middle, and to the dual and plural of certain perfects and pluper- 
fects active. And there are only a few verbs which follow this con- 
jugation through the whole of the tenses just mentioned. 


314 The oldest and purest of these verbs have the vowel a, € 
or o for their characteristic. And it will be observed, that all the 
old consonantal or quasi-consonantal verbs, which still keep up this 
primitive mode of inflexion, add -vv or -v7 to the root, with the ex- 
ception of eui, root éo-, els, root e-, and épi-pat, root épu-. The v 
is doubled in several verbs in a, ¢, 0: such as oxedavvupe, Kopévvupt, 
orpavvupss. Also in tivvups for rivups, which is a solitary case. 


315 The following are all the verbs in the Attic dialect which 
still retain traces, more or less distinct, of the conjugation in -pe:; 


(I) Verbs of which the present or imperfect belongs to class A. 


(1) a@ verbs: dornpe (root ora-); pres., imp., 2 aor. 
Gnu (par); pres., imp. 

Tipmdns (TAa-); pres., imp. ; poet. 2 aor. pass. 
érAnunv; optat. wAeiny; imp. Ajo; in- 
fin. 7AjoOas; part. Anpevos. 

wip pnp (m3pa-); pres., Imp. 

Gvivnjut (ova-); pres. act.; pres., 2 aor. middle. 

xlypnps (xpa-); pres. 

py (xpa-) and azroypy; pres., imp. 

a@yapat (aya-); pres., imp. 

Suvapas (Suva-); pres., imp. 

ériotapar (ertota-); pres., imp. 

Zoapas (Zoa-); pres., imp. 

frrayas (wra-); pres., imp., 2 aor. act. and 
middle. 

Kpépapat (xpeya-); pres., imp. 

aplacOas (rpia-); 2 aor. or Imp. middle. 
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(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(a) 


(6) 


(c) 


(d) 
(e) 
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e verbs: riOnys (root Oe-); pres., imp., 2 aor. 
ins (é-); pres., imp., 2 aor. 
Olnuc (Se-); 3 p. pl pres, d:déact; 3 p. sing. 
imp. €6n. 
fae (é-); pres., imp. 
Kelas (xe-); pres., imp. 
o verb: Sips (80-); pres., imp., 2 aor. 
e verb: elue (i-); pres. and imp. used as fut. and imp. 
v verb: épijas (épu-); 3 sing. imp. pass. épirro. 
Verb in éo-: etd (éo-); pres., imp. 
Verbs in -yyge: all pres. and imp. only. 


In -avvue: Kxepavvyps (root xepa-, xpa-). 
Kpepavvups (Kpeua-). 
meTavvupe (reTa-). 
oxedavvups (oxeda-). 


In -ervups: vvups (root é-). 
Servups (Se-). 
kopévyus (ope-). 
oBévvups (cBe-). 
oTopévyups (Top-). 
Odrupst = Crvupet for dre-vyyps (drEe-). 


In -ovvype: Savvupe (root fo-). 
paivvupe (po-). 
oTpavvyps (aTpo-); cf. cropévvyps. 
Xpawvupus (xpo-). 
Xavvupe (xo-). 
Opuvups (dpo-). 
In -wrupe: thvops (tr). 
xTivvupe or xretvups (eTl- or xTa-). 
In -vupc (a) with guttural: a@yvups (root Fay-). 
Selvups (Serx-). 
eipyvupe (cipy-). 
Gevyvuue (fvy-). 
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Cpopryvuye (Spopy-). 
wipyvuys (wary-). 
Piryvuys (pay-). 
Ppayypus (ppay-). 
(8) with p: Spvups (dp-). 
wrapvupar (wrap-). 


(II) Verbs of which the 2 aorist belongs to class a. 


(a) In -ay or ae %8nv, Bijvac (root Ba-, pres. Baio). 
3 pers. sing. éyjpa, ynpavat (ynpa-, pres. 
rnpacra). 


edpav, Spdvar (Spa-, pres. dbpdcna). 
éoxdyy, oxdsjvas (oxda-, pres. oxédXoo),. 
€TAyv, TAivat (TAa-, pres. TOAude). 
{bOnv, GOivas ($0a-, pres. ¢Odve). 
éxtay, xtavas (xta-, pres. krelvw: cf. xriv- 
yup). 
3 pers. ova (ovra-, pres. ovravw). 
éppunv, purvas (peF-, pres. péw). 
éaBnv, oBivat (oBe-, pres. oBévvups). 
éSanv, Sajvat (Sa-). 
Obe. The imperatives cxés and dpés really belong to this class: of. 
Oés, Gera. 
(6) In -wy: éddov and Frwy, dddvat (ddo-, pres. Siena: 
éBlov, Bidvasr (Bio-, pres. Buw). 
Eyvov, yvavas (yvo-, pres. yryvdon). 


(c) In -w: uy, divae (dv-, pres. Sve). 
Epuv, divas (pu-, pres. pvw). 
Obs. The imper. +i: from mivw points to an analogous form in t-. 


(III) Verbs of which the perfect and pluperfect follow class a 
in the dual and plural. 
Sédsa (root &:-): SéSerov, Sb.nev, Sédcre, Sedlacr. 
oldéa (Fid-): lorov, lopev, tore, tcact. 
téOunxa (Gav-): réOvarov, réOvapev, téOvare, TeOvacr. 


éornxa (ora-): éorarov, éxrapev, éorare, éctact. 
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316 The relation between the original conjugation in -s and 
that in -w, which comprises most of the verbs in the Greek lan- 
guage, will be best shown by a complete exhibition of some typi- 
cal verb of class a. It will be most convenient to take Zorn, the 
first verb in the list just given. But the student will observe that 
it presents some striking irregularities both in form and meaning. 
The 2 aor. active given below is merely assumed on the analogy of 
éOnv and év. And the perfect and pluperfect, though classed 
with the active, to which their forms refer them, are always used 
as intransitive tenses, just as the German stehe and stand, the 
present and past tense of the same verb, have become in English 
the transitive and intransitive verbs “stay’’ and “stand” re- 
spectively. The tenses, which have assumed the same form as the 
corresponding inflexions of the barytone verbs, are marked with 
an asterisk. 


317 ACTIVE VOICE. . 


I. Indicative Mood. 


(A, 1) Present, I set up or cause to stand. 


First Pers. Second Pers. Third Pers. 
Sing. tornut larns tornot(v) 
Plur. toradpev torate iotact(v) 
Dual. torarov lorarov 


(B, 1) Future, Z shall set up or cause to stand. 


Sing. *orncw TTHTES TTHOE 
Plur. ornoopev OTHTETE orncovet(y) 
Dual. OTNTETOY oTrncerovy 


(C,1) Perfect, I have set up (myself) = I stand. 


Sing. *lornxa érrnxas éornxe(y) 

Plur. (éornrapev) (€o-r7/xaTe) (éorjxact(v)) 
éorapev éorate éoract(v) 

Dual. (éorpxaroy) (éorpxatov) 


éorarov éorarov. 
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(A, 2) Imperfect, I was setting up. 


First Pers. Second Pers, Third Pers. 
Sing. torn iorns torn 
Plur. torapev torate ioracay 
Dual. | ioratov iorarny 
(B, 2) 1 aor., I did set up. 
Sing. *éornca éornoas éornce(v) 
Plur. éorncapev éoTNOaTE éornoay 
Dual. dornaatov -éoTnoarny 
(C, 2) Pluperfect, J had set up (myself) =I stood. 
Sing. *éa[eio|rncesy -  €éa[eta|rncess éa [eto |rjKes 
Plur. (éa[eio | rnxetpev) (éa[eto |rnxette) (éa[eta ]TnKevoap 
éorapev éorate [-eoav]) éordcay 
Dual. | éa[eta ]rnxevtov éa[eia |rnetrny 
éorarov éorarny 
(D) 2 aor., I did set up. 
Sing. (éarnv) (€ors) (éorn) 
Plur. (€rrapev) (E€orare) (€oracay) 
Dual. (€orarov) (e€orarny) 


II. Imperative Mood. 
(A) Present, set thou up (i.e. continuously). 


Second Pers. Third Pers, 
Sing. (tarade) torn ioTaTW 
Plur. loTate (iorarwcav) ioTayTav 
Dual. iorarov loTaToy 


(B) 1 aor., set thou up (i.e. as a single act). 


Sing. *oricopv oTNTaTH 

Plur. _oTnoate (sTnoaTwoar) 
oTNTaVTOY 

Dual. OTNCaTOV oTNCaTaV 


(C) Perfect, stand thou. 
"arabs, écratw, Ke. 
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Sing. 
Plur. 


Dual. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Dual. 
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III. Subjunctive Mood. 
(A) Present, J may set up (continuously). 


First Pers. Second Pers. Third Pers. 
Fiore torns ioTh 
ior@pev lornte ioraat(v) 
iaryTroy iornrov 
(B) 1 aor., I may or shall have set up. 
*ornow oTnoys ornoy 
OTHOW [LEV oTnonre ornowct(y) 
oTnontov OTNONTOY 


(C) Perfect, I may stand. 
*éora, corns, éorh, &e. 


IV. Optative Mood. 
(A) Present, I might set up (continuously). 


ioTainy iorains. ioraln 
toTainpev iorainre (‘oraincay) 
e a“ e a“ ° A 
loraipev ioraite — toratey 
iotaintov ioraiujyrny 
ioratrov ; ioralrny 


(B) 1 aor., I might set up (as a single act). 


®orncaiue oTncais oTNoAs 
oTnoElas oTNHTELE 
oTnoatpey OTHTALTE OTnCaLey ° 
oTncElay 
oTNCaLTOV OTNC ATHY 


(C) Perfect, I might stand. 


*éoralny, éotains, éotain, &c. 


V. Infinitive Mood. 
(A) Present, iordvas, to set up. 
(B,1) Future, *orjcew, to be about to set up. 
(B, 2) laor., *orijoas, to have set up. 
(C) Perfect, *éornuévas, éotdvas, to stand. 
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VI. Participles. 


(A) Present, toras, setting up (209). 

(B,1) Future, orjowy, being about to set up (211). 

(B, 2) laor., orjoas, having set up (209). 

(C) Perfect, éornxas, éoraws or éotds, standing (213). 


PASSIVE AND MIDDLE VOICE. 


I. Indicative Mood. 
(A, 1) Present, I am standing or causing myself to stand. 


First Pers. Second Pers. Third Pers. 
Sing. loTapat toracat (iota) loratat 
Plur. icrapeba iotacGe loravTat 
Dual. —ictapeOov toracOov lotacOov 


(B, 1) 1 fut. (middle) and (D, 4) 2 fut. (passive), I shall stand 
or cause myself to stand. 


Sing. *orncopat orncet oTnoeTat 
Plur, orncopela ornoeabe oTNHTOVTAL 
Dual. ornaopeov aornoeaOov aornaecbov 


(C,1) Perfect (passive), I have stood. 


Sing. *éorapar érraca éoraras 
Plur. éorapela écracbe éoravrat 
Dual. = éxtapeBov érraa ov &érraabov 


(A, 2) Imperfect, J was standing or causing myself to stand. 


king. iorapmny taraco or lore laTarto 
Plur. iorapeba loracbe totavro 
Dual. iorapebov toracbov iota Ony 
(B, 2) 1 aor. (middle), J did cause myself to stand. 
Sing. *éorncapny éornow éaTrncato 
Plur. éotncapucla éaorncacbe éorjicavro 
Dual. éatnodpucbov éorncacbov éatncacOny 
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(C, 2) Pluperfect (passive), I had stood. 


First Pers. Second Pers. Third Pers. 
Sing.  *éorapny éotaco EorTaro 
Plur. éorapela écracGe éxrayto 
Dual. éarapedov érrac Gov éoracOny 


(D,1) 1 aor. (passive), J stood. 


Sing. dota Onv éorabns éoriby 
Plur. éorabnpev éorabnre éotabnoay 
Dual. éora@nrov éorabnrny 


(D, 2) 2 aor. (passive), J stood. 


Sing. éorny éoTns _ €at 
Plur. EaTnpev Eornte éornoay 
Dual. éornrov éornrny 


(D, 3) 1 fut. (passive), I shall stand. 


Sing. *ortabncopar orabncet aorabnoeras 
orabnaopeba orabnoeabe orabncovrat 
orabnoopedov aorabnaeabov orabnaearBov 


(D, 4) 2 fut. (passive), see (C, 1). 
(C, 3) Paulo-post fut. (passive), J shall remain standing. 


*éarntw éornters éornter, &c. (like orjow) 
or *éorynkouas éarntes éornferas, &c. (like orncopas’) 


II. Imperative Mood. 
(A) Present, stand thou (continue standing). 


Second Pers. Third Pers. 
Sing. totaco (loro) iotacOw 
Plur. toracbe ioracOwoay or ioracOewy 
Dual. totac Oov isracbov 


1 This form is limited to the later Attic; see Elmsley ad Arist. Acharn. 597. 
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(B) 1 aor. (middle), cause thyself to stand (as one act). 


Second Pers. Third Pers. 
Sing. *ornoa orncacbw 
Plur. arncacbe orncdaobwcay or arncacbwv 
Dual. = arncac ov otncacbwv 


(D, 1) 1 aor. (passive), stand thou. 


Sing.  orabyti orabnre 

Plur. orabnre orabnrwcay 

Dual. oraOnrov orabyrwy 
(D, 2) 2 aor. (passive), stand thou. 

Sing. a7 OTHTW 

Plur. oTHTe OTNTWCAY 

Dual. = atijrov OTHTMOY 


Ili. Subjunctive Mood. 


(A) Present, J may stand or cause myself to stand. 


First Pers. Second Pers. Third Pers. 
Sig. loTapat ioTn iornras 
Plur. ioropeba iornabe ior@vTat 
Dual. — iatapeBov iarnaOov isrna boy 


(B) 1 aor. (middle), Z may or shall have caused myself to stand. 


Sing. *ornowpar oTnoN oTHONTAL 
Plur. aornowpeba atnonabe oTnowvTas 
Dual. ornodpebov aornanaGov aornona Gov 


(D,1) 1 aor. (passive), J may or shall have stood. 


Sing. *orada orabis arab 
Plur.  crabdpev oradnre oradbwor(v) 


Dual. orabirov otabyrov 
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. (D, 2) 2 aor. (passive), I may or shall have stood. 


First Pers. Second Pers. Third Pers, 
Sing. *ore@ OTS oTH 
Plur. ocropev OTHTE oreo y) 
Dual. OTHTOV OTHTOY 


IV. Optative Mood. 


(A) Present, I might stand or cause myself to stand. 


Sing.  totaluny iotato loTaiTo 
Plur. ioraipeba ioraicbe ioraivro 
Dual. toraipebov ioratc boy isralaOny 


(B) 1 aor. (middle), I might have caused myself to stand. 
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*orncaluny oTnoaLo aornaatro, &C. 


(D,1) 1 aor. (passive), I might have stood. 


Sing. orabeinv otabeins orabein 
Plur. otabeinuev orabeinre (orabeinaay) 
(orabeipev) orabeire orabeiey 
Dual. i cw orabelnroyv orabenrny 
otaleirov orabeitny 


(D, 2) 2 aor. (passive), J might have stood. 


Sing.  otalny TAINS oTain 
Plur. otalnuev oTainre (oralnoay) 
(craipev) oraire orate 
Dual. oralnroyv orainTny 
oTaiTov oralrny 


V. Infinitive Mood. 


(A) Present, torac@au, to stand or cause to stand. 


(B,1) 1 fut. (middle) and (D, 4) 2 fut. (passive), arnoecOat, to be 
about to stand or cause oneself to stand. 





(B, 2) 
, 1) 
(D, 2) 
(D, 3) 


(A) 
(B, 1) 
(B, 2) 


, 1) 
(D, 2) 
©, 3) 
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1 aor. (middle), orjcacOas, to have caused oneself to stand. 
1 aor. (passive), oraOyjvat, to have stood. 

2 aor. (passive), orjvat, to have stood. 

1 fut. (passive), cra@ncecOat, to be about to stand. 


VI. Participles, 


Present, tordapevos, -n, -ov (204), standing or causing oneself 
to stand. 


1 fut. (middle) and (D,4) 2 fut. (passive), ornaodpevos, -n, 
-ov, being about to stand or cause oneself to stand. 


1 aor. (middle), ornoapevos, -n, -ov, having caused oneself 
to stand. 


1 aor. (passive), oradeis, -cioa, ~& (210, (c)), having stood. 
2 aor. (passive), otds, otdoa, ordv (202), having stood. 
1 fut. (passive), oraGnadpevos, -n, -ov, being about to stand. 


VII. Verbal Adjectives, 


oratés, “capable of standing;”’ oraréos, “required to stand.” 


318 We shall now subjoin a comparison of the different moods 
and tenses in the four conjugations of class A; (1) in the same 
mood and tense for the different verbs; (2) in different moods for 
the same verb in each conjugation. 
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Active Voice. 
Indicative 
Definite Tenses. 

. A. ,  oTae e- So- 
“Tamset- b-ory-pu Ti-On-pt 6(-Sa-ut 
ting up,” Lorn-s Tl-On-5 5i-3w-¢ 
ceiving”  Lern-ot Tt-On-at Sf-bo-c1 
“yoking.” '-ora-tov § Tl-Oe-rov —-8l-Bo-Tov 

t-oTa-Tov ri-Oe-rov 5(-80-Tov 
t-oTa-wev Tl-Oe-pev d(-d0-wev 
(-oTa-TE Ti-Oe-Te di-50-Te 
t-orao(v) for riOé-aor(v) 81-86-aor(v) 
i-oTa-vrt and tiMetow or dove 
for rl-Oevre for 5i-S0-vre 
B.  ooTn-ow 6n-ow 80-c@ 
? Future. Gr7}-ceus &e. &e. 
>,” eo. set oTH-Tet 
OTN-C€-TOV 
OTN-CE-TOV 
OTN-C0-peV 
OTH-CE-TE 
orn-coveu(v) 
C. &-oTn-Ka ré-Oei-Ka 5é-80-Ka 
ae oTn-Kas &e. &e. 
set up” (316), rial aie 

“T ha €-O'T7)-KA-TOV 
placed,” é-0T-Ka-TO 
*¢ given, é-oTN)- Ka-[eV 

é-OT7}-Ka-TE 

é-07-Ka-ou(v) 
re é-oTaa but 
chiefly in the plural 
é-cTa-pev 
Te 
-aov 

C +B. 

Z idl aca é-oTn Ew wanting wanting 
“‘T shall &e. 
remain set 


INFLEXION. 


(1) COMPARISON OF THE FOUR VERBS 


Suy- 
Sevry-vi- put 
Fevry-vi-s 
Gevry-vu-ot 
Gevry-vi-Tov 
Sevry-vir-Tov 
Ceury-vi-pev 
Sevry-v0-Te 
Gevy-w-aou(v) 
and Cevy-vioe 
for fevry-vu-yre 


Sevtw 
&e. 


wanting 


wanting 


“‘T was set- 
: @ 


op 
we 


“*T did set 


D. 
2 aor. 
uy ” 


“I gave.” 


IN THE SAME Moops AND TENSES. 


i-orn-v 


t-o7n(v) 
i-ora-rov 
i-oTa-THV 
t-ora-pev 
i-oTa-TeE 
i-oTa-cay 


é-oTn-oa 

cas 
€-o-7rn-ce(v) 
é-0-T7)-Ca-ToV 
é-oTn-oa-THY 
€-OT7-7a- Lev 
€-o-T7-0a-Te 
é-oTn-cap 


€i-O'T-KEL 
“KES 
~KEL 
~KEt-TOV 
-xel-THV 
“KEL~ [LEV 
“KEL-Te 
-KEt-O'aY 

Or -xé-cay 


wanting 
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Active Voice. 


Indefinite Tenses, 

Ge- do- 
é-rl-On-v é-8(-S0-v 
€-7l-On-s €-6/-80-¢ 
é-rl-On(v) — -8/-Sw(v) 
é-ri-Oe-rov _—_ é-8¢-50-Toy 
é-1i-Oé-rnv —é-81-86-r qv 
é-ri-Be-yev —_-é-5i-So-nev 
é-rl-Oe-re é-5/-50-Te 
é-ri-Oe-cav  é-5/-S0-cay 
é-On-Ka é-60-Ka 

&e. &e. 
c_--- e ee-——F77 
but in the dual and plu- 
se and in roar 
and participles, the 2 
aor. is used in prefer- 
ence. 
é-re-Gel-xew é-Se-S5a)-Kewy 

_ &e. &e. 
é-0n-v y 
é-An-s Taor egos | Lar 
é-On é-da 
€-0e-rov é-So-Tov 
é-0é-rnv é-56-Tny 
é-Oe-pev é-So-pev 
€-Ge-Te €-d0-TE 
€-0e-cay é-50-cay 
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Suy- 


€-fevry-vi-v 
€é-Cevry-vi-s 
é-Cevry-vii(v) 
é-Cevry-vii-rov 


é-Levry-vi-cap 


é-LevEa 
&e. 


wanting 
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Active Vorce. 


Imp. Mood. Definite Tenses. 
A. 4, ote Ge- do- 
“ Be thou -OT?) Ti-Gee d¢-dou 
setting up,” for -ora-Oe for rl-Oe-@. for d(-80-O 
gup,” lor & 
&e. i-oTa-T@ ti-0é-Tw 61-60-Tw 
t-o-ra-Tov +(-Oe-Tov 8t-80-Tov 
-TOV -ToOV -TOV 
-TE -TE ~TE 
¢ , t ? 
iota-twoav Ti-Gé-rwcav &t-d0-Twcav 
and and and 


(-oTa-vrov =: Ti-Oé-vrwv =: &t-Sov rav 





Subj. Mood or 
Secondary fut. 
nad (1) aa i-oT-@ Tt-O0 5-80 
uplica a a a. 
or strength- “as “as — 
ened form. “7 ad &e. -@ 
Pres. Subj. -7)-TOV -@-TOV 
‘‘T may be -7)-TOV -@-TOV 
setting up,” -O- pev en ev 
ae -7-TE -W-TE 
~d-o1t(v) -a-ot(v) 
2 / w“ “A 
Simple form. eld rd ba 
Aor. Subj. “1s “Us des 
sey may 7); &e. 0-7, &e. 50, &e. 
have set 2 aor. 1 aor. 1 aor. 
up,” &e. wanting wanting wanting 
Infin. Mood. 
noe i-oTd-vat Tt-Oé-vas 51-56-vat 
“To be set- 
ting up,” 
&c. 
Participle. 
oe 
esent 
Tense. f-oTas tt-Oeis du-dovs 
“Setting (209) (210) (211) 
up,” &«. 
B. ns @ , Se 
OTN-CWV n-oOV @-o WY 
Eve TOM 1211) (211) (211) 


4 


__ ©. é-o7TN-KWS te-Oei-Kws Se-5a-KOS 
Perfect, (213) (218) (218) 


SevE-o» 
“7s 
-9, KC. 
2 aor. 
wanting 


Sevry-vu-vat 


teuy-vis 
(212) 


tevEwv 
(211) 


wanting 
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Active Voice. 


Imp. Mood. Indefinite Tenses. 
oe D. grta- Ge- do- 
ney OTH-70-v é-s for 50-5 for 
“Setthon OTy-ca-Tw 06-1 50-81 
up,” -tov 6€-Tw 60-Tw 
Pa ann) -TOV -TOV -TOV 
ou, 
give thou,” -TeE -TOV -TWY 
“‘yokethou.” ornod-Twoav -Te -TE 
and 0é-Twoav $0-Twcav 
ornca-yroy and Oé-vrewy and 86-vrev 
2 aor. ° 1 aor. 1 aor. 
wanting wanting wanting 
Opt. Mood 
or Secondary 

aor. 

(r) i-oTal-n-v vt-Oel-n-v 1-80l-n-v 
Reduplicated : 7 
or strength- Ee “Is EY 
ened form. 77) “1 -1 

Pres, Opt, (-oTal-nTov &e. §80l-n-Tov 
“T might and and 
be setting — (-o- Tai-Tov 5u-d07-Tov 
up,” &e. f-orai-yrny &e. 
and 
i-oTai-THy 
i-oTai-nTE 
and 
i-oTai-Te 
i-orat-ev 
_ 2)  arn-caym =O ei-n-v Sol-n-v 
wae oe oTH-Tats “15 ~nS 
“TL might — PTHTM, &e. -n, ke. ~ 
setup,’ &c, 2 Aor. 1 aor. 1 aor. 
wanting wanting wanting 
Infinitive. 

BorD. orf-cat Oet-var Sovvat 

Acr. 2 aor. 1 aor. 1 aor. 
op” ee ~=—s Wanting wanting wanting 

Participle. 

B or D. orncas Geis Sous 
‘“‘Having set 2 aor. 1 aor. 1 aor. 
up,” &e. wanting wantin wanting 

(209) (210) (211) 
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buy- 
CevE-ov 
SevEa-Tw 
-Tov 
“TOY 
-TE 
fevEa-Twoay 
and 
SevEa-vrov 
2 aor. 
wanting 


Cevy-vv-otpt 


-0lS 
~Ob 
-OLTOV 
-oltnv 
-OLpeV 
-otTE 
-Ovev 


SevE-arpe 
GevEats 
Gev&ar, Kc. 
2 aor. 
wanting 


Ged Eas 
2 aor. 
wanting 


SevEas 
2 aor. 
wanting 
(209) 


28 
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COMPARISON OF THE FOUR VERBS 


Passive and Middle Voices. 


Indicative 
Mood. Definite Tenses. 
iy oTa- Oe- do- Cuy- 
Tam being COTO HO = TH-Oe-par = Bt-Bo-pas = Kewry-vit- pws 
set up” or g -Jat or “@ -Oat or -7) &e. &e. 
“‘T am set- -Tat &e. 
ine mel” ko “eGov 
: -o boy 
-oOov 
~p0a 
-obe 
-vTat 
B , , 4 4 
- oTn-co-pat @On-co-uar S0-co- SevEopas 
Future. “Cet &e. &c. Re: 
“¢*T shall eet ~oeral 
raed net aera 
ere é&-o7Td-pat Té-Oew-pat Sé-So-yat = &-Levry-seat 
I -oaL &e. &e. ~Fas 
* have been eal 
set up,” &e. & ite 
C+B. 
irl ay eoeybonas wanting wanting wanting | 
Same mean- : 


ing as éorhiw 


D, + B. 
Future 
Passive. 


Dz, + B. 


ata-On-copat te-Oi-copat So-Oj-copat Levy-O7-couat 
&c. &c. &e. 


wanting wanting wanting §Cuy-7-copas 
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IN THE SAME Moops AND TENSES. 


Passive and Middle Voices. 


Indicative 
Mood. Indefinite Tenses. 
A. oTa- Oe- 50- Cuy- 
1 was i t-ora-pnv = e=7i-Oé-enu é-6u-56-uny —e-Levy-vi-en 
being set -J0 &e. &e. &e. 
up,” &c. ~TO 
~uweOov 
-obov 
-cOnv 
~peba 
-abe 
-VTO 


Bo é-orn-oa-uny é-On-Kd-yy é-50-xa-yny é-fevka-pny 
C. &c. &e. 


, XY aor. -7® & 
wit ae my- -caro 
-capeOov 
&e. 
C.  kora-pmy —eore-Del-pny e-Be-Bd-pmy— e-bedy-pnv 
, oie -c0 -c0 -o0 - 
a ~TO TO -TO TO 
ia a &e. &e. &e. &e, 


aaor,  d-ora-Oy-v — e-ré-On-v = e-80-On-v — b-Levy-Onv 
&c. &e. &c. C. 


Q)in-p = é-o-Tn-v wanting wanting  é&{iy-nv 
&e. 
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Passive and Middle Voices. 


a ale 
ood. Definite Tenses. 
oTa- Ge- 5o- 
A. i-oTa-co Ti-Oe-co d(-d0-c0 
, Present. and i-orw and ri-Oov and dou 
Bethou = f_g+rd-cbw tt-Oe-cbw  §81-b0-cOw 
setting up 
thyself,” &e. -oGov &e. &e. 
-cbwv 
-o6e 
-cbwoay 
and -cdwy 
Subjunctive 
ood. 

(1) P ‘s 
Reduplicated i-oT-@- peas T-Odpae = 8i-Sa-peas 
or strength- -OT-7} S =i) -o@ 
eo -OT-TAL -O-nTat -O@-Tas 
Subjunctive. &e. &e. &e. 

(2) nn bs A “A 
Simple form. sai bah g aa 6-a-pas 

Aor. Subj. “7s | “@ 
-7j --TaL -@-TaL 
&e. &c. &c 
Infinitive 
Mood. 
A. Pres. ltoracOat tWecOar 00 bat 


B. Fut. ornoecOac OyoecOar SacecOar 
C. Perf. (€rraGa) rebcicOar dedocbar 
D, +B, Fut. ota@noecOat teOnoecbar SoOncecbar 


Participle. 
A. lordpevos — THEpevos §—SiBdrevos 
B. arnadpevos Onocpevos Swcdpevos 
C. TeBepévos —— Sedopsévos 


Cevyvu-@ pat 
“7 
~yras 
&e. 


wanting 


Ceuryvve Bar 
Cevfeo Gat 


wanting 


GeuyOjcec Oa 
or fuynoeoOas 


D, +B. otabncopevos teOnadpevos SoPnrdpevos FOOT abyevos 


INFLEXION. 


Passive and Middle Voices. 
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Imperative 
Mood. Indefinite Tenses. 
ora- e- . b0- Cury- 
B, D. OTH-cat Oot (Béco0) Sob (for d0-c0) LedEat 
I aor. , , 
ire ahan -cacbw = Bé Ow 36-7 Ow SevEacOw 
Pp : 
thyeelf,” &e. &c. &c. &c. &c. 
aaor.D,. ora-On-re TéOn-Te $0-On-Te Cevry-On-Te 
“* Be thou -TO) -TO -TO °T@ 
set up,” &c. &e. &e. &e. 
D,. orn-Ot 
-Tw 
&e. 
tative 
ood. 
ie & ) t-or-al- pny T-0-ci-pmp 81-8oi-pmy Sevryvu-oi-pnv 
or strength- be seed Bist -0lo 
ened form. ~ai-To ito -otTo -OlTO 
Present Opt. &e. &e. &c. &e. 
impd form, oTai-nv 0-el- pny 6-of- py wanting 
Aor, Opt. “7s els “or 
~n ~€t-To ~01TO 
&c. &c, &e. 
Infinitive 
Mood. 
B. ornoacba. wanting wanting CevEac Gat 
D, otabnva TeOnvas doOnvat bevy Pnvar 
D, oOTHVvat rerrrry Bererre Suynvas 
Participle. 
B oTNTdwLEVOS YETI TTT pecvccree CevEamevos 
D, otabeis Tebeis S0bels Levy Gels 
D,.  oTds rere errr fuyels 


INFLEXION. 
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$0303} 


imgnas 
mMronaka ED 


alijog 


270919 


alusag 


alysgi. 


mpolkto 
aluv.o1 


é rd] 


“oaegdo 


Molto 
M101 
ww é 


“earpoun(qng 


COA IY 


‘aargesodary 


030359 
anakna§s 
maak} 


"o7p ‘aarloga 


"02 ‘NMQ9 
10Q)Q3 
171QIQ 


"o7p ‘asr/ag9 


"aap “valge 
alg}. 
srlligas 


volito3 


alto} 
milton 
“oatqvotpuy 


‘ddA ANVS IHL dO SCOOP] INAWAAIIG AHL NI SASNTJ, dO NOSIUVANOD (2) 


"108 T 


‘poproduly 
‘yuoBOLT 


"108 Z 
"108 | 
‘goo;10d uly 
“puosel T 


"108 Z 
"108 T 
‘oojrodury 
“‘yuosel 
"108 [ 
‘soojtoduly 
quasaly 
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INFLEXION. 


Soazrip 303} 
Soaarlaahns§ 


Soasrlog 
Soasrlogig 
Soasag 
Sonsnap11 
Soasr/pol.to 
Soasrip1o1 


‘oidionze 


19.003035 
rmg.onakna§ 
109009 
1mp.00g10 
19.039 
19.090) L 
moovokLo 
IDNODLO 


“oaryTaguy 


‘aaaA ANVS AHL 10 SCOOP, INAYAIIG AHL NI SASNG 7, JO NOSTYVdWOO 


alirlin 3035 
alir/ronakaa§ 
aliai70Q 
aluriyogng 
alirhag 
alirhapie 
alirliyoltio 
alurin1.01 


"oarje}dgQ 


*earounfqng 


13035 
o.nnnhns§ 


00g (000g) 
0.00979 


009 (0039) 


0.099)4 


molto 


d 


OOVLO} 
*oaturodury 


"800101 PPT puo sarseng 


alurin ashe 


‘Prox ‘x08 | 
‘qooproduy 
‘yuesel 


“Pra "108 J 
*zooj10d uy 


“pia pus ‘seed *sorg 


“PRL AOE S 
‘y00;10d UI] 


- “par pus ‘ssed *sorg 


"pyar "108 T 
‘yooprod uly 


“pur puw ‘ssed ‘sarg 
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319 General Observations on the Verbs in -ps'. 


I. Variation of forms in the conjugation in -yu. 


Although the conjugation in -ys predominates in the formation of 
the verbs above adduced, collateral forms are also found according to the 
conjugation in -w, especially in the following cases: 


(1) ‘Verbs in -vy exhibit, even in the 1 pers. pres, the form -vw 
by the side of -vys, and the two are interchanged almost throughout all 
the forms. | 


(2) In verbs in -yps, having the radical vowel ¢, and in verbs in 
-wpt and -vus, the singular of the imperf. act. is generally formed accord- 
ing to the conjugation in -w, with the usual contractions in the ¢ and o 
verbs. Indeed the second and third persons occur almost exclusively in 
this form, while in the first person the two forms are interchanged with 
each other. On the contrary, in the verb torjpe collateral forms of 
the imperf. torwy, toras, tora, belonging to the conjugation -w, occur 
only in the Ionic dialect. 


(3) In the pres. the first person of the first three of these verbs is 
almost invariably found with the termination -ye alone; in the other 
persons, however, particularly the 2 and 3 sing., collateral forms ac- 
cording to the conjugation in -w are in rij not unusual even in the 
Attic dialect ; in d5idwpus, on the contrary, dots for dws and ddot for 
S{5wor belong only to the Jonians. 


(4) Also the subj. and optat. pass. and mid. of verbs in -ypt (radical 
vowel ¢) and -wyt have, especially in the Attic dialect, a collateral form 
according to the conjugation in -w, in which the characteristic vowels « 
and o are entirely lost, and the accent proves that no contraction must 
be assumed; e.g. riOwpat, THoiuny ; Sidwpa, Sdoiunv. In torn this 
form of the subj. and optat. does not occur, but an accentuation at 
least appears in the optat. which corresponds to those given forms; e.g. 
ivraiuyv, toraso, tora:ro for icrato, iotatro. In all other verbs in -ypx, 
of which the characteristic vowel is a, the subjunctive also has this 
accentuation, e.g. Svvwpat, Surat, éricrwpat, ériotrytat, &c. This ana- 
logy explains the varying accentuation of pepvadpa: or péepvwpat, deo. 

: (5) Verbs in -vps occasionally present traces of a pass. opt. in 
eupny (for -viunv), 3 pers. -vro, and of a subj. in -vo, 3 pers. vrat, 
1 These observations are taken from Rost. 
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e.g. dacxeddvvurat (Plat. Phedon. p. 77 8), Saiviro (Hom. Jl. xxrv. 665) 
Sauvvaro (Od. xvit. 248), myviro (Plat. Phadon. p. 118 a). The same 
analogy is followed by the aorists without a connecting vowel, eg. 
$6innv (Hom. Od. x. 51), ¢6tro (Jb. x1. 330) from Oia. Much more 
rare are the examples of similar formations in the active for an opt. 

in -inv (for ~vinv), and a subj., in which v absorbs the succeeding ” of the 
termination, as in diacxedavvior (for Suacxedavviy, Plat. Phadon. p. 77 p), 
éxdupey (for éxdviev, Hom. J7. xvi. 99), din (as opt. of épuy, Theocr. Jd. 
xv. 94). | 


II. Differences of the Dialects. 


(1) Inthe verb tory the Dorians invariably substituted a for », 
and therefore wrote icra, lords, &c. 


(2) Instead of the termination -o: of the 3 pers. sing. the Dorians 
retained the original -r, e.g. riOqry, iorars, SiSwrt, Secxvire 


(3) In the 3 pers. plur. pres. ind. act. the Dorians retained the ter- 
mination -vrc preceded by a short characteristic vowel, thus: rOévrs, 
S&dorrr, Scavrvyrs for réacr, &c. In Ionic the form ioréacc is used for 
@ ~ L . : 

(4) For ériOqv, as imperf. of r{@nyu, the Ionians wrote ériOea. 


(5) Instead of the termination -cay in the 3 pers. plur. of the 
historical tenses, the Doric and epic writers used a simple -v, which is 
appended to the short radical vowel ; eg. éridev, dev, exrav, Bov, épv 
for ériBecav, @ecay, Eorncayv, Socay, épicav. 


(6) The lengthening of the termination of historical tenses into 
-oxoy, which is noticed below, 331, 1, 1, (a), appears in the verbs in -p:, 
chiefly in the Ionic dialect ; e.g. loracxov (for trryv), oraoxov (for érryy), 
tiBeoxov (for ériOyv), Oéoxov (for €Oyv), Sécxoy (for dwv), &. 


(7) As the subj. is formed in this conjugation by contraction, the 
Tonians again resolve it, adopting however « instead of the radical 
sound a, and w instead of o, thus: r:Oéw, ioréw, Siduw for reO0, tora, dda, 
This resolved form is found also in the epic writers, but in these it 
experiences, besides this, a twofold change, namely : 


(a) The characteristic vowel is lengthened before the termination. 
In this case ¢ before » is always changed into e:; but before 7, it is length- 
ened into », if a be the primitive sound of the verb; and if the primitive 
sound be ¢, partly into «, partly into 7; e.g. 
29 
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Subj. 2 aor. Attic. Tonic. Epic. 
6a Oéw Get 
Ors béys Geiys or Orys 
oTw oréw oreiw 
oTys orégs orgs 
ba Saw Saw 
8s Suxps Sulys 
dopey Suwpev Swopev 


(b) The long mood-vowel is shortened ; ¢.g. Oelomev for Oadpev, on}- 
erov for orjprov, Suoney for Somer. 

(8) In the older language the inf has the terminations -ney and 
_ spsevat, before which the short characteristic vowel is always retained, 
except in the inf 2 aor. of verbs in -vue and of those in -nue whose 
characteristic is a; ©.g. 


rhéney and riOdpevar for 7Oévas 
Ou Oéuevar Ocivas 
iorapev lordpevat toravat 
Orie oTnpevat orivat 
Sidopev ddopevac ddovat 
Sopev Sopevat ... Sovvas 
Secxvipev Sexvipevae ... = Setxvivat 
Ste es Sipevas ... Ovvas 


(9) ‘With the Ionians the 3 pers, plur. pass, changes v before the 
terminations -rac and -ro into a, in which case a preceding a is con- 
verted into €; e.g. r:Oéaras for riMevrat, ioréaras and ioréaro for ioravras 
and ioravro, Sdcara: for SiSovra, Sexviaro for eeixvuvro. 

(10) ‘The epic dialect, in compliance with the exigencies of the metre, 
sometimes retains the long vowel before those terminations, where other- 
wise it ought always to be shortened; e.g. ruOypevac and rqpevos for 
rBéuevae and tHépevos, Sidwhe and SWovver for 5306 and ddova. 


Obs. The differences of dialect with respect to the person-endings, in the seoondary 
forms of the conjugation in -4, are the same as those which occur in the conjugation 
=), 


The Verbs eiul and cipt. 


320 As these primitive verbs in -ys express those simple 
actions which are of most frequent occurrence, and as the Greek, 
like every other copious language, has naturally more than one 
word to express every-day actions, we find in the verbs in -ys, as in 
other verbs of common occurrence, a sort of co-partnership between 
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two roots ;—one furnishes the aorist, another supplies the future, 
and soon. The most important example of this is the substantive 
verb eus, “I am,” which is not only predicative of existence, but 
also furnishes the copula to connect any predicate with its subject. 
While therefore we may reserve to the list at the end the considera- 
tion of other defective verbs, the substantive verb, which is neces- 
sary to the full inflexion of the barytones, must be given at length 
in this place. And we shall add elus, ‘I am going,” for the sake 
of contrast and comparison. 


(a) et. 

321 The substantive verb in Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit, 
makes up its tenses from two roots éo-, du-; es-, fu-; as-, bhu-. 
We have given the present tense of eiu/ in the different cognate 
languages (312, (3)), and shall here compare both roots as they 
appear in the Greek and Latin languages. 

In Greek the root éc- furnishes only the present, ‘anpetied and 
future. The root du- with the adjunct -va supplies the aorist and 
perfect. The same is the case in Latin, except that the present of 
the root fu + %a is used, with a different perfect, as the passive of 
facto, and as a synonym for yiyvoua. This will be made more 
clear by the following comparison. 


Root €o-, e8-. 


Pres. eiul=éo-pl "sum = esum. 
Imp. jv or éa = é-eoap eram = ésam. 
Fut. écoua ero = €8-€80. 
Part. éwy = dovt-s = ésevts ~sens = esents. 


Root du-= daf-, fu = faf=fac. 
gvo = pdFa-u, “I bring to light,” -faec-to (do.) 


Aor. éfuca fect = fefect. 
With adjunct ca. 
gulo (Et. M. p. 254, 16) joo = furo. 
Aor. éduy’ = épura-p (used with epi) 
Perf. wédixa (do.). Sut or 
= Trepviaca fuvi = fufut (used with sum). 
factus sum (used with fio). 


1 For the inflexions see below, 323. 
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Part. vios= Part. fetus = fuitus, 
gues = hui Fors fecundus = furscundus, 
gus = guts femina = fuimina, and — 
and smepuxds = meputFors | in old Italian fuius = filius. — 
. The absorption of ¢ in épiv is shown by the quantity of vu 
in the plural: comp. éfipey with elkviper, and éornpev with 
eOeuev, | 
The following are the tenses of the verb eid: 








INDICATIVE. 
1 Present. 
Singular. Plural. 
elm el éort dopéy = €aré — ett 
els Ion. eludy €do: Ion., Dor. 
éupl Dor. deol D., I. évrl Dor. elués Dor. Eri 
éuéy Poet. torn Dor: 
Dual. 
éorov é€ordév 
2 Future. 
Singular. Plural. 
évopas Eon Or -€b Eorat -buc0a -ecbe -ovras 
écooluar Dor. fbreas Esoerat, Eceras Ion. écootvra: Dor. 
éooetra: Dor. | 
Dual. 
-dueBov -eo Gov -eoOov 
8 Imperfect. 
| Singular. | Plural. 
ny jRo0a nv huey 86 ATE )=—s Hoa 
and 7 and 7 | joTe 
ta Eas Env Ton. fare &say Ion. 
#s rec. At. 4s Dor. | Ecoay Poet. 
40 Eno8a gjev Ep. Hues 
gov Ep. | anv Ep. ‘ne Dor. 
Eoxov foxe Ep., Ion. clues 
Junv At. elaro Ep. 
Dual. 
RTOV HTN 


HOTOV Horny 
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Instead of the perfect and aorist we may use the perf. yéyova 


and 2 aor. éyevouny of yivopat, or the perf. wépuxa, aor. epuy 
of dua. | 


IMPERATIVE. 


INFLEXION. 


Singular. Plural. 
ia Oe éoTw éore éorm@cay or éoTwy 
Evo Dor. #rw Plat. Resp. p. 361 © édrrwy Ton. 
teoo Ep., Aol. : ééyrw Dor. 
Dual. 
"4 
Earov éorwv 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Singular. | Plural. 
@ as 3 Guev fre — bat 
éw Ion. @ysIon. & Ion. Ewpey Ion. &wor Ion., Ep. 
elw Ep. elys Ep ely Ep. wes Dor €wrr: Dor. 
- Dual. 
qprov TOV 
Enrov, x.7.d. Ton. 
OPTATIVE. 
1 Present. 
Singular. Plural. 
elny elns ein elnpwev elnre elev 
Eosps fous €o. Ion. rar. eluey - elre elnoay 
Dual. 
elntov einrny. 
elfrw At. 
2 Future. 
écoiuny 00 = -ol'TO -ye0a -o6e -vrTo 
Dual. 
-ueOov -cbov -cOny 
INFINITIVE. 
Present. Future. 
elvat ecco Oat 
Euevat éuey Ion. trcerbas Ep. 
Eupevas Eupey Poet. écociabax Dor. 
elu he Auevat Dor., Poet. 
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PARTICIPLE. 

1 Present. 2 Future. 
ay ovoa =—s- «OV, KT. Eodpevos -N -ov - 
daw dotca ééy Ion. 

doica | 

edo, | Dew 

éaca, toca 

(6) ely. 


322 To this we may add, by way of contrast, the inflexions 
of elus, “1 am going,” i.e. “I shall go” (root s-), which is used as 
‘the regular future of épyouas, although je» is used as the im- 
perfect of that verb. 


INDICATIVE. 


For the other tenses see &pyoua:, in the list of defective 
verbs. | 


1 Future. 
Singular. Plural. 
elue el eloe Tuev ire lace 
els Ion 
Dual. 
troy lrov 
2 Imperfect. 
Singular. Plural. 
jew = Hees yet neyey = ssetre = evra 
nia and ja | qev yre joa 
lor fes fe fica» Poet. 
ffiov fies Hite Ion. oper ficay Ep. 
ge Ep. 
Dual. 
qJetTov nelrny 
qTov umn 
troy trav Ep. 
IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. Plural. 
Oe ira ire irwcay 
el in comp. or iévTa@y 


trav At. 





INFLEXION. 
| Dual. 

lrov troy 
SUBJUNCTIVE. To ins tn, Ke T. Ne 
OPTATIVE. lott lots dol, K. T. A 

: loly At. 
INFINITIVE. lévas 
Yuevat, Cuer Ep. 

PARTICIPLE, lov lovoa tov 


-@?Y. 


99 


away ; 


efoonar and elodunv are Homeric. 


323 Examples of Second Aorists belonging to Class A. 


Several verbs whose roots are (or originally were) pure (ending 
IN -a, -€, -o, -v) form a 2 aor. act. (seldom 2 aor. mid.) like verbs in -y. 
As all the 2 aor. in -7v, whose characteristic is a, correspond to 
éorny, we give here merely examples of the aorists in -av, then of 
those in -7v, whose characteristic is e, and finally of those in -vy and 


know ;”” and édvv, “I am disposed by nature,” from ¢vw. 


Bing. 


Plural. 


Second Aorist. 
Indicative. 
‘hiv = vey 
éppu &yvas 
eppun eyven 
€ppunrov &yvorTov 
éppunrnv yTNV 
Baines Eyre 
éppunre &yverre 
éppincay eyvacay 
Subjunctive. 
pue@ ye 
pui Ve 
punroy ryvarrov 
punrov Yyvarov 
pu@pey ryvepev 
pure yvarre 
qveot(v) 


Epuv 
és 
épu 
epurov 
epirny 
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The aorists given are a7édpay from amodépackw, “to run 
eppunv from péw, “to flow;” &yvwy from yryvacka, “ to 
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Sing.  atrodpatny 
arrodpalns 


doBpatn 


&e. 


Sing.  amrodpai 


aTro}paro 


&e. 
> “ 
aTroopavat 


, 
atroépas 
a S 
-doa, ~av 


ANFLEXION, 
Optative. 
pvempy ryvolny vote Or puny 
pueins yoins uous or puns 
pvetn ryvoin gvoe or din 
&c. — &e, &e. 
Imperative. : 
pune yvabe (pd0) 
pure yarres (pure) 
&e. &e. &e. 
| Infinitive 
punvat yvevat puvas 
Participle 
pueis vous pus 
-cica, -v = -ywodaa, yvov dica, piv 


§ XI. Class B. (a) or Barytone Verbs. 


324 It is usual to select, as a type of this conjugation, the 
verb tum-t-w, “I strike,” root rum-, with strengthening affix r-. 
As the intention of the Paradigm is to show not only the actual 
but also the analogically possible forms of the verb, it is necessary 
to select some verb, which has a strengthening affix in the present 
tense, otherwise the old form D, or the 2 aorist, cannot be appro- 
priately exhibited. The selection of tvmrrw is due to the fact that 
it generally stands first in the: strengthened forms of labial verbs 
(above, 299); and the student must be cautioned against supposing 
that it is so complete and regular a verb as is here assumed. 
Some of its peculiarities are mentioned below, where it appears in 
the list of irregular and defective verbs. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Dual. 


(1) Active Voice. 


I. Indicative Mood. 
(A, 1) Present, J strike. 


TUITTO TUITTELS TUITTEL 
TUTTTOMEY TUITTETE TUTTTOUCt 
TUITTETOV TUITTETOV 


Sing. 


te 
& 


INFLEXION. 
(B,1) Future, J shall strike. 
Tue Tues 
&c. &e. 


(C,1) 1 perf., I have struck. 


TéTUpa TéTUpas 
TETUPAaLEV Terudate 
TeTUparov 


Similarly 2 perf., rérvza. 
(A, 2) Imperf., J was striking. 


erurrrov ETUTTTES 
érurropev éruTrrere 
€TUIFTETOV 
(B, 2) 1 aor., I struck. 
a érunpas 
eTUpapev nyare 
nparov 


(C, 2) Pluperf., I had struck. 
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_ dreruery érerupers éreTuer 
érerugeev - érerudete érerudercay 
and -ecay 
érerupettov érerudelrny 
Similarly 2 pluperf., érerivwrew. 
(D) 2 aor., I struck. 
érutrov . EruTres érurre 
&e. &e. &e, 
II. Imperative Mood. 
(A) Present. 
TUTTE tuntéTw 
TUITTETE TunrTér@oay OY TUITTévTMY 
TUITTETOV TUNTETOV 
(B) 1 aor. 
Tupov TuYaTw 
Tupare Tupatwoay or TUpdyTey 
Tinparov TUYpaTov 


30 
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Sing. 


Sing. 


Sing. 


INFLEXION. 
(C) 1 perf. 
rérude TeTUpEeT 
&e. &c. 
Similarly 2 perf., réruze. 
(D) 2 aor. 
TUTTE Turéto 
&e. &e. 
III. Subjunctive Mood. 
(A) Present. 
TUTTO TUTTTYS 
TUITTWLEV TUTTTNTE 
TUTTTNTOV 
(B) 1 aor. 
U L UU } 
&c. &c. 
(C) 1 perf. 
TeTUpW reTUpys 
&e. &e. 
Similarly 2 perf., rerézro. 
(D) 2 aor. 
TUT TUTNS 
&e. &e. 
TV. Optative Mood. 
(A) Present. 
TUTITTOL pt TUTTTOLS 
TUTTTOLLEY TUITTOLTE 
TUITTOLTOV 
(B,1) Future. 
TiNpote Tinos 
&e. &e. 
(B, 2) 1 aor. 
TiNpaupet Tupais (or -€vas) 
Tinpatpev Tupaite 


TUpatrov 


Turrroltny 


Tunpot 
&e. 


Turpat (or -€te) 
TUNpasey 


(or -evev) 


TuWatrny 
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(C) 1 perf 
Sing. rervporus TeTUpots TeTUpOL 
&c. &e. &e. 
Similarly 2 perf., rervzross. 
(D) 2 aor. 
Sing. TUT OL TUTrols TUTrOL 
&c. &e. &c. 
V. Infinitive Mood. 
(A) Present, rvzrrew (B) Future, rue 
(C) 1 perf., _ Terudévas (B, 2) laor., ria 
2 perf., rerurrévas. 


(D) 2 aor., reveiv. 


VI. Participles. 
(A) Present. 


Sing, N.V. rirrev TUTTOVCG TUTTTOV 
(See above, 211). 
_ (B,1) Future. 
Bing. N.V. ripov Tipovea Tuo 
(C) 1 perf. 
Sing. N.V. rerudas TeTupvid TETUHOS 


(See above, 213). 
Similarly 2 perf., rerumas. 


(B, 2) 1 aor. 
Sing. N.V. rinpas Tipacd  Tinpay 
(See above, 209). 
(D) 2 aor. 
Sing, N.V. turdy . Turoica TUTrOV 


(2) MuippLe Voice. 


I. Indicative Mood. 
(A, 1) . Present, I strike myself or cause myself to be struck. 


Sing. TUTTTOMLAL Turret (or -7) TUITTETAL 
Plur. TuTrTopeba tumrrea be TUTTTOVTaL 


Dual. TuTropeboy rumrea Gov TuTrrea Gov 
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INFLEXION. 

(B,1) Future, J shall strike myself. 
Tinpopas Tuvee (or -7) Tuvperat 
. &e. &e. — &e. 

(A, 2) Imperf., I was striking myself. 
érumrrouny éTvmrrou €TUITTETO 
érurrrépueba érvmrea be €TUTTTOVTO 
érumrréweGov érvmrrea Gov érumréaOny 

(B, 2) 1 aor., I struck myself 
éruvpayny éruyro érupato 
éruvrapeba érinpaa be nrayro 
éruypapeOov érinpac Gov eruypac On 
(D) 2 aor., I struck myself. 
éruTréunv éTUTToU €TUTTETO 
&e. &e. &e. 
II. Imperative Mood. 
(A) Present. 
TUTTTOU turrécbw 
Tumrrecbe turrécOwoay and turrécOwy 
tunrea Gov turrrésOwv. 
(B) 1 aor. 
Tinpat Tuypacbw 
TuvpacGe tuyacbwoay and tuypacbov 
Tinpac Gov tupacbwy 
(D) 2 aor. 
TUTrOU tuTréc Ow 
&e. &e. 
III. Subjunctive Mood. 
(A) Present. 
TUITTO) [Lat ) TUITTHTAL 
Tturr@peba tumrnode TUNTMVTAL 
Tur @peOov TunTna Gov tumrna Gov 
(B) 1 aor. 
Tupwpat Tun Tuyntas 
&e. &e. &e. 
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(D) 2 aor. 
Sing. TrTMpat TUT) TUTNTAL 
&c. &e. &e. 
IV. Optative Mood. 
(A) Present. 
Sing. § tumtolyny TUTrToOLo TUTTTOLTO 
Plur. tuTrroipeba tuTro Oe TUITTOWTO 
Dual. — turroipeOov tuTrrova Gov turrroiaOnv 
(B,1) Future. 
Sing.  Tuvpoiunv TUyowo Tupouro 
&e. &c. &e. 
(B, 2) 1 aor. 
Sing.  Tvypatunv TUpavo TUatto 
Plur. = tuvpalueba Tunpatobe Tupawro 
Dual. = rupalpeOov Tinpaic Gov tupalcOnv 
(D) 2 aor. 
Sing. — rurro(unv TUTrOwo TUTroLTO 
&e. &c. &e, 
VY. Infinitive Mood. 
(A) Present, rvmrrecOaz (B,1) Future, ripecbas 
(B, 2) laor., Trinpacba (D) 2 aor., tumécGas 


VI. Participle. 


(A) Present, tumrTouevos -y -ov gen. -ou, -ou, -75 
(B,1) Future, tuvyduevos -n -ov as Present. 
(B, 2) laor., tuydapevos -n -ov... Present. 
(D) 2aor., Tumopevos -n -ov_... Present. 


(3) Passive VOICE. 
I. Indicative Mood. 
(A, 1) Present, like the Present Middle. 
(C,1) Perfect, I have been struck. 


Sing. TETUML LAL Téruvrat TETUTTT AL 
Plur. TeTUL cba TétTupbe TETUML{EVOL ELT L 
Dual. = rerippeOov rérupov rétupOov 


Py, 
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(A, 2) Imperfect, like the Imperfect Middle. 
(C, 2) Pluperf., I had been struck. 


Sing. eTeTup pny eréruvvo éréruTrro 
Plur. érerup peda, érétupe TETUMLPEVOL OAV 
Dual. éreruppeOov érérupOov érerupOny 
(D,1) 1 aor., Z was struck. | 
Bing, arb On eripOns erigBn 
Plur.  éridOnpev érupOnre erupOncayv 
Dual. érupOntov érupOnrny 
(D, 2) 2 aor., I was struck. 
Sing. = érutrnv érutrns érumrn 
&e. &e. &c. 


(D, 3) 1 fut., Z shall be struck. 
Sing.  tud@ncopa TupOyoet (or -7) TupOncetat 


&e. &e. &e. 
(D, 4) 2 fut., I shall be struck. 
Sing. TUTTHcopat Turner (or -7) TUTnoerat 
&c. &c. &c. 


(C, 3) Paulo-post fut., I shall have been struck. 
Sing. Terupouas reTinpes (or--7) TeTUWeTaL 
&c. &c. &e. 
Ii. Imperative Mood. 


(A) Present, like the Present Middle. 
(C) Perfect. 


Sing. = rétvypo. reTupOw 
Plur. = rérugOe reTupOwcay and rerudbwv 
Dual. —s- rérupOov rerupbov 
(D, 1) 1 aor. 
Sing.  tudOyte TupOnTw 
Plur. ru Onte tTupOntwcay and tudbévrav 
Dual. = ref Oyo tupOnTev 
(D, 2) 2 aor. 
Sing.  trumnt TUTHTO 


&e. &c. 
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III. Subjunctive Mood. 
(A) Present, like the Present Middle. 


(C) Perfect. 
Sing TeTuuLpevos -n -ov w iS 1] 
Plur. — reruppévot -at -a Guev = s_ATe dot 
Dual. TETULPEVO -a& -W Tov = Frov 
(D, 1) 1 aor. 
Sing @ Tup Gis Tup hy 
&c. &e. &c 
(D, 2) 2 aor 
Sing TUr@ TUNIS TUT} 
&c &c. &c 


IV. Optative Mood. 


(A) Present, like the Present Middle. 


Sing. TETUPLpPLEVOS nN -Ov inv elns eln 
Pler. TeTumpévor -at-a —s el puev elnte elnoav 
elev elre elev 


Dual. TeTuLpivw -a -a elntov einrny 
(D,1) 1 aor 
Sing. tudGeinu Tudbeins tupGeln 
Plur. tudGelnpev tudlelnre (rupGeincav) 
~eLeV ~€lTe elev 
Dual TudGeinrov TudGesnrny 
(D, 2) 2 aor. 
Sing TuTreiny tuTreins tuTreln 
&c. &e. &c 
(D,1+B) 1 fat. 
Sing. tupOncoluny TupOjcovo tupOjnootro 
&c. &e. &c. 
(D,2+B) 2 fat. 


Sing. Tumncolyny TUIrNnaolw TuIrnootto 
&e. &e. &c. 
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(C+B) Paulo-post future. 
Sing. — rervvpoiuny TeTUYroLO TeTUNOLTO 
&e. &e. &c. 
V. Infinitive Mood. 
(A) Present, like the Present Middle. 
(C) Perfect, rerupOas (D,1) 1 aor., rudpOjvas 
(D, 2) 2 aor., rumpvac 
(D,1+B) 1 fut., tupOncec Gar 
(D,2+B) 2 fut., tumnoeobas 
(C + B) Paulo-post fut., rerupecOar 
VI. Participles. 
(A) Present, like the Present Middle. 
(C) Perfect, TeTuspévos =] -ov &e. 
(D, 1) 1 aor, Tupdeis -ica -w &e. 
(D, 2) 2 aor., tuTreis -iaa -y &e. 
(D, 1+B) 1 fut., tupOnadpevos -n -ov &e. 
(D, 2+B) 2 fut., Turnadpevos  — -ov &e. 


(C+B)  Paulo-post fut., reruyropevos -7 -ov &e. 


For the declension of ruOeis and tumeis, see above, 210. 
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INFLEXION. 


AMLILAL 


‘odronseg 


mp.0s0lkunL 
maAlLULnL 
mporoliopas 
rmalippas 


106.0: ( AL 


aliroolsns 
aliiasunL 
almhooligpas 
alysppn. 
alurhospntaL 


} alia Soaarrasa1 


alirhouns 
aly spn 
alos 


almhoruns 


I1110.LAL 
IMI0LLALIL 
mMopnstaL 


mrp 
mons 


IMM0LILAL 


*eatyqudo 


MILL 1p lint 
mggns = rdegepat 

© SoazrriaraL Opntzt 
MONO LULL QOUNL 
ron ospnt mat 
TON MLILNL NOLLNL 
saad sa aa 
OLALIL PLALIL 
opa.L sPn1at 
Ost aoa 
OLILAL DLILNL 
‘eagoun(qng *oAT} VIO“ MA] 


‘uoynbnluog 384tg GSE 


eet ones 


DONLL 


“OANVOIpPUy 


‘SHUTA ANOLAUVG JO SNOILVONEINOD LINAUAMIIG AHL NI SASNA], ILVNOOD AHL dO AZIA IVYINAD 


“OTPPIAL 


‘ATW 
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sono olinny tL 


Sonsrlo32\4L3 
Sontanhay at 


Sonarlowny 
pqaNub 
Sonarlo3a\ tt 


Soastlona\tt 


ADMON I 
SMD 9 tb 


SmXaytL9 LL 
SDZI\LL 
AMZ LL 
AON Ib 

‘edie 


mporolnnvytL 
ronlennn tb 
mpornlipXay 
mmaligXay 
1D9.0IFIK IIL 
mpXav Lait 
19.09ND\ IL 
MODAN Lb 
19.0937V ib 
MOOINIVAL 
A139ND\ IL 
TAINO 19 Lb 


maaXaV sL9 tb 


MBI 
11939 


AIININ IL 


alurooliron 


alirljoZ3a\ 3b 


als Soaghay 3b 


ITNOWD\ Lb 
INIOND\ 13 Lb 


wmroXyV Lat 


LEI E Ae 
9711039\ 4b 


amon IL 
2atguqdg 


—= wD 


OTK Lb 
mgXonut 
@ Soaghay teat 


mn OND\ tb 
mnogu 


rman Ib 
OMD\ IL 
CONP\ IIIb 
oXansL9.L 
ody 


ONP LL 
*eargouniqug 


‘uounbnluon puooogy 9Be 
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INFLEXION, 


Soasnloolipi 
S19g7b 
Soamoolipoin 
$]39.073.L 
Sons0g.019.139.u 


Soazr/.019113.L 


Soasnogiaw 
4 


AMO1LL 


$M9101L9 IL 


SOW13.1L9 Lb 


SD.019 iL 
AM D191. 


AMOHI9dL 


*eidiouteg 


mposolipiu 
roalip1se 
199.09.0lip.013.L 
ronlkp.o1.t 
109.099.0793. 


109-019 LL3 IL 
199-0D.0)a31L 
1909.09.90) 3 tb 
1109-099) 1b 


A13991.L 


TDAZQ101L9 LL 


DARN adLd IL 


ID.019JL 
ANIOPI IL 


AIS atL 


“eanyTUgUy 


almjoolprs 
aliyagi 
alrhoolp.o1a.. 
aliisg.o13t 
alirhog.019.13. 


ala Soaprl.012.1L9.L 


alutjog1L 
alhvois 
pl srs 
alurhogiau 


aThogise 


17/1097 04L9.1L 


ITMOMIDILIL 


Ini.) 9b 
ImM10.019L 


mMiogi0L 


arid 


‘uonobriwon paul L&E 


mgt 


MO 019IL 


o Soap! 019.39. 


9011 00 (7) 
mn .o19L 


mnlogiaiL 


Opps 
MQ) 01bd Ll 
ON asLIIL 


ODjIL 


@pjatL 


‘sarjoun(qng 


ODD ILIIL 


NOg?L 
MOL 


nopyad 


i rod 
369! O1L9 LL 
INIDALGIL 


M0019. 


ap1a1L 


‘*oaruiodury 


alg.o13JL3 
ronlo.olig.019.1L39.L 
{ alirl.o13.13.1L3 
ron O19 IL i 


alurlognp 
alrlp.019.L9 
1110.0)3.1L 


alirlogi9.9 
ronlogiait 


a0g1.L3 
{4799101919 
( 9970.1L9.1L 
.4730179.1L3.L3 
(  92179.1L9.1L 
9.01913 
0.019 
Ne 
TED IZ 
“OATYVOIPUT 


"OAISEUT 


“OTPPI 


“OAT—Y 


INFLEXION.. 


Sonstioolidn.Lo 
Sdn 
Soasnlooligdv.o 
$1990 0.L0 
Soagr'dnst.03 
Soasrlod pio 
Soas'pd13.1L.0 
Soaarinoda.iLo 


Sonzrlod1aJto 


amdDILD 
Sm@doi.09 


Ssoxdp.93 


Snd)39.1L0 
1909.0 


1090934L0 


‘ejdioravg 


mpor0l0v.u0 
mnldvi.o 
mposolipdnio 
roalipdnito 


rogd pace 
199.030 DILO 


199.000}31L0 
mp.013031L0 


199.030)91L.0 


m30DIL0 
9700.14.09 
MmAaNODILOD 


100191L.0 
19091LD 


013093.1L0 


‘oANTUGUy 


alrhoolivito 
alysdvito 
alrhoolpdnwo 
alysg0pito 


alia soapridpnos 


alirjodp.o 
aliriind13.L.0 
auithods.0 


alurij00134L.0 


mm00D1L0 
am10001L.09 
amiondpiLo9 


a1100)3.1L.0 
2711003.1L0 


917110093.1L0 


“oarye}dg 


od niLo 
a 

@ Songridns.09 
rnmdn.L0o 
vorl0134L0 


monld13.L0 


odp.Lo 
@d01L93 
wndDiLo9 


0134L0 


~0}9.1L.0 


“eanouniqng 


1gldn.Lo 


1Llipdnso 


0.00niL.02 


aod nto 
700139.1L0 


n0079.L0 


3I0DILO 


& 
adoit.09 
awdn.1L.09 


1001310 


3013.16.0 


"eal Biedury 


‘uoyobnlug yunog gZe 


mnooldnio 
alid'p 1.09 
rmnooligdnio 
aligdpiLo9 
aliridpso3 

{ mndvL02 


alirlodn.s09 * 
alirind13.1L.09 
mnaodaito 
alirlodia.in.09 
{ qorlod13.1L.0 


aodpiL.02 , 

eaten . 

Dd01.09 
A139NODILOD 
{ nudpsL.09 
90131L09 
@031L0 
0019.14.03 
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General Observations on the Barytone Verbs’. 


331 Dralects. 


I. Peculiarities of the older language in general, as preserved in the 
poets, and particularly in the epic dialect. 

1 On the variation in the formation of particular tenses, we observe 
as follows : 

(a) Besides the usual form of the imperf. and of the 2 aor. act. and 
mid., another also occurs in the sing. and in the 3 pers. plur. with a 
strengthened ending. It is called Ionic, because it is used also by 
Tonic prose writers. Ite peculiarity consists in this, that it affixes 
-eoxov, -erxoznv instead of -ov, -onv, and -acxoy, -acxouny instead of -a, 
-dunv, and generally omits the augment’; e. g. 

Seveverxe instead of  édiveve 


KONEETKOV nea éxaXeov 
KONECKETO eee éxaXeiro. 
yodarxy ls éyoa 
@XdgarK€e anes Aare 
WWNETKOPMNV sees érwdoupnv 
SagdoKxero —sis ss ss é5acarTo 
CNeoKe ne ee ele 


In some instances, in the epic writers, the termination -acxov, other- 
wise appended only to the tense-form of the 1] aor., is affixed to the 
unchanged root of the present. In Homer the only forms of this kind 
are xpvmrrackxoy and pirrackoy (from xpUmrw and pizrw), together with 
avacceiacke (from avacceiw, Hymn. in Apoll. 403). The Homeric form 
ayvucacke (a8 we should write it for ayvwooacxe) is an epic contraction 
from ayvojcacke, and consequently of regular formation. 

With this strengthened form a strengthened or intensive significa- 
tion is also connected, all such forms being terative, i.e. denoting the 
repetition of an action or a custom’. 


Obs. These forms sometimes occur in the Attic tragedians. 


(b) The 2 perf. is so prevalent in epic language, that a 1 perf. 
appears only in vowel verbs, while all the rest invariably use the 2 perf. 
Even in some vowel verbs « is rejected in epic Greek, and the form 


1 From Roast. 

3 There are very few cases in which the augment appears. In the common text of 
Homer only two instances occur: dpcacney (Jl. XVII. 423) and éuoyéoxowro (Od. 
xx. 7). The Harleian MS. however often inserts the augment, and it appears regu- 
larly in Apollonius Rhodius. Herodotus (rv. 130) has é\dfeoxor. 

® See New Cratylus, § 386. 
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is thus assimilated to the 2 perf.; this occurs e.g. in the partic. BeBa- 
pynws (from the obsolete Bapéw), xexadnus (from the unusual radical form 
xapéw, “to breathe with distress”), xexopyus (from xopévvups “T satiate”), 
xexapynus (from xaipu, “I rejoice”), rerrnus (from wirrw, “I fall”), rerequs 
(from réw, “I am grieved”), rerAqus (from tAjps, “I endure”); and in 
the 3 pers. plur. and partic. of BéByxa (from Baivw, “I go”), gornxa, 
“T stand” (from fornpu), répuxa, “I am” (from piw), and ré6vnxa (from 
Ovyoxw, “I die”); but in these always by shortening the long vowel 
before the termination, so that we have BeBaaor, BeBaus, érraus, mepiact, 
wepivia, reOvace 


(c) The pluperf. had originally the endings -ea, -eas, -ee(v), which are 
universally retained in epic Greek, and of which traces still occur also in 
the Ionic and Attic dialects; e.g. qdec, “I knew,” Att. contr. 73y, 
2 pers. #Seas, contr. noys and poyoGa, 3 pers. wdee(v), contr. ydee(v) or 7dy. 
In the third person the epic dialect generally adopts the contracted form 
in -e. and even in -etv. 

(d) Respecting the wrregular formation of the fut. and 1 aor. much is 
to be observed in the older language. Verba liquida, in the first place, 
whose characteristic is A or p, frequently form a fut. with 7; e.g. xeipu, 
“TI shear,” fut. xépow, aor. exepoa; apw, “I join,” fut. dpow, aor. dpoa 
and jpoca. From xéAd\u, “I drive,” the fut. xAow and aor. é&eAca have 
retained this formation even in the general language. On the contrary, 
in epic Greek the reverse of this also occurs, vowel verbs forming an aor. 
without o ; e.g. xaiw, “I burn,” aor. ena; cvevw, “I drive,” aor. éoceva ; 
xéw, “I pour,” aor. xeva or éxeva (Att. éxea). In the fut. the o is 
omitted, not only in forms like avriw (Jl. xu. 752) and xpenow (Jb. vu. 
85), but also in égurvw (Jb. x. 365) and épvou: (Jb. 454). As a special 
irregularity in the formation of particular aorists it must be observed 
that the terminations of the two aorists are sometimes interchanged 
with each other, the termination -ov being appended to the tense-form 
of the 1 aor. (with c), and, conversely, the termination -a to the root of 
the 2aor. The first is exemplified in érecoy (from rirrw for wi-rérw), 
and in the following Homeric forms: 

deigeo (as imperat. aor. mid. of aeidw, “I sing”). 

agere (as imperat. aor. of ayw, “I lead”). 

Byoero or éBycero (3 sing. aor. mid. of Baivw, “I go”); besides 
Byoeo, as imperat. So also 

Svcero or éStcero, besides the imperat. Svceo (from Svopar, “I put 
on”). 

Tfov, Ides (as aor. act. of ixw, “I come”). 


- fs 
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Aé£eo or Ao, “lie down” (as imperat. aor. mid. of A€yw). 

Spoeo, Spoev and dpco, “rise” (as imper. aor. mid. of dpw or dp- 
yup)’, 
Of the opposite case, where the termination -a is added to the root of the 
2 aor., we have the familiar examples «la, besides elrov, “I said,” and 
qveyxa, epic ivexa or évexa, besides yveyxov (as aor. to pépw, “I bear”). 
Lastly, in the epic dialect the reduplication of o, when a short vowel 
precedes, is everywhere allowed and frequently adopted to meet the 
exigencies of the verse; e.g. xadecoapevos (from xadéw, “I call”), opooce 
(for duooe from cuvups, “I swear”), éyéAacce (from yeAaw, “I laugh”), 
xopiooa (from xopifw, “I bring”), odA€ooe (from odAAupt, “IT destroy”), 
ovooceras (from ovopat, “IT shame”), &c. 


2 With regard to the augment in general, see above, 311. Homer 
retains it, unless metre, euphony, or the structure of the sentence makes 
its omission desirable. This subject has been fully discussed by Grashof 
in a Programme of the Gymnasium at Diisseldorf (1852). Homer is 
followed by the other poets, with certain limitations. In the MSS. of 
Herodotus there is a good deal of ¢aprice, especially with regard to the 
temporal augment. Its omission is most regular in those verbs which 
have a specially Ionic form, as aywéw, acfrAéw, adverafw, avaroipow, 
appwoéw, apréopat, eAiviw, épdov and épfay, épyw (instead of eipyw) and 
éocow (see W. Dindorf, Commentatio de dialecto Herodoti, prefixed to his 
edition, Paris, 1844, pp. xxi—xxiii). The temporal augment is some- 
times omitted in forms beginning with a vowel, especially in olda, and 
also in Homeric perfects like dvwya, aditjpevos, &c.; Herodotus omits it 
in éw6a, olxjofa, and in the 3 plur., perf. and plup., when the end- 
ings -arac and -aro are substituted for -vra: and -vro, as in aywvidaras, 
dpréarat, Svotxéarat, xarouxéarat, dppéaro, &c. The regular reduplication 
is omitted in a very few epic perfects, as Séyuat, déxarat, Seypévos. On 
the other hand, there are some forms in Homer in which the reduplica- 
tion is strengthened b¥ changing ¢ into «1, e.g. in dedia, SeDiper, SeidOe 
(instead of déd:a, d&c.), Sedéxarar (instead of SeSéxarac), deidexro (instead of 
Sédexro), &c. The use of reduplication, confined in the general language 
to the perf. and pluperf., is extended by the epic dialect to other 
tenses. This is used most frequently in the 2 aor. act. and mid., less 
frequently in the 1 fut. act. and mid.; e.g. rérov and remOyow (from 
wetOw), jpapov (from dpw), AeAaBerPa (from AapBavw), Sed€fona: (from 
déxopuar), &c. Of the 1 aor. with reduplication, the only certain exam- 
ples are axdynoe (1, xxut. 223) and éfaragyoe (Hymn. in Apoll. 376). 


1 Olve is the present tense. See below, in the list of irregular verbs. 
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3 The following observations apply to the person-endings and modal 
inflexions : 

(a) The 3 pers. dual imperf. act. is formed by Homer in some 
instances like the second person, and consequently has the termination 
-rov instead of -ryv. Such forms are dwxerov (Jl. x. 364), a ea 
(76. xvi. 583), and rerevxerov (Jb. xu. 346). 


(b) Besides the terminations -yefov and -yefa of the dual and plur. 
pass., the full-sounding -yeofov and -pec$a are used according to the 
exigencies of the metre, not only by the epic writers, but also by the 
Doric and Attic poets. 


(c) In the 3 pers. plur. pass. the perf. and pluperf. very gene- 
rally, and the optat. frequently, substitute the terminations -ara: and 
-ato for -vra: and -vro; e.g. Kexwpidara: (from ywpifw), turoiaro for 
turrovro. The labial and guttural characteristics are aspirated ; e. g. 
we have rerpaparat, opwp€xyarat, ke. | 

(ad) In the 2 pers. sing. pass. the o which follows a connecting 
vowel is rejected; but in that case ea: generally, and ao frequently, 
remain without contraction, and the termination -eo is either uncon- 
tracted, or takes the Ionic contraction into ev, or the ¢« is even length- 
ened into e, as e.g. épeco (from époyzai). 

(e) In the 3 plur. of the pass. aor. the termination -yoav is 
changed into -ev, regularly in olic and Doric, and frequently in epic 
Greek. 

(f) The following peculiarities are to be observed in the subjunctive 
mood: (a) the epic dialect retains the fuller inflexions in -y. This is 
-very common in the 3 pers. sing.; e.g. we have AaByow and ayyor for 
AdBy and dyy. As examples of the 1 pers. with the ending -wu: we 
have etrwpt (Od. xxi. 392), wpe (Il. xviii. 63), xretvwps (Od. xix. 490), 
dyd-yope (Ll. xxtv. 717), txwpe (1d. 1x. 14), CéAwpe (Od. xx 348), ruxwpe 
(7b. xxu. 7). (B) Instead of -s the 2 pers. sing. subj. has generally 
the fuller termination -cfa; ©. g. eOéAncOa, eiyoba, for eOéAryns, etrys. 
(y) According to the exigencies of the metre, epic writers often shorten 
the modal vowel of the subj., so that ¢ is substituted for 7, and o for wo, 
and the form of the subj. in many cases assimilated to that of the 
indic.; e.g. eiSouev for eldwpev, toper for twpev, POlerat for POiyrat, de. 

(g) In epic the 3 pers. plur. imperat., both act. and pass, is 
always formed with the terminations -vrwy and -cOuv ; e.g. mivovrwv (not 
mwvérwoay), érécOuv (not érérOwoar). 

(h) The complete termination of the infin. act. was -euevor, by the 
abbreviation of which were formed partly -ezev, and, by rejecting ,, 

32 
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(cev) ew; partly -yevac and -vaz. In the pres. and fut. infin. Homer 
interchanges the terminations -¢uevar, -éuey and -ew; e.g. axovepevar, 
axovéney and axovew, aftpevar, aféguev and afew (from ayw) The inf. 
2 aor. has the terminations -dyeva:, -cuev, -cty and -dew; ©.g. Adenevas, 
Oeuev, eAOcty (from 7AGov), Baréavy (from BadAw). The inf. perf. 
appears in Homer only in forms where «x has been rejected (comp. above, 
1, (b)), and always takes with him the termination -peva: or -yev; e.g. 
reOvapevas and reOvapnev, BeBapev, écrauev. Besides the common ter- 
mination -ev of the infinitive, verbs in -aw and -éw have also -exevar, but 
contract the « of the termination with the characteristic vowel into y ; 
e.g. pirdeav, preity and Purxjpevas (from grréw), revqpevas (from wevau). 
The inf. aor. pass. has, besides the common termination -7va:, also 
-qpevac; e.g. Sanvar and Sa7jpeva: (from daw) All the remaining infini- 
tives, as that of the 1 aor. act., and the whole of those in the pass, 
retain their simple termination unchanged. 


(i) The terminations which have the circumflex in the common 
language, as -@ and -ovua in the fut. act. and mid, -eiy in the inf. 
2 aor. act., and -o in the subj. of the aor. pass., are in epic frequently 
resolved ; e.g. 

ayyeAéw (a8 fut. of ayyédAw). 

Badéew (inf. aor. of BadrrAw). 

meoeeo Oar (inf. fut. mid. to rirrw). 

peryéwor (3 plur. subj. 2 aor. pass. to piéyvupe). 

In such resolved forms of the subj. 2 aor. pass. it not unfrequently 
happens that the « is lengthened in «; e.g. Sapeiw (subj. 2 aor. pass. 
to daydw), and also the modal vowel made short (see above, (e)); e.g. 
Sapeiere, as 2 pers. plur. to dapeiw. 

(k) On the abbreviation of the termination -ycav into -e, see 
above, (c), and below, III. (5). 

II. Pecultarities of the Ionic Dialect. 

(1) The later Ionic dialect, as exhibited in the writings of Hero- 
dotus, possesses in common with the epic dialect just treated of, many 
peculiarities, which we shall therefore merely indicate by reference to 
the preceding. On the iterative tenses in -eoxov and -eoxopyy, see L. 1, 
(a). On the pluperfect -ea, see I. 1, (c). On -arae and -aro for -vra and 
-vro, see I. 3, (c). On the augment, see I. 2. 


III. Peculiarities of the Doric Dialect. 


(1) The change of 7 into a, so common to the Doric dialect, oocurs 
in verbal forms in the dual termination -yv and the passive termination 
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+#v, which in Doric are therefore -ay and -pay ; e.g. ixopav for ixopny. 
This change is usual also in the derivative tenses of verbs in -dw and 
of some few in -éw, which lengthen the characteristic vowel into -7; 
e. g. dyaraow for ayanrjow, épitaca for épirnoa. Its occurrence how- 
ever is extremely rare in the termination -yv of the aor. pass. In 
verbs beginning with a the a is retained even when the temporal 
augment is introduced, but then it is always long; e.g. dxovw, aor. 


axovoad. 


(2) The Dorians frequently form the 2 pers. sing. indic. in -es 
instead of -as; e.g. Turres, cupiles for turrets, cvpiles. Instead of -s at 
the end, the second person of all the moods of the act. had in the old 
language the termination -o@a, which is still of frequent use in the 
Doric dialect, and occurs in the epic writers chiefly in the 2 pers. 
subj., more rarely in the optat. The common language has retained 
this termination in the following forms: jo6a, “thou wast” (from eiyué), 
neoba, “thou wentest” (from ¢lu:), olo6a and ydeoGa, “thou knowest, 
knewest” (from olda), and éfyaGa, “thou saidst” (from Pypi). 


(3) The 1 pers. plur. of the active conjugation terminates in the 
Doric dialect in -es instead of -nev; 0.g. érvrropes for érvrropeyv. The 
Latin shows that this was the original form of the person-ending. In 
the passive they likewise use the fuller termination -yeoOov and -peoGa 
for -yeOov and -peOa (see above, I. 3, (b)). 


(4) The 3 pers. plur. act. terminates in Doric in -vre with a short 
connective vowel instead of -cc preceded by a long sound ; e.g. 


avaréA\Aovrse for avareAAovor 


Tpépovre ... Tpépover 
TUTTWVTL 2 TUNTWOE 
rervpavtt —si«wss»—s TETUP ACE 


The Latin shows that this was the original form. 


In the 2 fut. the termination -éorr: is contracted by the Dorians into 
-civrt, 0g. pevéowrt, pevevvrt for pevovcr, from pévw. Moreover it is to be 
remarked that this termination -vre never receives the v épeAxvotixoy. 
Instead of the termination -ova: in the pres. and 1 fut., -ovs also occurs, 
particularly in the poets, and this requires the v éfeAxvorixov; e. g. 
duAacooow for dvAaccovew. And in Atolic we find -auwe for -aor. 


(5) The termination -yoav in the 3 pers. plur. of the aor. pass. 
and of the optat. is shortened in Doric into -ey, e.g. érupOer for éripOyoay. 
This peculiarity is common also to the epic, where eg. tpddev for 
érpadnoay, and such like forms, are quite usual ; and in the optat. this 
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abbreviated termination predominates throughout in the common lan- 
guage also; e.g. rupGeter for rupGeinaay. 

(6) The infin. act. instead of the termination -ew has in Doric -enev 
or generally -ev, and more rarely the lengthened -yv; e.g. rurrey and 
rurrepev for turrew, AaBév and AaByv for AaBetv. 

In the infin. perf. act. we have sometimes -ew for -eval, as yeyaxew 
for yeyaxévat (Pind. Ol. v1. 49). And the AXMolic has even an infin. in 
-ts, a8 yéAais for yeAaev. 


(7) In the terminations of participles the Dorians use -o: instead of 
-ov, and -at instead of a; e.g. 

TUTTOWa for turrovea 
AaBorcra. ... AaBoica 
Tuyats and rupaica ... 9 TUWads, -aca. 

The partic. perf. act. is sometimes formed by the Dorians with the 
termination of the partic. pres. ; e.g. meppixovres (Pind. Pyth. tv. 183) 
for wedpixores. In some instances epic writers also adopt this forma- 
tion; as e.g. KexAryovres for KexAryores. 

(8) On the formation of the I fut. act. and mid. we observe the 
following as Doric peculiarities: (a) All verbs in -{w form the 1 fut. in 
-w. The same peculiarity is transferred also to the 1 aor. (b) The 
termination of the 1 fut. act. and mid. is circumflexed by the Dorians 
and conjugated throughout entirely like the termination of the Attic 
fut. ; e.g. 

Tua, -els, -et, plural rupotpev or -etjev, -efre, -ovvTe OF -evrTE. 

Fut. mid. rupotac or -etpas, &e. 

This contraction seems to have originated in an old fut. in -ow or 
-ctopat, which is found in some forms; as rpagtopes for rpafopev, yapifto- 
peOa for yaprovpeba, rpodeufiw for rporcipu. 

In some verbs, which form a fut. mid. with an active signification, 
this fut. has retained the Doric termination even in the common lan- 
guage, e.g. mecovpac and revoovpa, fut. of rimrw and muvOavoza. So 
also, besides the two already mentioned, are formed the fut. of Oéw, 
kraiw, véw, tailw, TAéw, mvéw, Triyw, pPevyw and xélw; thus, Pevootpmar, 
kAavooupat, &C. 


IV. Pecultarities of the Attic Dialect. 


(1) The epic termination of the pluperf. -ea (see above, I. 1, (c)) 
passed also into the Attic dialect, assuming the contracted form in -y, 
to which -ys (for -eas) corresponds in the 2 pers, and -e or -ew (for -ee 
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or -eev) in the third. This termination, however, can be referred to with 
certainty only in the pluperf. of ofda, of which the following forms are 
usual in Attic Greek: 1 pers. #dev and 757, 2 pers. ydes or 75e0Ga and 
pons or ponoOa, 3 pers. 7d and ydev. 

(2) In the 2 pers. sing. pass. the Attics, after rejecting 0, con- 
tract -ea: into -e. This appears to have been the only termination made 
use of in the older Attic language ; subsequently it was interchanged 
with -», though in the 2 fut. mid. -e is the predominant termination. 
According to modern critics the ending -e is to be preferred in Aris- 
tophanes, -y is most common in the MSS. of the tragedians, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon, and both endings are supported by authority in Plato 
and the orators (see Kiihner, Hacurs. u. ad Xen. Memor.). The -e 
appears without change in the fut. owe, and in BovAe, “thou art will- 
ing,” and ole, “thou thinkest;” so that the use of BovAy and oty is 
invariably confined to the subjunctive. 


(3) On the Attic future, see 302, B. 1, Obs. 3. 


V. Peculiarities of the Alexandrian Dialect and of the later 
Language. 
(1) In the 3 pers. plur. imperf. and 2 aor. the later language 


makes use of the termination -ocay instead of -ov; ag. cirocay for 
elzrov, dc. 


(2) In the 3 pers. plur. perf. act. the termination -ay occurs in- 
stead of -aor; e.g. eipyxay for eipyxdor, &c. Also in Cretan inscriptions 
we find aréoraXxay for ameoraAxact. 


§ XII. Class B. (6) or Circumflexed Verbs. 


332 The derivative verbs tiwaw, “I honour,” from tin, 
“ honour;” zrovéw, “I beget,” “‘ make of a certain kind”’ (from the 
root found in wav, trot-pnv, o-rrulw, dulw, dvw, fac-to, fio, pu-er, 
pu-bes, Sanscrit pu-tra, &c.'); and picOdw, “TI let out for hire,” 
from pods, “ hire;” are thus inflected : 


1 It ig not derived from rods, for in that case the verb would be row, a form 
which actually occurs, e.g. Arist. Eth. Nic. m1. § 16, ofoy el Apros rotro 9 réwerra 7 
wevoluras ws Set: and we have rods rwas rofioa, Id. wid. 1.9, § 8. 
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COMPARATIVE SYNOPSIS OF THE CONTRACTED CONJUGATION 


Sing. 


Plur. 


" Dual. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Dual. 


I honour. 


I. 


(Typaw) TY@ 
(Tipaers) TYLas 
(Tipaes) THe 
(Typaoper) 
TUL WED 
(Tusaere) 
TLuLare 
(Tepsaouet) 
THLE 
(Tipaerov) 
TLLaTOV 
(Tepceror) 
TLLaTOV 


II. Imperative Mood. 


(Timae) Tlua 
(Tipaétw) TiaTw 
(Tipaere) Tiare 
(Tipaétwoar) 
TiLaTwoaY 
(Tepadvrwv) 
TiLOVT OY 
(Tipsaerov) 
TiLaTov 
(Tipaérov) 


TLLATOY 


IN -@. 


Active Vorce. 


Present (A, 1). 


I make. 
Indicative Mood. 


(trovéw) Tro 
(rovéets) Trovets 
(trovéet) troves 
(trovéopev) 
TOLOU LEV 
(arovéere) 
TOUELTE 
(trotéovet) 
Trovovct 
(trovéerov) 
TOLELTOV 
(trovéerov) 
TOvetTOV 


(rolee) trole 


L let. 


(utc Bow) puoba 
(puta Boers) pro Oois' 
(wie Oder) psoOos" 
(10 Oooper) 

pia Coder 

(to Ooere) 

pura Gove 

(yu Poovet) 
pcOovar 


(ta Oder ov) 
puto Oovrov 
(tc Ooerov) 
pc Oovrov 


(ule Boe) picbov 


(troveérw) Troveit@ (wicGoérw) pcGoUTH 


(trovéere) trovette 
(aroveérwoay) 
ToulTwoay 
(trovedvT@v) 
TOLOUVT MY 
(rocéerov) 
TOvetTOV 
(aroveérov) 
qrovelTra 


(utoOoere) pro Oovre 
(utc Goérwaay) 
poovTocav 

(utc Goorrwy) 

puta Bovvray 

(p10 Oderov) 

pura Oovrov 

(puto Ooérwv) 

puro OovTwy 


1 The unusual contraction of -dets and -oys into -ois, as also of Ge and -dé7 into -of, 
is founded upon the principle, that :, as the chief vowel in the termination of the 
pres. and subj., must not be lost in the contraction. 
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III. Subjunctive Mood. 


Sing. (tTipaw) Tye (trovéw) Trove (utcbow) p10 OG 
(ridge) tygis (works) mors (year 8bns) pur Bois 
(ryan) Tyna (trovén) troup (ptaOon) putrOor* 

Plur. (tipawper) (trovéwpev) (utc Gowpev) 

TLL@ LEV TOL LEV pcb apev 


(arovénte) trounte § (ps OonTte) pioOwre 
(trovéwot) tro@ot (picOdwor) picOacr 


(rupanre) Tiare 
(Tipdwot) Tib@dt 


Dual. — — — 
(Tyanrov) (trovénrov) (ta Oonrov) 
TLLaTOV TolnTov puta Oarov 
(Tipantov) (trovénTtov) (to Odnrtov) 
TLLaTOV TOLnToV pc Oarov 


IV. Optative Mood. 


Sing. (Tysaoupe) tip@ys — (rocéoupt) trovotue (pucOdouut) psoOotpe 
(Tupaous) Ties (qrovéots) trovots = (ter Pd015) puto Bois 


(Tepaor) Tipp (arovéot) trovot (uta Odor) proOot 
Plur. (ripaorpev) (arotéotpev) (ura Pooper) 
TLUL@ LEV TTOLOL LED pro Ooipev 


(Typaoure) Tyug@re (arotéoure) Trovoite (puoOooTe) pro Ooire 
(ripaoev) tis@ev — (trotéorev) trovotey (putorOoorev) pro Ooiev 
Dual. — — 


(Ts2aouTov) (trovéot Tov) (peta Odotrov) 

TUL@TOV TovocTov puto Ootrov 

(Tipsaoirnv) (aroveoitnv) (ute Boolrnv) 

TLOTNY qrovoiTny prcbolrny 
Attic Form’. 

Sing. tipgny qTovoiny proboinv 
TUpLONS qTrovoins prcboins 
TULON qotoln pa boty 

Plur.  ripampev qTrovolnpev pura Bolnuev 
TLLMNTE ToLvoinTe poOolnre 
TLL@EV Tovovey pa Ootev 

Dual. tino ToLoinToy pao Oolnrov 
TLONnTHY ToLoenTny pasGounrny 


1 See note to present tense. 


2 On the use of this accessory form of the opt. the following is to be observed : 
(1) It is most common in verbs in -dw, but in both the other classes aleo the singular 


L 
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V. Infinitive Mood. 
(Tuysaew) tipav? (rrovéetv) trovety §=— (jut Boer) pro Body 


VI. Participle. 
(rysdwv,-dovoa,  (sotewy, -éovea, (uLaOowy, -dovaa, 
-aov) -€ov) -oov) 
TLLGV, -@Ta, -GY  ToLw@V,-ovaa, -obv pucOdy -ovca, -ovV 
gen. Tiyavros, &c. gen. wovdvros, &c. gen. picBobvros, Kc. 
Imperfect (A, 2). 


Sing. (éripaov) érivwv (érroieov) érroiouv (éuioboov) éuicBovy 
(éripaes) éripas (Grrotees) érrolets (ela Ooes) éuiaBous 
(éripae) eripa (érrotee) errolee  — (€ut Boe) EuloBou 

Plur. (érupaopev) (érroveopev) (euro Booper) 

ETL LO LEV €7roLou eV éutoOoipev 
(éripaete) (érrovéeTe) (esto Ooerte) - 
éripare — ETTOLELTE éutoOoire 
(éripaov) (€7roleov) (él Ooov) 
ETLLOY €Trolouv éuicbovv 

Dual. — — — 

(éreaerov) (evrotéeTov) (€uro Ooerov) 
€TLpLaToV é7rovetTov éutoOovrov 
(éripaerny) (ésroveer nv) (euro Ooernv) 
éripatny evrote(Tny éutabovrny 


Passive Voice. 
Present (A, 1). 
T. Indicative Mood. 


Sing. (Tipaopar) (trovéopat) (p10 Boopat) 
TiL@LaL Towoupat pro Oovpar 
(Tyan) Tia (qrovén) Trovn, Trovet (ytoc8on) prcOot 
(Tipaerac) (rotéerat) (wis Ooerar) 
TiyLaTat . qTroveiTrat po Oovrar 


of this form occurs in Attic Greek more frequently than the usual one in -oju. On 
the contrary, in the plural its use is almost wholly confined to verbs in -dw. (2) From 
the appellation Attic form it must not be inferred, that it belonged exclusively to the 
Attic writers, since it also occurs, although less frequently, in the other dialects. 

1 The ¢ subscribed under the infinitive termination -¢» should properly be omitted, 
because its admission into the termination -ew is owing solely to the contraction of -ee 
into -e. As however it is invariably retained in the editions of Greek writers, its use 
may be regarded as conventionally established. 


Plur. 


Dual. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Dual, 


Sing. 


Plur. 


(ripaoueda) 
Tywpea 
(rypaeobe) 
tiaobe 
(Tipsaovrat) 
TLUL@VTAL 
(ripsaopeBov) 
TyscopeOov 
(Tiysaeo Gov) 
Tipaa boy 
(ripaeoGov) 
Tiac Cov 


(Tipaov) Tys@ 


(rippaéo Ow) 
TiypacOw 
(TypaecBe) 
Tyacbe 


(ripatcOwcay) 


Tiacbwoay 


or (Tiysaéo Ow) 


Tipacbov 
(rippaeoOov) 
tiac Gov 
(rypataOwy) 
tipacbwy 


(Tipawpar) 
TULD LAL 
(Tysdy) TYG 


(Tianrat) TYLaTat 


(Tipawpe0a) 
Tipwpcda 
(ripanaGe) 
Tippacbe 
(Tippawyrat) 
TLL@VTAL 


INFLEXION. 


(troveopeOa) 
tovwupeba 
(arovéew Oe) 
touiobe 
(troveéovrat) 
TOLOUVTaL 
(sroveopeOov) 
qotoupeoy 
(trovéec Pov) 
tovcia Gov 
(trovéa Bor) 
troveta Gov 


II. Imperative Mood. 


(arovéov) trotot 


(troveéo Ow) 
trovlolw 
(srovéea Oe) 
qoveiaGe 


(troveéo Owoar) 
tmoulcOwaay 
or (7roveéo Ow) 


troulasOwy 
(trovéec Gov) 
aroveta Gov 

a 
(qroveéo Owv) 
qrovciabwy 


III. Subjunctive Mood. 


(trovéwpas) 
TOLWMLAt 
(arovén) Troun 


(trovénrat) Tromrat 


(qrovewpeOa) 
Trowpeba 
(trovéna Ge) 
momnabe ° 
(trovéwvtat) 
TOLWMVTAL 
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(peta OoopeOa) 
pucOovpeba 
(pra OdecOe) 
pcbovabe 
(uta Odovrat) 
pura Oovvrar 
(prc BoopeBov) 
puto GovpeOov 
(ut0 Odea Gov) 
pucBovabov 
(ta Ooec Gov) 
pcbova Gov 


(yuc8oov) pc 8ov 
(ptcbo0écOw) 
pucbovcbw 

(po Ode08e) 

puta bovabe 
(wtoboécOwoar) 
pcbovcbwoav 
or (wtaboécbwv) 
puta ova bwv 
(utr Ooec Gor) 
puts Bovabor 
(pa GoécOwv) 


pcbovebwr 


(prc Bowpatr) 

pc O@pae 

(wtcO6n) pro ot 

(uta Bonrar) wrcParar 
(ws BowpeOa) 
pucOwpcba 

(uta Oona be) 
picOaabe 

(uta owyrTar) 
picOavrat 
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Dual. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Dual. 


Sing. 


(TypadpeBov) 
Tre@peOov 
(riptana ov) 
TiacOov 
(riptanaBov) 
Tipacbov 


IV. 


(ripaoluqy) 
TLL 
(Tipaoto) Timo 
(Tiaorto) Tyn@ro 
(repaorpeOa) 
Ti@peba 
(rupaowGe) 
Tinoabe 
(Ttpsaotwvro) 
TUL@VTO 
(TeppaoipcBov) 
TiyuppeBov 
(rtpaora bor) 
Tip@a Gov 
(rippaoic nv) 
Tia Onv 


(ripaeo Oar) 
Tipacbas 


INFLEXION. 


(srovewpeOov) 
qToupeOov 
(trovénoOov) 
qrotno Gov 
(trovénaOov) 
arouna Gov 


Optative Mood. 
(troceotpnv) 
TroLoimy 
(trovéovo) trovoto 
(srotéouro) tTrowitTo 
(sroveoipeOa) 
trovolueba 
(arovéowo Be) 
qrooic Oe 
(trovéowvro) 
TolowvTo 
(aroveotpeBov) 


_ qovolpeOov 


(trotéova Bov) 
trotota Gov 
(troveoia Onv) 
trovoicOny 


VY. Infinitive. 


(trovéea Paz) 


qroveta Oar 


VI. Participle. 


(Tipsadpevos) 
TLL {LEVOS 


(trovedpeevos) 
TrOLOULEVOS 


Imperfect (A, 2). 


(évrocedpnv) 
€zrotoupmy 
(évrovéov) 
€7r0Lov 
(érrovéeTo) 


e7roLletTo 


(po GowpcBov) 
puto OapeOov 
(uta Gonc Gor) 
prcOaa8ov 
(uta b6no Gov) 
pc OaoOov 


(ro Booiunv) 
pcboipnv 

(ute Ooo10) puta Boio 
(uta Oooo) prcGoiro 
(utc Oooipe8a) 
pic boipcba 
(yrcPooc Oc) 
piaboiabc 

(ta OdotvrTo) 
puta Goivto 

(p10 BooipeBov) 
pic BolpeBov 
(utr Ooorc Gov) 
pura Bota Gov 
(uta Oooic Onv) 
pura Bola Any 


(puto Ooec Gar) 
pcOova bat 


(ta Oodpevos) 
pu Bovpevos 


(euro Bodunv) 
éutcBovunv 
(éutcOoov) 
éuic Gov 
(eto Odeo) 
éutcOovrTo 
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Plur. (éripadpe9a) (€vroveopeOa) (€utoOoope8a) 
éripopeda €rrotoupeOa. euro Oovpeba 
(€rtuaecOe) (€rrovéeo Oe) (euro oer Ge) 
ériaa be ézroveio Oe eur Oovabe 
(€r¢paovro) (évrotéovro) (Eta Ooovro) 
€TLL@VTO €1rOLOUYTO éutoGobvro 
Dual. (éripacpeBov) (érroveopeBov) (éusrPoopeBov) 
ériwpeOov érrovoupeOov éutcOovpeOov 
(€reppaeaOov) (€rrocéew Bov) (€uto Boe Gov) 
éruac Gov érroteto ov éwtcGova Gor 
(érypaéaOnv) (étroveé Onv) (€ura Boe Onv) 
étipacOny erroveio Onu éurrOovaOnv 
I. Indicative Mood. 
Perfect (C, 1) and Pluperfect (C, 2). 
Sing. teripnuat TETOiN Lae pela Owpar 
eTeTLLN UNV ererroinpnv éweuicOaunv 
TeTinoat TETFOINT AL pewicbwcas 
éreTinoo érretroinao éueulcOwao 
TeTipnrat IeTrOLNnTaL pewicOwras 
éreriunto €mremrointo éuenicbwrto 
Plur.  retipnpecba merroinuca peutcOwpcba 
ererypnpeda étreTroinpeba éneuic Owpe0a 
TeTinoe qetroina Ge pewlcbwobe 
éreriunabe érrerroinaGe énenicbwabe 
TETULNVTAL TETOLNVTAL pewicOwvrar 
éretlunvro €TreTroinvTo éwewicOwvro 
Dual. reripnpeBov qetrotnweOov pepo OapeOov 
éreTipnpweOov érretroineOov éwepia OwpeOov 
tetlunaOov merroina Gov peplcOwabov 
ereripnabov étretrolna Gov éneulacOwabov 
teripnaobov qetroina0ov pewicOwa Sov 
éreripnaOny érretroinaOnv énentcOaaOnv 
Il. Imperative  teripnao metrolnao pepicOwoo 
“reriunoba wetroinoOw pewicOwobw 
&c. &c. &e. 


TI. Subjunctive reripnuévos 3 merompévos db pepicbwpévos @ 


&e. 


&e. 


&e. 
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IV. Optative TeTiunpévos tretroinpévos = ret Owpevos 
einv, &c. einy, &c. elnv, &c. 

V. Infinitive reryunoOa: wenroncba. pepicOacba 

VI. Participle TeTiunpevos Tetrounpévos §=—s_ wet Owpevos 
“nN, -ov “ay rok rey OP 


All the remaining tenses are formed quite regularly. 


Active. 

1 fut. (B, 1) TUULNnow ToimMnow picbodaw 

“GELS, -TEL = - ELS, -T EL “GELS, -TEL 

1 aor. (B, 2) eTipnoa éTroinga éuicOwoa 

Perfect (C, 1) TETiLNKa TeTroinKa pewicbwxa 

Pluperf. (C, 2) éTeTiyLNKELY «= eTTETTOLNKELY «= Eyre Owxewy 
Passive. 

1 aor. (D, 1) éripnOny érrotnOnv éuicOwOnv 

1 fut. (D, 1+ B) tymOnoouae tronOncopa. jpicOwOnocopas 

Paulo-p. fut. (C,1+B) rerypnoopar memotncopar pepicOwcopas 
Middle. 

1 fut. (B, 1) TiYLNnTOpAL §=—-:-TroLNo oat prc Oadcopas 

1 aor. (B, 2) éTimoapyny eroincaynvy éucOwoaunv 


333 General Observations on the Circumflexed Verbs. 


(1) In the common language the secondary tenses of these verbs 
are wanting, and only a few traces of them are found even in the older 


language. 

(2) For the more accurate definition of the rule, that contracted 
verbs lengthen the characteristic vowel in derivative tenses, namely, a 
into y, &c., the following remarks must be added : 

(a) Verbs in -dw almost invariably lengthen the characteristic vowel 
in the derivative tenses; but when a is preceded by an ¢, or 1, or p, they 
take not 7, but long a; e.g. 

édw, “I permit,” fut. éaow, 1 aor. elaca. 

éorcaw, “I entertain,” fut. éoraow, 1 aor. cioriaca. 

Spaw, “I do,” fut. dpacw, 1 aor. Bpaca. 
xpaw, xpdoua: alone takes an 7 when p precedes. On the contrary, 
axpodopat, “I hear,” and paxxodw, “I am senseless,” take long a instead 
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of 7; e.g. dxpodcopat, &c. The following verbs are to be observed as 
special exceptions, for they retain the short a in the derivative tenses: 
yeAdu, Sapdw, éAdw, épapat, OrAdw, dw, ivdw, xepdw, kAdw, kpewaw (in the 
transitive sense), mdopat, oraw and xadaw,—thus: fut. yeriow, Sapécu, 
2ddow, &c. 


(b) Of verbs in -éw, the following retain in the derivative tenses the 
« unchanged : aiddopat, axéouat, aréw, apxéw, éuéw, Céw, xaréw, f€w, TeAEw, 
' tpéw,—thus: fut. aidécopar, axéoopat, &c. 

Other verbs in -éw take the long vowel in some tenses, while in others 
they retain the short one. These are as follow: 

aivéw, “TI praise,” fut. aivéow, 1 aor. qveca, perf. qvexa, 1 aor. pass. 
nvéOnv, perf. pass. yvyyat. The epic forms are aivyjcw, &ec. 

aipéw, “TI take,” retains the short vowel only in the 1 aor. pass. 
ypeOnv. 

déw, “I bind,” has in the fut. djow, 1 aor. &yoa, but in the perf. 
dédexa, perf. pass. SéSenar, 1 aor. pass. é¢Oyv. 

moéw, “I desire,” interchanges, according to the difference of dialects, 
between wofécw and wofyow, &c. In the perfect only it always takes 
n, TeToOnka, weroOnpa. 

Six verbs in -éw, all implying a continuous motion, change the 
characteristic into ev in the fut., namely, Géw, “I run;” véw, “I swim ;” 
wréw, “I sail;” mvéw, “I blow;’ péw, “I flow;” xéw, “I pour;” fut. 
Gevoodtpat, wrAEvew, pevow, kc. 

(c) In verbs in -ow, the short vowel is retained in the derivative 
tenses only by apow, “I plough,” fut. apoow, and opow (obsolete radical 
form to ourvupt), aor. whoa. 


(3) The subjunct. and optat. perf. pass. appear only in certain 
trisyllabic perfects, particularly of those which have a present significa- 
tion, such as xéxrypat, “I possess,” from xrdopat; peuynpa, “TI remem- 
ber,” from pupyyoxw; KéxAnpa, “I am called,” from xaréw; e.g. 

KexTypot, SUbj. KéxTwpat, Opt. KexTypny and KexTwpnV, -wo, -@ro, &. 

pépynpat, subj. péuywpar, opt. pepryuny and pepveouryy, -Go, ~Pro, &. 


(4) On the application and neglect of contraction, the following 
are the general rules. The Attic writers use exclusively the contracted 
form. But in verbs in -éw, whose root is monosyllabic, contraction 
does not take place if ¢« is followed by one of the dull sounds 9, w, os, 
ov, or by an 7; e.g. wAdw, wAcis, wet, wAetrov, but mA€opev, mA€ovor, 
mréwot, TAEy, &e. An exception is formed by déw, ‘I bind,” which is 
contracted even when a dull sound follows; e.g. S€ouar, Sotpaz. On the 


, a 
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contrary, the Ionians adopt contraction in verbs in -aw and -ow, but not 
in those in -éw. On the peculiarities of the remaining dialects, in respect 
to contraction, see below, (6). 


(5) Some verbs in -aw take y instead of a in contraction. This 
invariably happens in {aw, “I live;” wewdw, “I am hungry;” dwaw, “1 
am thirsty ;” ypaopar, “I use;’ e.g. 

Law, Sis, Oj, dual fjrov, Sjrov, plur. Caper, Cire, (aor, inf. fyy, 
imperf. élwv, élys, én, &c. 

In xvaw, “I rub;” cpaw, “I smear;” yaw, “TI scour;” this, although 
not the only one in use, is the common mode of contraction. 


(6) The following are the peculiarities of the different dialects in 
the use of contracted verbs: 

(a) The epic dialect adopts or neglects contraction according to the 
exigencies of the metre. The following observations apply to the differ- 
ent classes of contracted verbs. 

(a) In verbs in -é, if ¢ is followed by «, w, os and ov, contraction 
does not take place; but if another sound follows, it is partly omitted, 
partly applied, and ¢o is then contracted into ev. Frequently also « is 
lengthened into «, with the omission of contraction; e.g. reAcie, ére- 
Aeiero (from reAew), wAclev and Velev for wAéav and Oéev. In epic Greek 
the termination -ea: of the 2 pers. sing. pres. pass. is not contracted into 
7, but either remains in the resolved form, e.g. tA€eat, or the ¢ of the 
root is contracted with the « of the termination into e, e.g. pvOetac for 
pvOdeat, or one ¢ is rejected, e.g. pvOéa. In the 2 pers. sing. imperf. and 
imperat. either eo is contracted into ev, or, as most frequently happens, 
an ¢ is rejected ; e.g. airéo, poBéo for airéeo, poBéeo. 

(8) Vekxbs in -ow are either contracted in the usual manner, or they 
neglect contraction, and change the characteristic vowel o into w; e.g. 
Urvwovras (from vrvow), &c. Also some forms in these verbs, as in verbs 
in -dw (see under (y)), exhibit a lengthening of the sound, which presup- 
poses a contracted form, and generally takes place with ow and ow; 
e. g. 

apowor for dpoover, apodat, 
Syiowvro for Syicovro, Sniotvro, 
Syicwer for Syioorev, Syioter. 

(y) Verbs in -aw occur in epic Greek without contraction only in 
particular cases, chiefly when the root is monosyllabic, or the characteris- 
tic vowel a is long; e.g. éxpae (from xpaw), Supawy (from Supa), and from 
valeTaw, vatetaovot, vaveraovra, &c. In general, however, these verbs 
undergo contraction, and then again the contracted sound is frequently 
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lengthened, a similar and, for the most part, short sound being inserted 
before it; e.g. 


opaw contr. opw epic lengthened form opow 
opaets 1.5 Opas ee opaas 
opaer Bat ... opacOat ae opaac bat 
opaorpe ves Op@pe re Opowpe 


Whether a long or short vowel must be inserted, is determined by 
the nature of the word and by the relation of the syllables to the metre. 
The short sound is inserted when the preceding syllable is short, as in 
all the above examples; on the contrary, the long sound enters where a 
long syllable is essential to the metre, consequently chiefly in the middle 
of other long syllables; e.g. 


pvaccOon contr. pvacGa: epic lengthened form pvaacbat 
pevowae ... pevowa saa pevowwaa 
nBaovoa ... += nBwoa ee 7Bdwoa 


In rare instances, and only in certain forms of particular verbs, the 
inserted sound follows that of the contraction. This happens only in 
the mingled sound w, when succeeded by vr, and in w, which is then 


lengthened into wot ;. e. g. 
yBdovres coutr. 7Bovres epic lengthened form 7Bwovres 
Spaorpe ... Op@pe me Spudorpe 
Obs. 1 In epic Greek the third pers. dual in -r7» of some verbs contracts -ae into 
7; @.g. rpocaudijrny (from xpocavidw). This contraction occurs in the same form of 
two verbs also in -éw, namely, in dwechjrny (from drecdéw) and duaprirny (from duap- 
réw). Also an 7 enters into infinitives of verbs in -dw and -éw, formed with the 


termination -peva:; e.g. yohpevat, rewhuevac (from yodw, rewdw); 80 also pidtjuevac 
(from ¢iréw), &c. 


Obs. 2 In the epic writers, the imperf. in some verbs changes a into ¢; e.g. je- 
volyeor (from pevowdw), dudxdeor (from duoxAdw), frreoy (from dyrdw). On the further 
extension of this usage by the Lonians, see below, (b). 


Obs. 3 In some verbs in -odw, the Ionic contraction of oy into w (see below, (b)) 
occurs also in the epic language; e.g. ériSwooua for éx:Bohooua: (from éreBodw). 

(b) In the Ionic dialect verbs in -€w are generally uncontracted, 
except that they frequently contract eo and cov into ev; e.g. woet for 
motov, Totevpevos for rotovpevos. Also in Ionic, as has been shown above 
((a), (a)) in the case of the epic dialect, an « is frequently rejected in the 
3 pers. sing. imperf. pass. In verbs in -ow the Ionians make use of the 
contracted sound ev instead of ov; e.g. édixatew for édixatow (from 
Sixatow). They also adopt the usual contractions in verbs in -dw. Verbs 
in -aw are likewise regularly contracted by them, although they frequently 
choose y instead of a as the mixed sound of contraction; e.g. opqv for 
opav : this particularly happens if an « precedes; e.g. Ouucjrat, ijcOax for 


ve 
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Ovyiara, iacfa. But in many cases the a of these verbs changes in 
Ionic into «, and contraction is then omitted; eg. dorréw for docraw, 
épwreov for épwraov, &c. They frequently, however, adopt the contrac- 
tion of ao into w, and insert an additional « before the mixed sound; 
e.g. xpéwvra for xpavrac (from xpaopa:), éxréwyro for éxrwvro (from 
xraopat), &c. As therefore verbs in -aw become in this manner verbs in 
-éw, they also admit of contraction into ev (consequently for ao and aov) ; 
e.g. eipwrevy for eipwrwv, ayaretvres for ayardvres. It is remarkable 
that the TIonians, with whom the resolved form predominates, should 
adopt contraction in certain cases where the Attic writers reject it. 
This happens in the derivative tenses of verbs in -oaw, where oy is 
contracted into w; e.g. Bwow, ~Bwoa for Bojow, ¢Bonoa (from Boaw), 
auBwoas for avaBoncas. The epic prolongation in verbs in -aw and -ow 
is rarely used by the Ionians. 


(c) The Doric dialect, like the Ionic, contracts eo and cov into a; 
e.g. movevyre for movéovre = rrovéovor. In verbs in -dw the Dorians contract 
ao, aov and aw into a; e.g. mewapes for rewaopev, contr. rewwper, 
mewavre for mewdovot, contr. revwo. On the contrary, it is worthy of 
remark that ae and ae are contracted by them not into a but into 7; 
e.g. éon and éppyv for épa and épay, roAppre for roApare. Also verbs in 
-ew take the Doric infinitive termination -yy, contr. from -eqv; e.g. Koupyv 
for xoopetv. In very broad Doric we have diAtw, piriopes, Pircovre for 
prdu, Prr€opes, Pir€over. 

(d) On the Molic dialect nothing can be advanced with safety, on 
account of the few and uncertain traces of its usage. <A particular infi- 
nitive form of verbs in -aw and -ow with the terminations -ats and -ovs is 
given as a peculiarity belonging to it; eg. yéAas for yeAav, tyos for 
vpouv. 

(7) With respect to the accent in contracted verbs, attention must 
be paid to the general rules for the accentuation of verbal forms com- 
bined with the observations on the change of the accent in contraction. 


§ XIII. Anomalous Verbs. 


334 Although the verbs which have been given in the para- 
digms are called regular, the student has already seen that they 
are all liable to defects and anomalies; and even timrw, the most 
complete specimen of a regular conjugation, will be found again 
in the list of irregular verbs. In fact, the more common the occur- 
rence of a verb is, the more liable it is to casual affections; and 
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the study of the irregular verbs is, in fact, a study of those verbs 
which the learner will meet with most frequently in the course of 
his reading. 


335 The irregularities with which the student has to make 
himself acquainted, may be classed under two different heads. 
(I) Anomalies of signification. (II) Anomalies of form. 


(I) Anomalies of Stgnification. 

336 Anomalies of signification arise from some apparent 
contradiction between the form of the person-endings and the 
action expressed. Properly speaking, the person-endings which 
are equivalent to an instrumental case, such as -pu, -pev, &c., 
are appropriated to the active voice; while those which are 
equivalent to a locative case are appropriated to the middle or 
passive voice. Thus 8fSw-yus means, “a giving by me;” 68f5o- 
pev, “a giving by us;”’ but d0-pas, “‘a giving on or of me;” 
6:56-e0a, “a giving on or of us” (285). But the passive form 
of the person-endings is in many cases exclusively adopted by 
verbs which have no trace of a passive meaning, and which we 
call deponent, because they have entirely deponed or laid aside 
the signification proper to the person-endings. On the other 
hand we have geen that an insertion of the elements 0 or 7 
supersedes the proper force of the active person-endings, as affecting 
the voice of a verb (289, (g)). And with regard to the future, we 
shall see that the form in -yas, from B (290), or what is com- 
monly called the first future middle, may be used in particular 
verbs as a passive (342), and in other verbs as an active future 
(344). In considering, therefore, the anomalies of signification 
exhibited by the Greek verb, it will be desirable to notice first 
the deponent verbs, in which the form is throughout inconsistent 
with the signification, and then to pass on to the anomalous use 


of particular tenses. 


(A) Deponent Verbs. 

337 The meaning of the deponent verbs and their relation to 
the middle voice will be explained in the Syntax. Here it is 
merely neceasary to say that (1) if the aorist is formed in -cdynp, 
according to the type of the middle voice, a verb of this clase is 

34 
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called “‘middle deponent” (deponens medium); as Aoyifopas, “TI 
set down to any one’s account,” aorist éAoyicapmv ; but it is to be 
remarked that some of these verbs have by the side of their aorist 
middle with an active signification, also a passive aorist with a 
passive meaning; as éSwpnoaynv, “I made a present,’ but édo- 
pnOny, “I received a gift.” 


(2) If the aorist in use has only the passive endings, a verb 
of this class is called “passive deponent’’ (deponens passivum); as 
evOupéopas, “TI lay to heart, I ponder,” 1 aor. éveOuunOnv. 

But besides these there are 


(3) Deponents with both passive and middle forms of the 
aorist, and among these (a) some prefer the passive form, as d1a- 
Aéyopas, “I converse,” 1 aor. both SceréyOnv and SuercEapny, the 
former being most used; (b) others prefer the middle form, as 
amroxpivopas, ‘‘I answer,” 1 aor. both amexpiOnv and azexpivapym, 
the latter being most used; (c) others use both aorists indifferently, 





as metpaopat, ‘I attempt,” 1 aor. évetpa@nv and érretpacaynv. 


(4) Deponents used only in the present and imperfect, as 


avapptyaopat, “1 clamber.” 


The following lists give examples of all these different classes : 
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ayatopat, ayatowa., * wonder.” 

aivvyparivopat, aiviccopat, 
“speak obscurely.”’ 

aicOavomar, ‘ perceive.” 

aitiaopat, “ inculpate.”’ 

axéopat, “heal.” 

axpatitopas, “ breakfast.”’ 

axpoaopat, ‘hear.’ 

ddAopat, “ leap.” 

avaBidoxopat, “restore to life.” 

avalvouat, “ deny.” 

avarrnvitoyat, “ wind up, reel off 
(threads from a cocoon, &c.).” 

arrodvoTrourréouat, “ purify by an 
atoning sacrifice,” 


1 Middle Deponents. 


apaopat, “pray.” 

aotratopas, “ greet or welcome.” 

Buafopar, ‘ compel.” 

BaAnxdopas, ‘ bleat.” 

Bpavxavdopa:, Spvyavdopas 
(Spuvydopar), ‘ roar.” 

Bptpaopat, Bptpoouat, ‘snort 
with anger.’ 

Bpwpdopa, “bray like an ass.” 

ylyvopat, ‘come into being, be- 
come, exhibit or prove my- 
self,” 

dedioxopat, “ greet.” 

Sevdiocopat, Sedlocopat, “ fright- 


en, alarm.” 
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dnréopat, “ destroy, injure.” 

Onpiaopat, Snpiopas, “ strive.” 

dtaxeevopat, “ encourage.” 

Slnpat, “ seek.” 

Swpéouat, “make a present of.” 

éyxavayaopat, “make a sound on 
something, e. g. a shell.” 

éXepaipouat, “ cheat with empty 
hope, deceive.” 

érrdoprritoyat, ‘eat after.” 

&ropat, “follow.” 

épyatopas, “ work out.” 

evyopat, “ pray.” 

eyrudopas, ‘ play.” 

nryéopat, “ lead the way.” 

Oeaopat, “ behold.” 

idopat, * heal.” 

iepdopast, “‘ act as priest.” 

ixvéopat, “ arrive.”’ 

trrapas, “fly.” 

larropaz, ‘* afflict.” 

Karapaopat, “ glean.” 

wetpat, ‘ lie.”’ 

xéXopat, “ exhort.” 

xiwvipopat, “utter a plaintive 
sound.” | 

KravOpupiCopa, * enue 

avulaopat, ‘“‘ whine.’ 

Mvorrraomat, “ watch nets.” 

Mocopat, ‘ beseech.”’ 

Aoyifouat, “reckon or impute.” 

AwRaopat, “insult.” 

palopat, ‘ strive.” 

paprupopat, ‘call to witness.” 

pacdopas or paccaopat, chew.” 

pdxowas, “ fight.” 

pndopmat, ‘care for.”’ 

penxaopat, “ bleat.” 

pnpukdopat, “ ruminate, 
the cud.”’ . 


chew 
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pnriopat, “reflect.” 

-nyavaopas, “ devise.” 

pepéopas, imitate.” 

peuvvpopat, “ hum a tune.” 

fuctuNaopat (pvoTIA-), 
bread in gravy.” 

Hoppodvrropat, “ frighten.” 

pvOéopas, “speak.” 

puxaopat, “ bellow.” 

Poxdopat and pwpydopat, 
“mock.” 

yyyopat, “swim.” 

Evrevopar and EvAopat, “fetch 
wood.” 

Gyxaopas, “cry out, bray.” 

odvpopat, “lament.” 

odvaoacbat, “hate.” 

olyopuat, ‘ depart.” 

otwvitoua, “ derive auguries.’’ 


6¢ sop 


.oAopupopat, “ bewail.” 


opyéopat, “ dance.” 

oopaopat, “smell.” 

docevopat, “ derive auguries.” 
oodpaivopyat, ‘‘ smell.” 
oppvopat, “act proudly.” 
évraopat, ‘eat dainties.” 
Tradapaopat, “ manage.’ 
mapaxedevopat, “ exhort.” 
Twapapv0éopat, ‘ console.” 
mappa vatouas, ‘¢ speak freely." 
TaTeopat, “eat.” 

wéropat, ‘ fly.” 

mevOopuat, “learn by inquiry.” 
arnkrivopat, “ fight.” 
arwtCopat, swim.” 
motviaopuat, “appeal to, implore.” 
mpayparevopat, ‘am employed.” 
mpoxanrivopnat, “challenge.” 
mpoouatopat, “ prelude.’ 
mpopacitonat, “make excuse.” 
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mrepvocopat, ‘ flutter.” viroxopitoyas, “ flatter.” 
péyxomas, “snore.” uTroxplvopat, answer, act a part.” 
pvopas, ‘ deliver.” deidopuas, ‘“ spare.’* 
poopat, ‘“ make haste.” POeyyopat, “speak.” 
oxapipaouat, “scratch with the ¢pvyavitouat, “collect fire- 

feet.” wood.” 
oKoTTumpéopat, “spy.” xapifouat, “ gratify.” 
aornpovifouas, “ weave.” Xacpdopas, ‘ gape.” 
oroyatopat, “aim.” : yedvocopa, “ expectorate.”” 
oT@pvAropat, ‘‘ chatter.” Xpaopat, “use, employ.” 
tofafopat, “shoot with a bow.” «yéopuas, “ busy.” 
vrrioyvéopas, ‘ promise.” wpvopat, “ howl.” 

339 2 Passive Deponents. 


In these verbs the middle future is either exclusively used, or 
ig at least the prevailing form. And the same remark applies 
to the deponents of the third class, except that épauac has always 
épacOncopas, and duaréyoua: has both dcadeyOyoouas and &a- 
AéFopar. 


avriopas and ” éripéXopas and éeripedéopas, 
évavTioouat, “am opposed.” “ take care.” 

atrovoéopas, ‘ despair.’ érriotapat, “understand.” 
arropéopas, am in difficulty.” evOupéopat, ‘am cheerful.” 
BovrAopas, “ desire.” evAaBéopuas, “am careful,” 
Séouat, “ want, pray.” evrropéopat, “enjoy abundance.” 
dépxopat, “ see.” xpépapat, ‘am hanging.” 
Stavoéopat, “ think.” olozat, ‘ think.” 

dvvapas, “am able.” mpoOupéouat, “am heartily dis- 
ducapeoréopas, ‘am displeased.” posed.” 

évOupéopar, “ reflect.” céBopas, “‘ revere.” 

évvoéopat, “ take thought.” UTroroTréopat, * conjecture.” 


340 3 Deponents with Passive and Middle Aorist. 


(a) The aor. pass. is the usual form. 


a@yapas, ‘ admire.” Suadéeyouas, “converse.” 
aidéopuat, “ respect.” épayat, “love.” 
aptddXaopat, “ contend.” veweoaopat, ‘am indignant.” 


apvéopat, “deny.” diroripéouas, ‘am ambitious.’’. 
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(6) The aor. mid. is the usual form. 


auelBomat, “ answer.” 
amoxpivopas, “ reply.” 
aTrodoyéojas, “ make a defence.” 
Bpvxaopat, “ roar.” 


Oowaopat, “ feast.” 


Héupopuat, “ blame.” 
pirogppoveopat, “ treat kindly.” 


(c) Both aorists are used indifferently. 


avritouat, “ encamp.” 
émwvoéouas, “ purpose.” 
ipeipopuas, “ desire.” 
Aowopéopat, “ abuse.” 
olouas, “ think.” 


Svopat, “reproach.” 

Opéyopas, “strive.” 

metpaopat, “ attempt.” 
mpovoeopat, “have forethought.” 


341 4 Deponents used only in the Present and Imperfect. 


afopas, “‘am astonished.” 

aivupas, “ take.”’ 

axovatopat, “ hear.”’ 

avapptydopat, “ clamber.” 

avropas, “ meet.” 

arroxparradlfouat, “sleep off a 
debauch.” 

Gpvvupas, “receive.” 

Bpépopas, “ roar.” 

BpevOvopas (-vvozaz), “ bear my- 
self proudly.” 

Sdaipovitopat, “am possessed.” 

eivomdopat, “ wriggle, crawl.” 

é5opat, ‘‘ desire.” 

éumalopuat, “pay attention.” 

€éperropuat, “ feed on.” 

evxeTdopat, “‘ pray.” 

jypas, “sit.” 

Opéopas, 66 cry.” 

inbaNAowat, * appear.” 

xwveratouat, ‘ drink hemlock.” 


Aalomar (-vyat), “ take.” 
AtAatopat, “ desire.” 
Papvapat, “ contend.” 
péSopuat, “ take thought.” 
pupopas, ‘ bewail.” 

pewpat, “ desire.” 

veer (Conar, “ become wroth.’’ 
viccopa, “ go.” 

dOopuat, “ have a care: for.” 
orifopat, “take thought.” 
opyrafouat, “keep a revel.” 
bccopat, “ conjecture.” 
aévopas, “ labour.” 
TMacopat, “step out.” 
oivopat, “ hurt.” 

oxufouat, “am enraged.” 
covpat, “ rush.”’ 

orevrat, “ he is resolved.” 
Tpopéopat, * tremble,” 
péBopas, ‘am scared.” 
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(B) Anomalous Use of particular Tenses. 
(1) Anomalous use of the Future. 


342 The following are examples of the passive use of the 

so-called future middle : 

dp£ouat, “shall be ruled.” 

adocopat, “shall be taken.”’ 

aviacopat, “shall be grieved.” 

dnAwcopzas, “shall be shown.” 

éacopuat, ‘shall be suffered.” 

xadovpat for cadécopat, “shall be called.” 
(also xexAnoopat, but xAnOncoya: is of rare occurrence in Attic 
Greek). 

reEopat, “shall be spoken of.” 

puoncopas, orvyncowat, “shall be hated.” 

ovediodpuat, “shall be reproached.” 

tiysnoouat, ‘shall be honoured.”’ 


343 Sometimes the paulo-post future is used without any 
distinction of meaning for the passive future; thus we have BeSA7- 
TOMAL, KEXANTOLAL, ME“LYHTopat, in the same sense as BAnOncopas, 
KANOncopat, pynaOnoopat. 


344 Some active verbs always employ the middle form of 
the future in an active signification. The following is a list of 
these verbs: 

ddw, “sing,” doopat. 

axov, “hear,” axovcopat. 

Gpaptave, “err,” apapTrncopa. 

atravraw, “go to meet,” -rjcopat. 

atrovava, “enjoy,” -avcopas. 

Badito, “ walk,” Badiodpar. 

Baiva, “ go,” Bnoopas. 

Budo, “live,” -dcopat. 

Boaa, “cry out,” -ycopar. 
tyeAdo, “laugh,” generally yeXacouat, but also yeAaco. 
ynpdoxw, “ grow old,” ynpacopat. 

yuyveckw, “come to know,” yvacopas. 

yputw, “ grunt,” ypvFopnat, but also ypvEw. 
SapOave, “slumber,” SapOnoopas. 
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Sdpackm, “run away,” Spacopas. 

écOiw, “eat,” Souat and dayouat (Hellenistic: see 
Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 327). 

Gavpavw, ‘ wonder,” -daopat. 

Gém, “run,” Oevoomas. 

O@npaw, “ hunt,” -acopas. 

Ono, “am dying,” Oavodpar. 

kapve, “am weary,” xapovpmar. 

xtyavo, “ overtake,” xuynoopas. 

Krao, “weep,” Kravcomas. 

Krerro, “steal,” crdpoua. 

Aayxave, “obtain by lot,” AnFouac. 

AapBavw, “receive,” Ampopat. 

pavOave, “learn,” paOnoopac. 

olpwte, “ bewail,” ofudtopat. 

duvupt, “swear,” ouodpar. 

maoxo, “suffer,” relcopat. 

mive, “drink,” wiopas. 

mint, “fall,” recotpat. 

Tréw, “gail,” wrevoopas and -codpat. 

podéw, “ gulp down,” -jaopas. 

ovyaw, “ remain silent,” ovyjcopat. 

owwmdw, “hold my peace,” -}oouas. 

oxartew, “mock,” cxanpopas. 

orovdatw, “am busy,” -doouar. 

tTuyyave, “hit the mark,” revfouas. 

tpéxo, “run,” OpéEouas and Spapotuar. 

tpwye, “nibble,” tpwfomas 

gevryw, “flee,” hevEouas and -foipuar 

dbavw, “am first,” POncopar. 

xalvw or yao, “ yawn,” yavotpat. 

xwpéw, “go,” yapyncopas: but the active form also 

occurs in the compounds, as in rpooywpjow. Thucyd. 11. 80. 


345 The following employ both forms: 
aptrato, “seize,” -doowat and -acw. 
diwxm, “ pursue,”’ -wkouas and -wfw. 
émratvéw, “praise,” -écopuat, but also -éow : likewise rrapatvécw. 
Soph. Gd. Col. 1181. _- 
Caw, “live,” Sycouar and fyow. 
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Ouyyavea, “touch,” OFouas and Oifw. 
xonrato, “ chastise,” xodkacopat, coNa@pat, and KoAdow, KOAD. 
xwxve, “utter wailings,” -vcozas and -vow. 
NacKo, “sound,” Aaxcnoopat and -jow. 
vavororéo, “navigate,” -ycozas and -70o. 
qarvew, ** breathe or blow,” wrvevow and mvevoopat, -codpas 
mobéw, ‘long for,” -écopas and -éow. 
tixrw, “ bring forth,” réEouas and ré~w. 
dpovritw, ‘“ cogitate,”’ -ccopa and -/cw. 
(2) Anomalous uses of the Aorist and Perfect. 

346 The 2 aorist middle occasionally occurs in a passive 
sense ; for example, in some compounds of oyéoOat, as xararyéc Baz, 
avoxopevos. But it may be laid down that the 1 aorist middle is 
always confined to its proper middle or deponent signification. 
Thus, though wpafecOa. might be passive, wpatacOa, must be 
middle. 


347 There is a by no means inconsiderable number of active 
verbs which use their second perfect in a passive signification, and, 
perhaps on this account, the old grammars have erroneously 
classed this form of the perfect with the middle voice, supposing, 
for example, that zéoi0a means “I have persuaded myself.” 


Such are 


a@yvut, break,” perf. aya, ‘am broken.” 
avobyw, ‘ open,” -. avéegya, “stand open.” 
apapioxw, “fasten,” .-. @papa, ‘‘am fixed.” 
Saw, “light up a fire,” ... dédna, “blaze forth.” 
éyeipw, “ waken,”’ -. €yprryopa, “am awakened.” 
EX7rw, ‘ give hope,” «+» €0Azra, “ hope.” 
palvopat, “‘ go mad,” w+. pépmva, “am maddened.” 
oAAvmL, “destroy.” --. Odwda, “am undone.” 
opyys, “excite,” .». Opwpa, ‘am excited.” 
meiOw, ‘ persuade,’ -.. érola, “trust, or am _per- 
suaded.”’ 
arnyvups, “ fix,” .. émrnya, ‘stick fast.” 
mpaccow, do,” ... qTWémpa@ya, “have fared.” 
prryvups, “ break,” ... €pparya, “am burst open.” 
tnxo, “ melt,” .». TérnKa, “am melted.” 


galvw, “ show,” s.. mwédnva, “ appear.” 
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Obs. There is no direct evidence to show whether this anomaly 
springs from the absorption of a passive ectasis, or from the cause sug- 
gested above, in the case of éorpxa (316). Such phrases as dye xadas, 
when the Romans said bene se habet, may indicate the possibility of a 
change of usage without a change of form, and the peculiar case of xe, 
“‘T am come,” used as the perfect of épyopna:, but obviously derived, like 
ixw (comp. nuépa, iuépa), from xa the aor., or more probably from cixa, 
the perfect of iy, “I send,” and subsequently furnished with passive 
inflexions in txvéopas, ixopyy, &c., shows that there was a good deal of 
caprice in these changes of application. In fact, as the perfect indicates 
the state consequent upon an action, its passive application in certain 
verbs springs rather from a habit of mind common to all nations than 
from any peculiarity in the Greek language. In almost all the cases, in 
which we find this transition in Greek, we find something similar in 
English. Compare, for example, the double use of éAavvw with the 
English, the clouds drive; and yxw from tu, with the intransitive, / 
have shot across the river ; rérevya, “I am here at this moment” (Herod. 
11. 14), with such phrases as, J have just made the mouth of the river ; and 
the intransitive é with our auxiliary, / have gone, walked, &ce. Con- 
versely, but for the same reason, some neuter verbs become active: thus, 
avépyopar, lit. “I go up,” means “I recount” (Eurip. Heracl. 200; Pind. 
Ol. vut. 54). 


348 The same phenomenon is observable in the second aorist as 
well as in the perfect and pluperfect of certain verbs. Thus fornps, 
“I set up, or cause to stand,” dv, “I put on,” diva, “I produce,” 
make éorny, Eornea, ciotnce, “I stand or stood;” édur, dédvxa, 
‘‘T have gone or am gone into;” épuv, wédixa, “I am born or 
am by nature.” Also from ocBévvyu, “I extinguish,” oxéd\Xr\0, 
“T dry,” we have the intransitive second aorists és8nv, “I was 
extinguished,” éoxdny, “I was dried up.” The verbs dpapicxw 
and dpyuus, besides the intransitive perfects mentioned above, have 
the intransitive aorists 7papov, ®popoy, and we have also épeizra, 
“‘T dash down,” pizrov, “I fell.” The intransitive Baiva, “I go,” 
has the transitive 1 aor. €8yca, “I caused to go,” and the intrans- 
itive 2 aor. E8nv, “I went.”” But this and other Greek verbs have 
duplicate forms for the transitive and intransitive meanings of the 
present; thus we have Saivw, “I go,” but BiBakw, “I cause to 
go; Suva, “I go in,” but dv, “I cause to go in;” aml, “I 
hope,” but €Azrw, “I cause to hope;”’ wedvw, “I get drunk,” but 
peOtonw, “I intoxicate ;’’ wivw, “I drink,” but aerioxw, “I give 
to drink ;’’ AnOw, “1 am full,” but wripaAnps, “I fill;” &c. 


349 It is hardly correct to speak of such usages as olda, “I 
know,” from Fé, “to see;" dé8opxa, “I see,” from Sépxe, “I try 
35 
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to get sight of ;” xéernat, “I possess,” from «rapa, “I acquire,” 
&c. &c. as anomalies; for they spring from the primary significa- 
tion of the perfect tense, as denoting the state consequent on an 
act; and in this way péuynpyas, “I remember,” 1.e. “I have been 
reminded,” is strictly analogous to the Latin memtnt. But there 
is a singular anomaly in the 1 aor. pass. éuvjcOnv, which is used, 
like the 1 aor. mid. éu»ncapny, in the sense “I mentioned,” as 
Thucyd. 1. 10: GAdXwy peyéBous mépe ev vedy xatadoym oun éu- 
yvno@n, “he has not made mention of the others in regard to their 
size in the catalogue of the ships ;” cf. Hom.JJ.11.491: e¢ 7 Movoas 
peunoaiaS dco vio “Mov 7dOov, “unless the Muses (goddesses of 
memory) were to remind me how many came to the siege of 
Troy ;”’ Dem. de Coron. 270, 7: atropa rod mpaérou pynaGa, “1 am 
at a loss which to mention first ;"» Hypereides, Orat. Funebr. col. 4, 
1. 26: viv 58 wddev ap~wpar Aéyeev 9 Thos Tpwrov pvncOa; “but 
now whence shall I begin to speak, or of what shall I first make 
mention?” Ibid. col. 5, 1. 14: ddAa@ aepl ths wadbelas auTay ene 
pvno6o ; “shall I mention besides their education ?”’ Pind. Ol. vit. 
60: pracbévrs 5¢ Zevs dy marw pérddev Géuev, “Jupiter was pro- 
ceeding to cast lots again for him, when he mentioned it.” This 
anomaly can only be explained from the opposition between the 
perfect as indicating a state, and the aorist as predicating a single 
act, which is discussed in the Syntax. And this case is not at any 
rate more remarkable than the usage of mpafec@as as passive, but 
of mwpafac@as as active (see on Pind. Pyth. iv. 243). In Thucyd. 
v. 41, § 2: ove éoyrwv Aaxedapovioy peuvncOas tept avtijs, it 
almost seems as if the perfect was used as the passive of the 
aorist, for the meaning must be, “the Lacedsmonians not allowing 
mention to be made of it.”’ We may perhaps compare with éyv7- 
a@ny the isolated use of yvooouas, “I will celebrate,” in Pind. 
Ol. X11. 3: yvwoouar tay odBiav Kopebov. 


350 Deponent middle verbs sometimes use a perfect of the 
passive form, with both an active and passive signification; the 
following are examples: elpyacpar, ‘I have done”’ and “I have 
been done,” from épyafouar, “I do;’’ the pass. tense is particularly 
emphatic in the phrase ws ém’ é£epyacpévots, “when things are 
throughly done and cannot be undone;” xexrnuévos means both 
“ possessing” and “possest,”’ and even xataxéypytat, which governs 


the dative, is used in a passive sense. Isocr. Panegyr. 74. So 
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also with regard to the passive aorists of such verbs: éxTnOnv = éx- 
Thoauny, cipyacOny = ecipyacaynv, &c. There are even irregula- 
rities in the use of the present tense: thus, @vovmeva is passive in 
Plat. Phed. 69. Perhaps the greatest difficulty which can arise 
from these anomalies of signification, is the employment of a 
middle form, which is strictly discriminated by common usage 
from the active, in a merely deponent or active sense. See especially 
the case of Sdacxopa:, which is discussed in the Syntax (below, 
434), 


(II) Anomalies of Form. 


351 Anomalies of form, or irregularities in the inflexions of 
verbs through their moods and tenses, arise either from the practice 
of making up the different tenses of verbs by forms derived from 
different but synonymous roots, as in the case of eiud (above, 321) ; 
or from the use of some strengthening affix in the present tense, 
which is neglected in the other tenses: such affixes are -@-, -ox-, 
-V-, -vi-, -vn-, -vu-, -ta-, -T-. The explanation of these forms is 
given in the next part of the Grammar (below, 366). But it be- 
longs to the subject now before us to remark that the affixes -@n- 
(n) and -ox- are used to form tenses within the domain of a regular 
verb. Thus we have seen (above, 291), that the former is used 
regularly to make the passive aorist, and that the latter is employed 
by the Ionic writers to construct a set of iterative tenses from the 
imperfect and aorist tenses of the indicative mood (331, I, 1, (a)); 
e.g. imperf. «Aateoxov, “I continually bewailed,” of a continuous 
act continually repeated; aor. AaBeoxov, “I kept taking,” of a 
single act continually repeated. As the augment is always omit- 
ted, these tenses may be compared with the optative mood, to one 
usage of which (i.e. the iterative) they fully correspond. 


The following tables (from Kriiger’s Grammar) classify the ir- 
regularities found in the forms of anomalous verbs: 


352 I. Verbs in -w, with collateral forms in -ew or -eopat. 


Present. Future. Aorist. Perfect. 
anékw, “ ward off” [areEnow] [nr«Ea] 
Middle areEncopas nreEapnv 
Béckw, “feed” Booxnow 


(€)Oérw, “will”’ (Oeanow nOéAncoa 7OédnKa 
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Present. Future. Aorist. Perfect. 

%pw, “take oneself off” éspnow nppye ippnka 

eda, ‘sleep ” evdonow — — 

&fw, “boil” eynow nynoa v4 
Passive aynOnv = rnp 
Middle Epjcopat = nYnoapny 

péres, “it is a care” peANoEL éuéAnoey —pepéAnnev 

pédXrw, “am going” pEAAINTO €wéAAnoa ? 

péve, “remain” peva Ewevva pepevnxa 
véuw, ‘‘ distribute ”’ VEL Evelpa vevéunxa 
Passive éveunOnv —vevépnpat 
dtm, “smell (of) ” olnow atnca [ddwda] 
opeirAw, “owe (ought)” oerrcw wpeiAnca wetrAnka 
tuTrto, ‘* beat” TUTTNOW (ErvTrov) ? 
Passive TUNTHTOpAL = eTUTTNY TETULpAL 
yaipw, ‘ rejoice” yarpnoe exapnv Keyapnka 
(~nyeat) 
ay Oopar, ‘am vexed (at) ayOéa(Ana)- nyOécOnv ? 
Opa 

Bovropas, “ will, choose” BovAncopar eB8ovrAnOnv BeBovrAnpas 

[Epopar], “ask” Epnoouat npopny — 

payoua, “ fight” payodpat €Mayerapny peudynpar 

pédopat, ‘care for’”’ pednooma. épednOnvy peuéeAnpat 
otowat, “think ”’ olnoopas enon — 
olyopuar, “am gone” olynoopat — [Synpac] 


II. Verbs in -éw, with a collateral form in -o. 


yapéw, “marry” yapa eynpa yeyaunna 
Middle yapovpat  eyniayny yeyaynpas 
doxéw, ‘seem ”’ dofw édo£a dé50ypat 
purréw, pita, “throw” pio éppupa Eppipa 
Passive eppip(O)nv eppippar 
o0éw, “ thrust’ dow (WOnow) Ewoa (Ewxa) 
Passive acOncopat éacOny Ewouat 


Middle | @oopar éwoauny 
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III. Verbs with -dv-o, -dv-owas appended to the simple root, 
to which are added some verbs ending in -va, -ivw, -avyw = -avva, 


-alvopat, -véopas. 
Present. 
e , (43 > s 929 
apaprave), ‘miss, sin 
Passive 


av&(av)w, ‘increase ”’ 
Passive 


Braotavo, “ bud”’ 
dapGave, “sleep” 
ortcGave, “slip” 
aicOavopan, ‘ perceive ”’ 
atreyPavopat, ‘ become 
hated ”’ 

rive, “pay” 

Passive 

Middle 


p0avw, “‘ come before” 


daxvw, “ bite” 


Passive 


xapve, “ become weary ” 


répve, “cut” 
Passive 
Baivo, “go” 
éXavva, ‘ drive”’ 
Passive 
Middle 
oodppaivoyas, “smell” 
ixvéopat, ‘‘ come” 


Aorist. 
apapTncopat nuaprov 


Future. 


apapTnOy- 


vat 
avinow nveEnca 


adEi(Bi)ao- miEiOnv 


peat 

Bractncw éBdactoy 
SapOncopar(?) Eap0ov 
ouaOnow(?) wdrdALcbov 
aicO@ncopa. noOounv 


aTrexOnoopa: amnyOouny 
ticw erica, Ticats 
eric Onv 
eTLO apn 
POncopat épOaca, 
EhOnv 
onEopat édaxov 
SnxOncopar édnyOnv 
Kapovpat ExajLov 
TELD éTewov 
TeTunoopat éTunOnv 
Byoopat = éBnv 
EXO AACA 
AraOnv 
nracapny 
oodpncopat wodpounv 
i€opat icopny 


Perfect. 
nwapTnKa 
Hud prypas 
nuénka 
nuEnpas 


(B)eBracrnka 
dedapOnxa 
(arc OnKa) 
yoOnpwa 

arn Onpat 


TéTLKA 
TETLO Pat 


ébOdxa 


éAndaxa 
éAnrdpat 


[@oppnpat] 
bypae 


IV. Verbs with -avw, -avozat appended to a root shortened and 
strengthened by the insertion of v. 


ANavGave, “am hid”’ 
Middle 

pavOava, “ learn”’ 

AapBavw, ‘ take” 


Anow édalov 
Anoopat érxabouny 
pabncopar épaboy 
AnYouat éXaBov 


réAnGa 
ANAANS pa 
pepnadnxa 
etAnda 


, a 
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Present. 
Passive 
Middle 
Ovyyave, “ touch” 


Aayyavo, “receive by lot” AnFouas 


Passive 


tuyyave, “hit a mark” revEopat 


muvOavopat, ‘inquire ” 


INFLEXION. 
Future. Aorist. 
AnPOnoouar éranpOnv 
éraBounv 
OlEopau(-w)  EOvyov 
EXayov 
eAnxOnv 
ETUyov 
TEevTOMAL érrvOopny 


Perfect. 
ein ppae 


? 
etAnya 
el Anypat 
TETUYNKA 


ETUC [Lae 


V. Verbs with -cxw appended to the simple root. 


ynpa(cn)w, “ grow old” 


nBa(ox)w, “ grow up” 

apécxw, “ please” 

evpioxa, “find” 
Passive 

avanricxw, ‘spend ”’ 


Passive 


apBrioxw, ‘ miscarry ”’ 
OynoKxw, “die” 


iNacKopat, “ propitiate ” 


Passive 


anioxopat, ‘am taken” 


BiBpocke, “eat” 
Passive 

yeyvooke, “ know” 
Passive 

TiurpwoKw, ‘ wound ” 
Passive 


ptpynoky, “putin mind” pyncw 
Passive (=remember) pyncOncopat 


ddpacke, ‘run away” 
mimpacKa, “buy” 


ynpaco- éynpaca = -yeynpaxa 
peat(-ow ?) 
nBnow nBnoa nBnKa 
apérw npera (apnpexa) 
evpnow ev pov eVpnKa 
evpeOncopar evpéOnv eVpnpat 
avarocw avakwoa avddwKa 
avn\woa  avnrygwKa 
avanw§n- avarwbnv avadwpat 
Opa avnrwOnv avnd\wopat 
(auPrwoow) uPrwoa uBdwxa 
Gavoipat €Bavov réOynra 
(Nao opat iNacapnv 
inNacOnv = (tAacpar) 
aAwoouat éadrwv éadwxa 
MAY NrAwKA 
VI. Verbs with -cxw appended to the reduplicated root. 
[Bpwacopa:] [&8pwoa} PéeSpwxa 
(BpwOncopas) —BpwOnv ReBpwpyat 
yvocomat ey eyvwra 
yvwcOncopar éyvacOny e&yvacpat 
TpwTw éTpwoa 4 
tpwOncopar érpwOnv TréeTpwpat 
Euynoa 
euuncOny = weet 
peuvricouas (849) 
Spacopar édpav' dé5paxa 
TET paxa 
mempacopat empabny  rémpapat 


Passive 


1 Only in compounds with dwé, é& and did (as above, 323). 
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VII. Verbs with -yyyze appended to a consonantal root. 


Present. 
ayvupt, “ break ”’ 
Passive | 
de(xvupt, ‘ show”’ 
Sevryvupt, ‘ bind ” 

Passive 


Middle 


pbyvups, “mix” 
Passive 


olyvupt, ovyw, “open” 
Passive (= am open) 


opopyvut, “ wipe off’ 
Passive 
Middle 
arnyvupst, “fix, fasten” 
payvups, “ tear” 
Passive 
Middle 


Ouvupt, “ swear” 


? 


dAAvps, “ destroy ” 
Middle 


Future. Aorist. Perfect. 
aw éafa éarya 
(ey) [Banya] 
delEw édevEa dédevya 
fevéw élevEa ? 
éfuryny eCevypa 
(efevyOnv) 
CevEopat elevEaunv 
lke uke (we ty) 
mixOnoopas euixOny = pepvypias 
ewoynv 
olFa Eka, olfar éwya 
ey Anu ory par 
otyOnvae 
Suopta =? 
@popyOnv ? 
opopfopa,  wpopEayny 
érnta meéennya (347) 
bite = inka fwwya (847) 
paynoopas  éppayny 
eppnEapny 
Omov pat @uoca OL.wLoKa 
oo(c)Onvar opwpoobat 
OA@ OEera OAWNEKA 
OAOU PAL aAouny dAwra (347) 


VIII. Verbs with -yvipe appended to a vowel root. 


apdevvyt, “ put on apie nupleca 
(clothes) ”’ 
Middle appiecopar 
xopéevvupt, “satisfy ”’ (xopéow) éxopera 
Passive éxopéc Anu 
oRévvups, “extinguish” oPéow éaBeca 
Passive oBecOnoopat éaBécOny 
Intransitive oBncopa. eon 
oropevvupt, “‘strew, oTope éoropera 


spread ”’ 


neplec pat 
[xexopnxa] 
KENOPET pat 


Ea Beo was 
éoBnxa 
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Present. 
(Comp. orpavvupt) 
Kepavvupt, “mix” 

Passive 


Middle 
xpepavvupt, “ hang” 
(trans.) 
Passive 
xpépapat, “hang” (in- 
trans.) 
jeravvupt, ‘spread out, 
extend ” 
Passive 
oxedavvupt, “scatter” 
Passive 
Corvus, “ gird” 
Passive 
Middle 
povvunt, “strengthen ”’ 
Passive 
oTpavyust, “ strew ”” 
Passive 
Middle 
xpovvupt, “colour” 
Passive 


INFLEXION. 

Future. Aorist. Perfect. 
[eoropécOnv] eoroper pat 

xepagw(?) éxépdca  Kéxpaxa(?) 
éxpaOnv Kéxpapat 

\ecepo oe ena 

éxepacauny 

KpeL@ éxpéuaca ? 


expepacOny (xexpéuapas) 
KpEeunoopas 
WeTaTw, TWeTO Crréraca = [wreméraxa] 


érreracOny trémrapat 


oKEed@ éoxédaca 
éoxedacOny éoxédacpat 
Siow éloca [Elwxa] 
Elwo pat 
eCwoauny 
poow 
pwcOncopar éppwcOnv éppmpas 
oTpwCW éoTpwoa 
éorpwOnv éoTpmpas 
doTpwoayny 
expwoa 
éypwcOnv Kxéypwopat 


IX. Verbs with tenses derived from other roots. 


Borrowed 
Present. Root. Future. Aorist. Perfect. 
aipéw, “take” éd- aipnow elo 7pnKa 
aipeOncopar npeOny = fipnyat 
eimrety, “say” ép- épa eltrov(-a) _—elpnxa 
Passive pnOncopae eppnOnv elpnpat 
eipnoojat 
Epyopat, “go” édevO- érevoouas AdrAOov éAnrvda 
éaGiw, “eat”  €8-, pay- Sopat Eparyov edndoxa 
Passive (ndécOnv)  édndeopas 
eyo, “have”  oy-,oxe- ew, oxjow eoxov éoynia 
Passive [eoxéOnv] eoynpat 
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Borrowed 


Present. Root. Future. _ Aorist. Perfect. 
Middle &Fouat éoyounv toynxa 
TXNTOpAL 
opaw, “see” amr-, 8- rpomuat eldov éwpaxa 
Passive opOncopas  ahOny éwpapar 
Bppar 
Middle | eldouny 
mive, “drink” «e-, ro- moat émrlov TET WKA 
Passive jwoOncopas  emroOny TET OMAL 
Tpéex@, “run” Spay- Spayodpar  %dpapoy deSpaynxa 
Passive Sedpaynobac 
dépw, “bear” évex-, ol- olow nVveyKOV evnvoxa 
Passive eveyOncopar nvéyOnv  éevnveypas 
otc Oncopat 
Middle olcopat NVEYKaLNY 


§ XIV. List of Defective and Irregular Verbs. 
353 Roots are distinguished by capitals; poetical words by an 


asterisk. 
A. 


AA-, “T damage or stultify,”’ daca, contr. doa, dacOnv, aaca- 
pny, of which the 3 sing. doars is used in an active sense, as is also 
the 3 sing. pres. middle adras. Both a’s may be made long or 
short according to the exigencies of the metre. 

"Ayatopas* and ayaua, “I admire,” ayacouas, nyaoOny and 
nryacapny. 

"Ayelpw, “I collect,” another form of éyelpw, 3 pl. 2 aor. mid. 
ayépovro, 3 pl. plup. pass. ayryéparo, lengthened forms myepéGor- 
Tat, ryepéVer Oat, aor. part. aypopevos, all with passive significations. 

"Ayvoéw, ‘I am ignorant,” epic ayvotéw*, fut. ayvonropat, ac- 
cording to the grammarians (see Thom. M.7), but @yvojom in 
Demosth. (885, 1; 1266, 19), who uses ayvoncopas as passive (310, 
7), 2 sing. aor. iterat. ayvdcac«e (above, 331, I, 1, (a)). 

"Ay-vu-put, “I break,” root FAT- (cf. pry-vu-pe), fut. aEw, aor, 
taka, éarynv, 2 perf. 2aya with pass. signification. Instead of xa- 
ratass, 2 sing. 1 aor. opt. act. we have xcavafaus = xaF Fakats. 


"Ayo, “I lead,” 2 aor. #yayov, perf. #ya and aynoya. 
36 
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"Aca, “I sing,” contr. gd, imperf. jedov, contr. yOov, fut. 
doopat. 

"Acipa, “I raise,”’ contr. aipw: see aipéw. 

"Anut, “I blow,” takes no augment and retains the 7 in the 
dual and plural, and in the derived tenses, e.g. dual dnroy, inf. 
aijvat, pass. pres. part. anevos, imperf. dyro, but in the 3 pl. pr. 
act. devot (with irregular accent), part. aeis. In Homer we have an 
aorist deca. 

Aéopat, “I reverence,” fut. aidécouas, epic aidnoopar, aor. 
noecapnv, 7O¢c0nv. There are epic by-forms aléoua:, imp. 
aidero. 

Alvéw, “I praise,” fut. aivéow or aivécopat, perf. pass. nvnpas, 
1 aor. pass. 7véOnv. Hesiod, Op. et D. 683, has the Aolic by-form 
aivnt. 

Alvupat, “I take,” exists only in the pres. and imperf., and the 
latter has no augment. 

Aipéw, “TI take,” aipjyow, 1 aor. pass. ypéOnv, 2 aor. act. (from 
root ‘EA-) efAov. In the middle, aipodpaz signifies ‘I choose,” 
i.e. take for myself. Distinguish this from de/pw or alpw, “I 
raise,” for de/pw, 1 aor. act. aecpa, 3 sing. subj. adépon, 1 aor. mid. 
npayny for aetpayny, plup. pass. awpro. 

Aio-Oa-vopat, “I perceive,” fut. atcOjoopat, 2 aor. noOdopnv. 

"Alo, “TI hear,” only in the pres. and imperf., the latter unaug- 
mented. The Ionic prose writers have the compound érafw with 
the irregular 3 per. pl. 1 aor. émrnicar. 

’"AK-, “I point,” axaypévos*, pointed. 

"Axayitw*, “I humble or afflict,” from "AX-, aor. jxayov, fat. 
axaxnow, 1 aor. nxaynoa, perf. pass. axaynuat, axaxnpevos OF 
axnyéeuevos, with irregular accent. 

"Axéopar, “I heal,” fut. axécouas, 1 aor. nxéoOnv, with pass. 
signification. 

"Axovo, “TI hear,” fut. dxovcouat, 1 aor. xovea, perf. act. 
axnxoa, perf. pass. 7xovcpat. 

"Araopat, “I wander,’’ perf. with pres. signification aAdAnpac*, 

"AXO7-oxw, “I nourish,” from AAAE-, AAA-, fut. ardnoo. 

"Arelgw, “I anoint,” perf. adrnduda, perf. pass. adrnrAsupas, 
later 7A«tppat, 1 aor. pass. 7AeipOnv, rarer form nArAdpnv. 

- "AréEo*, “T ward off,” fat. areEjow and adéfoua, 1 aor. mid. 
artEacOa, from AAEK-, AAK-, probably strengthened by &-; 
comp. avfw. 
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"Aréopas*, “I avaid,” also ddevouat, 1 aor. nrevduny, inf. adré- 
acOa and adevacGat. Another form in Homer is adcetva*. 

"AXéo, “I grind,” later ai70w, fut. adéow, Attic aro, perf. pass. 
aAnAeo pat. 

‘Ad-ioxopat, ‘Tam taken,” fut. dXwoomas, 2 aor. HAwv OF éadov, 
“T was taken,” infin. dddvac, part. adovs, perf. éadkwxa, 7rwxa, 
from ‘AAQO-; comp. ayfa-icxw. 

"AXctaivw*, “T offend,” fut. aretiow, 2 aor. 7AcTov, part. perf. 
pass. aditnpevos, With deponent signification. 

“AdrAowas, “I leap,” fut. droduas, 1 aor. nAapnp, aac Bas, 
Hence in Homer dao, dATo, ddpevos for 7Aaco, HAaTO, adapeEvos. 

"Arpaive*, “TI find, acquire,” 2 aor. #Adov. 

‘Apapt-avo, “I err,” fat. auaprncopat, perf. yaprnka, pass. 
npaprnas (as if there were also a form ‘AMAPTE-), 2 aor. jpap- 
rov (in Homer 78porov); the fut. azapryce is Ionic. 

’"ApBrloxw, “I make an abortion,” fut. au8dwow, &c., 2 aor. 
AULD. 

"Aytraclonw®, “T fail, miss,’ 2 aor. #umdaxov, inf. aumrdaxely, 
fut. awmrraxjow. 

"Avalvoyuas, “I deny or refuse,’ only pres. and imperf. and the 
aor. avnvapmy, inf. avnvacBaz. 

"Avar-icxw, avadow, “1 take up and consume,” fut. avadwcw, 
aor. avadwoa, perf. act. ayadwxa, perf. pass. avadAwpat, 1 aor. pass. 
avadwOnv. Comp. adicxoyat, which contains the same root, al- 
though the quantity of the first syllable differs. 

Obs. As the second a in this verb is already long, it receives no 
augment in the old Attic writers, though avjAwca appears to have been 
said in the language of common life. 

‘Avddvw, “IT please,” from FAA- with double nasal, imperf. 
jvoavov, éavdavov and énvdavor*, 2 aor. adov, perf. éada, fut. adnow. 

"Avnvobey*, ‘it stands up,” as if derived from the root 'AN@- 
in avOos. 

’"Avovyw and avotyvuut, “I open,” fut. avol—w, 1 aor. avévta, 
perf. act. dvéwya, perf. pass. avégypat, 2 perf. avéwya; less fre- 
quently jvorEa, &c. 

’"Avoxyo, avaryéw, “I order,” imperf. dvaryov, fut. avw&w, 1 aor. 
jvoféa, a secondary verb from an old perf. dvwya*, with a present 
meaning, pluperf. jveryeev, Ionic nveryea, imperat. avayOc and dvorye. 

So Teydvw, yeywvéw, “I speak aloud,” from the old perf. 
yéyova*, jaw from elxa, &c. 


’ 
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leceive,”’ 2 aor. ?7radev, inf. amadeiy, subj. 
i Taw. 


ut. ameyOnoopat, perf. amnyAn- 






vy. Brrvolar, ‘hated,’ j 
pat, ZB aor. arnxyOounv. 

"Azrovpas*, “having separated,” and dzrovpapevos*, “ being de- 
prived,’’ in a passive sense, 1 aor. part. from OTP-=ATP-=FAP-, 
which is also found in é7r-aup-loxopas, “I derive advantage from,”’ 
fut. évr-avp-noopat, aor. Ernupoy. Comp. also evp-loxo. 

We have from the same root the imperf. amnipwrv*, 1 aor. 
amnupa*, part. amnuvpas, 1 aor. mid. amnupayny. 

_ *Apdopat, “I pray,” is regular, except the 2 aor. pass. inf. apn- 
peva* (Hom. Od. xxtt. 322). 

"Apéoxw, from ’AP-, “I please,” fut. apéow, aor. ypeca, aor. 
pass. npécOnv. 

From the same root in the sense, “I annex” or “adapt” (fut. 
dpow), 1 aor. #pca*, perf. pass. apnpewat, 1 aor. pass. 7pOnv, 2 perf. 
npnpa, lonic yjpapa, Doric dpapa, mostly intrans. “‘to fit, to be fast,” 
2 aor. yjpapov. Homer has the participle apdpvia. From apnpa 
came apdpw and apapicxw. 

Also in the sense, “I render favourable,” fut. apéow*, apéco- 
pat, aor. Hpeca, mid. apécac Oat. 

’Apioraw, “I breakfast,” in colloquial Attic had nplorapev and 
npioravas as 1 pl. and inf. perf. (Athen. x. p. 423). 

“Apvupat*, “T gain,” has only the pres. and imp. 

"Apow, “I plough,” fut. apéow, perf. pass. apnpopar. 

‘Aprratw, “I snatch,” has dpmrayevos* in the later poets. 

Av£ava, aé€w*, av&w, “I increase,” fut. avEnow, 1 aor. nvEnca, 
perf. pass. nvEnpat, aor. pass. nuEnOnv. 

*"Avréw*, “I cry out,” fut. atiow, aor. Hica. 

"Adgacow*, “I touch,” 1 aor. Fhaca. 

"AxOopa, “I am angry,” fut. ayPécouas and aybecOnoopat, 
1 aor. nyOécOnv. 

"Ao*, “TI satisfy,” inf. dpevat, contr. for aéyevaz, fut. aco, aor. 
aga. We have aatas (Hesiod, Scut. 101), for which it is proposed 
to read araz, ‘‘ he satisfies himself.” 


am 


B. 
Bawo, “I go,” from BA-, with affix w and metathesis, fut. 


Byoopa, perf. BéBnxa, pl. BéBapyev, BéBate, BeBaor, subj. BeBa, 
inf. BeBavar, part. BeBods, -doa, 2 aor. é8nv, imperat. A70t, in com- 
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pounds fa, as xarafa, intraps.,; 
The Ionic subjunctive is Bé . Rr 
go.” From the fut. Byoowas comes an epic impert. eon 

From the same root we have SiSaw, Bis, BiPnyn. 

Some compounds have a perfect and aorist passive; as TrapaBe- 
BacOat, trapaBabeis. | 

Baddow, “I cast,” fut. Sara, and in the Attic poets sometimes 
BadrAnow, 2 aor. EBarov, 2 aor. mid. éBarddunv, perf. BéBAnKa, &e. 
Epic forms are, 3 dual 2 aor. act. Banrny, inf. BAnpévar, &c., as 
from BIBAHMI. 

BiBpecxnw, BOP-, BPO-, Spar, “I eat’ (fut. Bodcouas), 
perf. Bé8pwxa, part. BeBpebs, pass. BEBpwpyas, paulo-post fut. BeB8pa- 
copat, 1 aor. €8pwOnv, 1 fut. BpwOncopat, 2 aor. é8pwv. Another 
form, Be8pwOw, occurs in Homer. 

Brow, “I live,” fut. Budcouar, 1 aor. éBiwca, 2 aor. éBlov, as 
from Biwyt, whence Blob, Branv, Bidvat, Bois. We have also 
BibpecGa, “we shall live,” in Hom. Hymn. Ap. 528, where Wolf 
reads Beopec Oa. 

Braotavw, “I bud,” fut. Braorjow, 2 aor. &Bracrov, perf. 
BeBracrnxa and é8raornxa, pluperf. é8eS8raorTnKeww. 

Boaw, “I shout,” fut. Boncouat, Ionic Beécouat, 1 aor. éBonoa, 
é8waa, 1 aor. pass. éBacOny, perf. BEBwpar. 

Booxw, ‘I feed,” fut. Booxnow. 

Bovropat, “I am desirous,”’ fut. SovrAjcopuas, perf. pass. BeBov- 
Anpat, 1 aor. éBovrAnOnv, 7BovrAnOny, poetic 2 perf. BéBovra, as in 
mpoBéBovra*, 

Bpayeiv*, e8paxev, ‘it made a sudden noise” (clashed, shrieked, 
roared, rattled, &c.). 

BPOX-*, “to swallow up,” in the forms avaBpoteev, xata- 
Spdkeev and ava8poyér, part. 2 aor. pass. 

Bpvyo*, “I bite or gnash with the teeth,” perf. part. Be- 
Bpvxes (Il. x11. 393), also BéBpiyev (Ib. xvit. 264), éBeBpirxer 
(Od. xi1. 242) of the noise of the sea. . 

Buvéa, “I stop up,” Siow, éBvca, éBicOnv, BéBvopat. 


rT. 

Tapéw, “I marry',”’ from T'AM- or ‘AM-, “together,” Attic 
fut. yauo, mid. yauotpa, 1 aor. Synua (in the New Testament 
éyaunoa), perf. yeyaunxa; 1 aor. éyaunOny is found in late writers. 

1 Active, to marry a wife (ucorem ducere); middle, to marry a husband (nubere). 
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Teyeave, see ’“Avarya. 

Tévro*, “he took,” an epic form for é\ero = efXero, see aipén, 
and compare xévro for xéXero. 

TevyeOa (Theocr. fd. xiv. 51) is probably a mutilated form of 
the perf. pass. yeyevpeba. 

I'npa-oxw, “I grow old,” tenses supplied from ynpaw. The 
Attics, for ynpacaz, said ynpavat, ynpas, as if from ynpny. 

Tuyva-cxo, Attic, ywooxo in writers not Attic, “I know,” 
from 'NO-, fut. ywaooua, perf. @yvwxa, perf. pass. éyywopat, 1 aor. 
pass. éyvicOny. As from TITNOMI, 2 aor. eyvwy, imperat. yas, 
opt. ryvolny (Attic yvenv), plur. yvoiuev, yvotev, subj. yvo, infin. 
yvavat, part. yvous. 

Tiwopas, or commonly: Téyopas, “TI come into being,” 
TA-=TEN (107), fut. yevnooua:, perf. mid. yéyova, perf. oan 
yeyévnuat, 2 aor. &yevduny, 1 aor. éyewvapny, “1 begat” or “ brought 
forth.” The form yelvoyas occurs in Ionic and Doric poets. 

Also with the usual evanescence of v (above, 107), perf. yéyaa, 
plural yéyapyev, yeydate, yeydaot, infin. yeydvat, yeyaper, part. 
yeyads, Attic yeyas. 

Two other presents formed from the perfects are yeyjxw, yeyao. 

Toaw and Vodopaz, ‘I bewail,”’ 2 aor. éyoor. 

T'pyryopéw, see éyeipa. 


A. 

AA-, “T teach,” 2 aor. éaov, 2 aor. pass. édanv, opt. daehp, 
subj. dad, inf. Sajvas, part. Saeis, fut. danoopar, perf. dedanxa, 
dé5aa, ‘‘I have learned,” part. Sedaes, “having learned,” perf. 
pass. dedanpas. 

Hence, Ist, causative, Sda-cxw, “I teach,” dSdaém and &da- 
oxnow, Sediiaya; 2nd, dye (in a future sense), ‘I shall find,” 
(Hom. Jl. x111. 260), infin. deSdacOaz, “ to search out” (Od. xvi. 361). 

AA-, “I burn,” dai, perf. dé5na, 2 aor. mid. subj. danras. 

Hence, dnios, “a ravager,” Sniow, “I lay waste.” 

AAI.-, “I divide,” perf. pass. 3 pers. pl. Ionic dedadara:, with 
derivative forms, as from a dental verb, 1 aor. mid. edaccapnp, 
perf. pass. (in Homer) déSacras; hence dalvuus, “I give to eat,” 
fut. Salow, 1 aor. édatca, aor. part. pass. SaroBets. We have also 
a by-form daréouat, 1 aor. daréacOat, 


Adxvo, “TI bite,” fut. 5fouas, perf. Sé5rya, perf. pass. eons 
1 aor. €d7yGnv, 2 aor. édaxov. 
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Adpynpus, Saudw*, “T subdue,” fut. daue*, perf. dé5unea, pres. 
pass. Sé5unpas, pluperf. Sedununv, 3 pers. pl. in Homer dedunaro, 
2 aor. pass. éSaymy, part. Sayeds. Another form, dayafw, is regular. 
Comp. déu, which probably contains the same root. 

AapOava, “I sleep,” fut. SapOynocopar, 2 aor. édapGov, in the 
poets paGor, perf. SedapEnxa. 

Aégaro*, “it appeared’? (Hom. Od. vi. 242), also Sodocero as 
aor. with the subj. Soaoceraz instead of Soaconrar. Theold gram- 
marians, who read Sdéaro for déaro, derived this form from doalo, 
**T doubt,” and Apollonius Rhodius uses other forms in this per- 
sonal signification, as the opt. aor. Sedocas (111. 955), and the indic, 
dodccaro (111. 770). 

Acdicxopas* or Sedloxopat, “I welcome,’ connected with 
Setavupe. 

Acixvupe, Secavin, “T show,” root AEK-, “to hold out the 
hand,” fut. defEw, 1 aor. Seka, perf. pass. dé5evywar, 1 aor. pass. 
ei Onv, &c., imperat. Seixvi for SeixviOe. In the Ionic it is dé€w, 
édeEa, Ke. 

Aervéw, “I sup,” regular, with the exception of the epic 
forms dedelrrvapev, Sedevrrvavat. 

Agua, “I build,” 1 aor. édetua, perf. dé5unxa. 

Aépxopat, ‘I see,” perf. dé50pxa in the same signification as the 
present; aor. édpaxoy, éSpaxny and édépyOnv as deponents. 

Aépw, “I flay,” Ionic and poetic de/pw, Attic daipw, fut. Sepa, 
aor. édecpa, perf. pass. Sédappat, aor. eSapnv. 

Aéyopat, “1 hold out my hand to take or receive,’ Ionic déxopaz, 
syncopated aor. édexto, 5éyOar. Perf. pass. part. dedeypévos and Sedo- 
xnuévos, “watching,” “lurking.” Same root as de/x-vu-ps and Sox-éa. 

Aéw, ‘I bind,” paulo-post fut. as simple fut. dedncopar. From 
an obsolete Sidnyue we have dn as 3 pers. sing. imp. (Hom. Jl. x1. 
105), and &déace as 3 pers. pl. pres. (Xen. Anabd. v. 8, § 24). 

Aéw, “I want,’ used impersonally, def, fut. Senoes; pass. 
Séopat, “I need,” “ I entreat,’’ fut. Senoopas. 

AI-, “I fear,” fut. Sedcopat, 1 aor. Seca, 2 aor. edvov, perf. 
dé50cxa, Séd.a, plural Séd.pev, Sédere, SeSiacr, imperat. d€5:0. In 
Homer Sdeidorxa, Seldsea, 5eScOe. Aine signifies ‘1 pursue,’’ pass. 
‘I flee.” 

Aédpacxm, generally used in composition, “I run,’ fut. dpa- 
gopat, 1 aor. éSpaca, perf. Sé5paxa. We have also, but only in 
composition with a7d, é« and dia, 2 aor. éSpay, Spa, Spalny, Spavas, 
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Spas, a8 from a verb in -yws. The root is dpaF-, dpam- or dSpap-. 
Comp. dparrérns and eSpapov, Spapeiv. 

Ac&mye*, “T seek,” fut. Se&joopas, aor. edclnoauny. The 2 sing, 
difeat, 5ifeo seem to belong to a form difopae. 

Acxeiy*, ‘to throw,”’ aor. indic. éexov, is used only in this tense. 

Atéxw, “I pursue,” fut. duafm and defouat, with lengthened 
form d:oxa$w. 

Aoxéw, “I seem,” fut. Soxnow*, perf. dedoxnxa*. Also fut. 
Sdfm, 1 aor. ofa, perf. pass. Sédoeypas. The root is AEK-, as in 
déyouat and Seiavupe. 

Apapeiv, see Sidpacnw and tpéxo. 

Avvayas, “I am able,” imperf. éSuvayuny, Attic nduvayny, fut. 
Suvncouat, 1 aor. mid. eduvyycapyny, 1 aor. pass. eduvnOny (Attic 
nduvnOnv), sometimes éduvacOny, perf. pass. Sedvynpar. 

Avo, transitive, “I put on,” Suv, intransitive, 2 aor. édup, 
“‘T went into,” “put on myself,” 556, divas, dus, perf. déduxa, cf. 
Epuv, wépuxa. For édv, 3 pers. sing. 2 aor., we find dvoxer. 
The 2 fut. dow, 1 aor. educa, are active, with a distinct opposition 
to the middle (below, 432, 1, aa, 8). 

Awpéopas, ‘I present,” fut. dwpycopas, aor. eSwpyncaunv; but 
perf. dedwpnuas is used also as pass., and this is the only use of 
edwpnOnv. 


E. 


“EadOn*, “it clung,” a form referred to ent, and occurring 
only in Hom. Jl, xitt. 5438, xtv. 419. 

"Eyelpw, “I wake,” perf. éynyepxa, éeynyeppat, aor. nyépOny and 
nypoumv. Also Sycivope. ‘“‘T am awake.” The root is "ATEP-, “to 
gather’’ or “collect.” From this we have the secondary form 
ypnryopee. 

EA-, “I eat,” see écOlw. 

"Eéibopar*, “I wish,” for €Adopas. Similarly dedpas for eirw, 
ééX7ropas for EX7ropat, cépyw for eipyw. 

“Efopas, “I seat myself,’’ more frequently used in the com- 
pound x«aféfopar, fut. xabedodpas, aor. éxabnunv. 

"E@-, “I am accustomed,” perf. efw8a, part. €0wv in Homer. 

"E04, “I wish,” also Oé\w, fut. eOcryow, Oednow, perf. 
nOéAnKa. 

EIA-, or more properly FIA-, “I see,” 2 aor. eldov (Homer 
iSov), iSé, Uw, Worus, Seiv, dv. These complete the tenses of 
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opaw, which has no future or aorist. Pres. mid. efSouaz, “I seem,” 
videor, 1 aor. eicapnv. The 2 aor. eidopny has an active sense, 
“‘T see with interest,” “I behold” or “gaze on;” imperat. ‘of 
perispomenon (idov oxytone, ecce). 

The same root also signifies, “I know,” fut. Hom. eténom, Attic 
eloopat, 2 perf. olda, “I know,” pluperf. 7deu: yey for oidaper, 
infin. Wyevat, subj. éw, in Homer and Doric writers. 

The following table shows the different tenses of this verb 
which were in common use: 


Indicative. 
Sing. olda olacba olde 
Perf. Plur, lopev' lore toace 
Dual. lorov lorov 
Sing. 7Sev noes and qe 
Ep. #dea, Attic 78n) 7dec8a Attic 75 
Plur, 7deupev acl OeLoay 
Pluperf. poet. fouev) gore oEeoay 
qoay 
Dual. oetTov ag 
poet. yorov norny 
Fut, elcouas and eidjow. 
Imperative. 
Sing. tof lore 
Plur. tore loTwocay 
Dual, torov toT@y 
Subjunctive. 


eda e167$ E159, KT 
(Ep. éw or eidéw with synizesis, Jl. x1y. 235). 


Optative. 


Sing.  eielnv eideins eideln 

Plur. eldeinuev ny rigs 
elSeiuev ens elBeiev 

Dual. eldelnrov eldeunrny 


1 In the Ionic and epic writers we have @uer, and ofdauer, ofSare, of8acr also 
occur in Ionic and later writers. Olaper is found in Antiph, 2, a, 3; ofdare in 
Aristoph. Ach. 294; and ofgas m Eurip. Alceat. 780. 

37 
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Infinitive. Participle. 
eiSévat (Ep. and Ion. evar and iSuev) _— eidws_ (Ep. fem. (via) 


The verb tone is found only in the Doric poets, and is a later 
variation. 


EIK-, “I resemble,” 2 perf. olxa, Gouxa, pl. Eovyper, plup. é- 
xe; another Attic form is elxa, fut. eff. For elxacw the Attics 
said e’€aow. | | 

Eto*, etdrAw or efAAw, also eiréw, “I roll together,” aor. roa, 
inf. é\oas or eéXcat, perf. pass. eApas, 2 aor. pass. éadny or éadny, 
3 pl. dre, inf. adyjvae or adjvat, also adnpevac, 3 sing. plup. pass. 
édAnTo, according to which Pindar has the 3 sing. imp. act. dores. 

Eipaptat, see pelpopat. 

Eipo*, “I say,” only epic; see under EII-. 

Elpe, “T string together,” aor. elpa and épca, perf. pass. Eepuat, 
plup. eépynp. 

’"Exéxdeto*, see xédopat. 

"Exavveo, “I drive” (i.e. both veho and vehor), for éa-viw, root 
EAA- (above, 144), fut. ddow, Attic éAad, 1 aor. jAaca, perf, éA2}- 
Aaxa, perf. pass. €AnAapas, 1 aor. nraOn»y. 

"Enxéyyo, “I confute,” perf. pass. éAnreypat. 

‘Erloow, “I wind,” perf. pass. efAvywat, and in the uitiattie 
writers éAnAvypat. 

“EAxo, “I drag,” forms 1 aor. and perf. as from éA«v-. 

"Evra, “I cause to hope,” €Azroyat, perf. gorzra, “I hope.” 

‘EA-, “I take,” see aipéw. 

"EAT®-, “TI come,” see épyopat. 

*Epéw, “I vomit,” perf. éunyexa. 

"ENEK-, "ENEIK-, "ENEDK-, ‘I bear,” see dépo. 

"Evinre®, ‘‘T chide,’ an Homeric word, has two forms of the 
2 aor. nvimarroy and évévizrov. 

“Evvupe*, “I put on,” fut. ow, &oow, Ecoopat, 1 aor. &oa, aa, 
éooauny, perf. pass. eluat, pluperf. 2 pers. sing. éoao0, 3 éoro, 3 pl. 
elato, aor. pass. €oOnv (eiarat and eiaro are also from &€w). 

In prose, only audrévvype occurs, fut. audiécopar and audio 
(from adudrécw), 1 aor. nudiera, perf. pass. nudierpar. 

ENO@-*, “T shake”’ (?), 2 perf. évnvode, “it lies upon.” (See 
Buttmann, Lexil. pp. 110, 133, Eng. Tr.). 


J 
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"Exiotapat, “I understand,” middle of édtornut, Ionic ém- 
arnt, imperf. ariotayny, fut. ériorncopat, 1 aor. émiornOny, 
Attic nro Onv. 

EIL-, or more properly FEII-, “I say,” évér, evvérw, 2 aor. 
elarov, ectré, ere, elrrotpt, evrrety, etrrwv, 1 aor. el7ra, an Tonic form, 
whence the Attics said elzras (2 pers. sing. indic.), also edrdra, 
eirrat@y, eltrare, and sometimes eérrov or etzrov, in the imperat. 

For &rw the poets used éorrw, whence éviomw. 

Tenses supplied from "EP- are fut. épéw (épéow) Tonic, épa 
Attic; perf. act. elpnxa, perf. pass. elpyyas, 1 aor. pass. éppnOny, 
Ionic éppéOnv, fut. eipnoopar. The middle, in a causative sense, 
“‘T cause to speak,” is used to form tenses of épwraw, ‘I ask.” 
In this sense we have an aorist npouny, épod, Epwyat, épécOas, and 
a fut. épnoopas. From elpnuaz are derived pyya, pyrwp, &c. 

"Eravploxopat*, “I enjoy or derive advantage from,” in The- 
ognis éaupioxw, in Hesiod éxaupéw. See above, azrovpas. 

"Exredvov®, see DEN-. 

"Emiotapa, ‘I understand,” imper. éricraco and émicro, im- 
perf. #rvorapny, fut. ériotncopas, aor. nrvatnOnv. 

"Emeréocats*, see Tevyo. 

"Enrneu™, drrdeo, ErrAeto, See TéAW. 

"Ezrw*, “Tam employed about anything” (in Homer, and the 
compounds in Attic prose), imperf. elzrov, 2 aor. éovrov, as in é7r- 
eotroy, emriomes, étrlomre, éTioTrouu, eTLoTreiv, errioTray, fut. epéeyro. 
Whence the middle 

"Emopat, “I follow,” imperf. etwédunv, 2 aor. éovroymv, imperat. 
oréo, oreio, fut. Soya. Poets after Homer had also éo7rwpaz, 
éorroluny, éorréc Oar. 

"Enrdyato* (17. x11. 340), see exw. 

"Epaw, “I love” (in epic, &c. épapyast, 1 aor. npacayny), 1 aor. 
npacOnv, amavi, part. pass. épwpevos, “loved.” 

EPI-, or more properly FEPI-, “I do,” fut. éo€w, 1 aor. épfa, 
2 perf. gopya: other forms of the present are épdw and péEw. Hence 
"Epyatopat, ‘I labour at” (see 354). 

*Epyw, “I inclose,” “keep off,” in Homer and Herodotus; in 
the former frequently éépyw. Hence épyatas, épyato, atrépEat, 
QTFEPYMEVOS. 

In Attic writers elpyw, “I shut out,” eipyw, elpyvume (aspi- 
rated), “I shut in.” 

"Epda, “I do,”’ see péEw. 
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"Epedm, “I lean against,” plup. pass. 3 sing. ypypeioro, 3 pl. 
épnpédaro, ‘ was fixed firm’”’ or “ rested.” 

’Epeizrm, “I dash down,” 2 aor. jpurov, intr., but also in a pas- 
sive form, as appears from the participle épemeis, perf. épypera, intr., 
but also in a passive form, épypimpat. 

Obs. These verbs, though almost contradictory in signification, are 
often confused by students, and sometimes even by lexicographers and 
commentators, as in Aristoph. £q. 627, 8, where, and in Pind. Pyth. 264, 
267, the two verbs occur in immediate contrast. 

EPIA-, “I contend,” 1 fut. épdyom, 1 aor. mid. épdjncacbac*, 
perf. with pres. signification épyplopar. Hence épito and épidaivw. 

"Eppa, “I go slowly, or to my sorrow,’ fut. éppnow, &e. 

’"Epuyyave, “I eructate,” also epevyopat, aor. 7puyov. 

"Epufaivw, “I make red,” épevOw, fut. épevow, épvOijom, perf. 
npvOnxa. 

"Epuxo, “I draw back,” 2 aor. npuxaxor*. 

"Epto, “I draw,” has v short in flexion; wnpiw, though another 
form of the same word (117), has the vu long. We have, however, 
eipvoaro, proba, &e. 

The forms and meanings of this word occasion some difficulty. 
(1) In the middle sense, “I draw to myself, ” we have fut. é épicao- 
pas and epvopyat, aor. pucauny, épvacapny, eipioauny, plup. 3 sing. 
elpiro, 3 pl. eepoare: (2) In the sense, “I deliver,” we have pvopaz, 
fut. picopat, aor. éppvcdympy, but in epic poetry also picauny (Il. 
xv. 29). Other varieties occur, which explain themselves, 

"Epxyouas (from "EPX-, "OPX-, connected with "OPET-) “TI 
make a straight line for myself,’ “I go forward,” “I come,” is 
the most irregular verb in the Greek language. The imperf. npyd- 
pny is never used by Attic writers (see Cobet, Var. Lect. p. 32). 
The complement of tenses is made up from ’I-, which furnishes 
the imperf. new or 7a, and the fut. lus (322); from "EAT®-, which 
furnishes the aor. 7AGov (Hom. 7AvOov), fut. éXevoouas (very rare in 
good Attic), perf. €d7Av0a (Hom. efAnAovba); from ‘I-, which fur- 
nishes the perf. in the sense, “I am come,” gen. jaw, tka, ixavo, 
ixvéopas (above, 347, Obs.); in the sense, “I am gone,” ofyouas, 
olywxa, the past tenses of these verbs representing the pluperfect. 
The infin. pres. is gen. dévas, and the partic. dwv. 

"EcOiw, érOw, ‘‘T eat,” from EA-, perf. act. é5750xa, perf. pass. 
edndecpas, 2 perf. édnda, fut. 2ouac: from PAT-, 2 aor. eparyoy. 
The fut. dayouas is Hellenistic. 
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Evéw, cabevdw, “I sleep,” fut. evdnow, caSevdnow, imperf. éxab- 
evdoy, more rarely xaOnidov and xabevdov. 

Evpicne, “T find,” from ‘ETP-, fut. eupniow, perf. act. epyea, 
perf. pass. ebpnyat, 1 aor. evpeOny, 2 aor. act. ebpov, mid. evpouny. 
Verbal adjective evperéos. See azrovpas. 

"Exo, “I have in my hand, i.e. I possess,” or, perhaps primarily, 
‘“‘T hold forth and give,’’ fut. €w, 2 aor. éryov, imperat. oyés, subj. 
TX, opt. cyolny, inf. oyetv, part. cyov, 2 aor. mid. éoyduny, oxod, 
oXapAU, cxolunv, cxécOa, cyopevos. Also fut. cyjow, mid. cy7- 
coum, perf. éoynxa, perf. pass. Eoynpat, 1 aor. éoyéOnv, fut. oye- 
O@ncouat. Hence a new present oyé0w. From éyw are also formed 
loyw = éy-cxw and the compounds vaicyopar, vrieyvéopas, “I 
promise.” ‘Ayzréyo, “I clothe,” has a mid. dwmiyvéopar. The 
perfect Gxwya, in the Homeric ocvvoywrare (Il. 11. 218), is a 
peculiar formation, and we have also ézwyaro as the 3 pl. pluperf. 
from é7réxyw. 

There are the following irregularities in the compounds of éya: 

(1) avéxyowa: makes imp. nvetyduny, aor. jveoyouny, infin. 
avacyér Gat. 

(2) aprréyw makes imp. ayzretxyov, fut. aupéEw, aor. Aumuoryov, 
inf. aumuoryeiv, and the middle apzéyouas or dpricyvéowas makes 
imp. ypTrecyouny, fut. aupéEopar, aor. numiryouny. 

(3) variryvéowar or virloxouas has fut. varocyncouas, aor. 
virexyouny, imperf. tardoyou, perf. viréoynpas. 

‘E-, “I place” or “set up,” 1 aor. eloa, mid. etodapny, perf. 
pass. jas, “I sit,” derivative forms eCoyas, itw, q. v. 

"Exo, “I cook,” fut. &pyow and éynoopa, verbals ép6es, 
Eprtos, Epyréos. 

Z. 

Zao, “TL live’’ (Sw, &%s, G7, above, 333, (5)), imperat. $7 and 76., 
imperf. {wv and éfyv, -ns, -n, fat. Gow and S%yoouar. The Attics 
use the aorist €Biwv, Biavas, Buovs, and the perf. BeBiwxa. 

Zéo, “I boil,” fut. om, verbal feoras. 


H. 

“Hryéopat, “I lead the way,” “I consider’’ (like the two mean- 
ings of duco), perf. with pres. signification tyynuas, part. ra aynpéva, 
“that which is usual’? (Demosth. in Macart. p. 1072, 28), where 
Dindorf writes aynpeva. 

‘HA-, “I please,” see avdavw. 
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*Hyas, “I sit,” perf. pass. of “E-, “I set,” pluperf. 3 pers. pl. 
éaro and eiaro for #vro, imperat. yoo, infin. #o8ac, part. jpevos, 
not 7évos, on account of the present signification. 

Compound xaOnyas, xabnoo, xabolunv, xabwpat, xabjnoba; 
imperf. éxaOnunv. See lw. 

"Hy, see dnl. 

"Huvo, “I sink,” is irregular only in the Homeric perfect 
vrreuynixe (Il. xxi1. 491), which seems to present the Attic 
reduplication with a shortening of the first vowel. 


"Hveyxa, jveyxov, see dépw. 


@. 


@AF-*, “I am astonished” or “ perplexed,” used only in the 
poets, 2 perf. réOn7ra, 2 aor. Eradov. Hence tados, ‘ astonishment,” 
Oad-wa = OaF-a-na, Oaowa: (only in the Doric poets and in the 
forms Oapeba, Oac0c, Oacar, &c.), Oedopat, &e. 

@anriOw*, “I bloom or flourish,” a poetic variety for Oa\Xw, 
for which Homer uses 6n\éw, and the later epic poets Oaréw, fut. 
Onrnow, perf. réOnra, part. reBadvia. 

@artw, “I bury,” fut. Oayw, perf. pass. réBappar, 1 aor. 
eOapOny, 2 aor. éragdnv. 

@édrw, see Oérw. 

Gépopac*, “I warm myself,” only in the pres. and imperf., in 
the fut. Oépcopas, aor. €Oépnv, subj. Gepéw. 

@éw, “I run,” fut. Pevoouar. See tpéyo. 

@vyyavw, “I touch,” @IL-, fut. O/Eo and OfEouas, 2 aor. EOvyov. 

@vncxw, “I die,” from @AN-, fut. Oavodpar, 2 aor. Ebavor, | 
perf. ré@vnxa, plural réOvapev, -ate, -aot, imperat. réOvaGe, subj. 
teOvnxew, optat. reOvainy, inf. reOvavar, part. teOvews, teOvnws and 
teOvelws. From ré6ynxa comes a new verb reOynxm, fut. reOynto, 
reOunEouar. 

Opurra, “I break up,” 2 aor. pass. érpudny, fut. OpupOncopar. 

@pdcnw, “I leap,” from @OP-, fut. Oopotpas, 2 aor. EPopor, 
perf. ré9opa. Another form is Oopyupas. 

@vw, “I sacrifice,” perf. réOvxa, 1 aor. pass. érvOnv. 


I. 
‘Iépum, “I establish,” has, instead of its 1 aor. pass. iSpvbny, 
the Homeric by-form SpuvOnv.. . 
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"Iw, xabivw, ‘I seat myself,” root ‘EA-, fut. xaOid, aor. éxa- 
6a and xaioa, fut. middle cabifncopar. We find also xcaOéfopas 
as from &w, imperf. éxafefouny, in the Bene xabeCounv used 
as an aor., fut. rabedotpar. 

“Input, “I set a going, " root ‘I-; the following forms are in use : 

Active, pres. inp, ins, &c. taow or leiow, tee for teOt, iad, Letny, 
iévat, iets; imperf. inv and iouy (in comp. adiouy or ndlour, 
also npiew), 3 pl. ndlecay, fut. now, 1 aor. Fea, Ionic &xa, 
perf. elxa. The 1 aor. is used only in the sing. In the 
plural we have guev, ére, Evay, or with the augment eluer, 
elre, elaay (adetcay, &c.), as from 2 aor. jy. Also in the 
moods és, o, einy, elvaz, eis. 

Passive and middle like r/Onys, i.e. teyas, &c. Perf. pass, 
elwat, elaOar, eiuévos, 1 aor. middle nxayny, 2 aor. middle 
Euny or eiumy, 1 aor. pass. €Onv or e(@nv. The 1 aor. middle 
is used only in the indic. In the moods we have od, dun», 
eiuny, EcOat, Euevos, COntt, €Oa, EDeiwny, EOjvat, éOels. 

From the perf. act. with an intransitive er we have 
(above, 347, Obs.) 

“Txvéopat, “I come,” by the side of tw and ixava, fut. owas, 
2 aor. ixoumy, perf. (only in composition) adiypas. 

_ TAacxopas, “I conciliate” or “ propitiate,” from iAdopuas, fut. 
iAdoopuat, imperat. trnOe or traOe, pres. mid. tAapac*, 

“Imrrapat, see méropas. 

"Tone, ‘I know,” in the sing. occurs only in the Doric icayus 
and toare for lonot. See FIA-. 

“Ioyw, see exw. 


K. 


Kai-vu-yas, root KA@-; the dental is also omitted (above, 
87) in xat-vos and xa-déds; perf. pass. xéxacpas, “I surpass,” 
also ‘I am distinguished by,” pl. perf. éxexdopny, part. xexacpeé- 
vos and xexadpuévos. 

Kalo, ‘“‘I burn” (uro), Attic naw, fut. xavow, 1 aor. éxavaa, 
Exna, part. «éas, xelas, and in later writers xavoas, perf. pass. 
Kéxavpat, 1 aor. éxavOnv, 2 aor. exanv, 1 aor. mid. éxeraynr*. 

Kanréo, “I call,” fut. nadréom, contr. ado, aor. éxadeoa, perf. 
Kéxdnxa, aor. pass. exAnOny, pert. pass. xéxAnpat, opt. xexArpnr, 
xéxAno, fut. pass. cAnOncopas and KexAnoopas, fut. mid. cadovpas. 


| 
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Kapvw, “I grow weary,” fut. xapyodpuas, 2 aor. Exapor, perf. 
xéxpnxa, part. KexpnKes, eexunes. 

Kavafaus*, see dryvupe. 

Ketyas, “I lie down” (a syncopated perfect), imperat. xeiao, 
subj. xéwpat, opt. xeoluny (as from xéouas), inf. xeicPac, part. xei- 
peevos, imperf. éxeiuny, fut. cetoopac. | 

Kédopac*, “TI order,” fut. cernoopar*, 2 aor. exexdounr*. 

Kevtéw, “I goad,” is regular, except that we have the epic aor. 
névoac* for cevrnaas. 

Kepavyuyt, “I mix,” fut. Kepaoe, contr. xepw, 1 aor. éxépaca, 
perf. pass. xéxpapat and xexépacpat, 1 aor. expaOny and éxepac@ny. 
Also xipyam, x(pynpt. 

Kepdaiva, “I gain,” fut. xepdava, Ionic xepdavéw, 1 aor. exép- 
Sava; also in Ionic and later writers xepdnoopas and éxépdnca. 

KevOw, “I conceal,’’ has the epic aor. xéxvOov. 

Kyédm, root KAA-, “I make anxious,” “I afflict,” “I bereave,” 
xnonow, aor. xéxadoyv, perf. xéxenda, fut. pass. xexadjoouar. We 
should refer to this root the form xexadovro, which is generally 
connected with yafouar. The anxiety of the enemy when the 
warrior was about to shoot (Hom. Jl. tv. 497, xv. 574) was as 
natural as their retreating; and as in one case the foeman is shot 
through the temple, in the other through the breast, the mention 
of retreat is rather out of place. The preposition too is wo, 
and not ava. 

Kuyava, “T overtake,” from KIX-, 2 aor. exvyov, fut. xeynow, 
2 aor. exlyny, xuyeinv, Kiyo, xiynvat, xvyels. We have also the 
Attic present Kuyydve. 

Kéypnpt, “I lend,” fut. ypyow, 1 aor. éxypyoa. 

Knr2alo, “I clang,” “make a noise,” fut. <AayEw, perf. céxrayya, 
2 perf. xéxAmya, 2 aor. Exrayov. | 

Kralo, “I weep,” Attic craw, fut. cAainow, KNaVow, KNav- 
goat and KAavoovpat. | 

Kado, “I break,” fut. «ddow, has an aor. partic. amoxdads 
(Anacr. fr. 16). 

Kyrérrre, “I steal,’’ has the perf. «éxdopa and the aor. éxAdmrnp. 

Krivo, “I incline,” fut. «rsa, aor. ExAiva, perf. xéxdixa, aor. 
pass. éxALOnv, also éxAdvOny, and rarely fut. caTaxduvjoopat. 

Kyvo*, “I listen,” imperf. éAvoy, imperat. cADOL, KrAdTe and 
KEKNUOL, KEKNUTE. 
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Kopévvupt, “I satisfy,” fut. xopéow, 1 aor. éxdpeca, perf. xexd- 
pnxa*, p. pass. xexopnuac*, Attic xexdpecpas, 1 aor. pass. éxo- 
pecOnv. 

Kpafw, “I crow,” fut. xexpafopas, 2 aor. Exparyoy, perf. xcéxpaya, 
imperat. pass. x<éxpay6e, as if from a verb in -pt. 

- Kpcpdvveps, “‘T suspend,” from KPEMA-, fut. Kpenaoo, contr. 
xpena, 1 aor. éxpéuaca, 1 aor. pass. éxpepacOny, middle xpéuapas, 
“Thang,” like torapat, fut. xpeunoopar. Another form is xprp- 
ynpt, imperat. Kpnpan®, pass. xpyuvayar 

Kpiva, “I judge,” has xpsva, Expiva, i es éxpiOnv and éxpiv- 
O@nv™. Comp. xrivo. 

Kraopat, “I acquire,” has xéxrnyas and éxrnpas, “ I possess.” 

Kretvm, “I kill,” root KTA-, fut. «revd, 1 aor. Ecresva, perf. 
éxtova, 1 aor. pass. éxraOny (in Homer only), 2 aor. eravov and 
also exray, inf. «rapevaz, part. xras ; mid. (with passive signification) 
xracOat, KTdpevos. 

KriGw, “I build,” has the part. pass. «ripevos*. 

Kvéw and xvicxm or xutaxopas, “I conceive,” fut. cujaw. The 
aor. éxvce signifies ‘he fecundated,” and xvoayévn is intransitive 
like the usual active form. 

Kuaivde and xvruvdéo, “I roll,” from xvdiw, fut. evdtow, 1 aor. 
éxudoa, pass. éxudiaOnv. 

Kuvéw, “TI kiss,” fut. Kio, aor. éxvaa. 

Kupéw, “I hit upon,” is regular, but has also the primary 
forms xvpopat, Exipov, kipaw, Exupoa. 

Kuoapeévn, see xvéw. 


A. 


Aayyavo, “I receive by lot,’ from AAX-, fut. An£ouas, perf. 
etknya, 2 aor. EXayov. An old perf. was AéAcyya. Homer has 
rAerayw, “I give by lot.” 

Aafopas and Adtupar*, “I take,” only in the pres. and imperf. 

AapBavw, “I take,” from AAB-, fut. Aypouas, perf. elranda 
(Ionic XNeAaBnxa), pass. perf. ef Anppas or A€Anupat, 1 aor. EAnPOny, 
2 aor. €\aSov. Ionic forms are Naprypouat, cXhauryapny, rédappat, 
erappOnvy. 

AavOave, “I am hidden,” root AA@-, mid. AavOavoya: and 
AnOopas, “I forget,” from AnOw, fut. Anow, perf. AEAnopat, 2 aor. 
Zra0ov, eraSeunv, mid. perf. X€dnOa. Homer has rerddw, “I 
cause to forget.’’ om 
38 
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Aaonw*, “T speak aloud,” 2 aor. éXaxoy, fut. Naxnoopas, 1 aor. 
éXaxnoa, perf. éAnxa (epic) or AéAaxa, with the signification of the 
present. | 

Aaw*, “TI wish or will,” only in Doric poetry and in 2 sing. Ax, 
3 sing. Ay, 3 pl. Awe. 

Aéyw, “I say,’’ fut. r£w, perf. wanting, p. pass. AéAeypae, 
1 aor. €déyOnv. But Aéyo, “I collect,” fut. refw, perf. etroya, 
p- pass. elreypuat, 2 aor. Edsyny. 

Aetro, ‘I leave,” perf. XéXoura, perf. pass. AéActupat, aor. 
CrelpOnv, rarely eripOnv* (Callim. Hymn. in Cer. 94) or édlarny 
(Dio Cass. xxxvil. 48). 

Aetyo and Mypdopuas, “I lick,” is regular with the exception 
of the participle Ncrecypores. 

Atraiopas*, “I desire” (connected with Aa), perf. with pres. 
signification NeAdnpas for rNeAAnpaL. 

Aturavw, by-form of Xerw, used only in pres. and imperf. 

Aliocouat* and Alrrouas (fut. Aoopas), 1 aor. écocapny and 
éNTouny. 

Aove, ‘‘ I wash,” from AOF-, fut. Xoéow, Novoew, 1 aor. éAceca, 
€déecca, contr. €Xovea, Attic pres. Aodpas (from Adopaz), imperf. 
plur. éXoupev. 

Adve, “T loose,” riew, Bdrdoa; but adOnv, Addyase. Homer 
has a 2 aor. pass. Avpny, iro, Avpro, and opt. AeAdro. Pindar has 
imper. AVOe (Fragm. 55). 

Ag, see Aaa. 

M. 


Maivouat, “I am mad,” pavovpat, cvavny, péunva, synony- 
mous with the present. But 1 aor. act. éunva means “I made 
mad’? (Eurip. Jon, 520, Iph. A. 581, according to Hermann, Arist. 
Thesm. 561). 

Mavéavo, “I learn,” from MAQ@-, 2 aor. éuabov, fut. pabyoo- 
pat, Doric pabeipat, perf. pepaPnca. 

Maprro*, ‘I seize,” perf. part. wepaprrws, 2 aor. péuaprtroy, opt. 
peparrocev, inf. parréecy. 

Mayouat, “I fight,” fut. wayécouas and (as from payéopat) 
paynoopat, Attic payotpat, 1 aor. euayecaynv, and in Homer 
evaxnoduny, perf. pass. weuaynpévos. 

Malouat, “TI seek” or ‘“desire,’’ root MA-=MEN- (above, 
107, cf.160), perf. uéuaa, peudact, pénova, pepads, also syncopated 
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pépapev, &c., pres. mid. papas, imper. pweo, 1 fut. pacopuas, Laor. éua- 
capuny: cf. daiw, Sacacba, &c. The root MEN- appears in the 
present péva, “I am fixed” or “remain,” with perf. pewévynca. 


Also in pu-pvi-oKo. 

Meipoyat*, “I obtain a share,” perf. éupopa, perf. pass. efpap- 
rat, ‘it is fated,” part. eipappévos. 

Méddm, “I am minded to do,” fut. wedAAjow, imperf. guedrov 
and 7€\Xov. 

Méao, “Iam an object of concern” (Hom. Od. 1x. 20), péropas, 
‘“‘T lay to heart,” fat. pernow, pernoopat, poetic form péuSropas, 
perf. mid. péunra. The active is generally impersonal, as pére 
pot, “it concerns me,” &c. The compound perapénres, “ it repents,”’ 
is always impersonal. 

Mevowae*, “I think,” imp. pevoiveor, 

Mévw, see palopwan 

Miaivw, “1 defile,” aor. éuiénva or éuiava, pass. aor. éutavOn 
with 3 pl. évlav0a*. 

Mnxaopa, ‘IT bleat,” 2 aor. éuaxoy, perf. péunxa, part. weun- 
Kos, weuncuia and pepaxvia. 

Méyrupt, “I mix,” and ployo* for wty-cxw from MIT-, fut. 
pikw, perf. pass. uéuvypas, 1 aor. pass. éulyOnv, 2 aor. éutynv. 

Mipyyjonmw, “I remind,” rootp MEN-=MA-, fut. act. uryjoo, 
JT will remind,” mid. pxycopuas, “I will remember,” perf. pass. 
pépynpat, but 1 aor. éuvncOny and éduvnocdpny, “I made mention” 
(above, 349). 

MOA-, “I come,” fut. porodpas, aor. Eworoy, perf. péuSrAwxa*, 
The ordinary present is the inchoative BAwoxa., 

Muxdopat, “TI roar,” fut. puenvopar, 2 aor. Euicoy, perf. uéuina. 


N. 

Nateraw*, “I dwell,” part. vacerdovea for vaserdovea. 

Natw*, “I dwell,” 1 aor. &vacca, ‘I made to dwell,” 1 aor. 
middle évaoadumny, 1 aor. pass. dvacOnv. Cf. aim and palopas. 

Nacow, “I stop up,” fut. vafw, perf. pass. vévacpat 

Necxéw, “1 quarrel,” fut. vexéow. 

Netocopa:*, see véopae. 

Népo, “I distribute,” fat. vewe or vepriow, aor. éverya, perf. vevé- 
pnka, aor. pass. éveunOnv and éveuéOnv. There is a by-form veuélo. 

Née occurs in four different senses : 

(1) Néw, “I heap,” 1 aor. évynoa, perf. pass. vévnuas and vernopat. 


yf 
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(2) Néw, “I spin,” conjugated regularly. Hence the deriva- 
tive vjOu. 

(3) Néw, “I swim,” fut. vevoodpuas, 1 aor. évevoa, perf. véveuxa 
(e.g. Plat. Resp. 441 Cc; but azévevoa, Plat. Theet.165 a; do- 
vevevxapev, Arist. Fhet. 1. 1, § 11, must be referred to azovevw). 
Hence vivo, fut. vnEowas. 

(4) Neéouas* (used only in the poets), “I go,” “return ;” in 
Homer also vedya:. Hence the form viocopa: or veiocopat, fut. 
yioopat. 

Nifw, “I wash,”’ tenses supplied from virrw. 

Nuotatw, “I nod,” fut. vuotacw and vvorako. 

Nopaw, a by-form of véuw. 


jured 
=e 


Eiéw, “I cut with the edge,” root HEF- (found in Eidos, ef. 
Bpva, Bpédos), fut. Eéow; also under the form koe, Eicar. From 
this we have Evpw, Evpéw, Evpam, “I shave,” mid. Evpoyas, éEupa- 
pny, pass. éEvpnpas. 

Enpaivw, “I dry up,” fut. Enpavd, aor. éEnpava, perf. pass. 
eEnpappas. 

O. 

"Of, “I emit a smell,’”’ from 'OA-, fut. fou, Ionic cfécw, 
perf. d6wda, with sense of present. 

Olyo, see avolyw. 

Olda, see above, under EJA- = FIA-. 

Oisalivo, oidavw, “I swell,” from gidém, fut. ofdjcw, pert. @onka. 

Olouas and olyas, “I think,” imperf. eouny and Punv: the 
other persons and moods are taken as from oléopat, fut. oincopas, 
aor. @70nv. Homer has ol, ol and o dvopas. 

Olcow, “I carry.” Pind. Pyth. 1v. 102, uses the infin. as a pre- 
sent, and we have frequently the imperat. olce, oicérw, oicere. The 
aor. av@aoas occurs in Herod.1.157; cf. also the compound oicodayos. 

Olyouas, “I am gone,” also otyvéw, fut. olynoouat, perf. 
@ynpas, olywxa and @ynxa. See épyouas. 

"Oncbaivw, dducbavo, “1 slide or slip,” fut. oducOjow, 2 aor. 
wrucbov. 

“OrAvmt, “I destroy,” from OA-, with affix -vu- (above, 102), 
fut. cAéow (Attic dra), 1 aor. dreoa, perf. CAdAexa; mid. SrArATuax, 
fut. odAovpat, perf. Srwda, “I am undone,” 2 aor. wAouny, 1 aor. 
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pass. wrécOnv. ‘The participle ddcuevos, ovdduevos is used a& an 
adjective signifying ‘“ fatal, ”” “ destructive.” | 

“Opvupt, ‘“<T swear,’ fut. Gpovpat, 1 aor. wpoca, amon, perf. 
ouopoxa, perf. pass. ouapocpat, 3 pers. duwopotar and o Riepearas 
1 aor. part. ouobels. 

“Opordaw*, “1 call,” imperf. opdxreov. 

"Opopyvumt, “I wipe off,” from "OMOPT- or “AMEPT-, fut. 
opopEw, 1 aor. dpopéa. 

"Ovivnt, “I benefit,” fut. oyyow, 1 aor. @ynca, pres. mid. 
ovivapat, aor. wvnOnv, wynunv, and later wvaynv, imper. Svqco, 
opt. ovaiwnv. For the imperf. act. adédouy was used. 

"Ovopas*, “T reproach,” fut. ovocopa:, aor. wvooduny and 
averOnyv, also wavauny, 2 pl. otverbe (Hom. Ji. xxiv. 241), for 
which Buttmann prefers ovvoc@e. 

"O€vve, “I sharpen,”’ perf. dEuyxa, perf. pass. wFvappe. 

°OIT-, see épaw. 

“Opam, “I see,” imperf. éwpwy, perf. act. éwpaxa, perf. pass. 
éwpapat. 'The other tenses are supplied from OII- and FIA-, fut. 
Goat, perf. pass. dupat, oat, drrrat, inf. ddOat, 1 aor. ddEn», 
2 perf. darwira in the poets. See EJA-= FIA-. 

"Opéyopat, “I reach after,” aor. wpéxOnv and wpe~auny. There 
ig a strengthened form dpvyvaopas. 

“Opvust*, “I excite,” fut. dpc, 1 aor. dpca, perf. pass. dpa- 
peyat, aor. apounv, 3 sing. dpro, imperat. dpco, inf. spAaz, part. 
oppévos, 2 perf. dpwpa, “I am risen,” and aor. @popa, generally 
transitive. Hence a new present pass. dpwpopat, 2 aor. wpoynr. 
Homer has épceo, as if from a present dpoopas. 

’‘Ocdpalvopas, “I smell,” fut. doppncopar, aor. doppouny and 
aappaynv. 

Ovraw*, ovrafw, “I wound,” 3 pers. 2 aor. obra, perf. part. 
pass. ovrdapevos for ovracpévos. 

’"Odelrw, “I owe,” ‘‘ must,” fut. ofecrnow. The aor. dderov 
occurs only as the expression of a wish, &@ dderov (Ionic alf 
Sedov). Homer also doubles the A, as wpedrov. 

"Oddoxave, “I owe,” “am guilty of,” “incur,” 2 aor. odreiv. 


II. 


IlatGw, “I sport,” fut. wacEowar and makotua:, but 1 aor. 
érauca, perf. mémaixa, perf. pass. mématopar and témavypat. 
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Tladrw, “I shake,” 2 aor. pass. éraAnv. In epic poetry we 
have aumeradwr*, 2 aor. act. part. from avarraddrw, ‘and wdAro as 
3 sing. 2 aor. pass. 

IlacacGac*, “to acquire,” perf. wéwapas, plup. remaunv. We 
must not confuse with this the forms derived from zraréopas. 

Ilacyw, “I suffer,” for wa0-cxw =1&0-onw, fut. reicopas, 
2 aor. éraGov, 2 perf. mérovOa, part. fem. vrerafvia in Homer. 
Cf. o7révdw. 

Ilatacow, see wAnoow, which furnishes the passive. 

Tlaréopac*, “1 eat,” éwacduny, wémacpat; cf. Satéouat, Sa- 
cacbar. 

TlelOw, “1 persuade,” pass. “I believe’’ or “obey,’’ to which 
signification also belong reloouat, wéreopas. But 2 perf. aé- 
mola signifies, “I trust.’ So also the future wi@jow*, and the 
aor. part. mOnoas". 

Tlexato, wedNaw, see mWidvnpt. 

T1é\a* or 7réAopat, “I move round,” “I am in a certain place or 
employment” (cf. versor) ; @ poetic word used also in Doric prose; 
it has the pres. and 2 aor. 2 pers. éwrdeo, 3 pers. é7rAeTo, érrev (Il. 
XII. 11), and part. wreperdopevos. Homer has also the strengthened 
form tra@déopac*, | 

Tlerapeiy*, ‘to show,’ an isolated form in Pind. Pyth. 11. 57. 

Ilécow, rértm, “I digest,” fut. répo, as if from mérre, perf. 
pass. mémeupas, 1 aor. erédOny. 

IIET-. This root appears in three verbs with the cognate 
significations: (1) “I fall.” (2) “I spread out wings in falling.” 
(3) “I fly or remain suspended in the air.”—(1) “I fall,” with 
reduplication airrw, with v affixed witvw, 2 aor. Doric éeroy, in 
other dialects érecov, fut. m. wecotpas, perf. wérrwxa or mérrqja, 
part. wremrnas, Tremrews Or TerTas. 

(2) ITETA-, in Weravvups, “I expand,” fut. reracw (Attic 
mev@), 1 aor. émétaca, Pete pass. meréraopa, Attic wrémrrapat, 
1 aor. érretacOnv. 

(3) Tlérouas, “I fly,” 2 aor. érrerounv, by sync. émrrdéunv. 
Hence mid. t%rrapyas, fut. rrjcopat, rerjcopat, 2 aor. erry, Td, 
atainv, wrnvat, mras (mid. wracOat, wrapevos), Tlérayat occurs, 
but not in Attic: also wordouat, woréopas and mataouas; but 
qeraouas in later writers. 

Tlégvov*, see DEN-. 
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TIoyvupt, anyviw, “I fasten,” fut. ano, 1 aor. érnéa, perf. 
pass. mémyypat, 1 aor. émpyOnv, 2 aor. erayny, perf. rémnya, “I 
am fixed.” 

TéAvnus, pass. wldvapat, “1 approach,” from medaw*, redravo, 
fut. weddow, perf. pass. rémAnyat, 1 aor. érAdoOny or errabny, 
3 plur. 2 aor. Asjvro, as if from wane. 

Ti durrrnpe, “T fill,” from TIAE- (rA48@, “T am full’’), imperat. 
WAnoo, opt. wAnumy, fut. rAjow, 1 aor. erdAnoa, perf. wérdyxa, 
perf. pass. mémAnopat, 1 aor. pass. érAnoOnv. In compounds, if pu 
precedes miprAnt, the first « is dropt, as in éwrimAnus; but we 
have éverriumAacay, &c. 

Idumpnyt, “I burn,” “set on fire,” as fornys, fut. rpyco, 
1 aor. Empyoa, perf. act. mémpyxa, perf. pass. rémpnopat, 1 aor. 
erpnaOnv. In compounds, if » precedes the verb, the first p is 
dropt, as in éwrlrpayres; but it is resumed if the augment inter- 
venes, a8 in évevriumpacay. 

Tivo, “I drink,” fut. wiopas (rcovpar was later), 2 aor. éziov, 
imperat. mie (the Attics said at@c). The other tenses are from IIO-, 
perf. wérwxa, pass. mémoyat. Hence also mimicxw, “I give to 
drink,” fut. wrico. 

Tlerpaccw, “TI sell,” from Tépad, fut. mepace, Attic repa 
(1repaw, “I pass over,’ makes vrepacw), perf. act. wémpaxa, perf. 
pass. mémpapat, 1 aor. érpabny, Attic fut. pass. rempacopat. For 
the middle forms, signifying “I cause to be sold,” i.e. “1 buy,” 
see mpiacbat and wréopat. 

Tiare, “I fall,” see ITET-(1). 

TI\éo, “TI sail,” root TIAEF-, fut. rrevcopas and mrevcotpat, 
1 aor. érdevoa, perf. wérdevea, 2 aor. érdwy*. An Ionic form is 
TWO. 

IlAjoow, “I strike,” fut. wrAnEw, &c., 2 aor. érAsynv, in com- 
pounds érA@yny, as Katerdaryny, “1 was struck with terror,” 2 aor. 
with redupl. mézrAyorv*. The Attic writers use wataccw as the 
active of this verb. ; 

TIAvyw, “I wash,” 1 aor. pass. évAvvOny and erdvOny. 

Ilvéc, “I blow,” root IINEF-, fat. mvevoopas and avevoodpat*, 
1 aor. &rvevoa, perf. act. rémrvevea, perf. pass, wérvipac*, “I re- 
flect,” ‘am prudent.” Homer has a form mw; ayrrvve, “ recover 
thyself.” We have the same root in ruvocw, muvoxw, “I make 
wise,” i.e. ‘inspire.’ 
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IIvéyw, “I stifle,” 2 aor. pass. émrviynv. 

Tlopeiv, eropov, “I gave,” “I distributed,” whence wérpwrat, 
part. rempwpévos, “it is fated:” cf. pe(pomas. 

WIplacOa (erptaunv, mpiaco or mpiw, rplopat, mptaiuny, 
mptapevos), used as the aor. of avéopas. 

Itapyupat, “I sneeze,” aor. érrapov. 

IItrnoow, “I crouch,” from TIET-, “I fall,” 2 aor. dual xara- 
amyrny”,as if from xatamrnpt, perf. mid. part. remrnos*. The other 
tenses are regular, rr7jfo, errnga, exraxa- 

TuvOavopat, “TI learn by inquiry,” also mevOoua, fut. arevoo- 
peat, perf. wérrvopat, 2 aor. erruOopny. 


P. 
“Patvw, “I sprinkle,” Ep. 2 plur. imper. paccare*, perf. pass. 


Eppacpat, 3 pl. éppadarar*. 

“Pélw, Epdw, “I do,” fut. péEw, Ep—w, 1 aor. pass. peybeis, 
2 perf. gopya. 

“Péw, “I flow,” root PEF-, fut. pevcouas, 1 aor. Eppevoa, 2 aor. 


xxer 


pass. éppuny, fut. punocomat, perf. éppunxa, as from puéw. 

“Pryyvupe, pryvio, “1 break,” “rend,” from FPAI’-, pyoom, fut. 
pnw, 2 aor. pass. éppaynv, 2 perf. Epparya, intransitive. 

“Puyéw, ‘I shudder,”’ 2 perf. with pres. signification épprya*. 

“Pérrrw and purréw, “I throw” and “I keep throwing” (jacto 
and jacto); in the pres. and imperf. both forms are in use, but all 
the other forms are from férro only. The ¢ is long; hence pire, 
pirat, aor. pass. eppidOny and a li For pirrackoy see above, 
p. 246. 

“Pwvvupt, “I strengthen,” pwouas, ‘I am active,” fut. poco, 
perf. pass. ppapas, imp. éppwao, “ farewell,’’ inf. eppac0at, 1 aor. 
Epp@dc' 

PP S. 

Zaow*, “I save,” occurs only as cww, but caois, cacti, caover, 
imperat. cao. We generally find the secondary form cwlw, fut. cdo, 
1 aor. éowoa, perf. cécwxa, pass. céowopas and cécwpat, 1 aor. 
éowOnv; sometimes resolved in Homer, as in the fut. cawow, &c. 

LBévvums, “I extinguish,” fat. oBéow, perf. pass. éoBeopar, 
2 aor. éoBnv, inf. o8nvar, perf. 2oPnxa in an intransitive facies 
“TI am extinguished.” 

Zevwo*, “I shake” or “drive,” from DEF- (whence also celw, 


cw, cow, ov), 1 aor. éoceva, mid. évevayny, perf. pass. 2rctpaz, 
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“T rush,” plup. déoovpny, 1 aor. éoovOnv or eovGnv (Eurip. Hel. 
1302). From od come the 3 pres. imperat. mid. covoOm, 2 pl. 
govoGe, and the 3 pres. ind. covrat, pl. codvrar. There is a 
Laconic form azreccova, “he is gone” (Xen. Hell. 1. 1, § 23). 

LaeSdvvvpe, “I disperse,” fut. cxeSdow, Attic oxedd, perf. pass. 
éoxédacyat. Another form is oxidvnyt, oxidvapar; also xedaw*, 
xedaiw* and xidynue*. 

Zx&drw, “I dry up,” transitive, fut. cxedo, mid. oxerovpas, 
fut. oxad@ or oxarynocw, 1 aor. Exxnda, perf. goxAnxa, part. 
é€oxrnws, “being dried up,” 2 aor. éoxAnv, “I was dried up,” 
fut. mid. oxAncopat. 

2«érropuas, ‘I consider,” generally in Attic takes its pres. and 
imperf. from cxomréw, but fut. cxéyropuat, aor. éoxeyrapny, perf. pass. 
éoKepspat. 

Zpaw, ournyo, “IT smear,” fat. cunow, from cud, Ionic cpéw; 
I aor. pass. dounyOnv. yrpyo is not Attic in the present. 

Lzrévdw, “TI pour out,” “I draw forth,” root SITA@- = TIIEN®., 
fut. ovrefow, perf. pass. éorretopat. Cf. wérovOa, weloopas. 

Xtepéw and ateplaxw, “I deprive,” in pass. orépomuat, aor. 
éorépny, part. orepeis. 

Lropévvups, ordpvupt, “I strew” or “lay down,” and otpav- 
vupt, fat. cropécw and otpwcw, 1 aor. dordpeca or Extpwoa, perf. 
pass. EoTtpwpyas, aor. pass. eoropécOny. 

Xrvyéw*, “I abominate,” 2 aor. Zorvyov. But 1 aor. Evruta, 
‘““T cause to shudder.”’ 

apateo, “I slaughter,” 2 aor. pass. dopaynv. 

Lalo, see cadw. 


T. 


TAA-=TAA-, “I bear,” “dare,” fut. m. tAncopas, 1 aor. in 
Homer éradaoca, perf. térrAnxa, pl. réerdapev, part. rerAnads in the 
poets; 2 aor. érAnv, TARH, TAW, TAainY, TAHVaL, TAaS (in Homer 
TétrvAaht, TeTrainv, TeTNavaL). 

TA-, “I stretch out the hand to,” imperat. 77. Hence 2 perf. 
Téraya and’ a new pres. rerayo. From this verb recvw borrows 
its perfects réraxa and rérayar. Cf. TEN- yéyaa, MEN- péuaa ; 
and see above (107). 

Tapacow, “I disturb,” has the by-form @patrw (chiefly in 
Attic poetry), and the epic perfect réerprya*. 

Téuvw, “I cut,” fut. reud, Ionic rapéw, 2 aor. Erepov, rarely 

39 


loaf 
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érayov in Attic, 2 aor. mid. érexdunv, more frequently éraudyunp, 
perf. rérunxa, perf. pass. rérunpas. 

Téprrw, “I delight,” has the pass. aor. érap¢Onv, éraprny, 
besides the regular érépp@nv, and in the epic the 1 pl. subj. tpa- 
meiopev™, 

Tepgaivo*, “I dry,” has 2 aor. pass. repojvar, and 1 aor. act. 
ETEpoa. 

Térpov*, “1 found,” has the subj. réruo, &e. 

Tevyw, “I make’’ or “construct,” is regular, red&w, érevéa, 
TéTuypat, érvyOnv. But although we have rerevyarat, “they are 
made,”’ the active form rérevya is also used in a passive sense 
(above, 347, Obs.). Hence we have the secondary verb tuyyava, 
“T hit the mark,” “I light upon,” “I am successful in obtaining” 
or “J happen on a place or person,” “I am somewhere just at a 
particular time:”’ fut. rev£oas, aor. Ervyov (epic érvynca), fut. 
tetvynxa. In Pindar roocas is an aor. synonymous with tvyeiv: 
cf. rofov, which contains the same root. 

The form tervckouas unites the meanings of revyw and .rvy- 
xavo; for tervcxecOai te is “to make ready something,” but 
TeTvaxecOai Tivos, “to aim at something.” 

Turow, “TI bring forth,” fut. réEw, réEopas, 2 aor. érexov, perf. 
TETOKA, 

Tivo, “I pay,” “ expiate,” fut. riow, perf. rérsxa, perf. pass. ré- 
Tiopas, mid. tivoyas, “to punish :” rive Ionic, rive Attic. 

TOP-, “I pierce,” found only in the aor. Zropov, ropoiv. Hence 
(1) Terpaw, “I bore,” Attic rerpaivw, fut. rerpavéw, Ionic 1 aor. 
erérpnva, also érpnoa, 1 aor. pass. érerpdvOny, perf. pass. térpnpat. 
(2) Terpaoxw, “I wound,” from fut. tpdow, perf. pass. rérpwpat, 
1 aor. érpwOny, fut. pass. tpwOjncopas and tpwdcopar. 

Toooat*, see tevya. 

Tynyo*, “1 cut,” 1 aor. érunfa, 2 aor. éruayov, intransitive 
2 aor., part. pass. Tymyels, these two in compounds. See réuvo. 

Tpére, “I turn,” perf. rérpada, perf. pass. rérpappas. 

Tpépe, “I nourish,” fut. Opéye, perf. act. rérpoda, perf. pass. 
TéOpaypat, 1 aor. €OpépOnv, 2 aor. erpdfpyv. The 2 aor. érpadov 
has in Homer a passive sense, as érpadev, “he was bred.” 


Obs. The forms rérpo¢a and rérpaga are interchanged in this verb 
and tpérw, but it seems that the o belongs to tpépw, and the a to rpéru. 


Tpéxo, “TI run,” fut. OpéFouas, 1 aor. €OpeEa rare. More com- 
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monly from APAM., fut. Spapodpas, 2 aor. epapov, perf. act. de- 
Spaymxa, pass. SeSpapynuas, perf. m. dé5poua. 

Tpwyw, “I nibble” or “eat with the front teeth,” fut. tpa£o- 
pat, 2 aor. erpayov. 

Tuyyave, see tevyo. 

Tura, “I strike,” fut. rurroe, perf. tervrrnuat, but also 
regular. 

Tf, 

‘Tdaivw, “I weave,” aor. tdnva, perf. tpayxa, perf. pass. 
Upacpat. 

“Trrepvnpuxe*, see nuvo. 

‘Trvoxyvéopat, ‘I promise,” from varleyopas, fut. vrooyncopat, 
perf. vmréoynpuar, 1 aor. varecyéOnv, imperat. varooyéOntt, 2 aor. 
uTeryounv. See yw. 


qd, 


@AT’-, “T eat,” has only the fut. dayoyase (which is Hellenis- 
tic), and 2 aor. &payov. The other tenses are formed from écOiw 
and "EA-. 

Paivw, “I show,” aor. éfyva; intransitive épavOnv, epavny, 
davoipat, pavncopat, wéepacpas, wédnva, ‘1 am manifest’’ (above, 
347). 

Pedouat, “I spare,” fut. deloouas, perf. méperopas, epic aor. 
mepidopuny*. 

@MEN-, “TI kill,” has aor. éredvov, and perf. pass. mépapaz, 
3 sing. mépara, 3 pl. wépavra, inf. wepacba, fut. mepyoopar. 
Cf. MEN-, &c. and see above, (107). 

@épw, “1 bear,”’ root PEP-, only in the pres. and imperf.; 
the other tenses are supplied from OI- = FET- (comp. “weigh,” &c.), 
"ENEK-, ’ETK-, Ionic évedxw, fut. ofa, oicopar (also as a pres. 
inf. ofaecv, imperat. oloe), aor. nveyxa and jveyxov (Ionic 7jvetKa), 
perf. act. évyvoya, pass. évnveypas (Ionic évnverypat), 1 aor. nvéyOnv 
(Ionic 7vetxOnv), fut. pass. eveyOnoopar and oicOncopar. The 
derivative gdopéwm is conjugated regularly, but there is an epic 
infin. dopjvas. 

Pevryw, “I flee,” fut. PevEowas and devEotya, perf. wédevya, 
2 aor. puyor, perf. pass. wépuypat. 

Dryui, “1 say,” root PA-, like tornuc; but the imperfect épny 
is generally an aorist like elzrov, the frequentative dacxw, EpacKov 
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being used to express the continuous act of speaking. In conver- 
sations we find the shorter form nut, as in & nyt, aat, mai, “boy! 
boy! Isay;” qv & eyo, “said 1;” 48 ds, “said he,” and in epic 
writers 7, ‘“‘ he said.” 

@Gavw, ‘‘I come before,” “ anticipate,” from d6aa, fut. $Odae, 
1 aor. pOaca, perf. act. épOaxa. Also fut. POjcopat, 2 aor. EPOny, 
G06, POainv, POjvar, POas, 2 aor. mid. part. POapefs. 

P6iw, “I destroy,” trans., and GOivw, “I fall” or ‘ waste 
.. away,” which takes its tenses from the middle voice of 0a, fut. 
POicopar, pass. EPOiuae (3 pl. EpOuwrac), part. POiuevos'. Hence 
POivéw and pOerives. 

Ppafo, ‘I say,” 2 aor. epic Téppadov® or éréppadoy*. The 
mid. and pass. signify ‘to remark,” and the middle also means 
“to consider.” 

Dpéw*, “I carry quickly,” Boi dopéw, occurs only in compo- 
sition, exdpeiv, etodperv, ape, imperat, elodpes, as if from a 
verb in -0. 

@ulava: (= puyeiv, Hesych. as from pufnpe), “to flee,’”’ 2 perf. 
part. meputis* (Hom. Jl. xxt. 6, &c.). The grammarians also 
give a form ¢utaw, whence part. aor. pass. dutyOévres, Nic. Ther. 
825. 

@Pvaracow, “I watch,” is regular, but in Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 
538, we have the imper. 2 aor. mpodvrAayOe. 

iw, “I bring forth,” fut. dow and ducopar, perf. répuxa, 
wépva*, 2 aor. pur, “I am by nature” (above, 323). “E¢uny is 
a later form. ; 

X. 

Xalopas, see xndw. 

Xatpw, “I rejoice,” fut. yarpyow, in later writers yapnoopas, 
2 aor. éyapny, perf. act. xeydpnxa, pass. keyapnuas and Kéyappat. 
In epic, 2 aor. xeyapounv, 1 fut. xeyxapnow, and 1 aor. mid. 
exnpapny. 

Xavdave, “I grasp” or “contain” (as a vessel), 2 aor. éyador, 
perf. xéyavba, fut. yeloopar. Cf. o7éviw. 

Xéw, “I pour,” fut. yevow, Attic yéw, 1 aor. Exeva, Eyevoa, 
Attic yea, perf. act. xéyvxa, pass. xéyvpat, 1 aor. éyvOnv. 

Xpaicpety*, “to help,” indic. 2 aor. éypaicpor, fut. yparocunoe, 
1 aor. éypaicpnoa. 

1 In Hom. Od. v. 110, 133, VII. 251, we should read &péider for EpOcBor. 
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Xpaw has five different formations and meanings : 

(1) Xpaw, “TI deliver an oracle,” infin. yp7jv, aor. pass. éyp7- 
aOny, perf. Kéypnopat. 

(2) Kéypnue, “TI lend,” fut. ypyow, mid. «/ypapyat, I borrow,” 
fut. ypyoopat, aor. éypnodunv. 

(3) Xpdopat, “I use,” is regular; but xéypnuac in epic Greek 
means “I stood in need.” 

(4)- Xpn, “it is necessary,” oportet (impers.), opt. ypeln, subj. 
xen, inf. yprvar, ypyv, imperf. éypqv, more frequently ypiy, part. 
xXpéwv, Attic for ypaov, fut. ypnoes. 

(5) “Azéypn, “it is enough,” 3 pl. dwoypdov, inf. amoyphy, 
part. awoypav, -doa, -dy, imperf. dréxpn, fut. adroypnoe. The 
Ionians wrote d7éxpa. 

——— Xpavvupt, yporvio, “T colour,” from ypow, ypdo, ypdto (all 
properly signifying “to touch the skin” or “ surface’), fut. xpdow, 
1 aor. éxpwoa, perf. pass. céypwopar. 


v., 


Wado, “TI rub,” inf. iv, fut. yaow, &. 
Wuyxo, “TI cool,” 2 aor. pass. éyuyny, &e. 


0. 

"0.6éw, “TI push,” fut. dow or @Ojow, imperf. dwGouy, 1 aor. 
waa, inf. doa, perf. act. gona, pass. wopat, 1 aor. dacOny, fut. 
pass. wcOPncopat. 

"Ovéopas, “I buy,” has the pass. aor. éwv78nv with syllabic 
augment, and the perf. édvnuae both passive and deponent. The 
Attic writers also used, as the aor. of this verb, érpiaynv, mplaco 
or wpiw, Tpiwpat, mpralunv, mplacOar, TpLapevos, from the same 
root a8 mimpacKw. 


PART IV. 
DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION. 


§ I. Prefatory Remarks. 


354 From the formation of individual words, and their in- 
flexion through the various modifications of the noun and verb, 
Greek Grammar naturally passes on to consider the cognate, but 
subsequent, procedure, by virtue of which (1) an existing noun or 
verb develops itself into a secondary noun or verb, or (2) two dis- 
tinct words are combined in one, and furnished with a single set of 
inflexions: the former we call derivation; the latter is termed com- 


§ Il. (1) Derivation. 


355 In considering the subject of derivation, which was at 
one time regarded as including the whole of etymology, but which 
comparative grammar has reduced to a subordinate position, we 
have two distinct questions proposed to us. We have to examine, 
on the one hand, the process of derivation, or the machinery by 
which the new form is produced; and, on the other hand, the ori- 
gin of the new form, or the classification of the derivatives accord- 
ing to the kind of words of which they must be regarded as modi- 
fications or extensions. ‘The former of these inquiries is the most 
profound and difficult that could be proposed to the philological 
student. We must therefore be contented in this place with indi- 
cating rather than developing the results’. The latter is a very 
easy and simple task, and it is of great practical utility to the stu- 
dent. It shall therefore be exhibited with all the necessary details. 


§ IT. (A) Process of Derivation. 


5 The process of deriving one word from another is effected in 
© same way as the formation of words in the first instance, 


1 The subject is fally discussed in the New Cratylus, book 111. chap. 3. 


pm 
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namely, by the addition of pronominal elements, so that a new 
crude form becomes the vehicle of the inflexions. There is natu- 
rally more variety in the secondary formations of nouns than in 
those of verbs. For while the person-endings of the verb have 
anticipated one prominent distinctive use of all three pronominal 
elements, the cases of the noun are, as we have seen, connected 
only with a special development of the second and third elements. 
Hence, in the derivative forms we find the converse. In the nouns 
all three pronominal elements are used, in their distinctive senses, 
and in combination with one another, to form nominal derivatives, 
while the verbal derivatives are limited to that special develop- 
ment of the second and third elements, which we find in the cases 
of the noun. 


(a) Derivative Nouns. 


356 In the formation of nominal derivatives we observe that 
the first pronominal element expresses that the thing proceeds from, 
or immediately belongs to, the subject ; the second, that it has a rela- 
tion to the subject; the third, that it is a mere object, or something 
removed from the proximity of the subject. 

a. The first pronominal element, in the derivative forms of 
nouns, appears generally as y-; rarely, if ever, as 7-. 

b. The second very frequently as o-, t-, y-, x-, Ti-, TU-, u-, 0-, 
5-. 

c. The third only as r- or v-. 

d. The forms p-, A-, as degenerations from the other dental — 
liquid v, representing the third element, play a prominent part in 
the formation of nouns. 

e. The first element is combined with the third, under the 
forms p-v, u-T; with the second, after the third, in p-y-i-, p-v-«-. 

jf; The second element is combined with the first under the 
form o-y-; with the third as F-t-, o-v-, -v-, Ti-r-, d-v-; with p-, 
as Tl-p-. 

g- The third element is combined with A, p, in T-A-, t-p, and 
doubled in -1-1-, -v-r. 


357 The following are examples of these formations: 


a. tt-uy, “an honouring” or “ appreciation” proceeding from 
the subject; yv7-un, “a calling to mind;” zér-pos, “a falling.” 
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Often with o, 6 prefixed (above, 91), as Sec-yds, “a binding ;” 
Oea-pos, “a placing.” The force of this ending is well shown by 
a comparison between the Latin primus, “‘the first of a series be- 
ginning with the subject,’’ and the Greek mpd-ros, “the last of a 
series ending with the subject :’’ between al-mus, “the nourisher,”’ 
and alu-m-nus, ‘the nourished.”’ 


b. jlun-ois, “San imitation ;”’ dA-la, “a friendliness ;” ¢rro- 
TNS = larqri-KOs = imrire-vs, “equestrian” or “having relation to a 
horse ;” édn-rvs, “an eating;” oupi-duos, “of or belonging to 
fate ; Snud-cvos, “ popular,” and the like, are all relative or quali- 
tative words, and recall the sense which properly attaches to the 
genitive case. Sometimes -y appears for -va, as in evy-y, “a 
praying.” 

c. ypamr-rés, “written; ypic-rés, “‘anointed;’’ dei-vds, “dread- 
ed;”’ cepu-vds or cen-rds, “revered,” are all objective words, ex- 
pressing the results of an action. 


d. Words in -dos and -pos generally correspond to those in 
-vos; comp. Se-Ads with der-vés, and both with dirus ; peya-dos 
with mag-nus ; Xvy-pés with oruy-vds; éyO-pos with [€]E€-vos, Ke. 

e. A combination of (a) and (c) expresses the action, as pro- 
ceeding from the subject, in connexion with its results (above, 79): 
thus, from wpay-ya-us we might have mpay-pés, “a doing,” and 
mpary-uny, “a doer” (a), and we have really qroAv-mrpay-powy, “he 
who does much,” mpdafts = mpax-ouw, “a relative doing’ (6), 
mpayo-s = mpayo-r and mpax-rds, “done’’ (c), and by a combina- 
tion of (a) and (c) we have mwpay-pa-t- = mpay-pevr- (107) and zre- 
apary-yé-vov, “ done as the result of doing.” This last combination 
may take in addition (5), as in ap-po-vi-a, ap-po-vi-xés, in which 
case the quality connected with or produced by the result is ex- 
pressed, as well as the result itself: for we have ap-yos=“a 
joining ;” ap-po-vi-a=‘‘the quality produced by such a joining;”’ 
ap-yo-vi-xds = “the sort of person who possesses such a quality.” 

f- When (8) is combined with (a), the relative word becomes 
sulyective, a8 adw-ows, “a taking; drd-ol-pos mraay, “a song of 
triumph on taking.” When we have (b+c), the relative word be- 
comes objective, as das = pa-For, “that which is of the quality of 
light; xaddo-cv-vn, “that which is of the quality of beauty”’ 
(nearly equal to naddo-s = KaANo-7); adnO-1-vds, “made up of that 


’ 
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which is true;” to6-rn-s = iod-rya-r-s, “ equality ;” ayOn-Seyv, “ an- 
noyance,”’ i.e. that which is of the quality of grief or pain. When 
vt- is combined with p-, we have only a qualitative extension of 
the meaning of t:-; compare ot«7-Twp with oixn-rtys; S0-Typ, d0- 
tetpa with 56-rns, &e. 

g. We have the combination 7 + p (sometimes Op) in the com- 
paratives of adjectives, and in words signifying instrumentality, or 
a thing carried farther in a certain direction; ++ A is more rarely 
used in the same sense; compare codw-tepos, “farther in wisdom;”’ 
Bapa-Opov, “farther in depth ;” éyé-rAn, “the handle at the end of 
the plough.” The combination ++7 marks the superlative, as 
copw-ratos, “first of a series of wise men.” The combination 
y-r, which is the third person-ending of the plural verb, is of con- 
stant use in the formation of active participles; it implies collection: 
compare 7as = 1d-vr-s with qua-ntus, and the names of towns, such 
as Tapas = Tapa-vrs with Zarentum. 


(8) Derivative Verbs. 


358 In order to see what verbs are derivative and what are 
primitive, it is necessary to classify all verbs according to the 
genesis or origination of their crude forms. The conjugations given 
above (299) are arranged according to the characteristic of the root, 
and are designed for the convenience of the learner. The true clas- 
sification, however, depends upon the contrivances adopted for the 
formation of a present tense from the root as exhibited in the 
second aorist. 


359 I. Primitive verbs, or those which are not formed from 
existing nouns or verbs. 


(a) The simplest and oldest verbs are those which are formed 
from a monosyllabic root, which is prefixed to the person-endings 
(a) without any change, as ei-ui=éo-p/; (b) with guna or some 
ectasis involving perhaps a vowel of connexion, as ¢y-pi=da-ya-pl; 
(c) with reduplication without guna, as ql-mrw (root rrer-); (d) with 
reduplication and guna, as ri-On-us = 1t-0é-ya-pt; (e) with an hy- 
perthesis of guna (above, 145), as oret8w for orlB-yw, devyw for 
guyya, Lat. fugio. 

Obs. The vocalization shows ‘that even such verbs as Aéyw and 


orpépw must have been formed by some strengthening insertion or affix 
(above, 20). 


40 
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(6) Another class adds » to the root, as in réu-»y-o. This is 
sometimes accompanied by an euphonious ectasis of a labial or gut- 
tural in the root, as in Aa-p-Ba-ve, Te-y-ya-ve, which is perhaps 
due to hyperthesis (above, 110). The same element sometimes ap- 
pears as 7, after labials and gutturals: thus we have tvz-1-w, root 
TuTr-, KpUTT-T-w, Toot xpuB-, Tix-r-w, root Tex-. In some verbs we 
have a combination of v and F in this strengthening adjunct: this 
appears a3 yy=y-va in Sap-vy-pe, wid-vy-ys, &c.; ag wy in Cevy- 
vu-pt, where there is also a guna or expression of ca, indicated in 
such cases as ofé-v-vyys by a reduplication of the ». The vowel in 
vi-, and even in yu-, may precede the liquid which it articulates. 
Thus we have ¢aiva, édavvw from the roots da- and éAa-. 


360 II. Secondary verbs, or those which are obviously de- 


rived from existing nouns or verbs. 


The pronominal affixes used to form derivatives of this class are 
the same in kind with those used to strengthen the present in the 
other case, and most of them are found in the derivative nouns. 


The terminations most in use for this purpose are the following : 
-dw, -éo, -0w, -afw (=ad-yw), -ikw (= 8-yw), -ufw (= vd-yw), -loxe, 
-voKe, -eUw, -alyw, -vvw; as Ti-a-w from Tin, Prd-é-w from diros, 
pucO-o-w from picbos, oxev-a-tw from oxeun, vou-i-Cw from voyos 
Or véu-w, yap-l-oxw from yay-éw, peOv-onxw from peOu-w, rraid-ev-w 
from sais (7raié-s), onu-ai-ve from ofjpa, ev0-v-vw from evOvs: the 
termination -¢-Ow, -v-@w seems to be appropriated to derivatives 
from simple verbs; for instance, drey-é-Ow from préyw, POcv-v-Ow 
from ¢Oivw, where it will be observed that the e represents «, which 
often follows yy, and v belongs to the vv of the primitive form. The 
termination -i-ox«-, -v-ox- is inserted between the root and the 
strengthening pronominal adjunct v in the verbs d¢d-icx-d-va, 
ad-v-ox-a-vo, &c. 

Obs. 1 There are some verbs in -dw, -ew, which must not be classed 
among these secondary derivatives. Such are dpa-w=SpdFe, which must 


be connected with Spar-=Gepar-: of. Sparérys: xadéw = xadéFo, con- 
nected with xXéFos, xAvw, &c. 


Obs. 2 On the other hand, a derivative affix is not uently 
lost by assimilation, and the verb becomes a simple barytone; thus we 
pai ™pacow for xpay-yw from zpay-os (79,103), ayyé\Aw for ayyéA-yw 

* *yyeros, xoxiAdw for oikiA-yw from zoixidos, xabaipw for xabdp- 
~+ FO W70M Kabapds, xupécow for wupér-yw from wuperos, de. 
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§ IV. (B) Classification of Derivatives. 


(a) Derived Substantives. 


361 Substantives are derived (1) from verbs, (2) from adjec- 
tives, (3) from other substantives. 


(1) Substantives derived from Verbs. 


(a) Substantives denoting the agent or person who carries out 
the action of the verb. 


(aa) The most common termination is -rns (gen. -rov), fem. 
-Tpis (gen. -tpidos), -rpos (gen. -Tpov), -rwp (gen. -ropos) or -Tpia 
(gen. -rpias) or -tis (gen. -rid0s) ; less common is -ryp (gen. -Tnp0s), 
fem. -reipa (gen. -reipas). These nouns are formed in the same 
way as the verbals in -rds and -réos, and there is no doubt that the 
terminations are connected. Thus we have avaAnrns, “a flute 
player” (from avAciv), fem. avAnrpls and avAnrpia; KxedevoTys, “a 
commander’’ (from xedevm); paOnrns, “a disciple” (from pa-y- 
Gavew), fem. pabytpis; opynotns and poet. dpynoryp, “a dancer” 
(from opyeicOaz), fem. opynotpia; Spaarns or Spnornp, ‘a labourer”’ 
(from dpav), fem. Spyjoreus ; mpodérns, “a traitor’ (from mpodiédovas), 
fem. mpodoris; iatpos, “a healer” (from dacOac); cwrnp, “a sa- 
viour” (from caotv, cw-few), fem. cwrerpa; evvactnp, evynTnp oY 
evvatnp, “a husband” (from evvav, evva-few), fem. evvacrerpa, 
eUVaTELpA, EUYNTELPA, EVYNTpLA; pyTwp, “an orator” (from the root 
of el-py-xa); and secondary derivatives like avarwp, auntwp from 
matnp, uyrnp. Words formed with the ending -rys have some- 
times, but rarely, a passive sense; thus yevérns means “a son” 
(Soph. Gd. T. 470); arérns, “dishonoured”’ (Ausch. Agam. or : 
xuacobérns, “ bound with ivy” (Pind. Fr. 45, 9). 


Obs. With regard to the accentuation of these derivatives, it is 
to be observed (a) that the nouns in -rys are paroxytone when they are 
proper names, when they are dissyllable, or when, being polysyllable, 
they have a short penultima; thus we find ‘Opéorys, pevorys, Seoworys. 
But if the penultima is long, the word is oxytone ; thus we find zourjs, 
Sixacrys. Exceptions: xpirys (but in compounds with any other word 
than a preposition it draws back its accent, as in ovetpoxpirys), euperys, 
Suvdorys ; ; and in Attic Greek derivatives from liquid verbs, as waArjs, 
moutATys, &c. (b) The nouns in -rpp and -rpis are oxytones, (c) Those 
in -rpia and -retpa are proparoxytones. 


(66) The terminations -y5 (gen. -ov) from verbs in -éw, -as 
(gen. -ov) from verbs in -dw, and -os (gen. -ov) from consonantal 
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verbs, are less common and are generally confined to compounds; 
such are ovror@Ans, “a corn-factor’”’ (from mwdAé«iv); dprGoOnpas, 
“a fowler” (from @npav); otparmyos, ‘a general” (from ayew); 
but we have simple nouns, such as tpodds, “a nurturer” (from 
Tpépw); tayos, “a marshaller (from tacow); 7rop7rés, “a con- 
ductor” (from zéuzrewv) ; aowdds, “a singer” (from aeSevv). 

Obs. Nouns in -ys and -as are paroxytone, but verbal derivatives in 
-os are oxytone, perhaps to indicate the loss of a consonant affix ; this 
distinguishes them from words like {wypddos and ABoBoros, which, as 


we shall see, are not derived from ypadw and Baddw, but from part) 
and BoAn. 


(cc) It 1s difficult to decide whether the nouns of agency in 
-evs are derivatives from verbs, or from other nouns; according 
to their meaning they are verbal derivatives; thus ¢7evs, though 
it is anterior to (mrevw and imeia, cannot come immediately 
from fmros, but must involve some derivative verb, now lost; 
similarly oxage’s, “a digger” (from oxamrew); xvadevs, “a 
fuller’’ (from xvarrrew); ypadevds and ypayparevs, “a writer ;” 
moprrevs, “an attendant” (cf. zropmds"), &c., bear verbal significa- 
tions quite as immediate as the corresponding verbals in ~-7 or -e/a 
(below, (hhk)). See however (3), (d), (aa). 


(6) Substantives denoting the action or result of the action. 


(aa) Nouns in -ous (-£ts, -fis) and -ola (all fem.) denote 
generally the action itself, as incomplete or in progress; thus we 
have mpafkts, “the doing” (from mpaccev); avo, ‘the in- 
creasing’ (from avéavew); @voia, “the sacrifice’ (from @vev) ; 
Soxipacla, “the scrutiny” (from Soxuualev). But some of these 
denote the result of the action, as ddots, which means both “a 
gift’ and “a giving” (cf. the English “ dose’’). 

(6b) Nouns in -ca (fem.) have the same meaning as those in 
-ots, Compare dd£a with doancis, both from Soxeiy. 


(cc) Nouns in -res and -ru¢ (all fem.) correspond in meaning 
and in origin with those in -ovs and -rys, only they are rarer and 
more poetical ; of these we have partis, “a speaking”’ (from davac); 
paris, “a thinking” (from palecOat); amvoris, “an inquiring” 


U 


(from aruvOdvecOa); ednrvs, “an eating” (from éoOiew) ; éemyrvs, 


1 Tlouwetés, in the sense ‘one who goes in a procession,” is found only in 
Thucyd, vi. 58. 
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“a friendly speaking” (from edzrety, cf. émrnrys); opynotus, “a 
dancing”’ (from dpyeioOaz, cf. ooynorys). 


(dd) Nouns in -pog (all masc.) generally and properly express 
the action itself, but, like some of those in -ows, denote also the 
result of the action ; thus we have Svwy-ués, both “a pursuit or pur- 
suing’’ and “a being pursued” (from Scaicecv) ; Oeo-pds, “a laying 
down” or “the law as laid down” (from riévat); cec-yds, “a 
shaking” or specifically ‘an earthquake”’ (from cedew) ; omac-p0s, 
‘Ca drawing” or “cramp” (from ody); ora6-yés, “a standing” or 
“station” (from iotavas); mop0-yos, “a passing” or “ place for 
passing,” “‘a ferry” (from zefpew). By the side of these we seem 
to have nouns of agency in -pyy or -ywy, a8 mrot-ynv, “a shepherd;” 
av0-unv, “a depth;” aye-pov, ‘a leader;” xnde-pov, “one who 
cares for;”’ Sartu-wov, ‘a feaster ;"’ yvo-yov, “an indicator ;” be- 
sides many adjectives, simple and compound (below, 362, (2), (c)). 


(ce) Nouns in pa-r=pevr (all neuter) denote sometimes the 
result of an action, sometimes the product of the act, and sometimes 
the object which causes the verbal state; and they seem to be 
formed from the nouns of agency in -yey (-ynv) or -pov (-pov) 
which have just been mentioned: thus we have mpayya, ‘a deed” 
or “result of action” (from mpaccev), compare a-mpay-pwr, 
moAu-trpay-pov, &c.; tolnwa, “a poem” or “product of com- 
position’’ (from zrovety) ; pvjpa, “a memorial” or “ that which causes 
remembrance” (from pupvnoxew), compare pynuwv; xoddvpa, “a 
hindrance’ or “ what hinders” (from xwAvewv); vonya, “that which 
is perceived” (from voeiy), compare vonuwv. 

(ff) Nouns in -yy (all fem.) correspond in meaning rather to 
the neuters in -yar than to the masculines in -yos; thus we have 
ypauun, “a line drawn” (from ypadev), cf. ypaypa, “a thing 
written ;"’ Séopn, “a bundle” (from Setv), cf. Seapds, “a binding, 
a band, bond or fetter ;”” rt), ‘‘ honour, price’ (from rev); oyun, 
“a report” (from gdavat); pvnyn, “record,” “memory” (from 
ptpynoxey), cf. pvnjpa, ‘a memorial.” 


Obs. It will be observed that the accentuation of these derivatives 
is not consistent, and the attempts to explain the inconsistency are not in 
accordance with the facts, or with a correct view of etymological ana- 
lysis. One of these explanations is that nouns derived from the perf. 
pass., 2 perf., and 2 aor. act. are oxytone; but this does not apply to pny, 
or explain xvypy, Sdeopy, orfapy, &c. Another explanation is that the 
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accent remains on the root syllable when it is strengthened by some 
special ectasis; but this again does not apply to rizy. It seems to us 
that the variations spring from an original but no longer obvious differ- 
ence of form. Thus rizq is formed from ri-pa-éa, involving the affix 
pa=par; whereas pv7p7, ypaypy, &c. are merely parallel to the forms 
in -par-, with which they are nearly synonymous, and do not presume 
their intervention. 

(gg) Nouns in -os = or- (gen. -eos, -ovs), which are necessarily 
neuter, stand on precisely the same footing as the nouns in -yar7, 
with which, as we have seen (above, 182), they ultimately agree in 
flexion. They denote the result or product of the action; thus we 
have «760s, “sorrow” (from xydev); yévos, “birth” (from yiy- 
veoOa); aos, pus, “light” (from daivew); tetyos, “a wall” 
(from revyeww, cf. redyos, Totyos); yebdos, “a lie” (from wevde- 


oa). 


(hh) Nouns in -os (masc.) and -y or -a (fem.) express the 
action of the verb, and sometimes the result also; as Adyos, “a 
speaking or discourse” (from Aéyew) ; ypady, “a writing or paint- 
ing,” both as the act and as the result or production (from ypa- 
dev) ; puyy, “a fleeing or exile” (from qevyewv); povn, “a re- 
maining,” also “an abode” (from pévewv); omopos and ovropa, 
“a sowing” and “the seed” (from ove(pew); dopa, “ carrying,” 
“bringing,” “motion,” but gdpos, “the thing brought” (from 
gépew). The ending -ca is confined to nouns of this class derived 
from verbs in -evew, as Bacirela, “a reigning” (from Baotreverv) ; 
pavreia, ‘a prophesying”’ (from pavrevec Oat). 

Obs. The rule for the accentuation of these nouns is generally sug- 
gested by the fact that 7 involves a special affix with a consonantal 
initial, so that y=a=yaod; thus while we have owdopo-s we have 
oxop-a = owop-yaoa, while we have evxo-s (gen. -ovs) we have ey-7 = evx- 
yaoa. But there are many words in -y in which this affix must have 
represented ui=od ; compare dofa, podca with Six-y, vix-n, Kop-7, TUX-7, 
BdaB-y. 


(2) Substantives derived from Adjectives. 


Abstract nouns corresponding to our words in -ness, -dom, 
-hood, &c., are formed in -ta (-e1a, -o1a), -Tns (gen. -TyTOs), -cvrn, 
-as (gen. -ados)—all feminines—and -os (gen. -ous), necessarily 
neuter—from the corresponding adjectives; thus we have codia, 
“Wisdom (from coos) ; arnOaa, ‘ truthfulness” (from adnOns) ; 

ta, “kindness "(from eUvous) ; Bpasuris, “ slowness” (from 
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Bpadvs); pecporns, “littleness”’ (from expos) ; Sscatoovvn, “ right- 
eousness”’ (from Sixatos) ; cwappoovvn, “ sound-mindedness”’ (from 
cadpav); povas, ‘oneness, unity, an unit” (from povos); Taxos, 
“temporary swiftness,” and taxurys, “habitual swiftness” (from 
Taxus). 

Obs. 1 Nouns in -rys, -ryros are generally paroxytone ; the follow- 


ing are oxytone: zrorys, Syiorjs, Bpadvryjs, taxuTys, avdporys ; but rpa- 
xurys and xovdorys are so accentuated only in the Attic dialect. 


Obs. 2 Nouns in -owvy are generally derived from adj. in -wy, and 
Sixacoovvy is the only word in common use formed from an adj. in -os. 
Some few of these are formed from substantives; such are derroawy 
from Seordrys, Oepioroovvn from Oépis, KAerroovvn from xAérrys, par- 
roouvy from payris, raAacpoovvy from mradacpa, Texvoovvy from réxvy. © 


(3) Substantives derived from other Substantives. 


(a) From nouns of agency in -rys and -rxp (-tpos), -evs, we 
have other substantives in -rypsov, -Tpov, -Tpeov, -Tpa, signifying 
the place, means, or instrument of action; thus from zorys we 
have wornpwv, “a cup;” from épyaorns or épyaotnp we have 
épyactypiov, “a workshop ;” from axéorns, “a mender,” we have 
axéotpa, “a darning-needle ;” from tarpés, “a surgeon or phy- 
sician,’ we have tatpeiov, “a surgery.” So also we have rpodetov, 
“the pay for nurture,” from tpogevs; Aoyeiov, “the speaking- 
place” (the stage), from Aoyevs ; xovpetov, “a barber’s shop,” from 
KOUpeUs. 

(6) From nouns of action in -ous, -os, -n, and the like, we have 
formations in -vov, -evov of the same meaning as the last named; thus 
from yupvacts, ‘exercise,’ we have yupvacioy, “a school for 
exercise ;”’ from Adyos, “ speaking,” we have Agyor, “an oracle; ” 
from $Oépos or dOopa we have ¢Oopiov, “a means of destruction,” 
&c. In the case of compounds this formation is very common; 
thus we have cuprdcwr, xuvpyécwov, vavaryov, KaTipyopiov, apyai- 
péovov, Newtroragwv, &c. 

(c) Feminine designations are derived from the masculine 
nouns, as mentioned above (151, cf. 361, (a), (aa)). 

(2) Personal designations signifying locality (genttle names) 
or parentage (patronymics) are thus derived from their primitive 
nouns : 

(aa) Gentile names are formed in -evs, fem. -és (gen. -édes), 
-irns, fem. -ires (gen. -(ridos), -arns, fem. -atis (gen. -atidos), -47TNS, 


a 
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fem. -#7Tis (gen. -77TWos), -adrns, fem. -@ris (gen. -wridos), or as 
adjectives in -vos (-atos, -etos), -avds, -nvds, -ivos, the latter being 
generally appropriated to places beyond the limits of Greece 
proper; thus we have Meyapevs, fem. Meyapis, from Méyapa; 
’"ABEnpirns, fem. "ABSnpitis, from "ABSjpa; wapriarys, fem. 
Lwapriatis, from Laraprn; Adywyrys, fem. Alywiris, from Al- 
yiwva; Luxedwrns, fem. Yecedsdris, from Lucedia; KopivOvos from 
Képuw6os; *A@nvaios from ’AOjvar; ’Apyetos from “Apyos; "Aova- 
vos from ’Acla; ’ABvdnves from “ABvdos; Tapavrivos from Tapas ; 
Prraotos for Provvrios from PrLovs (above, 107). 

(6b) Patronymics are formed with the endings -iys (-edns, 
-oidns), fem. -/s (gen. -idos); -adns, -vadns, fem. -as (gen. -ados), 
and in the poets -/wy (gen. -wvos), fem. -cavn and -ivn; thus, Aap- 
Savidns, fem. Aapdavis, a descendant of Aapdavos; Indeldns, II7y- 
Aniadyns and IIndelwv, a descendant of IInAevs; TlavOoiéns, a son 
of IlavOoos; Bopeadns, fem. Bopeas, a child of Bopéas; Kpoviwr, 
a son of Kpdvos; "Axprovovn, a daughter of "Axpiows; ‘Adpacrivn, 
a daughter of “Adpacros. 


(e) Conversely the name of the locality is derived from that 
of the person; thus we have "Irad/a from "Irados; Aaxwvla from 
Aaxwv. The designation ‘EX\Xas is sometimes used as the femi- 
nine of "EAAn», in the signification “Grecian,” and more frequently, 
with perhaps an ellipsis of y7 or yOwy, it denotes the land in which 
the "EAAnves dwelt. There are also derivative adjectives, “EAA7- 
vixos, ‘EXAnvwos and ‘EXAnvis, and the first and last of these are 
used as proper names. 


(f) Words signifying diminution or exaggeration are thus 
derived : 

(aa) Diminutives are formed in -cov, -®ov, -ts, -ioKxos, -ionn, 
-aptov, -UAALov, -vAAs, -Udpiov, -vdsov, and in the case of lower 
animals in -iéevs, all of which seem to belong to the same class as 
the gentile names and patronymics; thus we have masdiov, mraida- 
ptov, tradloxos, wawdlonn from mais; peipaxvoy and petpaxvAdov 
from peipa£; vncidiov, vncis and vnovdpiov from vicos ; axavOudrNis 
from dxavOa; ‘yevervAds from yevérns; ixOvdcov from ixO’s; Swii- 
gov from Sa@ov; aeridevs from aeros. 

Obs. 1 The accentuation of the other diminutives is invariably as 
given above; for those in -voy the following rule holds, with the single 
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exception of wedéov: if the diminutive has more than three syllables, or 
if all its three syllables are short, it is proparoxytone, as zadapioy, 
petpaxiov, poptov ; but trisyllables which constitute a dactyl are paroxy- 
tone; as BiBAiov, Onpiov, xpaviov, hopriov, macdiov. 

Obs. 2 Some of these diminutive forms are used without any diminu- 
tive meaning; as Oypiov, “a wild beast;” BiBrLov, “a book;” doprior, 
“a burthen ;” zediov, “a plain,” &c. Just so a diminutive has become 
the only designation for the thing, and the primitive is lost, in other 
languages; e.g. puella is the only Latin word for “a girl,” puera being 
obsolete; and the French abevle represents the Low Latin apicula. 

(6b) Amplificatives are formed in -wy (gen. -wvos) and -a€, as 
yaotpwv from yaornp, cepdrwy from xepary, wrovta£ from mdod- 
TOS. 


(g) Appropriated places are indicated by derivatives. 


(aa) In -oy (rarely -eav), and from names of plants in -oma 
(Arcad. p. 99), as aywr, “a place of assembly” (cf. ayopa and 
ayénrn), wudwy, ‘a place of gates ;” avdpav, “a man’s apartment ;”” 
yuvaixoy, “the women’s apartment ;” try, “the stable ;” mepi- 
aotepedy, “a dove-cot;” Sadyvwv, “a laurel-hedge;” podwy and 
podwud, “a bed of roses;” xpuvay and «pier, “a bed of lilies.” 

(bb) In -vov (-atop, -evov, -wov), chiefly as designations of places 
and temples dedicated to gods and heroes; as ‘AzroAAwumor, 
“Hpaiov, @nceiov, Ant@ov, AckAneciov or AcxAntretov. A word 
of class (aa), [lap@evwy, properly ‘“‘the virgin’s chamber,” was 
used to denote the temple of ’A@nva IlapOevos at Athens. 


(8) Derived Adjectives. 


362 Adjectives are derived (1) from substantives, (2) from 
verbs. 

7 (1) Adjectives derived from Substantives. 

(2) Qualitative adjectives are formed, probably from the old 
genitive, by adding -vos for -ovos, generally to the root, but more 
properly to the crude form; thus we have Snpud-cvos from dips, 
gen. Snuoowo, more recently Sypoto; morap-vos from rorapos; 
mrovatos from mdovTos (18, d); etpnvatos from etpyvn; Bactretos 
from Bactdevs; aidozos from aidds; np@os from npws. There is 
also a common form in -v«dés ; thus we have both ¢idvos and gidu- 
xos; both eipnvaios and elpnuixds; both Bactdeos and BacirxK6s. 
Some of the adjectives in -atos and -evos do not immediately 


connect themselves with any known crude form, and we must 
41 
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suppose that some other crude form or some longer affix is in- 
volved; thus we have ‘Opnpecos, ‘‘ Homeric;” avOpanrevos, “ hu- 
man ;”’ yuvaixeios, “feminine ;"" exotatos, “ dark ;’’ yepoatos, “ ter- 
restrial ;”” where we do not recognize the e or ain the crude form 
of the. nouns, though the accentuation, as we shall see, shows that 
this must have been the case in the last three. 


Obs. In the accentuation of these derivatives it is to be observed 
that, if there is a combination of a or ¢« with the ¢ of the affix, the 
adjective is properispome, otherwise proparoxytone ; thus we have ayo- 
patos from ayopa, ayeAaios from ayéAn, orovdaios from omovdy, vopatos, 
“belonging to the pasture,” from vozy (to be thus distinguished from 
vopatos, “customary,” from vopos), vupdetos from wydy, orovdetos from 
aorovdy. The exceptions are (1) Of those in -atos; (a) proparoxytones 
like BéBacos (from root Ba), Biaos (from Bia), Sixasos (from Sinn), pararos 
from parnv) ; (b) properispomes like oxoraios, oxorvaios (probably from the 

t. or loc. oxoriq, “in the darkness”), yepoaios (perhaps from yxepo7y or 
xepoig), and derivatives from the ordinals devrépa, rpiry, &c., with nuépg 
implied, as devrepatos, tprratos, &c.; (c) oxytones like oxatds, ynpatos and 
yepaics, madawos, apatos, Syvaids, 7Baids, xparaos, which probably result 
from an original consonantal ending, cf. the Latin scevus; to these may 
be added deftds, oxodt0s, Badtos and modus. (2) Of those in -eos, the 
properispomes avdpetos, yuvaixetos, radetos, rapOevetos, nOeios, éraipetos, 
oixetos, ofvetos, peyadeios, Kaduetos, in which there seems to be an ab- 
sorption of the ending -xds, cf. the case of the second perfect. Of the 
adjectives in -o.os, Guotos and yéAowos are proparoxytone in the Attic 
dialect only. : 

(6) Adjectives denoting the material are formed in -eos and 
-wos; thus we have ypio-eos, “golden ;” yadx-eos, “made of 
bronze or copper ;’’ apyup-eos, “of silver;’’ EvA-svos, “of wood ;”’ 
A6-wos, “of stone;’’ addnO-wes, “of genuine or true materials.”’ 
The former seem to be derived from the genitive, the latter from 
the old locative in -v. These formations in -vés or -wd0s, being in 
this secondary use oxytone like aA7@tvds, are used also to denote 
not so much the materials as the time and the place; thus we have 
“Oecivos, “belonging to yesterday ;’’ Oepivos, “in the summer ;’’ 
omrwpives, “in the autumn ;” yecpepivés, “in the winter;” daecvds, 
Aolic daevves, “in the light” (ddez) ; dpecvds, “in the mountain ;’’ 
and even taxwwos, “ with speed” (from tayxev). 

(c) Adjectives denoting the complete possession of the quality, 
and often expressed in English by the affixes -ful or -able, are 
formed in -pos (-epds, -7pds), -adéos, -eus (-leus, -NeEcs, ders) ; a8 OLKTPOS, 
“full of oleros,” piti-ful, piti-able; Xumnpds, “sorrowful ;”’ @Oap- 
candéos, “full of confidence ;” POovepds, “full of envy ;” yaprels, 
“ graceful;’’ vAneis, “abounding in wood;”’ aorepoeis, “full of stars.”’ 
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(2) Adjectives in -ns derived from nouns in -o¢ (-eus) are gene- 
rally compounds, as evretyns, “ well-walled,” &c. (above, 193), 
. and to this class we must refer cadns, ‘clear,’ from ca = ovy and 
gdos. There are a few, like yevdns, “false,” from yeddos, rAnpns, 
“full,” apavns, “prone,” which are either derived from simple 
nouns, or have lost their immediate primitives. 


(2) Adjectives derived from Verbs. 


(a) Adjectives in -ouuos or -4os express suitableness or capa- 
bility for the action of the verb, and may be regarded as derived 
either directly from the verb itself or from some abstract noun in 
-o1s, -s or -7; thus we have ypy-ouos, “ useful” (cf. ypjors) ; 
€506-tpos, “eatable ;” wér-tuos, “drinkable ;” Oava-ctpos, “deadly” 
(cf. evOavacia) ; tpdd-tmos, ‘‘ nutritious” (cf. rpod7). 

(6) Adjectives in -vds, -ds, -Ads, -wAds, -pds and -ds express 
the meaning of the verb either transitively or intransitively; thus 
we have ¢a-vos, “shining’’ (cf. daei-vds); Aovm-ds, “left, remain- 
ing ;’’ aruy-vos, “odious ;”” qoOet-vds, “ longed for ;”” Seu-Ads, “ cow= 
ardly ;”” det-vés, “ fearful ;” amarn-Nds, “ deceitful” or “ deceiving ;” 
getdw-dos, “sparing, parsimonious ;” yada-pos, “relaxed ;” ava- 
pos, “distressing ;’’ Spoy-das (gen. -ddos), “running ;” gop-as (gen. 
-ados), ‘‘ carrying.” 

(c) Adjectives in -ywy, like the nouns of agency in -wov, make 
the action of the verb the prominent attribute of the person; thus 
we have alén-pewv, “bashful ;’’ ée7-~ev, “compassionate ;” pv7- 
pov, “mindful ;” ériAjno-pov, “forgetful.”” There are also many 
compounds of this form, as imriro-8d-pwv, mpoBato-yveouwv, dddo- 
Tpto-Tpay-pwv, &c. 

(2) Regular verbals in -rés and -réos, which have been already 
exemplified (above, 302, D, (h)). 


(y) Derived Verbs. 
363 Verbs are derived (1) from nouns, (2) from other verbs. 
(1) Verbs derived from Nouns. 


(a) Verbs which imply éo be or to have that which the name 
signifies are formed in -aa, -éw, -evw, -doow or -wTTw, -ato and 
-(fw; thus from yor7, “gall,” we have yodaw, “I have gall;”’ 
from xéun, “long hair,” xouzaw, “I have long hair;” from réApm, 
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“daring,” roduaw, “I have daring;” from ¢édos, “a friend,” 
giréw, “I am a friend;” from xolpavos, “a ruler,” xoipavéw, “I 
am a ruler;’’ from govevs, ‘a murderer,” govedw, “I am a mur- 
derer ;’’ from adnOns, “true,” adrnbevw, “I am truthful; from 
vrvos, “sleep,” varvedcow, “I am sleeping;” and verbs in -wcow 
are generally intransitive, though we have vypwccw, ‘I moisten :”’ 
from Adptos, “ Doric,” dwprafm or dwplfw, “I am Doric in speech 
or action;” from “EAAny, “Greek,” érAnvitw, “I speak Greek or 
play the Greek;’’ from Myéos, “a Mede or Persian,” pundit, “I 
favour the Persians.” 


(5) Causative verbs, which express that we carry into act that 
which is proper to the noun, are formed in -ow, -ifw, -ofw, -vvw 
(-aivw); thus from dodXos, “a slave,” we have dovAdw, “I make a 
slave ;” from 7rdAeuos, “war,” odeudw, “I make hostile,” and 
modeuite, ‘1 make war’ (but zrodeuéw, “I am at war,” according 
to (a)); from alua, “blood,” aiparlfw, “I make bloody ;’”’ from 
mnooros, ‘riches,”’ mXovrigvw, “1 make rich” (but wAovréo, “I 
am rich’); from dppos, “a joining,” appotw, “I fit;” from 7dus, 
“sweet,” 7duvw, “I sweeten;” from ojua, “a sign,” onpaive, 
“T signify;” from xotdos, “ hollow,” xotAatvw, “I make hollow.” 


Obs. There are some traces of verbs in -aw being causative by the 
side of verbs in -ew, which retain their usual signification. Thus rovdw 
seems to have signified “I effect by labour,” while zovéw always means 
“T suffer toil.” (See Bockh ad Pind. Pyth. 1v. 236 ; Hermann, de dial. 
Pind. p. 15; Opuse. 1. p. 259). It seems that some verbs in -ew had a 
causative meaning; this at least is clear in rovdw (above, p. 253). And 
verbs in -aww are often immediately connected with nouns in -w; 
thus we have zotmyv, ropaivw, ppnv, evppatva, &ec. 


(2) Verbs derived from other Verbs. 

(a) Frequentatives are formed in -afw, -i%w, -vfw and some- 
times in -éw, -aw, with a change of the root vowel ¢ or o into o or 
w; thus from oréyvw we have otevatw; from oféw, wbitw; from 
éprrw, Eprrvtw ; from dépew, popeiy; from orpédew, orpwpav. 

(6) Inchoatives are formed in -cxcw; thus we have 7Ba-cxw 
from 78aw; peOvoxw from peOvw, and the like. 


(c) Desideratives are either an old future in -cecw, of which 
the corresponding aorist is found in the so-called Molic optative in 
-cela, or we have forms in -ovdw, -taw, -dw; thus we find from 
yeraw, yeraceiw ; from trodeuéw, Trodeunoe(w; from Spaw, Space ; 
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a avad\Nacow, atradXakeiw; and from «ralw, cNavcopar or the 
Re, al xAavdors, KNavotaw; from orpatyyéw or the verbal orparn- 
mm, - otparnyaw ; from the verbal @avaros, Oavaraw. These forms 
the otimes merely denote an affection, as (Avyytaw, “ I have a dizzi- 
: ;, from Yrvyyos ; xeXauaa, “I grow black,” from xeXatvos. 


_— 
™ § V. (2) Composition. 
\ 364 <A compound word is an union of two or more words, 


presented at least by their roots, and conveying their separate 
nd combined signification, of which, however, the last only is 
inflected, the inflexions being entirely lost in the first part of the 
compound. From this definition it follows that composition, in 
the proper sense of the term, can only exist in an_ inflected 
language, and can only apply to combinations of inflected words. 
It may happen, however, that an uninflected word, especially an 
ordinary preposition, will assume the functions of a regular prefix. 
But if this prefix is separable, and if the two parts of the word 
may exist distinct from one another, it cannot be said that a new 
form has arisen; and if we wish to give the name of compound to 
such a combination, we must adopt some term which will imply at 
least that the process of fusion and derivation has not taken place, 
and that the elements of the new word may at any time return to 
their original functions. The Greek grammarians have fully per- 
ceived this, and while they call the real or organic compounds, 
involving a process of derivation, by the name synthetic, from ovr- 
Oecus, “composition,” they designate the provisional or temporary 
compounds as parathetic, from wrapafecis, “juxtaposition.” 





365 The Greek language, more perhaps than any other form 
of human speech, retained to the last a peculiar facility for the 
formation of compounds. For while it admits of every form and 
variety of juxtaposition, and allows the heaping together of a num- 
ber of separable prefixes, it imposes no limit on the fabrication of new 
compounds by the fusion together of the longest series of inflected 
and intelligible words. Thus, while we have not only parathetic 
compounds of verbs with a single preposition, as mrapariOnus, cuv- 
TiOnus, but two or more prepositions in the same combination, as 
Tpo-KatTa-AapBavw, avt-errt-Bovdevw, vir-ex-pevyw, v7r-ex-mpo-pev- 
yo, avri-rap-ef-ayw; the dithyrambic and comic writers were 
allowed to revel in the most ludicrous coacervations of independent 
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terms. Thus Philoxenus of Cyrene, among a host of similar com- 
pounds, ventured on the following adjective in twenty-five syllables 
(Atheneus, XIV. p. 643 B): mupoSpoponeucepeSwOoaxavboupuixpt- 
roaduBpwpatoravravayuxtov, meaning a compound of wheat (mv- 
pds), oats (Bpouos), white chick-peas (épéSwvOos), and other matters 
(not easily distinguishable in the corrupt readings) mixed together 
in a porridge. And his contemporary Aristophanes, perhaps 
ridiculing this extravagance, has fabricated a word of seventy-seven 
syllables with a collective ending (Ecclestaz. 1168—1178): raya 
yap erevot Netrado-Teuayo-cehayo~yaneo-Kpavio-Nerypavo-Spipi-vTro- 
T pl pLpLaTo- TUAPLO - 1 pATo - WEALTO-KATAKEXUPEVO-KLYA-ETTL - KOTTUpO- 
Parro - TEpLaTEp-ANEKT PVOD - OTT - EyYKEPANO - KVYKNO - TrENELO - Narywo - 
otpato- Badn-tparyavo-rrepuy-wv, “ there will soon be placed on the 
table a fricassee consisting of shellfish-saltfish-skate-shark-remain- 
ders-of-heads-besprinkled-with-sharp-sauce-of-laserpitium-leek-and- 
honey -thrushes - besides- blackbirds -pigeons- doves -roasted - cocks - 
brains-wagtails-cushats-haresflesh-steeped-in-a-sauce-of-boiled-new- 
wine-with-the-cartilages-and-wings.”’ 


366 In considering the different forms of compound words, it 
will be convenient to take first the parathetic compounds, because 
they exhibit the first process in the formation of these new words. 
And we shall then be able to pass on to the synthetic compounds, in 
which the elements or ingredients, originally independent and self- 
sufficing, have become inseparably united in a word which conveys 
their meaning in subordination generally to some one part of the 
compound. 


§ VI. A. Larathetic Compounds. 


367 The first step towards the parathesis, or regular juxta- 
position, of two independent and separable words is when some 
oblique case of a substantive, generally a dative, which is the most 
adverbial of all the cases, is prefixed to an adjective which it 
qualifies. ‘This sort of parathesis is naturally of rare occurrence, 
for it is the tendency of all such juxtapositions, in a language like 
the Greek, which so easily admits of synthesis, to pass on into the 
form of an inseparable compound. We have, however, some un- 
doubted instances. According to the definition of a true compound 
in our own language, namely, that it exhibits a change of form 
or accent, we may call some of the juxtapositions now under 
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consideration by the name of compounds; for although the two 
forms are complete and separable, they are written as one word, 
and are subordinated to a single accent. Thus we have vavov- 
KAuros for vavolt xAvros, “famous for ships;” yaotpipapyos for 
yaotpl papyos, “greedy in belly ;” revyeovrdAnrns for revyeo) 
méxatns, “one who approaches or draws near to walls,” “‘a be- 
sieger of cities’ (though the common construction of zreXatTns is 
with the genitive); xvvooonpa, “hound’s tomb’’ (the name of 
several places) ; cvvdcoupa, “ dog’s tail” (a constellation), &c. In 
some few cases this sort of parathesis has to be detected in the 
syntax, as in the case of Adéy@ wadavés, “old in story” (Asch. 
Agam. 1198; Soph. Gd. Tyr. 1395), and ypov@ xAvrés, “ time- 
honoured” (Pind. Pyth. x1. 32; A&sch. Choeph. 641); where the 
‘Separate terms are as distinct and complete in themselves as those 
in the Latin pater familias. Some of these quasi-compounds 
pass by a regular series of changes into the synthetic combination ; 
compare Sixao-7dX0s = Sixas modéwv with oiwvo-dXos 3 vuKTi-16- 
pos = vuxri mropevduevos and odot-mdpos = évy 65@ Topevopevos with 
movro-tropos ; Geda-doros = Geois Sotds with Oeddwpos, Peddoros ; 
eyxeo-popos = Eyyos dépwv; caxeo-r1ades = caxos Tadr\wv; pwo- 
dopos = aos dépwv with Eupo-dpos; dpec-Bios = Spectr Brorevov, 
Opeo-Ka@os = Spece Keipevos, opecct-Barns = Spectr Baivwv, &c. with 
aypo-vojos and. the like. A converse example is furnished by «ado- 
xaryaOos, which, though it has only one accent and has lost the 
flexion of its first adjective, is merely the three words wados Kal 
ayaGos melted roughly into one form. 


368 From the use of the oblique case in the first part of the 
compound to that of the adverb, representing, in some corrupted 
form, the oblique case of a noun or pronoun, the transition is very 
easy. And we not only find separable juxtapositions in which 
one or both members are ‘adverbs, as ovxére for ovx Ere; ovdels or 
ovbels for ovdé els; Ovris, “Mr Nobody,” Ovxaréyov, “ Dread- 
nought” (as imaginary proper names) ; ovdeuia for ovdé pia; ovdé- 
tepos for ovde Erepos ; evaryyedos for ev ayyedos, &c.; or combina- 
tions of particles with the article, as toviv, taviv, Toroddaxws, 
tomparov, &c.; but also adverbs like raf, “with the heels,” or 
avé, “with the fist,” either in combination with words which 
might stand alone, as Aax-zrareiv for Xa€ mareiv, or in words which 
have become synthetic compounds, viz. muy-uayos, mvy-payia, 
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muy-payety from mv& payecOa. Cf. Pind. Ol. vil. 89: av aperay 
evpovTa. 


369 By far the most common of the uninflected words, which 
stand at the beginning of parathetic and separable compounds, are 
the eighteen ordinary prepositions; namely, audi, ava, avti, arrd, 
dia, eis or és, éx or &&, ev, el, xaTa, peta, Tapa, TeEpi, TPO, pos, 
avy, virép, vireo: and the student must bear in mind that these are 
the only prefixes with which a verb forms a parathetic compound, 
or in which a verb can appear without passing into a derivative 
form. The exceptions to this rule (see Lobeck ad Phrynichum, 
pp. 560—632) are not such as would affect the general analogy 
of the language. Some of them are obviously corruptions of ge- 
‘ nuine forms, others belong to a degraded period of the language, 
and in one case, that of vody éyw with the adverb vodv éyovras 
(264), we have a parathesis with the complete case of the noun, 
like those mentioned above (367), which has passed into a syn- 
thetic compound in vouveyns. With regard, however, to parathetic 
compounds with the eighteen ordinary prepositions enumerated 
above, the following rules are general: 


(1) Any verb, whether primitive or derived, may be combined 
unaltered with any one or more of these prepositions, as xaOlornpt, 
TepiTaTéw, aytiTrappnotatopas. 


(2) The prepositions so prefixed are liable to elision before 
vowels, and to the usual affections before consonants; thus we have 
avéxo, udiornut, épopaw, mpovyw, and cupBdddr\w, cuppéw, ovA- 
AapBavo, cvocitéw, cvonevatw, eumimta, éddelrrw; but évparra 
and évaeiw. 

Exceptions are to be made (a) in the case of rep, which never 
elides its final +, though the olians write wep in compounds 
whether a vowel or consonant follows, as in wepamtw, 7épodos, 
mépOw, mepdepees (see Bickh, Not. Crit. ad Pind. Ol. vi. 38, ad 
Fragm. p. 631; New Cratyl. § 178); (b) sometimes in the case of 
appl, for we have both audérw and aydiérw; (c) and in epic 
poetry, where there are traces of the digamma, as in azroeizre, dia- 


e®erat, &c. 

(3) A preposition in composition is liable to tmesis (above, 
112), because the preposition is regarded as necessarily a separable 
adjunct. 
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(4) For the same reason the augment and reduplication are 
attached to the verb compounded with a preposition, just as though 
it had no prefix (above, 308). 


Obs. Notwithstanding the distinct and separable nature of the con- 
stituent parts in a parathetic compound of preposition and verb, we find 
that in many of these combinations a new and single meaning has super- 
seded those of the preposition and verb as taken by themselves; this is 
particularly observable, for instance, in the compounds of yrywadonu, “I 
know,” which have acquired specific meanings, as follows: avayryvucku, 
“T read;” xarayryywonw, “I condemn;” éreyryvwoxw, “I discover or 
decide ;” perayryvuoxw, “I change my mind or repent;” ovyytyvucky, 
“J pardon.” In some cases the construction follows the assumed mean- 
ing; thus éfioraya:, “I stand out of,” in the sense “I avoid,” governs 
the accusative and not the genitive (below, 430, (0d)). 


§ VII. B. Synthetic Compounds. 


370 It is the essential characteristic of a synthetic or organic 
compound, which represents two or more words under the form of 
one, that the inflexions of the earlier part of the combination should 
be more or less modified, so as to appear in a dependent, insepar- 
able, and construct state. If this does not take place, there will be 
a mere parathesis, as in Aoy@ maNdaccs, vavol KrAvTOs, and the like, 
unless the last part of the word is modified, so as to affect its 
independent use. It will also happen that the former or latter of the 
syllables in contact at the point of junction between the two parts 
of a compound, or even the latter part itself, will admit of eupho- 
nic changes, in the way of ectasis or otherwise. With a view then 
to the methodical discussion of synthetic compounds, we must con- 
sider in order, (1) the modifications of the former part of the com- 
pound; (2) the euphonic changes at the point of junction or in 
the latter part of the compound; (3) the formation or inflexions 
of the compound considered as one word. 


(1) Modifications of the former part of the Compound. 

371 Synthetic compounds are made up generally of the fol- 
lowing clauses or constructions: a substantive preceded by its 
epithet, as peyado-rrods for peyadn més, “the great city ;” 
Gp00-pavrtis, apiotd-pavris, ceyvd-pavtis of prophets (Pind. Nem. 
1. 92; Soph. Phil. 1338; Cid. T. 556); a noun preceded by a de- 
pendent case, as otdnpo-yntwp for adnpov pntnp (Asch. Prom. 

42 
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301); a verb or verbal governing a case, when the verbal either 
precedes, as in apyéxaxos from apy) xaxdév; or follows, as in 
mavdayeryos from mrawéav a@ywyn; or, finally, some uninflected parti- 
cle, a8 in wadbyxoros from add and xétos. In considering then 
the modifications of the former part of the compound, it will be 
most convenient (a) to class together all the cases in which an 
ordinary noun, whether substantive or adjective, precedes, and to 
distinguish those in which (6) the former part is of verbal origin, 
or (c) is an uninflected particle. 


(a) When the former part is an ordinary Noun. 


372 Here again we must distinguish (aa) when the first part 
is an adjective; (5b) when it is the dependent case of a sub- 
stantive. 


(aa) When the former part is an adjective, it is generally 
represented by its crude form; thus we have peyado-dofos from 
peyadn Soka; modv-rrous from qoAdol modes; tavro-pions from 
mavtos picous, &c. But adjectives of which the crude form ends 
in -es for -or (above, 193) generally substitue -o, as in axpt8o-Acyos 
from axpiBns Noyos ; adnO6-pvO0s from adrnO7js po00s. And adjec- 
tives, in which a liquid precedes the termination, often accept this 
as the ending of the crude form; thus we have pedXav-Spvov, peday- 
xorla, tav-ddKxos, Tap-payos. 


Obs. Exceptions to this rule may generally be referred to something 
in the construction included in the compound. Thus pecat-rohtos, 
“gray,” seems to involve péoy sc. nepant, and pecai-yeus is derived 
fics péeoy yj. With regard to padaxairodes “Opas, in Theocr. xv. 103, 
it has been proposed to read padaxai wodas. In kadoxayaGos we have 
only a slight modification of the parathesis xaAds xai dyaGos. The nume- 
rous cases in which we have compounds beginning with xad\u- by the 
side of others beginning with xaXo-, as xaddt-orn, KadXi-vexos, xadXi-rrats, 
kakiu-yovars, &c., point to another form of the adjective xados = xad-os 
or Kadhos, which we find in the compar. and superl. xaAXiwv, xadMuoros, 
and in derivatives such as xaA\vww. Such forms as axpaxodos, ddvpd- 
toxos, voayevns do not admit of easy explanation. 


(6b) When the former part of the compound is a substantive, 
it is represented by the nearest approximation to the crude form 
which euphony allows, except in those instances in which the 
involved construction is still represented by some traces of the 

“wiginal parathesis. We distinguish therefore the following cases: 


™ 
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(2) Whenever the noun included exhibits o in its last syllable, 
the end of the crude form may be that vowel, and it is elided if the 
second part of the compound begins with a vowel; thus we have 
Royo-701ds = NOyou TounTys, vouo-Oérns = vopov TiOels and voy - 
apxns = vopouv apyav, mado-rpiGns from masdés tpr8y and srasds'- 
aywyés from adds aywyn, puaww-dAGyos = puatos Aoyos and tafi’- 
apxos = tafios dpywv, cwpato-pvraf = cwpatos pudag, and co- 
“pat’-éurropos = awpatos Ewropos. 

Obs. 1 Nouns in -par not unfrequently drop their termination, and 
are treated as if the crude form ended in -ya-; thus we have aipoppayys, 
aipoppuros, a8 well a8 aiparoppuros, xupodeypssy, orEppopayos, aipororns, 
oropadyia, xeyappous, &c. The y of the comparative is omitted i in xpeo- 
corexvos (Asch. Sept. 766, read xpecovorexvay, and cf. dpiororexvys, Pind. 
Fr. 29). We have similarly the proper name "EArwixy for "EAmdovinn. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that “EAAavixos is for “EAAavovixos, as well 
for other reasons, as because this omission of the formative letter does 
not take place when the preceding vowel is long by nature. 


Obs..2 If the second word had originally an initial digamma, the -o 
is not elided ; this applies to compounds i in which the second part is the 
root of atice: ros, épyov, or exw; and éyw falls within the rule, with 
the exception of Kaxegia, Thus we have pnvoedys, Prpoedys, Snpoupyos, 
opOoerys, pevoenys, paBdovxos, and sometimes with crasis and the accent 
drawn back, as in aivcyparwoys, pvOudys, ixOvudys. 


(8) When the noun included exhibits o in its last syllable, 
that vowel is retained in the compound. This applies to the nouns 
declined in -w (above, 170), including yj or yaia under the form 
yeo-. Hence we have Xew-opos, vew-Kopos, GpEew-K0p.05, Yew-LETPNS, 


yew-ypadla, Nayw-Boros. 


(vy) Nouns of the 1 decl. in -a and -7 retain this vowel in the 
compound; thus we have ayopd-vopos, yeved-Noyla, vien-popos, 
Xon-popos, oKxia-ypadia. 


Obs. 1 Some nouns exhibit a or y by the side of 0; as Bi Bdta-ypagos 


and BiBrwo-ypagos, fvyy-pdpos and {vyo-popos, fidn-bépos and £ipo-ddpos, 
oxevy-popos and oxevo-opos. In these cases it is possible that a plural 
is sometimes represented by the side of the singular. 


Obs. 2 Such compounds as éAady-Boros, Savary-popos seem to refer 
to obsolete forms of the included noun. Compare, for the latter, the 
verb Javaraw. 


(5) Semi-consonantal nouns in -s or -v sometimes terminate 
the first part of the compound with this characteristic. Thus we 
have rodi-mopOos, opxi-medov, pavri-trodos, ekr-Onpéw by the 


y, 
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side of @uato-doyos, &c., and aotu-vopos, Tredexv-popos, Spu-Topos, 
Spu-xodamrrns, Saxpuppoéw by the side of éyOvo-payos, puv0-KTovos, 
Spvo-xoramrns, &c. The same is observable when the first word is 
Bows or vais; thus we have Bou-xddos, Bou-hopPos, vav-payia. 


Obs. The numerous forms in aiy:-, as aiy-Borys, the words apyi-rovs, 
xaAxi-orxos, pvori-roXos, seem to involve obsolete forms in -ts or -tos. 


(e) The oblique case of the parathesis is sometimes retained 
by the former word, although the whole has become synthetic. 
Some instances have been already mentioned (367). Less obvious 
cases are vedo-o1xol, apyel-povrns, avdpei-povrns, in the last two of 
which the involved genitive is explained by the form of the posses- 
sive adjectives "Apyeios, avdpeios. 


(5) When the former part is a Verb orWerbal Noun. 


373 Here we distinguish the two classes: (aa) when the 
compound represents the parathesis of a verb governing its case; 
(6b) when the verb in the first part is reduced to the form of 
a verbal noun. 


(aa) ‘This class is comparatively small: we have Aeuro-ragtia 
from Aelrrw takw, pawo-pnpis from daivw pnpous, Nap7r-oupos from 
AapTrEeL oUpa, aapto-errns and auaprd-Aoyos from jpapTov erect 
vel Adyous, Pir-EAAnY from iret "EAAnvas, and the like. 


(6b) More usually the verb included appears as a verbal in 
-os or -7; thus we have Avai-rrovos from Avots Tovar, pifr-aomris 
from pies aomlbos, wAnkE-vrrmos from mantis isrimou, éyepol-payos 
from éyepos payns, tavo-aveyos from rato avésov, apyé-KaKos 
from apyn xaxov, apyt-Oéwpos from apy7 Gewpias, Aabt-nndyns from 
AnOn Kndous, hép-ac7is from dopa acridos, puyd-payos from dvy7 
payns, &. 

Obs. The verbal is often so disguised by the weight of the form 
that we cannot distinguish between the first and second of these classes. 
Thus qépaoms, éxéuvbos, éAxexirwv, Teprixépavvos might seem to involve 
the verb with its case; but the longer forms gepéo-Bios, éAxeoi-zrem)os, 
Tapeci-xpws, &c. indicate a verbal in these cases. Again, o has taken 
the place of « in pfo-BapBapos, pigo-rapOevos, and other compounds in- 
volving pigts, and the o is elided according to the rule in pig-avOpwros, 
pg-dAnves, dc. 
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(c) When the former part is an uninflected Word. 


374 (a) Prepositions are liable to the same changes in orga- 
nic as in parathetic compounds, i.e. they are assimilated or elided, 
as the case may be. We have, however, ézrvetens and émlopxos 
without elision, even in ordinary Greek. 


(8) Adverbs and words used adverbially are treated in the 
Same way as prepositions when they appear in synthetic com- 
pounds; but though they have not the power of forming a separ- 
able parathesis with verbs, some of them exist as separate words, 
and must therefore be distinguished from those which exist only in 
compounds. 


(aa) Separable adverbs which enter into composition are dyav, 
GyXt, Gua, apTt, ev, Wada, Tad, Tay, TAHV, THA OY THAOV, with 
the substantival words Aaé, “with the heels,” and wv£, “with 
the fist,” and the numeral adverbs. Of these dyye is generally 
elided, as in ayyopanos, though it retains its « in ayylados; aya 
retains its v before vowels and v, as in ayavaxréw, ayavvidos, assi- 
milates it before p, as in wyappoos, and loses it in other cases, as 
ayaxnreTos, Ayapéuvov; marty sometimes loses its v in poetry, as 
in wadloxwos, but in ordinary language generally retains it with 
the usual affections, as mradtyxotos, madiuBapos, madidNoyos, 1a- 
Aippoos, taricavros; Aa and wvé, as has been mentioned above 
(368), lose their o and have « for & in composition; the assumed 
form r7Av is found only in the proper names T7Aus and TnAv- 
xparns, and in Tndv-yeros, for which some have proposed a differ- 
ent etymology (draddés or rédos); but the common form rir¢ is 
found in a great number of words, as ryAé~yovos, Tndé-Bodos, THré- 
payos, THAE-rvAos, &c., and the ¢ is elided in tyAoupos. The nu- 
meral adverbs appear in the following compounds: 65 in such 
forms as 5:-u7jTwp, “twice mothered,” i.e. “twice born,” d/c-epOos, 
“twice boiled,” d/-cxadpos, “with two row-locks,” 5/p-pipos, “with 
two poles;” rps in such forms as tpic-aOdtos, “ thrice wretched,” 
tpl-ywvos, “ triangular,” tpip-popes, “with three poles;” terpaxis 
in such forms as tetpa-perpos, “having four metres,” Tetpa-oxedys, 
‘having four legs,” and so of the others. 


(5b) Inseparable prefixes are the following: 
a,. npe-, “half,” as jyul-ovos, “half an ass,” i.e. a mule, ny0- 
epOos, “ half-boiled,” sj1-wBodaios, “ worth half an obol.” 
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b,. Svo-, corresponding to our dis-, or mits-, or un-, or tll-; as 
Suc-rnvos, ‘ dis-tressed,” Svc-yopdos, “mis-shapen,’ dva-rvyys, 
“un-lucky,” ddc-opyos, “ ill-natured.”’ 

. @-, the copulative or collective prefix, probably the residuum 
of a- or ca-, found in ava and ca-g7s; this is found in d-xoeris 
and d-Noyos, “a sharer of the same bed;” a-xodovGos, “a sharer 
of the same way;” a-deAdes, “sprung from the same womb;”’ 
d-yanaxres, “sharers in the same milk;” a-radavros, “of equal 
weight;” d-otes, “belonging to the same stem;” d-2repos, 
“equally winged,” &c. 


C,- 


d,. a-, the intensive prefix, probably a residuum of ava, in the 
sense of remoteness, distance, extent; this is found in a-revys, 
“exceedingly stretched”’ (the only instance of this prefix in ordi- 
nary Greek); d-yavns, “extremely gaping ;” a-omepyés, “very 
eagerly ;”" a-oxedés and a-oxedéws, “ very obstinately.” 

€, G-, ava-, av-, the negative prefix, probably a residuum of 
ava, in its sense of negation, which flows from that of farness; this 
is found in a very great number of words, as d-¢pwv, “‘ without 
mind, far from mind, foolish;’” aya-edvos, “without a dowry” 
(there are only four words, this, avd-eXwtos, aya-mvevotos and 
ava-yvwortos, in which the full form of the negative prefix is 
found); au-dacin, “speechlessness ;”’ dv-védedos, “without clouds ;” 
and generally when the next word begins with a vowel, as av-api6- 
pos, “ numberless,”’ also av-npsOos. In this latter case, i.e. when 
the vowel of the following word is euphonically lengthened, the 
initial vowel is often dropt in epic poetry; thus we find vavupos 
for aveévupos, vndréns for avndéns, vytrowvos for av’-atrowos, and even 
when the following word begins with a consonant, as in vnxepdns. 


J; apt- (from the same root as dpns), épi- (connected with 
evpus), da- and fa- (corruptions of Sid) are used as intensive pre- 
fixes; thus we have dpi-mpemms, “exceedingly conspicuous ;” épe- 
Bpepérns, extremely noisy ;’’ Sa-cxctos, “very shady ;" fa-eos, 
“most divine,” &c. 


(2) Euphonic changes at the point of junction or in the latter 
Part of the Compound. i . re 


375 When a synthetic compound is considered as an indi- 
Ward, without reference to its origin, it is liable to euphonic 
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changes, which may be inconsistent with the development of its’ 
separate parts. The most common of these changes is an ectasis 
at the point of junction or in the first syllable of the’final word, 
which is perhaps due to an euphony of the same kind as that 
which is observable in the reduplicated perfect and aorist (307). 
The doubling of p at the point of junction in such words as 
ia op-potros, xatap-puvros, &c. is invariable (above, 105). Syne- 
resis often takes place when the last vowel of the former word 
is not elided before the initial vowel of the latter part of the com- 
pound; thus we have fpafSovyos for paPde-eyos; Kaxotpyos for 
xaxo-epryos ; Gewpos for Gea-opos; mudwpos for muAa-spos; ppovdos 
for mpo-d60s, &c. But independently of these cases we often have 
an arbitrary ectasis at the beginning of the latter word, when its 
initial letter is a, € or o, the two former vowels being changed into 
n, and o becoming w. The words which most regularly admit of 
this ectasis in composition are the following: ayw, otparnyss, 
Aoyayos ; wyopevw, KaTyYyopos; aKn, audnens ; axéopat, avyiKectos ; 
AKOUW, VITHKOOS; AVvELOS, EUNVEMOS; GYNP, EUnVWP; aVUW, AYNVUTOS; 
dpaploxw, tTpinpns, Todnpys; eXavvw, xadxnraTos; eOeiv, Erndrus ; 
épéoow, éperpds, varnpérns, evnpeTuos ; epépa, Karnpedys; GBoros, 
TptdBorov; oduvn, avwduvos; fw, Svcwddys; GAdAUpL, TravwANS; 
Gpanros, avapanros; Suvupl, avadmoros; Svoua, cuvdvupos; Srwira, 
dvcwia; d6pvocw, Torywpvyos ; pos, UTwpela; ShEeros, avadendis. 
These are found in common Greek ; the following are poetical only: 
apeiBo, &EnuovBes and émnpotBos; apOuos both avdpiOyos and 
avnpiOpos ; apbw, avnpotos; épdw, wodunpatos ; épifw, audnpicros, 
but dvépiotos; ddovs, audaddov, but audddous, yavrsddous, &c. 
The cases of azrodAnyewv, ‘Imrmodappos, TlapBbevvoraros, &c., “Im- 
moppeowv, AdpecoiBova are peculiar results of the constitution of 
the liquids. 


Obs. The ectasis does not take place in the parathetic compound of 


preposition and verb ; thus we have vrdye, vraxovw, &. This needs no 
explanation. 


(3) Formation or inflexions of the whole Compound. 

376 <A synthetic compound, viewed as an undivided whole, 
appears either (a) as a noun, or (b) asa verb. And this suggests 
the main subdivision in this class of words. But when the word 
as a whole performs the functions of a noun, we have still to 
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consider (a) whether the included word represented by the last part 
of the compound is an ordinary noun, or (8) of verbal origin. And 
when it is‘an ordinary noun, we must inquire (aa) whether it is 
a substantive, or (5) an adjective. With an examination of these 
different cases we shall conclude the subject of compound words. 


(a) The whole compound constitutes a Noun. 
(a) The latter part represents a Noun. 
(aa) The latter part is derived from a Substantive. 


377 Even in this case we must seek a further distinction ; for 
although the last part of the compound may be derived from a 
substantive, it may not only (aa) retain its substantival value, but 
may also (88) perform the functions of an adjective, and the latter 
is much more common than the former. 


(aa) The substantival value is retained. 


The first part of the word is generally an uninflected prefix ; 
but there are cases in which a noun preceded by its epithet or 
a dependent case becomes a synthetic compound; thus, while we 
have opud-Sovdos, suv-Sovros, npi-ovos, é7ri-petpov, we have axpo- 
TONS, Peyad-Tonss, im7o-Spouos, nAso-wWodss, Kc. 


Obs. It is doubtful whether such words as ovyypady, ovyypapypa, 
dxwenyis, exrouwy, and the like, are themselves parathetic compounds or 
are derived from verbal parathetics; most probably the latter. Such 
words as ovyypadeds, cloaywyevs, &c. are manifestly derivatives. 


(88) An adjectival value is assumed. 


1. The substantive retains its form, as in a-rais, “ childless;”’ 
duc-épws, “‘ill-starred in love;" paxpo-yep, ‘“ long-handed ;”’ 
woXv-7rous, ‘“‘ many-footed ;”” év-Oeos, “ possessed by God ;" puco- 
wovos, “labour-hating ;"’ ¢sAo-warpes, “country-loving ;" desrs-Sai- 
pov, ‘fearing the lower deities,” &c. 2. An adjectival ending 
is appended, as in ovpr-Servos, “dining together;” a-ypnpuaros 
and a-ypnpoy, “ money-lacking ;" d-crouos, “ without a mouth ;” 
a-c@pos and a-cawpatos, “ incorporea ;'' WapadAndo--ypapspos, 

nuded by parallel lines; Aerrd-yews, “ having a light soil ;” 
W haying a good or simple character ;" ev-psens, “of a 


| a’? “a 
- 


av-ahx«us, “ cowardly ;” d-daxpus, ‘ tearless,” &c. 
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Obs. Nouns in -nv and -yp generally form the compound in -evos, 
-€pos, a8 a-Ainevos, “ without harbours ;” ev-dorepos, “ bright with stars.” 
But compounds of ¢pyv, and some nouns in -yp, merely change 7 into 
w; thus we have adpwv, éudpwv, cudpwy, aratwp, evratwp, evyvwp, apy- 
Twp, TpoyaoTwp. 


(66) The latter part is derived from an Adjective. 


In this case the adjective retains its form and meaning, except 
so far as the latter is modified by the prefix. Thus, from icos, 
“equal,” we have ay-ucos, “un-equal;” from d:a8ares, “passable,” 
dva-dcaBaros, “ hard to cross;” from yupvos, “ naked,” 1t-yupvos, 
“half-naked ;”’ from Xeuxds, “ white,”’ v7ro-XevKos, “ rather white ;”’ 
from codes, “ wise,” mav-codos, “ all-wise,” &c. 


(8) The latter part is of verbal origin. 


In interpreting a compound, of which the latter part includes 
the meaning of a verb, we have always to inquire whether the 
verb involved is to be taken transitively or intransitively. This is 
sometimes shown by the ending, sometimes by the accent, and 
sometimes left indeterminate. The endings are as follows: 


1 -os,-ov. This isthe most numerous class of compounds end- 
ing with a verbal, and the meaning of the included verb is generally 
determined by the accent, according to the following rule: When 
the meaning is transitive, and the first part of the compound is 
any noun excepting mas and zroAvs, the compound is oxytone if the 
penultima is long, and paroxytone if the penultima is short; but 
all transitive compounds are proparoxytone when the first part of 
the compound is a preposition, an adverb, or one of the nouns mas 
and zroAvs; and the same is the case with all intransitive compounds. 
Hence, although words compounded with prepositions, adverbs, 
mas and 7roXvs, do not indicate their meaning by the accentuation, 
we may tell by the position of the accent whether the other class 
of compounds represents a transitive or intransitive construction ; 
thus, A180-Bodros from AQwy Born, “a flinging of stones,’’ means 
‘a person who pelts with stones,” but As@d-Bodos is ‘one who is 
pelted ;"’ syrpo-xroves would refer to Orestes the matricide, but 
pentpo-crovot to the children of Medea, who were slain by their 
mother. The following examples will illustrate the different 


classes: 
43 


> a 


BperoXovyos 
xXpucaporBos 


Obs. There are some exceptions to this rule: 
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Transitive Compounds. 


éhadnBonros 
ABoBoros 
dnpuoBepos 
todéxos 

T PWTOTOKOS 
avdpopovos 
pnt porrovos 
KAKONOYOS 
TKUTOTOLOS 
ded toypacos 
Seorypaos 
Aoyoypacos 
Sixoypasos 
crpoparyos 
aptoTou“axos 


aBonos 
TnréBodos 
arodkuBopos 
TaVvooKos 
GTOKOS 
WoAVPoves 
TAVTOMLLBLOS 
qOUAoryOS 
wodudopBos 


rapparyos 
THALUAXOS 


pounds lrrodapos, éyxdorados, vaxéorados, 
tone, ee the meaning involved is undoubtedly tranaitive. (2) Com- 
ds with apyw and ovAaw are proparoxytone, as trmapxos, lepoovdAos. 
3) ¢ Compounds with éyw are proparoxytone or properispome, 88 7jvioxos, 
en &c. (4) By a peculiar refinement, words compounded with 
dpy-dCoxoe are oxytone when they signify a bodily or material action, 


but proparoxytone, or by contraction pro 


1) The epic com- 
os are proparoxy- 


me, when they denote a 


moral action, or an operation and habit of the mind; thus we have 


we 


AGoupyos, “a worker in stone;” yewpyds, “a husbandman ; ; Gpredovpyss, 


“a vine-dresser ;" 


but xavotpyos, “an unscrupulous rogue ; 


“a criminal ;” sepiepyos, “a busy-body,” &. 


KaxoUpyos, 


2 -ns, -es. These generally express the intransitive meaning 
of the verb, or at least a condition resulting from it; as Qeo-diArrs, 
“beloved of God ;"’ daAoupyrjs, “made of purple; aapemys, “ un- 


becoming ;" evuabrjs, “easily taught, docile;” avrapxns, 


sufficing, complete.” But isrropzawys, “ horse-maddened”’ of mares, 


66 self- 


and ‘ horse-maddening” of a luxuriant meadow, seems to contain 
both meanings of the verb. 


8 -ns or -as, gen. -ov. Generally substantives denoting the 
agent, and therefore transitive; as vopo-Oérys, “the law-giver;”’ 
ev-epyérns, “the benefactor; oivo-werns, 
ép»Oo-Oryjpas, ‘the bird-catcher ;”” watp-aAolas (dAosae), “ the par- 


ricide,”’ 


“the wine-drinker ;’’ 
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4 -£. This is rare and generally poetical. If the first part is 
a substantive, the verb included is generally understood in a transi- 
tive sense; otherwise it is passive; thus we have voyo-duda€, “a 
guardian of the laws;” Sov-wAé, “striking the oxen;” «vapo- 
tpwe, “eating beans; but amop-pwf, “ broken off;’' veo-odaf, 
“newly slaughtered.” 


(6) The whole compound constitutes a Verb. 


378 It is a fixed law of the Greek language that a synthetic 
compound never constitutes a verb except as a derivative from 
one of the synthetic compounds which we have just discussed. 
In other words: “Verba non possunt nisi per flexuram quandam 
cum aliis orationis partibus preter prepositiones consociari’’ (Lo- 
beck, ad Phrynichum, p. 560; see above, 369). To express by a 
single word the combination of a noun or adverb with a verb, it is 
generally necessary to pass through a series of derivations; thus, 
from f%rirov tpépw, “I keep a horse,” we have isrov tpody, “the 
keeping of a horse,” from this the synthetic adjective isrmotpodos, 
‘“‘ keeping a horse,” and from this the derivative verb (z7rorpodéw ; 
from AiMov BadrAw, “I throw a stone,” we have AiGov Born, “a 
throwing of a stone,” from this AvAoBeros, “ throwing stones,” and 
from this again AvOoBoréw, “TI throw stones;’’ similarly with an 
adverb, we may have T7A¢ Baddow as two separate words, “I throw 
once from afar,” from this r7Xe SoAn, “a throwing from afar,” 
tnr€Bodos, “ throwing from afar or thrown from afar,” tyeBoréw, 
‘“*T habitually throw from afar;’’ or with the fixed case of a noun, 
as WE payeobaz, “to fight with the fists,” mw payn, “a fighting 
with fists,” auypayos, “habitually fighting with fists, a boxer,” 
muypayéw, “I am a boxer,” avypyayla, “a boxing match ;” or 
with the instrumental case of the noun, as yetp! ypade, “I write 
with my hand,” 7 yetpt ypady or yerpos ypady, “the writing with 
the hand,” yeipoypados, “ writing with the hand” (which is as- 
sumed from the meaning of the verb), and yepoypagos, “ written 
with the hand ’’ (which occurs in the word Td yeipoypadov), hence 
nuetpoypadéw, “I write habitually with the hand, I am a copyist,” 
and finally yerpoypa¢mya, ‘a thing written with the hand” (in the 
pame sense as Td yerpoypagoyv). The unity of the compound is 
generally and regularly indicated by the place of the augment and 
reduplication (above, 309). 
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Obs. 1 As a general rule the synthetic verb is a derivative in -éw, 
according to the examples given, because the weight of the compound 
noun recommended the shortest form of derivation for the verb; but 
other derivative forms, though unusual, are not impossible. Thus ripdw 
being itself a derivative form, its opposite, though derived from arios, 
is ariafw instead of ariuéw, and arie is found in Theognis (621), where 
perhaps the true reading is ar:ret from arirys. From arévys we have 
arevifw. And there are some few irregularities in other verbs, but the 
general analogy of the language is indubitable. 


Obs. 2 For the anomalies in the place of the augment or reduplica- 
tion of synthetic verbs, see above, 310. 


PART V. 
SYNTAX OR CONSTRUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


ON THE PROPOSITION IN GENERAL, AND ON THE 
SUBJECT IN PARTICULAR. 


§ I. © General Considerations. 


379 Consrrvcrioy or Syntax (Xvvrakis) gives the rules for 
expressing and connecting Sentences. 


380 A Sentence expressed in words is called a Proposition or 


Enunciation: 


381 Every Proposition consists of three parts—Subject, Copula 
and Predicate. Thus, if we say, 6 @eds éorw ayabos, “God is 
good,” 6 @eds is the subject or thing spoken of; dyads is the pre- 
dicate or that which is said of the subject; and éoriy is the copula 
or substantive verb, which always connects the subject with the 
predicate, with or without the negative particle ov, according as the 
subject and predicate disagree or agree. 

a. In the Greek language the copula is very often implied in 
some form of a finite verb, which contains the predicate also; thus 
we say, 0 larmos tpéyes= 6 tires éotl tpéywv, “the horse is 
running.” 

6. And even the subject may be contained in this verbal form; 
for tpéyes may be equivalent to 6 Seva tort tpéywr, “a certain 


ee 


se 


person is running;” and cadmites may express 6 cadmrvyTns éore | 


oarrlfwv, “the trumpeter is sounding his horn.” With certain 
verbs this implication of the subject is almost invariable. Thus we 


almost always understand ajp, @eds or Zevs with verbs describing | 
natural -phenomena; as ve/, “it or he (Jupiter) rains,” and so. 


— 


—_ 


—_ _ 
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vider, “it snows,” Bpovrd, aotpamret, “it thunders, it lightens,” 
avoxotater, ‘it grows dark,” éoewe, “he (Poseidon) shook,” 1.e. 
‘there was an earthquake.’ The poets, however, sometimes supply 
the nominative which is intended. 


c. Impersonal verbs explain this usage by the apposition of a 
sentence which follows; thus, yon ce pipveww =TovTo—TdO pinvey 
oe—ypedy eotiv, or “it is fitting that you remain’ = “that you 
remain is fitting.” 

d. This explains the fact that the neuter plural, which is 
strictly speaking an objective case (above, 156), is construed with 
a singular verb; so that ra Séa rpéyet, ‘the animals are running,’ 
really means, “as to the animals, it rans"’ or “ there is running” 
(curritur quoad animalia). 


382 In Logic, propositions are divided according to their 
substance, their quality and their quantity. Syntax does not con- 
cern itself with the latter divisions, and still less with the modern 
distinction of synthettcal and analytical propositions; but its rules 
are dependent on the division of propositions according to substance, 
that is, according as they are categorical or hypothetical. 


383 Categorical propositions contain a direct assertion or 
predication, either unqualified, as 6 @eds dori ayabds, “ God is 
good ;’’ or qualified, as 0 dvOpwiros tows apapravet, “the man per- 
haps is in error.” The former are called pure, the latter modal or 
adverbial categoricals. All words and sentences, which thus qualify 
the main predication, are of the nature of adverbs or secondary pre- 
dicates (below, 435 sqq.) 


384 The hypothetical proposition consists of two sentences. 
If it 18 a conditional hypothetical, one of these is a categorical pro- 
position, and the other a sentence dependent upon it; as ef re éyee, 
dBwor, “if he has anything, he gives.” If it is a dtsjunctive 
hypothetical, both members are categorical, but they are rendered 
hypothetical by the conjunction which connects them, as 7 éyet 4 


| ov éxet, “ he either has or has not;” and if the conditional is then 


applied, this inference follows: 7 Séwow 7 ov SBmow, “he either 
gives or does not give.” 


385 These differences refer only to the predicate. The subject 
is regulated by the same laws in every kind of proposition. Con- 
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sequently, the methodical discussion of syntactical rules should - 
begin with (I) those which concern the subject; and should then 
consider in their order (II) the categorical proposition, and under 
this head the different kinds of predicates; (III) the hypothetical 
proposition, so far as it is relative or adverbial, i.e. of the nature of 
a secondary predicate, and under this head the doctrine of the 
moods and negative particles; and (IV) the co-ordinate and sub- 
ordinate sentences, which assume an external appearance of dis- 
tinctness and independence, and generally call in the aid of the 
conjunctions. : 


§ II. The Article and Relative. 


386 The chief instrument of Greek syntax is the demonstra- 
tive pronoun és. When it appears in the form és, 7, 3, it is called 
the relative pronoun; when in the form 6 (és), 7, 7d, it is termed 
the distinctive pronoun or definite article (above, 229, (4) and (5)). 


= 


387 If we compare the inflexions of és, #, 3 and 6, %, 70 
(above, 237, 238), we shall observe that the latter, in all the objec- 
tive cases, loses its connexion with the second element, and takes, 
in its stead, the third element. This points to the fact, that, 
whereas the relative pronoun signifies here in all its cases, the 
distinctive pronoun expresses this relation only in the nominative, 
masculine and feminine; while in the objective cases it expresses 
the opposed relative there, and throughout its use corresponds to 
that of the indicative pronouns 65e, obros and éxelvos, as opposed 
to ds, 4, 5. 


388 The distinctive pronoun is written és, 7, to when it 
stands by itself, but it loses the nominative sign in the masculine 
when it stands in apposition to a noun, or serves the purpose of a 
definite article. This is best explained by the converse practice in 
modern High German, in which we write gut-er Mensch, “a good 
man,” but de-r gute Mensch, “the good man.”’ 


389 In the older Greek, as represented by Homer, the pro- 
noun 6, 7, 76 is used in its distinctive and demonstrative sense, | 
with an immediate and generally retrospective reference, as in 1, 
1.9: Anrots nai Aus vids 6 yap Bactdyi yoNwbeis, x... v.12: 
6 yap 7\0¢, x.7.X. Even when it has an apposition of the noun 


- if 
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referred to (below, 407, (a)), and so is passing on to the common use 
of a prepositive article, we can see that it retains its pronominal 
value. This is particularly observable in proper names, whether 
they follow the article immediately, or with some words interposed ; 
thus we have (Jl. 1. 11): o¥vexa tov Xpvony nripno’ apynrnpa 
"Artpeidns, “because Atreides treated disrespectfully Aim—that 
well-known person, whose wrongs gave occasion to the wrath of 
Achilles—Chryses, in his capacity of priest,”’ for he came oréupar’ 
éyav ev yepaly éxnBorov *ArroAXwvos. Similarly in v. 33: ds 
Epat’, Eddevrev 5S 6 yépwv, “so he spake, but the other, the old man, 
I mean, feared.” That this is really the meaning is shown by the 
passages, in which the noun, whether common or proper, is se- 
parated from the article by other words interposed ; as in J. 1. 348: 
n 8 aéxovo’ apa totot yuvn xiev, “she unwillingly with them, I 
mean, the woman, went;”’ and v. 488: avtap 0 pnme vnvol trapn- 
Hevos wxuTropoiot Aroyevns IIndéos vids, “but he raged, sitting by 
his fast ships, I mean, the Jove-born son of Peleus;”’ and vii. 
425: » pév dp as eltrovo’ amréBn todas wxéa "I pis, ‘“ she therefore 
having thus spoken departed, to wit, the swift-footed Iris.” As 
the antecedent to a relative it generally follows the noun to which 
it gives a demonstrative emphasis, as in Od. X. 73: ov yap poe 
Oéuis earl xopskéuev ovd aroréure avdpa tov, b> Ke Oeoiow 
améxOnrat, “it is not lawful for me to receive or to send away 
a man, that one, I mean, who is hateful to the blessed gods;”’ J. 
XV. 172: 9 7 épauny oe mepl dpevas Eupevas addrdwv Tav docoe 
Avelnv vateraovoww, “assuredly I declared that you were superior 
in understanding to others, all those, I mean, who inhabit Lycia.”’ 
And sometimes when the same pronoun follows as relative (below, 
392), as in Od. xxI. 42, 43: 9 8 dre dn Oddapov tov adixero Sta 
yuvatcay ovdov te Spvivoy mpoceBncato, Tov tote téxtwy Eéocer, 
“but she, when she came to the vaulted chamber, that one to wit, 
the divine woman I mean, and the threshold of oak, which the 
carpenter had formerly smoothed.’’ As the later Greeks used 
Juxtapositions of aAdos and other particles, even after a preposition, 
to denote reciprocity, as mpds adXoT’ dAdo», ‘now to one and now 
to another” (Ausch. Prom. 276), so im Homer we find a repetition 
of this old demonstrative, as in J, x. 224: Edy re 8v° épyopévw wai 
Te ™po0 oO Tov éevoncer, “when two go together, then also the one 
takes thought for the other’’ (and vice versa), i.e. 6 mpd tov, 6 mpd 
TOU. | 
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390 As marking the simple antecedent, the use of 6 (6s), 7, T¢ is 
comparatively rare in Attic Greek. We have indeed such phrases as 
OTL ToL popoipov ear, TO yévorr’ av (ALschyl. Suppl. 1055). But 
generally the Attic writers do not use 6 (4s), 7, Td as a demonstra- 
tive, except when partition coupled with diversity is implied; and 
then most frequently when the opposition is marked by pév—éé; 
as Ta ToNepiwy (OY ob ToNéutot) of pev COavpatoy ta yvyvopeva, 
ot 5&8 éBdwy, ot 5é cuverxevatovro; or without the pév, when only 
one opposition is referred to; as AvKos apvdy eSiwxev, o Se els 
vaov xarépuye. In the oblique cases, to signify “‘such and such,” 
‘such or such”’ persons or things, we may join the opposed pro- 
nouns by «ad, or te xal, or 7—7}; a3 advvata Tov Kal Tov Bertin 
mov; and ef Td Kad 70 érroinoer, ovK av améBavev; and Zevs ra 
Te nal Ta véer; and 7 Totow 4 Tois moAepwov aipecOar péyav. 
Adverbially we have rf «al rf, “here and there;’’ and mpo rod 
or mporod, ‘ before this.” 


391 When, in this opposition between two subjects, we refer 
not to a thing but to a person, it is customary to substitute xal ds 
for 6 5€; as xal &s, axovoas taira, éwoev avtov ex THs Takews. 
And persons thus opposed in the nominative are coupled by «ai, 
just as we have seen in the similar use of the objective cases and 
adverbs ; as ézrvopxnxey Os xal 6s, “such and such a person (so and 
so) has perjured himself.” In narrating a dialogue, 7 8 ds signi- 
fies “‘said he” (like the Latin inguit). In Demosth. de Coron, 
p- 248, we have as pev—eis Gs 5é for tas pev—els Tas Sé, 


392 Originally, no doubt, the relative pronoun was nothing - 
more than an emphatic repetition of this distinctive pronoun. | 
Thus Homer wrote (Jl. 1. 125): adAd rad pev morlwy €& érrpaboper, 
ta Séacrat, ‘the things we sacked from the cities, these things 
have been divided.”” See also Od. xx1. 43 (quoted above, 389). | 
And this use of the demonstrative for the relative, which was 
regularly adopted by the Ionians, was retained occasionally by the 
older Attic poets: as in Auschyl. Ag. 642: SeraAq paotuyt, Hv 
"Apns giret. But in the stricter Attic syntax, o (4s), 7, To, like 
dbe, ovros and éxeivos, is opposed to ds, 7, 4, as its correlative or 
antecedent; and while the latter, as relative pronoun, is limited 
in its application to some sentence containing a finite verb, with 
which it is intimately connected, the former, as a definite arti- 
cle, may stand before any word or sentence, which is capable of 

44 
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referred to (below, 407, (a)), and so is passing on to the common usc 
of a prepositive article, we can see that it retains its pronomin: 
value. This is particularly observable in proper names, wheth 
they follow the article immediately, or with some words interpose 
thus we have (Jl. 1. 11): otvexa tov Xpvonv nripno’ apyti 
"Atpeidns, ‘because Atreides treated disrespectfully him— 
well-known person, whose wrongs gave occasion to the wrat 
Achilles—Chryses, in his capacity of priest,” for he came org 
Eywv ev yepoly éxnBddrov ’AmoAdAwvos. Similarly in v. 33 
épat’, eddecev & 6 yépwv, “so he spake, but the other, the old 

I mean, feared.” That this is really the meaning is shown © 
passages, in which the noun, whether common or proper, 
parated from the article by other words interposed ; as in J0. 

9 8 déxovo’ aya toiat yuvyn xiev, “she unwillingly with 
mean, the woman, went;” and v. 488: avtap o une vu 
pevos wxurrcpoict Avoyevns IInréos vies, “but he raged, s 

his fast ships, I mean, the Jove-born son of Peleus;”’ 

425:  pev ap as elarotc’ améBn mobdas wxéa "Ipis, “ she 
having thus spoken departed, to wit, the swift-footed 

the antecedent to a relative it generally follows the nou 

it gives a demonstrative emphasis, as in Od, xX. 73: 

Géuis eorl xopsléuev ovd aroréurewv davdpa tov, os 
améxOnrat, “it is not lawful for me to receive or tc 

a man, that one, I mean, who is hateful to the blesse 

XVII. 172: 4 7° epapny ce rept Ppévas Eppevas adr 

Av«iny vateraovow, “assuredly I declared that you 

in understanding to others, all those, I mean, who h 

And sometimes when the same pronoun follows as 3 

392), as in Od, xx1. 42, 43: 7 & dre 87 Oarapov 

yuvaixay ovdov te Spvivoy mpoceBnoato, Tov Tore 

‘but she, when she came to the vaulted chamber, 

the divine woman I mean, and the threshold o' 

carpenter had formerly smoothed.” As the la 
juxtapositions of aAXos and other particles, even a 

to denote reciprocity, as apos addr’ dAdo», “nc 

to another” (Asch. Prom. 276), so in Homer wi. 

of this old demonstrative, as in ZU, x. 224: Elwr % 

TE TPO 6 TOU evoncer, “when two go together, 

takes thought for the other” (and wice versa), i. 

TOU, 
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390 As marking the simple antecedent, the use of 6 (4s), 7, 70 is 
comparatively rare in AtticGreek. We have indeed such phrases as 
OTs ToL popoyoy eat, TO yéevour av (AUschyl. Suppl. 1055). But 
generally the Attic writers do not use 6 (és), 7, ro as a demonstra- 
tive, except when partition coupled with diversity is implied; and 
then most frequently when the opposition is marked by pev—éé; 
aS TOY Trodepiov (or of TroAgutot) of prev COavpaloy Ta yvyvopeva, 
ot 5é €Bdwy, ot Se cuverxevatovro; or without the pzév, when only 
one opposition is referred to; as AvKos apvov ediwxev, o Se els 
vaov xatépuye. In the oblique cases, to signify ‘“‘such and such,” 
‘such or such” persons or things, we may join the opposed pro- 
nouns by «ai, or Te xal, or 7—7; a8 advvata Tov Kal Tov Berti 
qoviv; and ei TO Kal Td erroinoey, ovK av améOavey; and Zevs ta 
Te xal Ta véwer; and 7 Tolcw 7 Tois TodEpov aiperOar péyav. 
’ and apo tod 


A 


Adverbially we have 7 «al 77, “‘here and there;’ 
or 1rpotov, “ before this.”’ 


391 When, in this opposition between two subjects, we refer 
not to a thing but to a person, it is customary to substitute xal d> 
for 6 5€; as xal $s, axovcas Tatra, éwoev avrov éx ths Tdakews. 
And persons thus opposed in the nominative are coupled by «ai, 
just as we have seen in the similar use of the objective cases and 
adverbs ; as ézopenkev Ss xal ds, “such and such a person (so and 
so) has perjured himself.’ In narrating a dialogue, 7 8 ds signi- 
fies ‘‘said he” (like the Latin inguit). In Demosth. de Coron. 
p. 248, we have as pév—eis Gs 5€é for ras pev—eis tds bé. 


392 Originally, no doubt, the relative pronoun was nothing - 
more than an emphatic repetition of this distinctive pronoun. | 
Thus Homer wrote (Z1. 1. 125): adAd Ta peév Trodlwy é& érpabomer, 
va Sé5acrat, “the things we sacked from the cities, these things 
have been divided.” See also Od. xx1. 43 (quoted above, 389). | 
And this use of the demonstrative for the relative, which was 
regularly adopted by the Ionians, was retained occasionally by the 
older Attic poets: as in /schyl. Ag. 642: Surdg pacruy,, Thy 
“Apns giret. But in the stricter Attic syntax, 6 (és), 7, 76, like 
é5e, ovTos and éxeivos, is opposed to ds, 7, 4, as its correlative or 
antecedent; and while the latter, as relative pronoun, is limited 
in its application to some sentence containing a finite verb, with 
which it is intimately connected, the former, as a definite arti- 
cle, may stand before any word or sentence, which is capable of 

44 
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performing the functions of subject or epithet, and may even con- 
vert to this use the relative sentence itself. 


393 That the student may see at the outset how entirely the 
proper understanding of Greek syntax depends upon the use of 
the relative and article, it may be convenient to mention before- 
hand their various applications. 


(a) The article marks the subject as opposed to the predicate. 


(2) When the relative sentence has a definite antecedent, it is 
equivalent to the sentence preceded by the article. Thus 6 zrounrys 
is equally represented by 6 ayOpwiros, 6 vray, and o avOpwros, 
os tote’. 

(c) But if the antecedent is not definite, the relative sentence 
is the dependent member of a hypothetical proposition. And here 
the student will observe, that whatever holds good of a relative 
pronoun ts equally applicable to an adverb or conjunction of relative 
origin. Thus, dort trove tadta, ayabds éorw = ef Tus Tove TadTa, 
ayabos dorw. And 7 S&wow 4 ov didwow = elre Sidwow elte ov 
dwovy stands on the same footing; for 7, like ei, is a relative par- 
ticle. 


(2) The student will also observe, that the indefinite antece- 
dent is sometimes expressed without any effect on the relative 
clause. Thus in avdpes re xa) tarot, which means, “‘ where horses, 
there men,” te is an indefinite antecedent to the relative xa‘; and 
in ef tes Tadta trotoln, ayabes av eln, which means, “as often as 
any one did these things, he would so often be a good man,” the 
particle ay is the indefinite antecedent to the relative ec. 


§ II. Use of the Article Proper. 


394 The chief employment of the definite article is to distin- 
guish the subject from the predicate; for, from the nature of the 
case, the subject is considered to be something definite, of which 
something general is predicated or denied. Thus we write 6 
WoNEpLos oUK avev Kivduvwr, 7 5 eipnvn axlvduvos, because we mean to 
imply that all that is contained in the general phrase dvev x.vduver, 
“without dangers,” must be negatived in speaking of the particular 
thing called aéAeuos, “war,” and that all that is contained in the 
general attribute ax/vduvos, “ undangerous,” “ safe,”” may be predi- 
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cated of the particular thing called eipyyn, “peace.” But although 
this is the general rule, and though the machinery of the secondary 
and tertiary predicates requires, as we shall see, this distinction of 
the subject from the predicate by means of the article, special cases 
arise in which (a) the subject is not marked by the article, or (8) | 
the article appears with the predicate. 


(2) The Subject is not marked by the Article. | 


(a) If the predicate is so wide and general that the limitation 
of the subject is presumed in the terms of the proposition, the article | 
is omitted with the latter ; thus in the celebrated aphorism of Pro- 
tagoras, wravrwy pétpov avOpwrros, “man is the common standard 
of all things,” the universality of the predicate wavrwy pérpov 
sufficiently limits the subject dy@pwiros, and the article, which 
might have been prefixed to the latter, is omitted to give greater 
terseness to the saying. Similarly in the phrase quoted above, 
although the opposition of 6 wroAepos to 7 eipnvn makes it necessary 
to prefix the article to both, the proposition aéAepos ov avev 
xivovvwy might stand without the article, because, as we shall see, 
the noun with its case is specially adapted to form a predication, 
and there could be no doubt as to the meaning; but unless the 
copula were inserted, the subject efpyvn could not dispense with 
the article in the other proposition, stated independently. 


(6) If the subject is a proper name, the article is generally | 
omitted, unless there is some emphasis or reference to a previous 
mention of the name. Thus we have @ovevéidns 'A@nvaios Evv- 
éypayre tov mrodeuov, “Thucydides of Athens wrote a history of 
the war;"’ “Aoruayns Mnédov Bacires, ‘ Astyages, a king of the 
Medes; Mivws vaurixdy éxrycaro, “ Minos got together a fleet.” 
But 6 Képes odd Gun xateotpéyato, “the well-known Cyrus 
subdued many nations;’’ and in repeated mention, as (Xen. Anab. 
vit. 2,§ 12): pera ratta Bevoddy erparre, x.t.r (§ 13): 6 Se 
Elevopar éreye,x.7.’. Even when a definite emphasis is given to 
the proper name by the addition of an explanatory term, the proper 
name is generally without the article; as @ovevdidns 6 "AAnvaios, 
‘Thucydides, the well-known or celebrated Athenian ;’’ Kupos 
6 tav Iepodv Bacidevs, “Cyrus, that well-known king of the 
Persians.”’ But a special emphasis or reference may demand the 
article with both, as in Demosth. adv. Macart. § 26: 1 Pudropayn 
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7 unTnp 1 EvBovdidou nal 6 Todéuwv 6 watnp 6 ‘Ayviou aderdol 
noav. Thucyd. iv. 46: avrods és thy vicov thy Ttvyiav Svexopu- 
cav. The proper name and its apposition are sometimes combined 
under the influence of one article; as rd AiyaXewv Spos, TO Lovviov 
axpov; but if they are of different genders, a complete and distinct 
apposition is necessary, whether the proper name precedes, as in 
Thucyd. 111. 116: é 77 Alyy r@ Spec; or follows, as in Thucyd. 
1. 85: és 7d Spos thy Iorwvnv. 


(c) If the subject is of itself sufficiently definite, the article 
may be omitted; e.g. in such words as ovpavés, yj, Oadracoa, 
NALOS, TEANYN, avEep“os, ddns, Baairevs (of the king of Persia), Geoi, 
TONS, @ypot, and names of relationship, though this is more com- 
mon in poetry than in prose; thus we have 

péyas 5¢ Bactreds ovy) Sua rovrov Koya; 
(Arist. Plut. 170), 
“and does not Great-king pride himself, owing to this God?” for 
here a particular “ great king,” i.e. the Shah of Persia, is referred 
to: so that uéyas Bactrevs is almost equivalent to a proper name. 
Compare the compound Meyadozons for 1) peyadn wédus. There 
are, however, instances of the use of Baoideds 6 péeyas with the 
article, when the king of Persia is intended (see Herod. 1. 188). 


(dz) The article is necessarily omitted, if the subject, though 
certain, is indefinite; as 
imos érexe Nayov, “a certain mare (equa nescio que) brought 
forth a hare ;’’ 
yurn tis Spuey elye, ‘a woman, i.e. some one in particular (multer 


quedam), had a hen.” 


(e) The article is also omitted, if it is implied that the subject 
and predicate are so intimately connected that either may be predi- 
cated of the other; as 


ovx apa cwdppooivn av eln aidds (Plato, Charm. 161 A), 
1.€. “‘ cwppoovvn and aidas would not appear to be identical.” 


(8) The Article appears with the Predicate. 


(a2) In the case just mentioned, when the subject and predicate 
are convertible, they may both have the article, if they are ex- 
pressed by infinitives or other words which do not become nouns . 
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without such a prefix; thus we have dp ov ro pavOavew éotl 
TO coparepoy yiyvecOat trept 0 pavOaves; (Plato, Theetet. 145 5), 
i.e. “does not learning amount to becoming wiser about the object 
of learning ?—are not these convertible terms ?’’ 


(6) Both subject and predicate have the article when they ap- 
pear with a verb of calling or naming; as of im7oBorat éxadéovto 
ot wmaxées TOV Xadxwewv (Herod. v. 77), “the equestrian order of 
the Chalcidians were called the men of substance.” And so also 
in the oblique construction; a8 tovs 7ALOious Aéyets TOs aa@ppovas; 
(Plato, Gorg. 491 £), “ do you call fools temperate ?—do you desig- 
nate the foolish and the temperate by one name?’ Similarly 
avaxanobvres Tov evepyérny Tov avdpa tov ayabov (Xen. Cyrop. 
111. 3, § 4), “giving the name of good man to their benefactor.” 
Cf. Plat. Lach. 195 D; Gorg.491c; Resp. 531B; Xen. Anad. 
vi. 4, § 7. 

(c) The predicate has the article when it appears as an appo- 
sition; as ixavoy éy@ mapéyopat Toy paptupa, ws adnOn Aéyw, THY 
meviav (Plat. Apol. p. 31 c), “my poverty, which I adduce as a 
witness that I speak the truth, is a sufficient witness.” Similarly 
Tov Boby édkaBe 1d vixnrypiov (Xen. Cyrop. vill. 8, § 33), “he 
took the ox as his prize.” 


eee 


| (dq) The predicate may have the article in reference to a 

| preceding mention of the same word; thus in Herod. I. 68, where 
the reference is to the terms of the oracle in the preceding chapter, 
we have rovs avéuous, rév te TUTTO Kal TOY ayTituTroy and 76 Tha 
él mnpatt, though the same words appear in the oracle as sub- 
jects and without the article. 


395 Independently of the relation of subject to predicate, the 
article is prefixed in all cases analogous to the last mentioned, namely, 
when we are referring directly to some person or thing, which has 
been already mentioned; thus, ézirérres yidv' xataxepévoy Se 
arecvov HY 1 XLOv emiTeTTwxuia, “there was a fall of snow, but 
the snow after it had fallen was warm as they were lying down;” 7 
madia yap avatravcens eorw THY 8 avatravew avaryKatoy 7beiav 
elvat, ‘‘ amusement is for the sake of rest, but it is necessary that the 
rest should be pleasant.” 


396 For a similar reason the article is used when the person 
or thing designated, though not mentioned before in the passage, 
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is so well known that the mere mention of it appears as a repeated 
reference; thus Xen. Anab. 1. 2,§ 10: Revias ra Aveata SOuce xat 
ayova €Onxe ta Se dOda hoav otreyyides ypucat: ePedper Se rev 
ayava nat Kipos, “ Xenias performed the (well-known) sacrifice 
called Lycesa, and established a contest; but the prizes (because 
every contest involved prizes) were golden scrapers; and Cyrus 
also was a spectator of the contest (i.e. that which had been already 
mentioned). Thucyd. 11. 59: 7 vooos éwéxetto Gua Kal 6 TodELOs, 
“the (well-known) plague and the (Peloponnesian) war attacked 
them at the same time.”” Demosth. de Coron. § 30: 76 pépos rev 
ynpev ov AaBev, “ not having obtained the (prescribed fifth) part 
of the votes.” Ibid. § 53: of wev wrpuravess thy Boudry exadovp eis 
vo Bovreutnpior vpeis be ets THY éxxrAnolay éropeverbe, “the (regu- 
lar) prytanes summoned the (ordinary) council into the (usual) 
senate-house, but you proceeded to the (fixed place of) assembly 
(i.e. the Pnyx).” 


Obs. The application of this rule is of very wide extent, and gram- 
marians have endeavoured to reduce the examples, which are number- 
less, to different classes; for example, Middleton would refer the last 
example to the class of « monadic nouns, i.e, nouns indicating persons 
or things, which exist singly, or, of which if there be several, only one, 
from the nature of the case, can be the subject of discourse.” But he 
admits that this use is very nearly allied to that of the two p i 
examples, when the article refers to some object of which there are 
many, but no one of which is so familiar to the mind of: the hearer as 
that which is indicated in the particular case. It appears to us unne- 
cessary to discriminate the different examples of these usages, which 
may all be explained on the same principle as the article prefixed to the 
subject of a proposition, namely, that the definite article limits what 
might have been a general predicate to some particular object present 
or presumed to be present to the thoughts of the speaker and his hear- 
ers ; 80 that 7 vocos means “it, you know what I mean, the plague of 
Athens :” and soon. When this use of the article occurs in the subject 
of the proposition, it is of course difficult to say in some cases to which 
cause the limitation is attributable—the general logical difference be- 
tween subject and predicate, or the specialty of the reference. But in 
such cases a8 7 vooos éréxerro there can be no doubt as to the specialty ; 
for otherwise the article would have been omitted according to 394, (d), 
and vocos or yoros ris ¢xdxecro would have been written in the sense, “a 
disease or a certain illness made an inroad.” In the class of words men- 
tioned in 394, (a), (c), we may similarly prefix the article to terms otherwise 
approximating to proper names. Thus in Eurip Orest. 413, Sowrletone 
Geois ort wor eiow of Geot, the meaning is, “(we serve gods, whatever 
those gods are,” Le. the gode whom we serve. And in Aristot. Eth. 


«Vie. Iv. 2, cyawact ra avrer dpye of yorcis nai of worprai, the meaning 


4 - 
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is, “those individuals who happen to be parents or poets love their 
own works ;” for here the subjects of the proposition are quite equiva- 
lent to relative sentences or participles with the article prefixed, such 
AS ol TexvorrolourTes Kal ol qroLyTiKY xpwpevot TéxVy. 


397 As a general rule, if a noun in the genitive is dependent 
on another noun, and if the main noun has the article, the genitive 
has it likewise, whether it is included between the former and its 
article, or placed by its side; thus we have, Plato, Polit. p. 281 a: 
To THS Tob Ealvoytos Téyvns epyov, ‘the work of the art of him who 
cards wool.” Thecetet. 178 D: 7) Tod yewpyod Sofa, adr’ ov>—l 74 Tod 
xOapiorod, xupla, “the opinion of the husbandman, and not that of 
the harp-player, is decisive.’’ Thucyd. init. : Qouxvdiins Evvéypawe 
Tov wodepov Tay IleXotrovynolwy nat ’AOnvalev, “ Thucydides wrote 
a history of the war between the Peloponnesians and Athenians.” 
111. 43: pOovncavres THs ov BeBaiov Soxnoews Tay Kepdav Thy have- 
pay wdediay ris wodews adatpovpeOa, “feeling a grudge on account 
of the uncertain opinion of their being corrupted, we are deprived 
of the manifest advantage of the state.” : 


The only exceptions to this rule, which is distinctly given by 
Apollonius (de Syntazi, 1. 4, § 42, pp. 83, 84 Bekker), are (a) when 
one of the nouns is a proper name, or (b) such a@ word as Baccevs, 
meaning the king of Persia, (c) when the dependent noun is some 
word, which, in the particular instance, rejects the article, or 
(2) when the main word could not admit a definite prefix: thus 
we find such phrases as (a) 6 "Apiorapyou yuupipos, “the ac- 
quaintance of Aristarchus;” (6) 6 Baothéws oixérns, “the king’s 
servant ;” (c) 7 aids Te Kal dreyvos cuvaywyn avdpos Kal yuvat- 
xés, “the unjust and unscientific bringing together of a man 
and a woman;’’ (d) qoAdol tav copay, “many of the wise,” 
for of roAXol, as we shall see, would have a different meaning. 


398 The idiom of the Greek language requires the article 
with many words, which in English do not require or admit 
that prefix. 


(a) The article is used with words accompanied by the indi- ° 


cative pronouns éde, ovros and éxetvos, and it is even prefixed to 
correlative pronouns, such as TowvTos and togovros. Thus we 
have tHvde THY TONY OY THY WédV THVdEe—OdTOS 6 aviip OF 6 aVNp 
-oUTos—xatT éxewov Tov ypdvov or Kata Tov ypdvov éxeivov—6 
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TolovTOS avnp—TnY aTrodoyiay THY ToLAUTnY—EK TaY ToL@VdE ayd- 
vov—rais tndxatose opsxpos eEapKet ASyos (Soph. Ged. Col. 1118) 
—rnv apOornta Tav ToLovTwY 4 iadrns av é€epyafoiTo Tod TE ToTOU- 
Tov Kal Tov To.ovToy, i.e. of quantity and quality (Plato, Leges, 1. 
p. 667 p)—olov 16 tovdvde Aéyw (Id. Phed. 65 A)—xatadverat Tis 
Bovrrs 4 Suvayis év rails totavrais Snpoxpatians ev ais autos 
cuviay 6 Sipos ypnuative wept mavrov (Aristot. Pol. vi. [1v.] 15, 
§ 12). 

Obs. 1 The general rule for the use of the article with the subject, 
as distinguished from the predicate, explains the absence of the article 
in those cases where the indicative pronoun does not appear in an ad- 
jectival relation to the noun, but the noun is either an apposition or 
a predicate. Thus we say, TaUTaV éxer Téxvyv, not “he has this art,” 
but “he has this as an art;” rovrw mapade‘ypart ypovra, not “they ad- 
duce this example,” but “ they adduce this as an example ;” xivnois aury 
peyiorn Sn éeyévero, “ this was the greatest commotion that ever happened,” 
not “this commotion was the greatest ;” avry gorw ixavy arodoyia, “let 
this be a sufficient defence,” not “let this defence be sufficient.” But 
conversely the substantive has the article if the indicative pronoun ap- 
pears as a guide to the 2 predicate, and not as a subject ; thus we find (Plato, 
Resp. 1. Pp. 338 } B): avrTyn 7 Zwxparous copia, avrov piv py drew Sdac- 
Kew, mapa 5¢ ray dAAwy meptiovra pavOavew, “the (well-known) cleverness 
of Socrates is this—not to be willing to teach of himself, but to go about 
and get instruction from others.” 

Obs. 2 The pronoun may stand between the article and its noun, if 
the former is followed by some definitive word or phrase ; as Thucyd. 
vi. 80: ai Tov TleXorovvnciwy atra: vies. Plat. Protag. P 313 B: Tp 
adixonéevp TouTw cévy. Xen. Anab. rv. 2, § 6: 7 orev} aury odds. Dem. 
Phil. IL § 21: ov yap aodaXets tats wohiredats ai pos Tovs TUpavvous avrat 
Aiay opiAtac 


(6) The article is used with the possessive pronoun, especially 
in Attic prose, whenever a definite person is intended; thus o éuos 
vids means “my son,” being some individual indicated by the con- 
text or otherwise ; but duds vids is “a son of mine,” any individual 
of whom that relationship can be predicated. In the dramatists 
the article is often omitted, as in Soph. El. 597: ef nal o7s Siva 
yvouns Aéyo, which would certainly have been ris os yuouns 
in prose. The possessive generally stands between the article and 
noun, as above; but it may follow, as in Soph. El. 566: zrarnp 
wo ovyds. 588: watépa tov aydv. Plat. Soph. 225 pv: xata 
yvapny rhv euyjv, especially when there is an emphatic repetition, 
as in Soph. El. 625: rap’ émn nal rdpya Tapa. 

Obs. 1 The possessives are sometimes used for the persona] pronouns 
in the objective meaning of the genitive ; thus we have du trv oy ge- 
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Afay, “on account of friendship for you ;” 7 yyerépa evvos, “ good will 
towards us ;” raya vovlerjpara, “the admonitions given to me.” 

Obs. 2 Unless the objects referred to belong to different persons or 
otherwise require to be specially distinguished, the Greek idiom substi- 
tutes the article alone for the possessive which would otherwise have 
accompanied it; thus we firid (Xen. Anab. 1. 8, § 3): Kipos avaBas éxi 
nav: temov ae walte eis Tas xetpas eAaBey, “ Cyrus having mounted the 
(i.e. his own) horse took the (i.e. his own) darts into the (i.e. his own) 
hands ;” for no other person is mentioned, and therefore these particulars 
are appropriated to the subject of the sentence. 


(c). The possessive pronoun being merely an adjectival form 
derived from the genitive of the personal pronoun, we find that 
the latter, and the indicative pronouns when they take the place of 
possessives, are also brought under the control of the article. 
With regard to the position of these genitives, the following laws 
have been observed : 


(2) The first and second pronouns are generally used in the 
enclitic forms pov, cov, and these, together with aurds, as a mere 
pronoun of reference, are either placed before the article, or follow 
the substantive without any repetition of the article; thus we have 
6 éuods Novos OF pov O AOyos OY 6 Adyos pou: 6 Gos SoCs OF cou 
6 SovAos or 6 SodAGs Gov: avTod TO Gaya OY TO Tapa avToOd. 

(8) The genitives of the reflexive and demonstrative pronouns 
are either placed between the article and its substantive, or follow 
the latter with a repetition of the article; thus we have o ¢uavrod 
Aoyos Or 6 AGyos O ewavTod: TO éavrov capa, Or, with an insertion 
of the nominative, Tov avros avtov matépa amnracev: ta vrotuya 
ta exeivov, and the like. 

Obs. 1 To these general rules there are as usual some exceptions. 
Occasionally we find the genitives pov, cov, avrod, avrav between the 
article and the noun ; sometimes the form é¢ov is used for the enclitic 
pov; and sometimes the reflexive is placed after the noun, without a 
repetition of the article; thus we have (Arist. Lys. 416): THS pov yuvat 
Kos Tous wodas : (Thucyd. UL. 91): és ro aur av Evppaxixoy : (Arist. Lys. 301): 
ras Aypas éuov: (Id. Nub. 905): tov warép’ avrov. 

Obs. 2 The genitive auto is sometimes added to the plural posses- 


sives mpérepos, UJLETEPOS, operepos : as Ta, Hys€repa. aurav épya ; Tots upere- 
pots avtav opOadpots; ta opérepa avtav mpaypyara. This is more rare 
with the » singular possessives, though we find such phrases as (Soph. Hl. 
252): to cov kai rovpov auras. See below, 407, (7). 


(2) With cardinals and the adjectives modus, oAvyos and ados, 
the article introduces some special modification of the meaning. 
45 


| 


j 


| majority or the greater number, 
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Thus we find that the article indicates, in accordance with our 
idiom, some well-known number of functionaries, as ot évvéa ap- 
xovres, ‘the nine archons;” of tptaxovra, “the thirty tyrannical 
oligarchs ;”’ or some number already notified, as ray elxoot veav 
ov mapovaay, “since the twenty ships (previously mentioned) were 
no longer on the spot.” But it is also used apparently to fix the 
gender of the uninflected cardinals, as éyévovro pev dAdyor TAY 
Omdutav ahi rods aySonxovra, 6 @ Aoyos Exaotos axedov Eis TOUS 
éxarov, where we should not express the article in English. And 
the same use is found even when the gender is fixed by the noun, 
as ny dé bre érenevTa audi ta Tevrnxovta érn (Xen. Anab. 1. 6, 
§ 15), “he was about fifty years old when he died.” Of the other 
adjectives, zroAvs signifies ‘“‘ much,” but 6 zroAvs, “the well-known 
or usual amount,” and of voAAol, of wAeious or of wWAcioTot, ‘the 
” “the commonalty ;”’ odryos sig- 
nifies ‘ few,’’ but 6 dAdyos, ‘the well-known or previously specified 
paucity,” and of dAdyor, ‘the lesser number,”’ “the nobles ;"’ dAAos 
signifies ‘‘another,”’ but o dAdos, of addoe, “the other,” “the 
rest.” With the ordinals the use of the article does not differ 
from the English idiom. 


(ec) The adjective was in the singular number, without the 
article, and sometimes with the indefinite vis, signifies ‘every ” 
or ‘every one,’’ with reference to all the units in a collection 
and without making any distinction between one and the other; 
thus (Soph. .47. 1366): wav opota was avip avtT@ move}, “in all 
things alike every man labours for himself;”’ (Plat. Protag. p. 324 a): 
évOa bn was wavrl Oupodrat, “on this every man is angry with his 
neighbour, i.e. they are all angry one with another;’’ (Arist. 
Eth. Nic. init.): waoa téyvn xal aaca péOodos, “ every art and 
every science’’ without distinction; (Herod. 111. 79): éxrecvoy 
TavTa TWa Tov payov Tov év tool yevouevoy, “they killed every 
one of the magi who came in their way;” but actos, which 
signifies “each” or “every” with reference to a definite indivi- 
dual, requires that the noun with which it is joined should have the 
article, whenever we can say in English, “each of the” persons 
or things, and then éxaoros precedes the article; but if it means 
‘each person or thing severally,” or ‘the persons or things each 
by itself,’ we have éxaoros prefixed to the substantive without 
an article, or following the substantive and its article; thus, xaf?. 
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éxaorny thy nuépay, “on each of the days’’ (Isocr. Areopag. § 78), 
but «af? éxaorny npépay, “on every day” (Ausch. in Cites. § 165) ; 
éy éxactos ois xuvduvors, “in each of the dangers” (Plat. Apol. 
p- 39 a), but 9 rakis éxaorn ed’ évds irw (Xen. Cyr. v. 3, § 36), 
“let the ranks advance, each of them one deep.” And avrds 
éxaotos may follow mas res to individualize the reference; as 
in Thucyd. vit. 70: mas ris ev & wpocerétaxto, avros Exacros, 
nrevyero mpatos paiverOa, ‘every one where he was posted be- 
stirred himself, each for himself, to appear the first.” In the 
plural and without the article aravres signifies “all;” as aavres 
Oeot dua nal waca, ‘all gods and goddesses together.” With 
the article prefixed to the accompanying noun, and either preceding 
or following according to the intended emphasis, was whether in 
the singular or the plural denotes “all the” circumstances included 
in the noun; as macap vuiy thy adnOeav épa, ‘I will tell you all 
the truth ;" BonOjcat TH mode Tracn, ‘to assist the city in gene- 
ral;” ANéyw év avacats tals TéAcow TavTov elvat Sixasov, “I main- 
tain that in all the cities there is the same definition of justice ;” 
Ta peyada wavta éricpady, “ great things are all of them pre- 
carious.”’ Following the article, was, whether in the singular or 
plural, denotes “the whole,” “the total;” as ta qavra pépn To 
wav elvat dpodoyntat, “it has been admitted that the totality 
of the parts is the whole;” dy@pdmowe trois maou Kowdy éore 
tov£auapravev, ‘to err is common to the whole race of men.” 


Obs. 1 lds with or without an article may be appended to a noun, 
in the sense of “in all” or “altogether ;” as "A@yvator és rHv SixeXiay 
ETEpaLOUVTO TplnpEct Tals Tagats Téacapot Kal Tpidxovra, “the Athenians 
passed over into Sicily with thirty-four triremes in all :” ravraracw dy 
diapbapeiey ev racy rodewia TH SuxeAig, “they would be altogether de- 
stroyed in Sicily as a whole, or altogether, hostile to them.” 


Obs. 2 Ilds, in the singular, may bear the sense “every” or “in 
every case,” even when it refers to a term defined by the article ; as mas 
o KAvwv tov A€favros xaipe. paddoy, “the hearer in every case, eve 
listener, takes more pleasure than the speaker :” ov yap was o St ydovnv 
Tt mpartwv eotiv axoAacros, “he who does a thing on account of pleasure 
is not in every case an intemperate man:” 6 axparyjs perapeAntixos mas, 
‘“‘the incontinent man is always, in every case, liable to repentance.” 


399 Reverting to the fact that the substantive, which gene- 


rally accompanies the article, was originally added to make the 
reference intended more distinct, we shall understand the idiomatic 


y, 
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omission of the substantive in those cases, in which there can be no 
doubt as to the particular word to be supplied. These omissions 
fall into two classes; (a) when a substantive just named would 
otherwise be repeated in the same sentence; (b) when the substan- 
tive is some general term, which is implied in the words accom- 
panying the article. | 


(2) The following are examples of the former class of omis- 
sions, where the article is generally expressed in English, according 
to its original value, by a demonstrative pronoun: perpia 7 Oe@ 
SovAcia, duerpos 5é 1 Tots avOpaitrois, ‘the service of God is mode- 
rate, but that of men is immoderate ;”’ of troNéutoe Kal THY Nuerépav 
Suva poPovvra xat tThv Tav cuppaywv, “the enemies fear both 
our power and that of our allies; aroAXol audicByrotar mrérepov 
dor édéc0ar tov Biov tov Trav iuwrevoytwy pév, ervenas Sé mpat- 
TévTwv, TOY THY Tupayvev, “many doubt whether it is right to 
choose the life of those who live in privacy but are tolerably well 
off, or that of those who exercise arbitrary power.” 


(b) The most common of the words which are presumed or 
taken for granted are the following: 


(2) Names of relationship, as vios, wats, Ovyarnp, more rarely 
TaTnp, LYTHP, avnp, yun, adeddos, when a proper name is followed 
immediately by another name in the genitive case, as 'AdéEavdpos 
6 Dirlartrov, ‘‘ Alexander the son of Philip ;” “Epps 6 Maias ras 
”Arvavtos, ‘‘ Hermes the son of Maia, the daughter of Atlas.” 
Sometimes the article is also omitted, as in Anpoodévns Anuoobé- 
vous. 


Obs. Students must be on the guard, lest they should confuse the 
genitive which follows the article with the name of an Attic deme, 
when the preceding word is also in the genitive; thus Doppiwy o Aiwvos 
rou Ppeappiov SovAos means “ Phormion the slave of Dion of Phrearrhi.” 
Another confusion to which learners are liable is occasioned by the men- 
tion of a well-known dramatist in the genitive with the name of one of 
his characters ; a8 6 @eodéxrov DiroxryTys, “the Philoctetes of Theo- 
dectes ;’ 6 Kapxivov évy ri ‘Adorn Kepxvwv, “the Cercyon in the Alops of 
Carcinus.” 


(8) General terms referring to location, possessions or employ- 
ments, especially when they are expressed in the neuter plural: 
such are y7, ywpa, oixla or olxos, tepov, ypnpata and mpayparta ; 
as 7) nuerépa, “our own land;” 7 qoAepia, “the enemies’ country ;"’ 
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» oixoupéevn, “the inhabited world;”’ aropevecOar eis rHv ‘AXeEavdpov, 
“to go into Alexander's territory;” els idov, eis SidacKanov, eis 
TIAdrwvos, “to a friend’s, to a teacher’s, to Plato's house ;”’ eis aédou, 
év adov, “to, in the mansions of death;” eis To Trav ceuvav Bed, 
“to the temple of the Eumenides;” &aords tis arrodnunaas ¢$o- 
Bettas tepi tav otxor, “every one when abroad is afraid for his 
affairs (wpayuata) at home;” ta nyérepa pixpa eotiv, “our pro- 
perty (ypnara) is small; «Anpovouos trav Tratp@wyr, “heir to his 
father’s property.”’ The omission of wpa@yya or 7payparta is regu- 
lar, whenever we wish to express as generally as possible all that 
belongs to or proceeds from the person or thing signified by the 
accompanying word; thus we have ra rap Oedv, “all that proceeds 
from or belongs to the gods;”’ ta ths moXews, “ the state and all 
that belongs to it;” ra Tod arodéuou, “ war and its consequences ;”” 
Ta wat’ ue wavra, “all that belongs to me;” ta nal” nyépay, 
‘every-day affairs ;’’ rd rs eXevOeplas, “ what relates to liberty ;” 
ta Tov vniov, “childish things;’’ ta Tis etpnyns, “the things 
which make for peace;’’ ta ts otxodopys, “things wherein we 
may edify (improve religiously) one another ;”’ 76 mepé tt, TO xata 
tt, “the particular circumstance ;”’ 76 mpos tt, “relation ;” ta mapa 
twos, ‘whatever proceeds from a person,” information, commands, 
presents, and the like. 


(vy) The word dv@pwiros is constantly omitted when we wish 
to express association, dependence, time or locality, with reference 
to certain persons; hence we have of audi tiva, rept Twa, of cuv 
Tit, peta Tvos, ‘a man’s associates or party;’’ of xata twa, 
‘‘a man’s contemporaries;” ot azo twos, “his descendants or 
sect;”” of vio tit, “his dependents;” of év tH méAe, ex THs 
movews, “ the inhabitants of a certain city ;"’ ot évOade, “the people 
of this place;” of xar’ éxeivov tov xpovov, ‘the people of that 
time.’ In the later writers such phrases as o¢ qrepi rov Anuoobévy 
means not only “the party or associates of Demosthenes,”’ but 
‘Demosthenes and his party,’’ and even Demosthenes himself, 
considered as the representative of a particular party in the state. 


(5) Certain terms expressing the words or works, the senti- 
ments or condition of a person—such as pjya, Epyov, yuan, aos, 
potpa—are inferred from the structure of the sentence or the gender 
of the article; hence we have 70 tod @eusotoxdéous ed eyes, Os TH 


’ Zepipl azrexpivato (Plat. Resp. 1. p. 329 £), “the saying (pqya) 
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of Themistocles is happily expressed, who made answer to the 
man of Seriphos,” &c.; ta dirwv ovdéy, nv res dvotvy7, “if one is 
unfortunate, the doings (€pya) of one’s friends are eed " dav 9 
dun vixa (Plat. Resp. 111. 397 D), “if my opinion (yen) prevails ;” 
KATA ‘ye 7 éunv (Id. Phileb. Bi 41 B), “according to my opinion 
at least ;’’ Soxeis prot TO Tov KuVvos TretrovOévat, ““ you seem to me to 
have experienced what happened (7ra@os) to the dog ;’’ ém’ ton xal 
opoia, ‘on fair and equal terms (otpa),”’ and the like. Similarly 
we have tpéyew tov mepl wuyns, “to run the race (Spopuov) for 
life,” like Hector; tyv évayriay riWecOar (Plat. Lach. p. 184 p), 
“to give the opposite vote (jos) ;"" and in this last case even 
when there is a difficult metaphor, as in Soph. Aj. 798: ryvde — 
5 &€odov orcOpiav Alavros éAmiver dépew, “he fears that this 
going forth gives (péper, Asch. Humen. 680) the death-vote (oA«- 
Oplav ~ndov, cf. Ausch. Sept. 180) of Ajax.” 


(e:) The terms‘way” and “day*(68ds, npépa) are constantly indi- 
cated only by the gender of the article or an adjective; thus, 7 
evOeia, “the straight (650s) way;’’ with verbs of going, as dévas 
Thy em TO Telyos, aye THv emt Bavatw; or in adverbial phrases, 
as TH TaxloTny, THY mpurny (Ken. Mem. 111. 6, § 10). Similarly 
» Tpitn, “the third day (nuépa) of the month;”’ 7 émtodca, 7 éENs, 
7 votepaia, “the following day.” ‘To this class belongs the omis- 
sion of yetp with 7 Se€ta, 7 apiorepa. 

(¢) The word réyvn, “art,” is regularly omitted with ad- 
jectives in -vx7 ; a8 7 PNTOPLKN, N ToUNTLKN, 7 LaTpLKN, 7 YaAKEUTLKN, 
&c. In citations and in the grammatical writers we have regular 
omissions in literary references; as TH devrépa trav “EAAnviKay, 
“in the second book (SiSAos) of the Hellenics;” 76 wept ras 
aotponoyilas, ‘‘ the treatise (BuBAiov, cuyypapupa) about astronomy ;”” 
7 opOn, ‘the right case, casus rectus (wrr@ats) ;"' 1 wapadyyovca, 
“the penultimate syllable (cvAAaBy);” 9 ofeia, “the acute 
accent (apoowdia);’’ 7 dua racav, “the accordant string (yopdn),”’ 
&e. 


400 From these different idioms we may ascend to the fol- 
lowing general rules respecting the use of the article: 


(a) All predicable and hypothetical words or sentences may 
be turned into subjects, or their epithets, by prefixing the article 
to them; as , 
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a. Adjectives: 
ot ayabot evdarpovotat, “the good (men) are haan 


b. Participles: 
6 TUrtTwy, “he who strikes.” 


c. Infinitives: , 
TO ev mpacoey, “the faring well,” i.e. “success” or “ pro- 
sperity.”” 
d. Adverbs: 
ot wanda, ‘the (men) of olden time—the then men.” 


e. Cases of nouns without a preposition: 
6 Avs, “the (son) of Zeus.” 


jf Cases of nouns with a preposition : 
ot Ev T@ Bacrdei, “those with the king.” 


g. A categorical sentence: 

TO OVX Opa ovK érriotatat éotw, elrep Kal TO pa ériorata, 
“if he sees is (equivalent to) he knows, he sees not must 
be (equivalent to) he does not know.” 

h. <A dependent sentence : 

n mpw aptat avrov apert}, “the virtue he showed before he 

came to the throne.” 
7. A conditional clause: 

TO NY Teicwpev vas, “the alternative that we shall per- 
suade you.” 

k. <A relative sentence: 

ovdev trav baa és alioyvuny éati dépovra, “none of all those 
things which tend to shame.” 

l. The oblique case of a personal pronoun: 
Tov éavroy éyxwptatwy, ‘praising the himself, i.e. his wor- 


thy self.’ 


(8) Hence, we may place between a substantive and its arti- 
cle any words or phrases which may thus be converted into sub- 
jects or epithets, and that too, if necessary, by repeated inser- 


tions; as 
af 
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9 (((rav ((ra (Tis Toews) Mpayyata)) mMparTovrwy))) apeTn, 
“the virtue of (((those who manage ((the affairs of (the 
state.”’ 


(y) Consequently, whatever words or phrases have the article 
prefixed, or stand between the article and its substantive, describe 
and define, i.e. they are epithets; and conversely, if the article is 
prefixed to a substantive, and the adjectival word or phrase, which 
agrees with it, neither has the article prefixed nor stands between 
the article and substantive, that word or phrase is not an epithet, 
but a predicate. Thus, of yevders Adyou or of Adyou of wWevédeis, 
means “the false words or sayings;” and similarly in the ob- 
lique cases. 


But in the following passages yeudets is a predicate: 


Either (A) primary (below, 416), in of Adyor yevdeis eiciy, 
“the words are false.”’ 


Or (B) secondary (below, 441), in ot Adyou yevdeis eréyOn- 
cay, ‘the words were spoken and they were false’ = “the 
words which were spoken were false’’ (cf. Plat. Resp. 
364 B: of AGyo. Oavpacwwrato. AéyovTa, “the words 
which are spoken are most wonderful’’). 


Or (C) tertiary (below, 489), in 6 pdyris rods Adyous wevdeis 
réyer, “the prophet speaks words, and they are false” 
= ‘‘the words which the prophet speaks are false ’’ (Soph. 
Gd. Tyr. 426). 


Obs. The qualifications to these general rules, arising from special 
usages, have been given in the preceding articles ; but it is important to | 
remark generally, that when several words are ‘connected together by 
copulative conjunctions, the domain of the article is extended to more 
than one of the words thus combined, although they do not fall within 
the same definition, but may even be opposed to one another; thus 
while o xados xai ayabos or o xaXoxayafos is really equivalent to a “single 
epithet, as the synthetic form of the final combination fully shows, we 
find the same appearance of one article prefixed in the most direct 
oppositions of epithets ; thus Plato, Euthyphr. p. 7c: epi Tov peiLovos 
Kal éharrovos, Trept Tou Bapurépov + Kat Kouporépou ; ; 1b. P. 6D: ro re dixatoy 
Kai TO adixoy, Kat Kadov Kat aig xpoy, Kat dyabov Kal KOXKOV ; Gorg. p. 459 D: 
dpa dpa Tuyxdve Tept 70 Sixatov Kal TO adixov, Kat TO aioxpov Kal ro Kadov, Kat 
ayabov Kai Kaxov, ovTws éxwv o pyroptxos ; where we find that the article is 
prefixed to the first of the two epithets, to both of them, or to neither. 
The same is observable in the enumeration of distinctive nouns; as 
Xen. Anab. 1. 7, § 2: ovyxadécas rovs otparrzyous xa Aoxa-yous. Thucyd. 
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r. 36: THIS re Iradias kal XexeAias Kahis mapam)ov xetrat, Plat. Phed. P. 
1 ll c: rov ye yALov Kat oeAvay Kal dotpa. opavOat Aéyerat ola rvyxavet 
ovra. And even when there is an opposition of two persons, as Kurip. 
Herc. F. 140: rov ‘Hpaxhevov mwarépa Kai fuvaopov épwra, “I ask the father 
and wife of Hercules.” Or when two classes are opposed, as Xen. Anab. 
L 5, § 11: dudregavrwy re rav re rou Mévwvos orparwrav Kai tov KXe- 
dpxov, “the soldiers of Menon and those of Clearchus having had a 
difference.” 


§ IV. The Relative and its Attraction. 


401 The relative may be either in the nominative case, ex- 
pressing the subject of the verb which follows it, or in some oblique 
case, expressing the object of the verb or the subordinate relation 
of some noun. But, as a general rule, it agrees with its antecedent 
in gender, number and person; as 

olep tO miéov THS aitias EEopev, obTor Kal Kal novyiay te 

avrav mpoldwpev (Thucyd. 1. 83), “let us, who will have the 
greater part of the blame, quietly consider beforehand some- 
what of the results.” 


Tt wot ovv éorw dtm miorever TO petpaxtoy (Plat. Alcib. 1. 
123 £), “what is it that the boy trusts to?” 
Sewov yé o° ovcay tatpos, ob od mais édus 
xeivou NeARTOa (Soph. £l. 341), 


“it is shameful that you, being from the father, whose born 
child you are, should forget him.” 


The relative may also be dependent on some participle, or may 
agree with the participle in the genitive absolute; as 

jmoN\na cot Sunyncopat, 2 ov axovwv éexrraynoe (Plat. Hu- 
thyphr. p. 6c), “ I will narrate to you many things, which 
hearing (i.e. on hearing which) you will be astonished.’ 

duaydv te xal avientov Cups, ob Twapovros Wuyn taca aoBes 
Te kat anrrnros (Plat. Resp. p. 375 B), “the will is irresist- 
ible and invincible, which being present (and in the presence 
of this) every soul is fearless and not to be overcome.”’ 


Or the relative may depend on some adjective ; as 
ovy @ xpelacwv oer av, TadTa mpovKadeito Tovs cuveVTas, 
GAN dep ed Bde éavTov Hrrova ovra (Xen. Cyr. 1. 4, § 4), 
“he did not challenge his companions to those exercises 
46 


ft 
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in regard to which he knew himself to be superior, but to 
those wherein he was conscious of his own inferiority.” 


Obs. In regard to the gender and number of the relative pronoun 
there are the following exceptions to the general rule that it agrees 
with its antecedent. 


(a) If the antecedent, though neuter or feminine, refers to a male 
person, the relative may be masculine ; as Avos réxos, 7 Te rapioracat (of 
Minerva, Hom. JI. x. 278): réxvwy, ots yyaye (Eurip. Suppl. 12): o 
prea yxy, os pd yoGy (of Philoctetes, Soph. Phil. 714). 


(6) A collective noun, though neuter or feminine, serves as the 
antecedent to a masc. plur. relative, when men are referred to; as ro 
vaurixov, ot appovv (Thucyd. m1. 4). Or conversely, the sing. masc. rela- 
tive, in the general form ooris or 6s av, may follow a masc. plur. antece- 
dent; as avOpurrouvs rivovrat, Oris x ériopxov opocoy (Jl. xix. 260), or 
with a plur. demonst. following ; as dotts yap avros 7] ppoveiv povos Soxet 
HK. T.A, ovro SuarrvxPevtes wPOnoav xevoi (Soph. Ant. 707). 

(c) A plural relative follows a singular antecedent, when the latter 
is supposed to indicate a class rather than an individual ; as Oycavporowos 
amp, ovs dy (that class of men whom) xai érawet to rAGOos (Plat. Resp. 
p. 554 a). 


(d) The relative is neuter, without regard to the gender of its ante- 

cedent, when the latter is regarded as an object in general ; as 7 nperépa 

i tyéevvycer avOpwrov, & (a creature or animal which) cvvéce virepexe 
tov addwv (Plat. Menex. p. 237 Dd). 


(e) With verbs of being, naming, believing, and the like, as the rela- 
tive refers both to the antecedent and to the predicate in its own 
sentence, it may take its gender and number from the latter; as 4 row 
pevparos éxeivou myn, ov (wepov Zevs wvopacey (Plat. Phadr. p. 255 c): 
Tov ovpayov, ovs Sn rodous Kadovow (Id. Cratyl. p. 405 c). 

(f/f) When the predicate of the antecedent is neuter, this gender is 
adopted by the relative; as dixy év avOpuros was ov xadov (a noble 
thing), 6 (which thing) rdvra nuépwxe ra avOpurrwa (Plat. Legg. p. 937 p). 


402 To mark the fact, that the connexion between the definite 
antecedent and the relative sentence is identical with that between 
the definite article and the clause to which it gives a fixed value, 
Greek syntax allows the relative to agree with its antecedent in 
case also, if the antecedent is in the genitive or dative, and the 
relative would otherwise appear in the accusative, thus making one 
objective relation suffice for both clauses; accordingly we find 


petabiias avt@ tov olrov ovmep autos eyes, for Sep. 
ev mpoadéperat Tois pirois ols yet, for ods. 
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This usage is called the attraction of the relative into the case of 
its antecedent. 


Obs. 1 If an antecedent demonstrative pronoun is affected by a 
preposition, the antecedent may be omitted and the preposition trans- 
ferred to the attracted relative ; as 

pereréumero ado otparevpa. tpos © rpocGey elye, for 
mpos éxeiv & mpooGer eye. 

Hence we have phrases such as ovvexa for rovrov évexa ore; avO wy 
for avri rovrwv ori, Kc. 

Obs. 2 But if the antecedent is retained with its preposition, the 
latter is not repeated with the relative ; as rov wAotv éxoinoduyy év Th 
trol @ ‘Hpwdys otros. x 


403 The correlatives olos, édc0s, nAlkos, when they should 
appear regularly in the accusative, may also be attracted into the 
genitive or dative; as rovavras émidocets ai trodes ov Aap Pavovory, 
nv pn Tes auras SwiKg Towovtas Ocow, olois Evaydpas elyev 
(Isocr. Huag. 48). Mndwv, dcwv éwpaxa, mrodv obTos 6 Euds TraTr- 
qos Kaddoros (Xen. Cyr. I. 3, § 2). 


Obs. 1 As in the case of the other relatives (402, Obs. 2), the pre- 
position of the antecedent clause is not repeated with the correlative ; 
as ov epi ovoparos 4 augirByTyots, ols rocoUTWY Tépe axes, GowY ypiV 
MpOKELTaL, 


Obs. 2 The phrase ofos el, olds éorw, is sometimes absorbed by 
attraction into the antecedent clause, and becomes a mere epithet ; thus 
we have 


gpaar oiov cov avdpos for épapatr avdpos rorovrou olos ov el. 
And this attraction may be declined throughout the cases ; as 


G. Sédopat ofov cot avdpds, “I want such a man as you.” 
D. xwrevw oly cot avdpi, “I trust such a man as you.” 
A. gwd oloy aé avipa, “TI love such a man as you.” 


And ifn antecedent noun is wanting, ofos or 7A:xos is still placed in 
the case of the antecedent with the article prefixed ; as 
Trois olois Hiv Te Kal vpiv xarery Todrtreia ori Sypoxparia (Xen. 
Hellen. 1. 3, § 25), for 
rovovrots avdpacty oot dopey nets TE Kal Upets. 
éxeivo Sewvov rotow yAixovor vov (Arist. Eccl. 465), for 
TyAtKovrols avdpacw yAiKkou éopey éyw TE Kal ov. 
But Demosthenes (Fals. Leg. 421, 16), neglecting the attraction, 
writes: YoAwy épices rovs olos otros avOpurrovs. 


\ 
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Obe. 3 The relative is similarly absorbed into the antecedent clause, 
and becomes a mere epithet, in éarw ds, 0%, doris, otrwes = dori tis Os, clot 
swes ot, which runs through the cases, and may be interrogative as well 
as categorical. Thus we have rijs a\Ans “EAAados Eorw & xwpia (Thucyd. 
1. 12), “some places ;” éorw ovorwas treOavpaxas eri copia (Xen. Mem. 
1. 4, § 6); “have you admired any men for their wisdom?” The same 
remark applies to the past tense ; as 7 ots yAavvev (Xen. Anab.t. 5, § 7): 
and to adverbial constructions like éorw ov or orov, “somewhere ;” éof 
Ore, “at some time ;” €or Srws, 7 or dy, “in some way or other ;” ovx 
dof crus, “in no way;” ov é06° Grws ov, “in every way.” 

There is a similar omission of the antecedent in the phrases conpépa 
=ooat nucpas cloiv, quotidie, “every day;” ooa érn, quotannis, “every 


year ;” oor paves, “every month.” 


Obs. 4 The relative sentence ofos éorv is omitted after rotovros in 
such phrases as ov yap 57 appovia yé cor Towvrov dorw © arexales 
Plat. Phed. 92 B, where some read o) for rowotrov éorew, oldv éorw éxeivo 
@ amexaers. 


Obs. 5 The correlative ofos is sometimes repeated in the same clause 
for the sake of emphasis, when we should substitute the antecedent for 
one of the two; thus we have of épya Spdoas ola Aayxdve. xaxa (Soph. 
El. 751), “what a disaster he meets with after having done such deeds;” 
olos olwy airtos dv tvyxave (Plato, Symp. p. 195 a), “what kind of person 
he is to be the cause of such things ;” pos olay eumepiav nai roApay 
pera olas avertornpocivys Kai padaxias yerjooro (Thucyd. v. 7), “with 
what ignorance and cowardice it would have to contend against such 
skill and boldness,” - 


404 Sometimes the antecedent is attracted into the case of 
the relative; as in Eurip. Orest. 1629: : 
"EXévny pev qv od Storécat rpdoOupos ay 
jpapres, opynv Meveréw trovovpevos, 
70 €oriv, Rv opar’ ev aiBépos wruyais, 
cercwoputvn Te xov Oavotdca mpos oébev, 
where we have a sample of both constructions. 
This sort of inverse attraction is very common in such phrases 
as 
nppecpévos Oavpacra $7 boa (Plat. Symp. 220 a), 
and Gavpaords os érelaOny vn’ adbrod (Id. Phed. 92 A). 


So in demonstrative particles: Bf Bev 06. ” 
: Byvac xetBev d0ev trep neet (Soph. 
Gd. Col. 1227) for neice bev, eee 


405 We find the same and similar peculiarities in the use of 


‘orrelative phrases which have emanated from the direct 
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interrogative: for as the relative answers to the definitive sentence, 
so does the indirect to the direct question. Thus ris éoriv; would 
be answered by ov« oida doris eoriv. And from the intimate con- 
nexion between the interrogative and the negative sentence, we find 
dores after the negative ovdeis, as in ovdels doriy batts ov, which 
may assume the case of the correlative throughout, the verb dori 
being omitted; thus, 
N. ovdels darts ovx av trotnoee TadTa 
for ovdels dot boris ov K.T.r. 


G. ovdevds Srov ov xateyéXace 
for ovdels Hv Stov ov K.T.X. 
and so on. 


Compare this with interrogative sentences, such as riva olecOe 
dvriva ovx atroorncecOas; (Thucyd. 111. 34) for ris éotiv, bvrwa 
oux olecbe atrootncec Oat ; 


Obs. 1 When this coalition of clauses takes place in comparative 
sentences, there is still greater harshness in the construction. Thus we 
have in Herodotus, vi. 145: ra 8¢ T'éAwvos rpryypara peyada eA€yero clvat, 
ovdanav “EAAnvixay trav ov ToAdov pew, “the power of Gelo was said to 
be great, much greater than that of any Greek state” (ovdaya Fv “EAAn- 
vixd, WY ov ToAAov FW pec{w). And there is a still more remarkable 
sage in Sophocles, Ajax, 1416: rqd' avdpi rovay re wavr’ ayab@ xovdevi ww 
wore Agove Ovyrav Aiavros, Gr Hv tore gwva, where Hermann reads 7’ 
p tive for muxrore, and supposes that Sophocles meant xai ot ovdeis Aguwy 
i, Ovnrav, but having written by attraction @ ru, he was obliged to 
substitute Alayros for ov. If this is the true reading and explanation, 
the attraction is carried to its utmost limit. Dindorf omits the line 
Alavros 6r 7v tore gwva, and reads in the preceding line, xovdet tw 
Apov. Ovyray, comparing Trach. 811, wayrwy adpurov avipa rav émi 
x9ovi xreivac’, crotov adAov ovx oe wore. But the or’ Hv rore duva 
seems to be supported by the Homeric phrase ei ror’ éyv or et wor’ dq ye 
(i. ur. 180, x1. 762; Od. xv. 268, xix. 315), which obviously means 
‘when I (he) formerly existed,” implying that this is no longer the case 
in the same sense or to the same extent. 


Obs. 2 The student must learn from the first to distinguish between 
those usages according to which the relative or adjectival sentence is 
attracted into or absorbed by the antecedent, and the converse practice 
according to which the antecedent loses its power, and the relative passes 
over into a primary predicate, and even into a secondary predicate, or 
adverbial phrase. Thus, we have seen above, that the qualitative rela- 
tive olos may become by attraction a mere epithet (403, Obs. 2), and olds 
dort may be omitted between its antecedent roovros and another relative 
(403, Obs. 4). But conversely, by an idiom which has passed from the 
Ionic into the Attic dialect, olds re, with an omission of its antecedent 
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ros Te, becomes a mere predicate, equivalent to Svvaros ; for olds re etpi 
= duvaros eit = Svvapas. Or, if rovovros, roootros remains as the predicate, 
wore is substituted for ofos re with either the finite verb or the infinitive, 
so that the relative becomes a mere adverbial adjunct, or secondary pre- 
dicate. The apparent contradiction in these cases arises from the fact, 
that the pronouns rovotros, rocovros, &c., however apparently definite, 
are, aS expressing a kind or class, and not individuals, really indefinite 
antecedents. So that, in fact, the participle without the article may ex- 
press this sort of consecutive or Hlative sentence. For éxwv = rowvros 
wore éxev may be expressed in Latin by qui habeat or talis ut habeat, 
and we shall see that the prolepsis, or tertiary predicate in the oblique 
case, may approximate to this. And here the English language is liable 
to a confusion ; for “who has” is used indifferently for gust habet and que 
habeat : but this will not justify the teacher who allows his pupils to 
suppose that Greek syntax permits the same laxity. 


§ V. The Noun as Subject. 


406 ‘The substantive, which forms the subject of a proposition, 
is often used (a) with an extension of its meaning even in the 
singular, (8) with a limitation of its meaning in the plural, (y) with 
a change of application in either number, (6) in the genitive as part 
of a periphrasis. 


(2) Singular for Plural. 


(a) This is effected in regard to the names of animals by pre- 
fixing the feminine article ; thus 7 dros signifies “cavalry,” Herod. 
1. 80; similarly 7 xayndos is “a troop of camels ;” and 1 Bods, “a 
herd of oxen’’ (above, 166, (5)). 


(6) Without any change of gender names of materials may 
denote in the singular a collection of objects made from them; as 
dpyupos, Xpucos, xadxos, “ silver-, gold-, copper-utensils;” cépayos, 
“earthenware ;"" yapaf, “ palisades,” &c. Similarly éoOys, “ gar- 
ments ;’’ orpapuvn, “ bedding ;” duzredos, “ vines,” &c. 

(c) Ethnic names sometimes denote collective plurality; as 6 
Ilépons, 6 Maxedwv, “the Persian or Macedonian army.” Similarly 
O TroAéut0s, 6 7édas, “ Our enemies, our neighbours.” 


(d) The singular name of an implement may denote a collec- 
tion of persons using it; as Sdpu, “an army ;" dois, “a body of 
heavy-armed men ;”’ «wn, “a crew of rowers.” | 
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(e) In poetry inanimate objects often express plurality though 
the form is singular; thus «dua means “the sea;” Saxpu, “ tears ;” 
axtis, “the sun’s light,” &c. 


(8) Plural for Singular. 


Conversely, the plural is used where a single object is intended: 


(a) When something plural is implied; thus ydyos means 
“a marriage-feast,” i.e. the festivities of a marriage prolonged 
through several days; tadai, “a funeral;” fvzrot, “ filth,” i.e. 
a collection of filthy objects; aAodrou, “wealth,” i.e. collected 
treasures; vueres, “night,” 1.e. the midnight hours. Hence names 
of feasts, as ra Atoviora, ra "EXevoiua, are in the plural. 


(b) In the poets the plural is used to denote a single object; 
as yovets xal roxeis, of a father and mother; ta vadevpuata, of a 
single child; ta $/Atata, of a single relative; of Plrou, of a single 
friend. 


(c) In the first person the poets use or imply 2pets when éyo 
is intended; as Eurip. Herc. F. 858: 7sov paptupopecOa Spao’ & 
Spav ov Bovropas; Id. Andr. 142: Seorroray eudv pow jovylav 
ayopev; Id. Troad. 904: as ov dixaios, jv Cava, Oavovpeba. 

(¢) Even proper names may be used in the plural to express 
persons of a particular class; thus, Topyla: re xal Bidurcrot, “persons 
like Gorgias or Philippus”’ (Aristoph. Av. 1701); dpav ad PaSpous, 
"Ayabavas, "Epukydyous, Tlavoavias, "Apurrodjuous te xal "Api- 
oropavas, “‘when I see here a Pheedrus, an Agathon, &c.” (Plat. 
Sympos. p. 218 a). 

(vy) Change of application. 

Either in the singular or plural the name of an object may 
denote the place where it is sold; thus iyOis and doy mean “ the 
fish-market;”” Adyava, ‘the vegetable-market ;” oiSnpos, “the 
iron-monger's shops ;”’ éAazov, “the oil-market ;"” pvpov, “the per- 
fume-market.”" In Homer @axos signifies “an assembly,” and 
KOT pos, OF, a8 Some write it in this case, KoTrpos, “a farm-yard.”’ 


(8) Periphrasis of the Subject. 


Single objects, especially persons, are designated by the Greek 
poets and sometimes by the prose writers in a periphrasis with the 


genitive. 
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(a) The epic poets make the governing word fill the place of 
an epithet appropriated to the person; as pévos “Apnos, “the im- 
petuous Ares;” fepoy pévos *Adrxwvoowo, “the divinely impetuous 
Alcinous;”’ fepn ts TeXepayoro, “the divinely vigorous Telemachus; ” 
abévos “Exropos, ‘the strong Hector;’’ IlarpoxAjos Nactov xjp, 
‘the manly-hearted Patroclus.”’ 

(6) The tragic poets use a periphrasis with déuas, “ body ;” 
xapa, “head or face;” Supa, “eye;” to express characteristics or 
to strengthen endearments; thus, 'Ayapéuvovos déuas, “the stately 
Agamemnon ;”’ @ xowvov avtadeAdov ‘Iopnvns xapa, ““O my own 
dear sweet sister Ismene;” 6 ¢fArat’ Alas, d Evvaipov cup’ epoi, 
“OQ dearest Ajax, O sweet brother.” 


(c) Both in the poets and the prose writers the word ypyya is 
used periphrastically to denote conspicuous magnitude ; as ovds péya 
xpipa (Herod. 1. 36), “a great monster of a boar;” «Aémrov To 
xphpa tavdpds (Aristoph. Vesp. 933), “the monster of a man is a 
thief.” 


(d) The poets combine two nearly synonymous words in a 
periphrase; thus, evvyjs Néxrpov, “the bed’s lair;’’ vyds oxaddos, 
“the ship's hull;” apyarwy dyor, “the chariot’s carriage ;"’ payns 
ayov, “the fight’s struggle,” meaning really the object mentioned 
in the genitive. 


(ec) In speaking of persons we have sometimes a periphrase 
with the genitive; as ules "A-yvarop, “sons of the Achseans ;”’ mraides 
‘EAAnver, “children of the Hellenes;”’ or the word dvdpes used 
with the apposition or adjective; as dvdpes ‘A@nvaio, “men of 
Athens ;” dvdpes Suxacral, ‘ gentlemen of the jury.” 


§ VI. Apposition to the Subject. 


407 It is a general rule of grammar that nouns which belong 
to the same regimen are placed side by side (apponuntur) mm the 
same case. This apposition, as it is called, is found equally in the 
subjects and in the predicates of sentences; and as it need only be 
discussed once for all, it may find its proper place here, especially 
as it more generally agrees in its-nature with the epithet as dis- 
tinguished from the predicate. 
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(a) There can be little doubt that the use of the article, which 
is the instrument of Greek syntax as distinguishing the subject 
from the predicate, may be traced back to an apposition of the 
name of the thing to the pronoun of reference. This, as we have 
seen (above, 389), appears clearly from such a passage as the 
following (Hom. Jl. 1. 11): otvexa tov Xpvonv nripno’ apnripa, 
“because Atreides dishonoured him, the well-known person, namely, 
Chryses, being a priest;” where the position of adpyrjpa, without 
another article, makes it impossible to regard that word as the 
defining circumstance. The case is, in fact, the same as when we 
say in Attic Greek (Xen. Hier. vit. 3): tovt@ duadépes avnp tav 
Gov Gov, TO Tysns opéyerOar, “man differs from other animals 
in this, namely, in aiming at honour.”’ 


(8) In ordinary Greek the words in apposition may always 
be regarded as containing some explanatory addition, and it often 
happens that the parallel terms may be transposed without affecting 
the meaning. Thus in the phrase Kpoicos, Avddy Bactreus, 
améBane THY apyny, it is a matter of indifference whether we render 
it, “the king of the Lydians, namely, Croesus,’’ or ‘‘ Croesus, being 
king of the Lydians.” 


(y) The intimate connexion between the apposition and the 
epithet 1s shown by the cases in which the former is inserted 
between the noun and its article, so as to become, in effect, an 
epithet (above, 400, (8)). Thus in Plat. Symp. p.196 c, a dv éxov 
Tis ExovTL Oporoynoy, paciv of wérews Bacirrs vows Sixasa elvat, 
we might write, voyot, 1rorXews Baords, “the laws, being the state’s 
sovereigns,” or construe it as it is, “the state's sovereigns, namely, 
the laws.”’ 


(8) Some difficulty is occasioned when this form of inserted 
apposition exhibits (a) an adjective, or (5) participle at the end. 
Thus, 


(a) We have in Pind. Nem. vu. 53: 
xopov 8 éyet 
kai pért xal ta téprv av0e adpodicra. 
Here it is clear that adpodiova is not, like repmva, an epithet of 
av@ea, and the omission of the article before wédx shows that ra 


teprrva av0ea constitute a parenthetical apposition to the last word: 
: 47 
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“both honey and those sweet flowers, the joys of love, produce 
satiety.’ So also in Eurip. Bacch. 978, 


avowoTpnaaté vu 

émrit Tov éy yuvaixopi@ oToAG 

dodkvov Mawabov oxoroy Avecwsn, 
we must regard the last words as an explanatory apposition to the 
preceding line, “‘ urge them against him in the counterfeit woman’s 
robe, a deceitful spy of the Menads in his own opinion, but really 
mad himself.” And in the same play (995), 


Tov aQeov, avomov, aduxop, 

"Exlovos ryovov yrryevn 
must be rendered “the godless, lawless, unrighteous one, namely, 
Echion’s earth-born son.” 


(5) The participle at the end causes the greatest difficulty, and 
can hardly be explained without supposing that the noun which 
precedes the participle is not only an apposition, but affects, by 
a sort of attraction, the gender of the article. The following pas- 
sages will show that this must be the case; Thucyd. 1.11: dyAobras 
Tots Epyous virodeéotepa bvTa THS Gnuns Kal TOD voV Tepl avTav 
Sua tovs Tountas NGyou Kateoynxéros, “they are proved by the 
facts to fall short of the tradition, and of that which is now 
established as the story about them, owing to the poets.”” Id. 1. 96, 
§ 2: qv 8 6 mparos dopos tayGeis terpaxdocia tadavta Kal éf- 
nxovra, ‘that which was first fixed as the tribute was 460 talents.” 
Id. 111. 56, § 1: avrovs érippwpnoapeOa Kata tov mac. vouov xab- 
eotota, “we have taken vengeance on them according to that 
which is established as the law by all men.” Id. v. 11,§ 1: roy 
BpaciSay ot Evppayo. EOarpay ev Ti TodeL TPO THS VOY ayopas 
ovons, ‘the allies buried Brasidas in the city before what now 
serves as the forum.” Soph. Phtloct. 1316: 

avOpwrrowet tas pev ex Oeav 
tuyas So0elaas Ear’ avayxaiov pépey, 
‘‘men must needs bear what is given to them as dispensations from 
the gods.” Plat. Sophist. p. 231 B: & t@ viv Aoym rapadaverti, 
“in that which has now shown itself as our definition.’’ In all 
these cases it will be seen that the participle really bears the 
stress of the sentence, and that the noun is an apposition or expla- 
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nation added, to which the participle has been attracted. The 
most common example of this construction is furnished by the 
passive participle of «ade, which is almost regularly used in this 
way; thus Soph. Gd. Tyr. 8: 6 maot xrewds Oidirrouvs Kadov- 
pevos, “I, who am cited by all as the illustrious Gidipus.”’ Plat. 
Symp. 190 E: cuvédxwy travrayobev to Séppa él thy yaorépa 
vov KaNoupévny, “ drawing together the skin from all sides to that 
which is now designated as the belly.” On the other hand, we 
have this participle as the equivalent of a relative sentence in such 
phrases as (Plat. Phedr. 243 B): woujcas macav thy Kadovpévny 
madivpolapv, ‘having composed all the so-called palinode,”’ i.e. that 
which is called the palinode. 


Obs. It may be regarded as a difficulty by the young student to 
appreciate thoroughly the distinction between these two usages. Per- 
haps the simplest mode of explaining it is to suppose that in all cases 
where the verbum vocandi passivum seems to be used as merely a copula, 
the predicated name or designation is really a secondary predicate of 
manner, which may be rendered “as” or “by the name of,” just as when 
we render otparyycs ypéOn, “he was chosen as general.” This really 
amounts to an apposition, especially in the participial construction which 
we are considering. For example, in Thucydides, 11. 15, we have at the 
end: xaXetrat 5¢ Sta THY wWadatay TavTy KaToiknoWw Kal 7 axpoToAts péxpt 
rovde ert Ur ‘AGyvaiwy ods, “the acropolis too, on account of the old 
settlement there, is still designated as the city by the Athenians.” And | 
a little above we read in the same chapter: rj xpyvy Ty viv pév, Tov 
TUpavvey ovTw oKevacavrur, Evveaxpouvw kadoupéevy, TO 5é wada, pavepay 
Tov Tyyev ovedy, KadUppon wvopacpévy, which we must render in the 
same way, for the genitives absolute serve the same purpose as the sen- 
tence with da in the direct predication, and explain the reason for the 
change of name: “the fountain, which is now, from the tyrants having 
so fashioned it, designated as the conduit of the nine pipes, but was for- 
merly, because the sources were visible, known by the name of (named 
as) the fair stream.” 


(ec) An apposition is sometimes expressed by means of dovrep, 
xaOarrep, olov. Thus Hom. Od. tv. 160: tod vai, Qeod &s, TEp7rd- 
peP® avdy, “in whose voice, as [in the voice] of a goddess, we take 
delight.” Xen. Cyr. 1. 4,§15: Kup@ 7dero ov Suvapevp cvyay, 
Gr’, woTTEp TKUAAKL yervaiw, avaxdatovTt, “he delighted in Cyrus, 
when he was unable to remain silent, but gave tongue, like a 
thorough-bred whelp.” This rule of apposition applies also to cases 
where the comparison is incidental only; thus Thucyd. vi. 68: 
mpos avdpas twavonuel Te auvopévous Kal ovK amrohéxtous, domep 
NAS, 1.€. MOTTED TMELS Ea per. 
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(€) In the apposition to a pronoun it matters not whether the 
pronoun is expressed or understood; thus, on the one hand we 
may say, exelvou, Tod codiorov, wavres xatayedoot, “all laugh at 
that man, the sophist;” on the other hand we may say, oi pév 
"Arxunvns wal Leuérns viol evwyodvras adpovrides> 6 5é Maias 
ts “AtvXavridos Staxovotpas avrois, ‘“‘the sons of Alemene and 
Semele feast without care, but I (éyo® understood) the son of Maia 


wait upon them.”’ 


(n) As the possessive adjective is derived from and represents 
the genitive of the personal pronoun or noun, we find an apposition of 
the genitive when the possessive pronoun or any possessive adjec- 
tive is used; thus, dvapmwrdfover ta éua Tov Kaxodaipovos, “ they 
plunder the goods of me the unhappy man” or “‘my goods, unhappy 
that I am;” ate ef tyuerépay tadv BapBapwyv ydpay, “ go back 
to the land of yourselves the barbarians,” i.e. ‘go back to your 
own land, ye barbarians ;” ta vyuérep’ avtdy Koptciobe, “you shall 
get back the things of yourselves (usa avrdy),” i.e. “your own 
property.” And this is the true explanation of Eur. Hipp. 605: 
val mpés ce THS ons SeEtas edwdévov, where it is a common error to 
translate evwdévov as an epithet of Sefcas. Similarly when there is 
no pronoun, év d€ te Topyetn nxepary Sewoto mredopov, ‘and on it 
the Gorgonian head of a terrible monster,” i.e. “of that terrible 
monster the Gorgon ;” wrammq@ov && xal ovtros Svop’ Eyes Tovpov 
matpos, “he also has the name of his grandfather, who is my 
father ;"’ "A@nvaios wy médcws TIS peylorns Kal evdoxipwTaTns, 
“being of Athens, the greatest and most famous of cities,” 


(9) It is not uncommon to have apposition in a partitive or 
distributive sense, namely, when the whole is not expressed in the 
genitive, but in the same case with its parts ; thus Thueyd. 11. 47: 
Tledorrovjatot cal of Evupayot ta Svo0 pépn éoéBarov és riv Arte 
xnv, “the Peloponnesians and their allies, that is to say, two thirds 
of them, invaded Attica,” instead of ray II. ra 8. p. Soph. Anteg. 
21: ov yap tadov vey td Kaovyyytw Kpéwv tov pev mporicas 
Tov 8 atiyudaas Eyer; “has not Creon honoured one and dishonoured 
the other of our two brothers in regard to their sepulture?”’ Xen. 
Anab. 11.1, § 15: odroe pev aGdAXros aAra Dréyet, “ of these one says 
one thing, one another.” Id. Vectig. tv. §4: nal viv 82 of rextnpee 
vot €v Tos peTadrAoLs avdpatroda ovbeis Tod wANOGous adacpes, “and 
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now of those who possess slaves in the mines no one diminishes the 
number.”’ 


(«) To this form of apposition belongs the oy7jpa nab?’ bdo 
kat pépos, i.e. when the totality is mentioned first, and the particu- 
lar part is afterwards specified. Thus Hom. J/. xvi. 597: tov 
pev dpa Traixos ornOos pécoy ovtace Soupl, “ Glaucus wounded 
him, that is, the middle of his breast, with his spear.’’ Eurip. 
Heracl. 63: Bovdet rrovoy pot rHde mpocGeivas xepl; “do you wish 
to impose labour on me, that is, on this hand of mine?” 


(<) The partitive reference of the apposition is sometimes 
made more distinct by the addition of the genitive of a pronoun; 
as Xen. Cyr. tv. 5,§ 37: xawa yap nyuiv évta ta Twapovra, oda 
avtav éotw aouvraxta for Kowav ovtwv, «.T.rd., Without avTar. 
Plat. Apol. Socr. p.18 c: émiucrevcate traides Gvres Eviot vay for 
érlarevoay vpav evo Traides Svres. 


(A) A noun in the nominative may appear as the apposition 
rather to the idea conveyed by the verb, that is, the predicate, 
than to the nominative or subject of the proposition, which is the 
grammatical construction. Thus Eurip. Hel. 994: xewoopecOa 8é 
vexpw......a0avatov aNyos aol, yroyos 5 o@ tratpl, “ we shall lie as 
two corpses, (as so lying we shall be or our lying so will be) an ever- 
lasting grief to you, and blame to your father.” Id. Heracl. 71: 
BratopecOa xal orédn piaiverat, tronet T dveos Kxal Oedv aripia, 
‘“‘we are haled away by force, and our suppliant chaplets are defiled, 
a circumstance which is a reproach to the city and a dishonour to 
the gods.” Id. Orest. 490: capxes 8 am’ doréwy améppeov, Sewov 
Oéapya, “the flesh fell off from the bones, a terrible sight,” i.e. not 
the flesh, but its falling off. 


§ VII. Zhe Pronouns as Subject. 


408 The only pronouns, which can be used properly and di- 
rectly as the subjects of propositions, are the personal pronouns 
yw, aU, nets, vpets, Which, whether expressed or implied, are 
always the nominatives respectively of verbs of the first and second 
person; the distinctive pronoun 4s or 6, which in certain cases 
appears as the nominative of verbs in the third person, though it is 
generally superseded by some noun or subsides into the prepositive 
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article; the reflexive pronoun {, & which expresses that the sub- 
ject is also the object, or, in other words, indicates the subject 
in objective sentences; the indicative pronouns éd¢, odTos, éxeivos ; 
the indefinite and interrogative tus, and more rarely o Setva. The 
pronoun of identity, avrés, although it is combined with the per- 
sonal and reflexive pronouns in the oblique cases, and seems to 
take their place and that of ds, of in the nominative, while it also 
serves as the substitute for the third personal pronoun in the other 
cases, is strictly an adjective or predicative word, and is even 
found with other adjectives after the article, as in Thucyd. 111. 47, 
§ 3: 7d KrAéwvos 7d ard Sixavov cal Evpdopov tis Tipewpias, 
‘“‘Cleon’s identification of justice and expediency in the punish- 
ment.” This pronoun may be compared, as far as its use is con- 
cerned, with the Latin 1s, and its two derivatives t-dem and ipse 
= 13-pse. For while in the later literary language, which generally 
suppresses the demonstrative use of 6, 7, 7é, we find avros used 
instead of that pronoun, as an equivalent to the oblique cases of ¢s 
(e.g. 6 vids avtod = filius ejus, “his son,” &c.); with the article 
prefixed avrds is a mere epithet equivalent to tdem (e.g. 6 autos 
avnp =tdem vir, “the same man’’), and by the side of any noun 
or pronoun already defined avrds performs the part of dpse as a 
pronoun of self (e.g. 6 avnp avros=vir ipse, “the man himeself,”’ 
€uaurov = me-ipsum, ‘“‘myself’’). Reserving then to its proper 
place the predicative use of avros, we shall here only notice those 
cases in which it appears as a representative of the pronouns used 
as the subjects of propositions, or as the opposite of the reflexive 
pronoun in objective sentences. And as the demonstrative use of 
6, 7, To has been already discussed, we shall here confine our at- 
tention to (a) the personal pronouns; (b) the reflexive; (c) the 
indicative pronouns; (d) the indefinite; (e) the interrogative. x 


(a) The Personal Pronouns. 


409 Although the older Greeks used the first and second 
personal pronouns without any particular emphasis, these expres- 
sions for the subject do not appear in Attic except when there 
is some stress on the nominative or some opposition. Thus, while 
in Homer we have 7\fov éyo wavcovea To cov pévos, where there 
is no particular emphasis and where an Attic writer would have 
omitted the éya, we recognize both emphasis and opposition in 
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such a passage as the following (Plat. Gorg. p.473 a): vy peév 
ovv a SvadepdpeOa, tait’ éori? oxome 5é nal ov’ elirov eyo arov 
éy tots Eumrpoobev 76 adixely Tod abixcicOar Kaxvov elvar ov 8é 7d 
adixeicOas: nad ros adicodvtas aOdiovs Edmv elvas eyo, Kal é&n- 
NeyxOnv vid aod. To bring out this opposition or emphasis 
more strongly, the predicative avrés often takes the place of the 
personal pronouns in the nominative or is appended to them in 
the accusative. Thus we find such usages as the following: 
Il pokevos elzrev, Ott avros ett Ov Cnrets (Xen. Anab. 11. 4, § 16), 
‘‘Proxenus said, I am the very person whom you seek;”’ avrds, 
& Dab, tapeyévou Ywxparet, 4 addov tov jeoveas (Plat. Phed. 
init.), “‘ were you by the side of Socrates yourself, Pheedo, or did you 
hear of his death from some one else?’’ avrds épa (of Pythagoras), 
“he said it himself,” ipse dizit, “it is the great master’s own say- 
ing’ (cf. Arist. Nwb. 219). And in the oblique cases we have this 
addition when there is an emphatic reference to the subject; as 
(Xen. Cyr. tv. 6, § 2): uw apes oe xal SiBwpl cor éwavroy 
SovAov, wé Sé Tiyswpdv airovpas é€pol yevéoOar. In old Greek we 
find avrov pw (Od. Iv. 244) when the third person is expressed 
emphatically in an oblique case; but the short and simple pronoun 
of the third person being disused in Attic Greek, av’rov, avr@, 
aurov, &c. have taken its place, without any emphasis intended or 
expressed. 

Obs. In replies to questions the first personal pronoun is used alone 
with an understood reference to the verb of the question ; as (Plat. Gorg. 
p. 454 C): wadeis re werurrevkévat; éywye, i.e. xara. (J bid. B): ov doxet coe 
dixacov eivar éravéper Oat ; Enorye, ie. Soxet. And similarly when there i is 


merely an interruption, as (Soph. Hid. (7. 1441): ef xpy) Gavotpar—py av y' 
(i. e. Oavys), aAN’ énot wBod. 


(6) The Reflexive. 


410 Besides the emphatic combination of avrés with the per- 
sonal pronouns, especially in the oblique cases éuavrod, ceavroi, 
éavrovd, we have a reflexive usage which is not only independent of 
avros, but even uses that pronoun as its proper antithesis, namely, 
as a substitute for the simple demonstrative. This is when the 
unemphatic personal pronoun is used as the subject of the objective 
sentence. Thus torpjnow tyvde tetpay ért, with the unemphatic 
€y® understood, is a regular subjective proposition: ‘I shall still 
venture on this attempt.” But it becomes objective and depends 
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on another verb if we say (Soph. El. 471), Sond pe mretpay tryvde 
torunoey ért, “I think that I shall still venture on this attempt.” 
Here then the personal pronoun éya becomes the reflexive pe, 1. €. 
a reference to the subject of the main verb, which is also the sub- 
ject of the independent’ infinitive. This usage being much less 
common in the first and second persons than the third, it has been 
customary to restrict the term reflexive to the pronoun 7, od, ol, é, 
odeis, &c. which expresses the subject of the objective sentence, 
whenever it is the same as the subject of the main verb; and here 
avros plays an important part; for while it is opposed to the 
reflexive when it expresses the object of the dependent sentence, 
avrés becomes the subject of the objective sentence when the sub- 
ject requires this emphatic addition, and when the indicative pro- 
nouns are used to express the object of the dependent clause. 
These distinctions, which are of great importance, will be best 
shown by examples. 


(aa) In epic Greek the reflexive was merely an indicative pro- 
noun, equivalent to dé or the old yu, as we see from the following 
passage (Hom. Ji. 1. 234 sqq.): 

val pa T68e oxirrpov, TO wey ovToTe PvAXA Kai dfous 
duce, éredn pata touny ev bpecat édoLTrEY, 

ovd avalnrroe wept yap pa é ydAKos EXeWev 

gure te nal prov viv avdré pov vies 'Ayauov 

éy tandapns popéover, 


(6b) In old Attic even the nominative 7 is used when the no- 
minative of the subject is required in the objective sentence, as in 
the fragment of Sophocles (ap. Apoll. Dysc. de pron. p. 70 B): 7 
pev ws f Oaccor’, 7 8 ws t réeou aida, “one of the women said 
that she (i.e. herself), the other that she (i.e. herself) brought forth 
a fleeter son.’’ And it seems that this word must be restored in 
Plat. Symp. p. 175 c. 


(cc) When the subject of the objective sentence has to appear 
in the accusative, which is the usual case, the employment of ¢ and 
odds is regular, and the other oblique cases are used to express the 
different relations of the subject, while avrés appears for the rela- 
tions of the object. Thus (Plato, Sympos. 174 A): towtr’ adrra 
odas (i.e. himself and Socrates) én (6 "Aptorddnuos) SiareyOevras 
lévat, Tov ovv Lwxpatn éavTe (i.e. Socrates himself) arws mapocé- 
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XovrTa Tov voiv Kata Thy dddv TopeverOas UroderTopevoy, Kal, TrEpL- 
pévovros ov (i.e. Aristodemus), xeAeverw mpoiévas eis TO mpoober, 
érreidy Se yevécOas eri 7H oixia...of (Aristodemus) aida drayrn- 
cavra @yew od xatéxewro of GAXot...xal & (Aristodemus) é$7 azro- 
vitew tov traida...ueta taita odas (Aristodemus and the party) 
pev Sevrrvety...tov ov "Ayabwva rodddxis Kedevew petaTréprpac bas 
Tov Lwxpatn, & (or ¢, i.e. Aristodemus) 8¢ ov« éav. Perhaps the 
most elaborate example of this distinction is found in Thucydides, 
Iv. 98, 99, where it runs through two chapters; thus in 98, § 1, 
opas, the accusative after adccotvras, refers to the Athenians, the 
subject of the main sentence, of ’A@nvaio: Epacay; in § 3, avrol is 
again the Athenians emphatically opposed to the Bozotians; “they 
themselves” or “for their part;”’ é« ogperépov, ‘from their own,” 
because they had appropriated Delium; avro/, “the Athenians 
themselves,” opposed to éxelvous, “the Boeotians;” él ray oeré- 
pay, “the country of the Athenians ;” § 5, éxeivous, ‘the Boeotians;” 
odiow, “the Athenians ;” év 17 éxeivwv, “in the country of the 
Boeotians ;” § 99, of 5¢ Bowwrtol azexplvayto, ef pev ev TH Bowwrtia 
etaiv, amtévras éx THs éavTay amopéperOas Ta aoétepa, ei 5é ev TF 
Exeivov, avTovs yeyveoKey TO Trouréov, “the Boeotians replied, that 
if the Athenians were in Beeotia, they should go away from their 
(the Boeotian) territory and take away their own (the Athenian) 
property (i.e. the dead bodies), but if they were in their (the Athe- 
nian territory), they themselves (the Athenians) knew what they 
had to do.” Again, ov« dy avtovs Bia’ opav xparica: autav, 
“ they (the Athenians) would not get hold of them (the dead bodies) 
in spite of themselves (the Boeotians);” ov& ad éozévéovro b70ev 
Umep Tis éxeivwy, “nor did they make a truce of course on behalf of 
the territory of them’ (those others—the Athenians). The oppo- 
sition between odeis and avroé is strongly marked in another pas- 
sage (Thucyd. 111. 31), where we should read, iy’ or dws édpop- 
potor odiow avrois Samrdvn yhynrat, “in order that expenditure 
may be caused to them (the Athenians) while blockading them- 
selves (the Peloponnesians).”’ 


(dd) Although there is regularly this opposition between odets 
and avro/, the latter may take the place of the former, which is 
then understood, and the indicative pronoun éxeiyos must then be 
substituted for the latter. We have had an example of this in the 
passage cited already (Thucyd. tv. 98, § 3): ddwp re &y avayny 
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Kinoa, ny ov avtol UBpes mpocbécBa, adr éxelvous mwporépous 
éml thy aderépay eXOovras apuvdpevot Bialecbar ypncBat, “they 
had touched the water through a necessity, which they (the Athe- 
nians) did not incur wantonly of themselves, but that in repelling 
the others (the Boeotians), they having first invaded their (the 
Athenian) territory, they were compelled to make use of it.” An- 
other example, much briefer, is found in Thucyd. 1v. 28, § 2: ov« 
&pn avrds GAN éxeivoy otparryeiv, “Cleon said that not he him- 
self (? avrés), but the other (Nicias) held the office of general.” 


(c) The Indicative Pronouns, 


411 As avrés corresponds in syntactical value to the Latin ts 
and its derivatives tdem and tpse, so the indicative pronouns 6ée, 
obros, exeivos are equivalent to the Latin hic, <ste, tlle as distin- 
guishing the three positions here, near to the here, there; or where I 
am, where you are, where he 1s; which are virtually the relations of 
the first, second and third personal pronouns. In accordance with 
this we find that d5e is actually used for the first and obros for the 
second personal pronoun; as Eurip. Alc. 690: pun Ovijoy’ varép 
Tovd avdpds, ovd’ éya mpo cov, “do not die for me, and I will not 
die for you.” Soph. Gd. C. 451: obre po Naxwor rovde cuppayor, 
“assuredly they shall not obtain me for their ally.” Jéd¢d. 1623: & 
ovTos, obros Oisézrous, th pédXAopev; “what ho! what ho! Cdipus, 
(or thou Cedipus !) why loiter we?” tf rovro Xéyess, “ what is that 
which you say?’ And ov is sometimes added, as otros ov (Gd. 
T. 532), “you there.”” But we have odros éyd rayvrate (Pind. Ol. 
Iv. 37), “there you have me, such a person as you see, am I for 
swiftness,’ when the proof is before the persons addressed. That 
éxetvos is the most emphatic pronoun for the third person we have 
just seen in its opposition to’ avrés. There are several idiomatic 
applications of this general distinction of the indicative pronouns. 


(aa) In enumerations of particulars obros generally means “ the 
latter,” i.e. the nearer, and éxetvos “the former,” i.e. the more 
remote, where the Latin writers make the distinction still greater by 
opposing Atc and ile. Thus we have in Plato, Resp. p. 337 c: ds 
57) Guotov Tor’ éxeiv, ‘‘as if indeed thts (what you say) were like 
that (what I had previously stated).’’ But the converse is often the 
rule, and the reference is interchanged. Thus Lysias, p. 146, 15: 
dove trod» ay Sicarérepor éxelvous Tots ypappacw 9 TovTos micTev= 
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ore’ ex ey yap Tovrey pddvoy yy cEarerpOnvar tm Bovdopeve, év 
éxelvors 5¢ avayxatoy Fv urd Thy hudapyov atreveyOjvar. Demosth. 
de Chers. § 72: Sef rd BéXticrov ael, pr) TO paortoy amavtas eye" 
én’ éxeivo pev yap 7 puatw ary Baduetras, ém rodto be te Ady Set 
mpowyerOar Sdacxovra tov ayabov wonriTny. 


(66) In a continued narrative 65 generally refers to the par- 
ticulars about to be mentioned, ‘the following,” but ovros to what 
has been already told, ‘that before you.” And the same distinc- 
tion applies to tovodres and rowcde; thus Herod. 111.119: 7 dé 
Bovrevcapévn arexpivaro tabe, “made the following reply; zv60- 
peevos 5€ Aapeios taidra, “but Darius having heard these words 
(i.e. the words which I have told you) ;’’ Thucyd. 1. 31: ot Kepxv- 
patio. édeEay tovade, “made the following sort of speech;’’ 36: 
Tovaita ev of Kepxupaios elzrov’ oi 5¢ KopivOut pet’ avrovs tosade. 
We sometimes find this opposition when the words stand side by 
side in the same sentence, as Plat. Phado, p. 76 E: et py taiTa 
éoriv, ovde trade. Id. Meno, p. 90 0: Stray toiro Aéywpev, Td ré- 
yowev. In consequence of this reference of obros to what has pre- 
ceded, we often find xal obros and adverbially «ai radra in the 
sense “and this too,’’ “and that too,’’ especially in concessive sen- 
tences. The uses of obros and de are, however, occasionally inter- 
changed, and we even find them in the same sentence and with 
reference to the same object, as in Soph. El. 981: rovrw durciv 
“pn, THde ypn Wavras wéPewv. 


(cc) In reference to single objects otros implies general fami- 
liarity, and éxefvos special distinction. Thus Xen. Anab. 1. 5, § 8: 
TouTous Tovs moAuTenels yiTaVvas, “those (well-known, before you 
in thought and recollection) sumptuous tunics’’ of the Persians. 
But TlepsxAsjs éxeivos, “that famous Pericles.” Hence we have 
éxeivos used with either of the other indicative pronouns, as Eurip. 
Med. 98: 768 éxeivo, “this well-known saying.” Id. Orest. 804: 
rour éxeivo, “that well-known circumstance familiar to you." 
Plat. Sympos. p. 223 a: trait’ exetva ta eiwOora, “what you say 
is that common experience.” And a sentence or head of discourse 
may conclude with xa) raira pév 8) tadra, “so much for this,” 
i.e. for what you have heard. 


(dd) In forensic language ovros or ovroct is generally, like the 
Latin iste, a designation of the opposite party—"‘ the person before 
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you;” as Demosth. Lacr. 924,12: Aaxpir@ rovr@ eidya thy Sienv 
TaUTHY KATA TOUS AUTOS voLous TovVToUs. But there is occasionally 
some confusion in the use of the pronouns, which the speaker must 
have remedied by personal demonstration. Thus in Demosth. pro 
Phormione, 946, 26; 947, 1, 14; 948, 5, 29, &c. Phormio is called 
ovroct, and the opposite party, Apollodorus, is designated as otros; 
and so also in 948, 7, 10. But Phormio is ovros in 947, 23, and 
dd5e in 948, 14; and Apollodorus is ovroai in 951, 8, though Phor- 
mio had been designated by the same pronoun just before (I. 7). 


(2) The Indefinite Pronouns. 


(aa) Tes. 

412 Besides its common use as a sort of indefinite article 
(304, (d@)), tes is employed in the sense of our substantive “ one,’’ 
meaning the same as the German man and the French lon, 
namely, ‘“any-body,”’ with reference very often to the first or 
second person, as (Aristoph. Thesm. 603) : aot tus tpéyeras; “whi- 
ther shall one turn oneself?” i.e. “whither shall I flee?” Id. 
Ran. 552, 554: Kxaxov jeew tww—ddoe tis Sienv, “some one (i.e. 
you) will be punished.” Or it may seem to mean “every one,”’ 
as in Soph. 4j. 245: dpa rw’ Abn modociv Kdorrav apécbas, “it 
is time for every one (for all of us) to steal away.” Herod. vit. 
109: «al tis olxinv avaridacdcbw, “let every one build up his 
house.” It is also used in the collective sense, “‘many a one,” 
as in the fragment of Archilochus: jyaAaxov, ad rov Tew’ addov 
nd &tn xexynoato, “I have erred, and I suppose that this error has 
befallen many another person.’ The indefinite may also be used 
in the emphatic sense, “somebody” or “something of conse- 
quence,” as Theocr. XI. 79: xnyov ris halvopat jyes, “and I too 
seem to be somebody.’’ And very frequently we find Aéyew Te, 
“to say something of weight or moment, to speak to the purpose’”’ 
(Soph. Gd. 7.1475; Trach. 865; Xen. Mem. 11.1,§12). To 
these phrases ovdév or 7d pndev elvat, “to be a cypher,” “a no-= 
body ;"’ ovdev Aéyew, “to speak idly, not to the purpose,” are 
idiomatically opposed. To numerals signifying a definite number 
Tis 18 appended in the sense of our “ about,” “nearly ;” as qdcos 
Ties Trapjoay; “about how many were there?” Staxdovol ries, 
‘about 200, some 200.’ In the same way the indefinite pronoun 
follows a definite article or pronoun; as in Soph. Gd. 7. 106: 
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TovS avToevras YeLpt Teewpely Tivas, “to punish the murderers (for 
we know he was murdered) whoever they may be’’ (for they have 
not been discovered). And so with the distributive 6; as in Arist. 
Aves, 1444: 6 8€ rus Tov atrov dnoly émi tpaypoia averrrepdcbat, 
‘and another father, some one or other, another somebody, says that 
his son has taken a tragic flight.’’ In short, rus; may be attached 
' to any words which we wish to render vague or general; thus we 
have péyas Tus, puxpos Tes, Odbyot Tues, WAS Tus, Els Tes and Tis els, 
avTos Tis and Tis aurdés, ExaaTds Tis, GTrotdy TL, WavU TL, WON TH, 


ovdéy tt, oyeddy tt, and the like. 
(bb) 6 Seiva. 


The other indefinite, o Setva, is only used when we refer to some 
individual, whose name we do not know or do not wish to men- 
tion. And it is often found in much the same sense as ds xal ds. 
Thus Dem. de Fals. Leg. p. 394, 1: otre xatareiy tovrwy elye 
Karas, ovd eimrely St, GAN Exyovow 6 Seiva nal 6 Selva, ovte huyeiv 
TO avadwpua, “he could neither with propriety inform against 
these men and say, Oh but this and that person have it, nor escape 
the expenditure.” Id. Lept. 488, 24: rov detva peppdpevos nat Tov 
Seiva avatvy elvar dackwv, dv ovdey éxeivors mpoojxer, “ finding 
fault with this man and depreciating that man, with whose merits 
they had nothing to do.” Id. Syntax, 167, 25: 6 detva tov Seivos 
tov Selva eionyyetdev, “such a one, the son of such a one, impeached 
such a one.” And it may be used even when the person or thing 
is present, as in Aristoph. Ran. 918: rf 5é tair’ pao’ 6 Seiva; 
“but why did what’s his name do this?’’ although Aéschylus is 
present; or when somebody is even addressed by name, as in 
Antiphanes (ap. Athen. p. 423 pD): 6 Setv’ lamv£, népacov evtwpé- 
arepov, “I say you, Japyx, if that’s your name, give us a little 
stronger mixture;’’ or without a name, like the Latin heus tu/ in 
Eupolis (Meineke, p. 521): ro Seiv’ adxovers; “I say you, what's 
your name, do you hear?” 


(e) The Interrogative Pronouns. 


413 Although ris appears as the nominative case in a propo- 
sition which, if it were not interrogative, would be categorical, and 
though it may even have an article prefixed (e.g. 76 r/, Arist. Faz, 
696 ; 7d wrotov, Asch. Prom. 249), it may be doubted, whether it is 
not always resolvable ultimately into a predicate. Thus, if we 
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ask, vis ffxes; ‘‘ who has arrived?” the logical analysis of the 
sentence is, ‘“‘he (the subject) is come, and I wish you to predicate 
or tell me his name.”’ As however the form of the interrogative 
sentence is quite parallel to that of the answer, and the interroga- 
tive pronoun in the former occupies the same place as the subject 
in the latter—for r/s jes; corresponds formally to 6 ayyeXos Feer— 
we may class the interrogatives with those pronouns which furnish 
a substitute for the subject of a proposition. 


The following are the chief peculiarities in the use of the in- 
terrogative : 

(aa) The interrogative is often interchanged with its correla- 
tive, as in Arist. Ran. 198: otros ti woeeis; Gre row; th S Gro 
y 7 wo ‘ari xormny, olwep éxédevoas pe ov; “you there, what are 
you doing? What am I doing? what else but sitting on the oar, 
where you told me to sit?”’ 


(6b) Like the correlative ofos (403, Obs. 5), the interrogative 
is often repeated in the same sentence; as in Hom. Jl. xx1v. 298: 
tis 1dbev els avdpov; Eurip. Troad. 248: th’ dpa tis Ehaxya; 
That this is really equivalent to the two interrogatives coupled 
by a conjunction—“ who and whence art thou?” “who has gained 
the first choice by lot, and whom has he chosen? ’’—appears from 
parallel passages in which the full construction is retained; as Od. 
XV. 423: npwra 8) Erevta Tis ein xal obey EXO0e; Soph. Pail. 


56: Tis Te nat 1o0ey trape; 


(cc) Either by itself or with this repetition, the direct inter- 
rogative is used by the Greeks in a dependent part of the sentence, 
and even after an oblique case of the article. There is no parallel 
to this in Latin or English, and we must always express it by 
breaking up the sentence, as in the following examples. Plat. 
Protag. p. 312. c, D: ef rus gporro nuads, Tév Ti copay eiaty ot Sa- 
ypaot érurrnpoves......0 5¢ copurtys Tay tl copay éoriy; “if any 
one were to ask us, in what does that cleverness consist, in which 
painters are learned? and in what does the cleverness of that class 
consist, to which the sophist belongs?” Id. Sympos. p. 206 a: 
Tay Tiva Tpdroy Suwoxovroy avTov wat év rie mpates 4 o1rovdr Epes 
ay xadotro; “in what manner do those pursue it, and in what kind 
of action, whose eagerness would be called love?” Soph. 4y. 77: 
ti pn yeontac; “what is that which you fear lest it happen?” 
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Xen. Mem. 1. 4,§ 14: Srav ri roinowot, vopteis avrovs cod ppov- 
tiev; “what must the gods do to make you believe that they 
care for you?” Plat. Phad. p.105B: @ av ti capate eyyévyras 
Geppov éorat; “what is that by which any body, in which it 
takes place, will be warm?” Demosth. Philipp. 1. § 10: sér’ 
ovv & ypn mpatete; éredav rl yévyras; “when will you do what is 
necessary ? what must have happened first?” Xen. Mem. 11. 2, 
§ 1: xatapepabnxas tovs tl wowivras Td Svoya TovTO amoKadov- 
ow; ‘have you observed what those persons are in the habit of 
doing, to whom people give this reproachful name (i.e. that of 
ungrateful) ?” Isocr. Anttd. 222: rovs was Staxerpévous AaBorev 
@y ot TowvTor pabnrds; “in what state would those be, whom such 
persons would get for their disciples?’ Xen. Cyr. 11. 1, § 19: 
Tolav Kal od THY TraTpos NTTaY Aéywv, OUTWS Loyuplly Teawppovi- 
oOas avrov; “ what kind of a defeat sustained by your father is this, 
by which you assert that he has been sobered?” Plat. Resp. 
p. 474 B: avayxaiov Suploacbas tovs pirocdpous tivas NéyovTes 
ToApa@pev havas Seiv dpyew, “it is necessary to define, who are 
those whom we call philosophers, and of whom we maintain that 
they ought as such to be rulers in our state?” And in the same 
way if the interrogative is repeated in the same sentence; as in 
Xen. Mem. 11. 2,§ 3: rivas vad tlw av evpoipev av peitova evep- 
yerTnuévous 7 traiéas vid yovéwv; “whom could we find more 
benefited, and by whom, than children by their parents?” Or in 
a still more dependent clause, as in Plat. Resp. p. 332 c: ef ov tu 
GUuTOY HpeTo, 7 Tiow ovv TL admodiovca opethopevoy Kal mpoorKov 
Téyvn iarpicn xaretras ; “if any one were to ask him, to what things 
does that which is called the art of medicine impart that which 
is due and appropriate, and in what does this, which it imparts, 
consist ?”” Where the answer is 7) owpace (in answer to Ticv;) 
¢appaxa Te xal otria Kai vrora (in answer to 7/;). 


(dd) To the same class of idioms we may refer the negative 
question, which forms a mere parenthesis, amounting to an exagge- 
rative statement; as in Demosth. de Coron. p. 241: tl xaxdv ovyt 
mwacyxovrwyv; for wav ctiwiv xaxoy tracyévtwv. So also Enurip. 
Phoen. 906: tiv’ ov Spay, roia & ov Aéyov ern; for wdvra Spav 
nai wavra déeyov. Without a negative the questions mes Soxels ; 
aécov Soxets; are used parenthetically to express something extra- 
ordinary or wonderful; as in Eurip. Hippol. 446: rovrov XaBoica 
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(as Soxets;) xabvBpier, “having taken this mah, she insults him 
in a most extraordinary manner ;” Id. Hec. 1160: x@r’ ex yaAnvey 
(ards Soxels;) rpoopbeyparwr, “and then, after the most gentle 
conversation that could be imagined;” Arist. Eccl. 399: xdref 
6 Sipuos avaBog (récov Soxeis ;), “and then the people bawled out 
with the most surprising vehemence”’ (cf. Ran. 54; Ach. 12, 24; 
Nub. 881; Phil. 742). 

Obs. The force of the negative interrogation may be expressed by 
the correlative ; for in Soph. Antig. 2, omotov ovyi xaxdv means “every 
sort of evil.” 


(ee) The interrogative phrases r/ ra0ov; ti pabav; ti Exo; 
are of common occurrence, when we wish to ask for the cause of 
a surprising or unexpected act. The general effect of these phrases 
is nearly identical ; but strictly +/ a@wy ; means “ from what exter- 
nal cause?’’ “what has happened to produce the effect?” ré 
padav; means “on what inducement?” ‘ what motive has in- 
fluenced the mind?” r/ éywv; means “ with what reason to allege ?”” 
“holding forth what?” as the following examples will show: 
Aristoph. Nub. 341: réEov 87 pow, tl wabovoat, elrrep vedérat 
y eloly adnOas, Ovntais elEact yuvarkiv; “tell me what has hap- 
pened to them, if indeed they are clouds, that they look like mortal 
women?” Id. Ach. 826: ti 8) pabdy daives dvev OpvadrrBos ; 
““what has come into your head, that you show people up without 
a wick?” Plat. Phed. p. 236 E: rl 547° éywv otpéper; ‘what 
excuse have you got for hanging back ?”’ | 


Obs. It is to be remarked, with regard to this use of éywv, that in 
the © poets its place i 18 affected by the metre, as Aristoph. Vub. 131: ri 
ravt éxwv orpayyevopat; Eccles. 1143: ri dpra dtarpiBes gxwv ; and that, 
while the older scholars regard it as a mere pleonasm, Hermann consi- 
ders it as an expression of continuance; and this is probably its use in 
those passages in which it appears without an interrogation ; as Aristoph. 
Ay. 341: Anpeis exwv, “you talk nonsense continually.” Plato, Gorg. 
490 E: pAvapeis éxwv. Euthydem. 295 c: éxwv pdvapets. With regard 
to ri i poOuv ; it is to be remarked that in a number of passages we have 
ort pabuv, where we are not to suppose that the interrogative has merely 
passed into its correlative; but or: signifies “ that,” “because,” and pabuy, 
by itself, must denote “ intentionally, deliberately, with a fixed purpose 
and design.” Thus Plato, Euthydem. 283 E: elrov av, Gre paduy pov Kat 
tov adAdwy Karapevder rowvTo mpaype, “I would have said that you 
intentionally bring such a false charge against me and others.” A pol, 
36 B: ti t abubs ciuc rabeiy 7 amortcas ore paduv dv ro Bip ovx Yovxiay 
iryov, “what do I deserve to suffer or pay, because I designedly did not 
keep quiet during my life?” 
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(ff) With certain particles the interrogative has a special 
meaning ; thus, 

vt ydp; “for why? why indeed? what is there in that?” is. 
used when we wish to express the effect of something observed, 
Or to indicate that the circumstance is not surprising ; as Eurip. 
Med. 689: 71 ydp ody Bupa Xpws re ouvrérny’ Be ; “ but stay—why 
18 thine eye bedimmed and thy complexion changed?” Orest. 
482: Merce, rpoopbéyyer vw, dvéciov capa; ‘‘ Menelaus, dost 
thou Speak to him, the impious wretch?” r/ yap; pirov pos 
Tarpes dori éwyovos; “why do you ask? there is nothing sur- 
Prising in it. He is the son of a father dear to me.” 


7 8é; “but why? what next?” expresses surprise and remon- 
Strance ; as Eurip. Hippol. 1413: rl 8; craves rév pe as tbr’ tof 
Bpryicpévos ; “what! wouldst thou have slain me in thy rage ?”’ 

Té wv; “why? of course; why really do you ask?” expresses 
“ssent which might have been taken for granted; as Plat. Phedr. 
Pp- 229 a4: Opas ovv éxelyny thy tryndNorarny mddTavov ; Tl pny; 
“ how can I help seeing it? Of course I do.” 

Té arore; or, in epic Greek, rire; “what in the world? what 
ever? why ever?” expresses impatience and a certain amount of 
embarrassment, as Hom. J/. 1. 202: tiar’ adr’ eidjrovbas; “why in 
the world are you come again ?”” 

7t Sita; “why then?” expresses a kind of indignation ; as 
Mech. Ag. 1259: ri 892’ duauris xatayéneor’ Exo rade; “why 
then do I keep these ornaments as a mockery of myself?” 


§ VILL The Adjective as Epithet or Subject. 


414 The adjective, being either a general attributive word 
from which nouns or verbs may be derived, or else itself a deriva- 
tive from some substantive or verb, may in any case be used asa 
predicate of any order. These usages will be discussed in their 
proper place. But it is also capable of being joined as attribute 
or epithet to any noun substantive, and in certain cases this junc- 
ion is so regular that the substantive is not required, and the ad- 
jective becomes to all intents and purposes a substantive qualified 
to perform all the functions of the subject in a sentence. Both 
these usages require notice in this part of the Syntax. 

49 
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Whether as epithet or as predicate, the adjective properly 
agrees with its substantive in gender, number and case; but it is 
sometimes construed according to the sense rather than the form of 
the expression. Thus we find (Thucyd. 111. 79): éml péev ry 
mop erémNecov, EV TOAAH TAapayy Kai PoP~ ovras, because the in- 
habitants are presumed in the word zodus. Similarly in A%sch. 
Agam. 189, we have BAaSeévrra in the neut. pl. to agree with Aayivay 
yévvay, because this implies Aaya xal td récva avris, and in the 
same play (545) riOévres immediately follows Spdco, because it 
refers also to 6ufpos implied in é& ovpavod ag opposed to amo yijs. 


(a) The Adjective as Epithet. 


(aa) The epithet may either appear without the article, as 
Neunds lartros, ‘‘a white horse,”’ or it may stand between the article 
and the noun, as 6 Aevxds ‘amos, “the white horse,” or it may 
follow the noun with an article to itself, as 6 tres 6 Nevxds, “ the 
horse the white one.” 


(6b) Twoor more epithets may be joined to the same subetan- 
tive without any copulative conjunction ; as Hom. JI. xvi. 801, 2: 
SodtxooKiov &yyos, Bp’, péya, ortBapov, xexopvOuévov. Two 
epithets to the same noun are very common, especially in poetry ; 
as Jl. xvi. 428: avyvrwl yapuyovuyes ayxudoyeinas. sch. 
Eumen. 343: aipoorayés, a€iopicov eves. Ibid. 873: trav ape- 
garov mperrav ayovev. Agam. 237: tpirdcrovdoy evrorpoy 
macava. Pind. Ol. 1x. 44: opuodapoy ALGwov ydvov. Soph. Antig. 
1: & xowvdy avtadeddoy “Iopunyns napa. And Sophocles has not 
hesitated to introduce three epithets in addition to two qualifying 
genitives in Cid. Col. 1662: 76 veprépwy etvouv Stacray yns adv- 
anrov Bafpov, which means “the painless threshold of the gods 
below which mercifully made an opening in the earth to receive 
him.” In Atsch. Agam. 145, we have three, and immediately after, 
149, 150, sza epithets to one noun. 


(cc) On the other hand the conjunction is inserted, although 
our idiom does not admit it, when roAvs is prefixed to some other 
adjective denoting goodness or badness; as Herod. vill. 61: wrodAd 
Te xat xaxa édeyer, “he uttered many reproaches.”’ Xen. Mom. 1. 
9,§ 6: cuveiddas avr@ toda wal wovnpa, “ being conscious to him- 
self of many wicked actions.” Plat. Resp. p. 615 D: woAAd re 
cai avocia eipyacpévos, “ having done many impious deeds.” But 
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in @ particular emphasis the conjunction may be omitted, as in the 
well-known epitaph (Anthol. Pal. vit. 348): aodANa sidv, wat 
ToNNa paydy, cad ToNAd RAK ElTroY. 


(dd) In the poets an epithet sometimes does not agree gram- 
matically with the noun to which it refers, but with some other 
word in close connexion with it. Thus in Pind. Pyth. v1. 5: Tu6- 
évixos Erotpos tpvwv Oncavpds means Eroipos Onoaupds TvOovicwy 
Uuvev, “a treasure or store of hymns for Pythian victories, ready 
to be paid out.” Soph. Antig. 780: réde vetxos avipady Evvaipov 
means 70de veixos Evvaipwy avdper, “this quarrel of near relations.” 
Enurip. Orest. 991: 1d mravov Sixypa 7odwv means Td THY ravay 
modrcov Staxypa or of wravol waddo of édiwxov. Soph. Trach. 508: 
irucépw TeTpdopoy paca Travpov means dacpa Whrixépwros teTpa- 
dpov ravpov. Id. Agam. 1123: arodsds mévrov Oivds means troALod 
movrov Oiwos. Eurip. Phen. 1370: Aeveotrnyxets xrimoe yeipov 
means xTvirot NeuxoTrYav yetpov, &c. And this idiom is carried 
so far that even a predicative participle agrees with the nominative 
rather than with the dependent genitive to which it necessarily 
refers; as in Soph. Gd. Tyr. 1375: 7) réewv dis, Bractoio’ 
drrws {8racrev for Bracrévrwv. 

(ee) By a further development, an epithet ‘conapauied with 
a~ privativum may be followed by a genitive of relation, with which 
a part of it is connected as governing noun or attribute; thus in 
Hom. Od. 1v¥. 783: dovros dtracros edntvos de tror#ros, “ without 
food or tasting with regard to eating and drinking.” Soph. Gd. 
Tyr. 191: "Apns dyadxos doridev, “ Mars un-brazen with regard 
to shields” (i.e. without the bronze of shields, or shields of bronze, 
his usual paraphernalia), is the designation of a destructive pesti- 
lence. Id. Aj. 314: aypodnros dflwv cwoxvpatrov, “without the 
noise of shrill wailings.”’ 

(ff) Conversely, the governed genitive may be contained in 
the epithet together with the real epithet of the main noun, as in 
fisch. Choéph. 21: dfyep «rimos = dfvs xrvios yeipov. Or the 
compound epithet may involve successive genitives in regimen, as 
Esch. Suppl. 80: éopds apocevorrrAnOns = Ecos wrx)\Gous apoévov. 
Or even when the whole phrase is itself in regimen, as Soph. Ant. 
1009: avdpopOopou alparos Mares = Aliros alyaros POopas avdpos. 

(99) An epithet is used to show that the substantive is not 
used in its proper sense, a8 Eurip. Phan. 221: dxapmiora tredia, 
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“unfruitful plains,” i.e. the sea; Ibid. 790: xaos avavdérarTos, “a 
revel most entirely without flutes” (the flute being the regular ac- 
companiment of the comus), i.e. war; Orest. 319: aBaxyevros Oiacos, 
‘“‘a company not of Bacchanals”’ (the @/acos being properly a troop 
of Bacchic revellers), i.e. the Furies; Ausch. Agam. 82: dvap npe- 
podpavrov, “a dream appearing in day light,” i.e. a feeble old man; 
Ibid. 1281: Sirovs Néawa, “a biped lioness,” i.e. a cruel woman ; 
Sept. 81: xdvis avavdos ayyedos, “dust, a voiceless messenger ;" 
Suppl. 872: Sirrous Sdis, “a biped serpent,” i.e. a man; Eumen. 
172: wryves Sus, “a winged serpent,” i.e. an arrow; Ibid. 236: 
pnvuTnp adbeyxros, “a voiceless informant,’ i.e. blood; Choéph. 
486: méSar aydAxevror, “‘ fetters not made of bronze,” i.e. the robe 
in which Agamemnon was enveloped. 


(6) The Adjective as Subject. 
We have already seen that the substantive is regularly omitted 


in certain cases, so that an adjective remains as the only expression 
of the subject (399, (£)), and that all predicable words may become 
subjects (400, (a)). Besides these general exemplifications of the 
principle, there are certain adjectives which are regularly used as 
substantives. These are 

(2) In the masculine, adjectives denoting a personal relation, 
with which we might supply dvOpwres, avOpewiro (399, (y)), a8 
piros, “a friend;” éyOpds, “a foe;” wroréusos, ‘‘a national enemy;” 
Févos, ‘a foreigner,’’ especially one with whom we are on friendly 
terms; évayrios, “‘an opponent ;” Ovnrdés, Spores, “a mortal’’ or 
specially ‘“‘a human being;’’ papos, ‘‘a fool;” euppoves, adpoves, 
“the wise,’ “the foolish ;” aya@oi, xaxol, “the good,” “the bad,” 
or “the noble,” “the ignoble,” &c. The neuter very rarely de- 
notes an individual, as ro dppev, “the man;” tod OjAv, “the 
woman.” 

(8) In the neuter, and almost always with the article, 

(aa) Adjectives indicating space or locality, as pécov, “ the 
middle;” éoyarov, “the extreme;” duardy, “the level;” and with 
prepositions, eis &, “to one place or spot;” ag’ tndorépou, “ from 
higher ground;”’ éz? 7roAv, “ to a considerable extent;” éi Spay, 
“ for a short distance;” ta émi@adacota, Ta wapddua, “the coast;” 
Ta xaprepa, “the strong places;’’ ta dxpa, “the heights; ra 
oteva, ‘the narrow passes;” dpewd, “ woodland,” &c. 
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(6b) Adjectives indicating time, as émi arodv, “for a long 
time;’’ é} mdetoroy, “for the longest time; és aldsov, ‘for ever- 
lasting;” é& éwOcvov, “ from the dawn,” &c. 


(cc) Adjectives equivalent to collective nouns, as rd apper, 
‘the males;” rd @jAv, “the females;” 7rd “EXAnvexoy, “ the Greeks 
in general, the Hellenic world, Greekdom;” (armixéy, “ cavalry;” 
Gwdurexdy, “men-at-arms; vaurixov, “sailors” or “a fleet;” 7d 
véov, “the young men;” 70 xpatioroy Tov otparevparos, “the élite 
of the army.” | 


(dd) Adjectives equivalent to nouns denoting qualities or states, 
as 70 Bactdsxov, “royalty;” 1d diroypnpatov, “avarice; 7d do~ 
garés, “a state of security;’’ td Evyyerés, “relationship;” 7d 
Enpév, To vrypov, “dryness,” “ moistness;” but ta Enpd, ta vypd, 
“dry, moist substances,” &c. 


Obs. As denoting particular objects the neuter adjective is rarely 
used as a substantive, but it seems that yepapad means presents or gifts 
(yépa) in two of Aeschylus (Suppl. 672, Agam. 722), and it is 
plea that Luniowy is equivalent to Avrpoy in Pind. Pyth. v. 99: ro naAXi- 
vucov Auryptov Saravav (see New Cratylus, §§ 297, 305). 


§ IX. The Comparative Degree. 


415 By its nature an adjective in the comparative degree is 
more likely to appear as a predicate than as an epithet. But as 
this form is used in both applications of the adjective, and as the 
construction is the same in both, it will be as well to consider 
it here once for all. 


Whether as epithet or predicate the comparative adjective must 
express one of two things; (a) the degree in which the quality is 
possessed by the subject; (4) the relation between the quality pos- 
sessed by one subject and that possessed by another. If in either of 
these applications a standard of comparison is introduced, it may be 
represented by a genitive case signifying, as we shall see, ‘‘in rela- 
tion to, with regard to,” the object mentioned, as otros coda- 
Tepds éotiv éxelvou, ‘this man is wiser, stands in a higher grade of 
wisdom, in relation to that man;” but we say in English, “this 
man is wiser than the other,” where “than’’ is another and later 
mode of spelling “then,” so that the phrase means “this man is 
wiser, then (comes) the other.” Or the standard of comparison is 
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introduced by the conjunction 4 (epic #é, nérep), signifying “as,” 
“in the manner or degree in which,” like the Latin quam and the 
German als (a mutilated form of al-s6); thus, dpeioow nérrep vyiy 
avipdow apirnoa, “TI have kept company with men brave in a 
higher degree, as compared with the manner or degree in which 
you are brave,” that is, as we say, “braver than you.” The dif- 
ferent applications of these two modes of expressing the standard 
of comparison will be seen in the following illustrations of the two 
significations of the comparative degree. 


(a) The Comparative as referring to a single Subject. 


(az) When we wish to indicate merely the degree in which 
the quality is possessed by the subject, we may use the comparative 
degree by itself; as aypocxdrepdy (ryedoubrepsy) eorriy eizreiy, “it is 
somewhat, in a certain degree, rude or ridiculous to say’’ (Plato, 
Apol. p. 30 £, 32 D; Gorg. 509 A): wav vorrépas mapecpev (Anistoph. 
Lys. 69); ‘we have not come too late, have we?” decoy tre (Hom. 
Il. 1. 835), “ approach nearer ;” sueis éxarrépw olxéopev (Herod. VI. 
108), ‘“ we live too far off ;” vedrepov z+, ‘‘ something too new, some- 
thing violent,” whence vewrepifw, “I adopt harsh measures ;’’ and 
this is very common in such phrases as dyewvov, BéArwv, A@ov, Kar- 
Mov, xelpov, Kaxtov éort, and the like. 


(6b) The same force of the comparative may be expressed by 
@ compound with vzro-, as viropapyos, “somewhat crazy ;” virodev- 
xéypus, “whitish,” “pale; virodais, “somewhat gray ;’’ vimd- 
“Awpos, “greenish yellow;’’ but even these are used in the com- 
parative degree, as Herod. 111. 145: gv ot aderheds vrropapyorepos, 
‘he had a brother rather mad than otherwise.” 


(cc) When two qualities are contrasted in the same subject, 
they may both be expressed by the comparative degree, as Hom. 
Od. 1. 164: aavres x apnoaiar’ édadpérepos rrodas elvas 7} adver 
Tepot xpuaoto, “all would pray to be swift of foot in a high degree, 
as compared with being in a high degree rich in gold.” Herod. 111. 
65: éroinca tayvrepa 7 copawrepa, “I have acted in the manner 
distinguished by haste, as compared with the manner distinguished 
by wisdom,” i.e. with more haste than wisdom. Plat. Resp. 111. 
p- 410 D: paraxarepos yhyvovrat 4) ws KadNov adtois, “they prove 
themselves effeminate in a higher degree, as compared with the . 
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manner that would be more honourable for them” (for «adAXuov 
see (aa)). 


_ (dd) When we wish to contrast the present with the previous 
or general possession of the quality by the subject, we use the 
reflexive pronoun to indicate the standard of comparison; as (Plat. 
Resp. p. 411 C): avdperdrepos yiyveras avros éavrod, “he grows 
braver in relation to himself,” i.e. than he was before, or than he 
generally is. Id. Lach. p. 182 C: wavra dvdpa év rordéup kal 
Gapparedrepov xat avdpedtepoy dv Troujcevey avroy éavtov av) 
7 émiotnum, “this science would make every man in war more 
confident and courageous than he would otherwise be.” 


(ee) The possession of a quality by a subject may be exagge- 
rated by a reference of the capacity of the individual to the general 
case, or to the general conceptions and expectations of men, which 
thus serve as a standard of comparison; hence we have such 
phrases as peifoy doprioy 4 xa avrov apayevos (Dem. Epist. 
Philipp. p. 156, 5), “having taken on him a burden beyond his 
strength ;"” Aoyou pelfwv, xpeloowy (Herod. 1. 148; Thucyd. 11. 
50), ‘transcending the powers of description ;’’ pe?fov érmiSos or 
evyijs (Asch. Agam. 257; Lucian, Herod. 1.), “too great to be 
hoped or prayed for;” édzricavres paxpdrepa pev THs Suvapews, 
édacow 5¢ ris BovAnoews (Thucyd. 111. 39), “forming hopes which 
exceeded their power, though they fell short of their wishes ;” 
petLov 9 Kat’ avOpwrov, 7 Kat’ avdpa, or 7 Kat avOpwrav diow 
(Plat. Resp. p. 359 p; Herod. vi11. 38; Soph. Ané. 768), “ greater 
than in accordance with human power ;” ériOuplas peifous 4 xara 
Thy vrapyovoay ovalay (Thucyd. vi. 15), “desires greater than in 
accordance with the property on which he had to rely.” 


(b) ‘The Comparative as contrasting two Subjects. 


(aa) The subject, which marks the contrast or serves as the 
standard of comparison, is subjoined in the genitive, or in the same 
case after 7; as Plat. Resp. p. 360 D: Avovredety oleras was aynp 
TOAD paddow THy adiciay THS Sixavocvwns, “every man thinks that 
injustice is much more profitable than justice.” Herod. vir. 10: 
pédrrous én’ awdpas aotparever@as todd apelvovas 4} Sxvbas, “ you 
are going to march against men much braver than the Scythians.” 


if 
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(26) If the case which should follow the 4 is the dative, 
sometimes even if it is the genitive, the 7 is omitted and the 
genitive substituted, or retained alone; as Thucyd. vil. 63: ravra 
Trois OWMTALS OVX HoTOY THY vavTay Tapaxedevouat, “T give these 
injunctions to the men-at-arms no less than to the sailors (% tots 
vavrass).” Dem. Lept. § 135: 10 Soxeiv eEnrarnxévat rovs ayabov 
Tl TWomoayvras vpiv aloytov tav addrwv, ‘to be thought to have 
deceived those who have done you good service is more disgraceful 
to you than to others (7 Tots dAdous).” Eurip. Dic. fr. x. 4: 
Kav apeivovos ratpos Znvos wepuey, “even though he has sprung 
from a more noble father than Jove (7 Znvés).”” 

(cc) When the comparison is not with a single subject, but 
with a sentence involving a verb, the contrast is expressed either by 
7 with the nominative or with the simple genitive of the noun; 
thus on the one hand we find (Dem. de Coron.§ 178), nyav 
dyewov 1% Kxeivot mrpoopwpévwy (i.e. 7 Ketvot mMpoopw@vrat), and on 
the other hand (Thue. vit. 52), of TleNovrovynotot mreloot vaior 
rév A@nvalwy rapjoay (i.e. 9) of AOnvatoe or 7 als of "A@nvaios 
Tapnoay). 

(dd) The standard of comparison is implied but not expressed 
in such phrases as of vedrepot, of mpeofvrepot, in speaking of 
classes of men ; and in an antithesis like the following (Thucyd. 
V. 111): otreves tots ev iors pur) etxovart, Tots 5é Kpelacoot KANOS 
mpoodépovrat, mpos 5é rovs Hacous pétpiol eit, wretat’ av opOoivro. 


(ee) In the contrast between two subjects there is sometimes 
an exaggeration of the comparative adjective by the addition of 
paddop ; as in Eurip. Hec. 377: Oavav dv eln padrov evrvyéarepos 
) Cav, to which we find parallels in old English, as in Shakspere 
(Timon, tv. 1): “He shall find the unkindest beast more kinder 
than mankind.”’ From this case we must distinguish those in which 
the comparative is used with a presumed, but not expressed, refer- 
ence (above, (dd)); as in Thucyd. 111. 65: €Bovrovro trois vp 
nelpous pnKére padrov yevéoOau, “they wish that the worse citizens 
among you should not grow worse still.” 

(ff) Conversely, the ~aArov is omitted with verbs which 
convey in themselves the idea of preference; as Hom. JJ. 1. 117: 
Bovnrop’ ey Nady doy Eupevas tp 7 amrodéoGa; Lys. Orat. Fun. § 62 : 
Oavarov per’ devOepias aipovpevor 7 Blov uae Sovdeias. 
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(99) When the standard of comparison is expressed by an 
infinitive with or without @ore, certain adjectives appear in the 
positive degree, although their meaning is comparative ; as Thucyd. 
Il. 61: razrew) vuav 4 Siavora éyxaprepely a Stéyvore, “ your 
spirit is too debased to abide firmly by what you have resolved.” 
Eurip. Andr. 80: yépwv éxeivos dare o° adedety rrapav, “he is too 
old to help you, if he were here.” 

(hh) In some few cases the numeral which is the standard of 
comparison is joined to wAéwy or éddtTwv (pelwy) in the neuter 
singular without 7; thus Thucyd. vi. 95: 9 Aeva érpabn traravrwy 
ovx €XaTTov TrévrTe Kal elKooL. 


(77) We may sometimes substitute the adversative dAAad or 
adr’ ov for the comparative 7 after uardov and mdéoy, according 
as they are negative or affirmative; or an affirmative form of the 
comparison may be followed by «at ov or xal wn. Thus Thucyd. 
I. 83: dori 6 rodepos ovy Orrdwv Td TAéOV, GANA Sazravns. Isocr. 
ad Nicocl. § 42: adAnovafew Bovrovras toils cuveEapapravovowy, 
GAN’ ov ois azrorpémovow (where BovArovras involves paAdop, 
(above, (ff)). Thucyd. 1. 74: ébelcate urép vudy cal ovy jpav 
76 wréov. Id. 1.120: rods rHv pecoyevay padrov Kal pn ev rropm 
KAT@KNLEVOUS. 

(kk) Similarly aAnv may take the place of 7, as in Eurip. 
Heracl. 233: Giravra trait’ dor) xpeioow wry wT "Apyetots receiv. 


(1) To express a preference in general we may have mpo 
cum gen.; to express a choice, avri cum gen.; to indicate excess we 
may have rapa cum accus. or émi cum dat., after the comparative ; 
as Plat. Crit. p. 54 B: pndév sept melovos rrovod mpd rod Suxalov. 
Soph. Ant. 182: pelfov' avril ris avrod warpas dirov vouilte. 
Thucyd. 1. 23: ékXelyress srucvérepat rapa Ta pynwovevcpeva. 
Hom. Od. vit. 216: ov yap orvyepp eri yaoréps xuvrepov aXXo. 


(mm) By a very singular refinement the negative ov is inserted 
in the clause indicating the standard of comparison, when it is 
implied that the circumstance qualified by ~aAXov is to be rejected 
or negatived in comparison with that to which it stands in contrast. 
Accordingly this idiom is generally found when the comparative 
clause is negative or interrogative, or contains some term of repro- 
bation. Herod. tv. 118: jet 6 Tépons ovdé 7+ wadXov én’ Huéas 
9 ov Kad én’ vudas, “the Persian is come against us not a whit 

50 
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more, a8 compared with the manner or degree in which he has not 
also come against you.” Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, §15: ri ovy Set 
éxeivoy TOY ypovoy avapévery, Ews av UIrd TANOOUS KaKdY aTrEirwpen, 
padrov 7H ovy ws TaxLoTa eipnvnv TroincacOa ; “why should we 
wait until we are worn out by the multitude of our misfortunes, 
rather than (why should we) not make peace as soon as possible?” 
Thucyd. 111. 36: wpudv td Bovrevpa modv SArAnv ScadOeipar wadrov 
m ov Tovs airious, “that the resolve was savage to destroy a whole 
city, rather than not (in colloquial English “rather nor’’) the guilty 
persons,” so that it is really equivalent to waAAov arodwy OAnY Kal 
OU £aAXoV TOUS aiTious OY OU TOvS aiTious povoY adda paddov drnV 
mondev (cf. (77)). In Aristot. Eth. Nic. tv. 1, § 9, we find xal paov 
5é 7d pon AapBaveww Tov Sodvar’ To yap oixeiov %rrov ampolevras 
HadXov 7 ov AauBavovet Td adXoTptov, Where the ov has its proper 
force, and this idiom is only apparent; for the meaning is, “ people 
find it easier to abstain from receiving, than to give what they 
already have; for they less readily part with their own property, 
than they fail in receiving what belongs to somebody else.” 


§ X. The Superlative Degree. 


416 The main distinction between the comparative and su- 
perlative adjective in Greek consists in this, that, while the com- 
parative and superlative may both express the degree in which 
the quality is possessed by the subject simply, as ‘yeNoudrepos TH, 
‘a somewhat ridiculous man;” xaddAlorn yuvn, “a very beautiful 
woman:” the comparative always presumes or expresses a relation 
to some standard of comparison from which the subject is for the 
time separated, and the superlative implies that the subject, to 
which this highest degree of a quality is attributed, forms the 
last term of a series containing all the lower degrees, so that 
the Greek superlative may sometimes be connected with a genitive 
plural, denoting a class of things to which the subject could not 
belong. This occasionally produces an apparent contradiction when 
we apply the English idiom, which often coincides with the Greek in 
the use of the superlative, to those special cases, where the English 
always reverts to the comparative. For example, Herod. rv. 142, 
xaxiotous Kal avavoporarous Kpivovow elvat amavrwv avOparayp, 
may be rendered literally, “they judge them to be the basest and 
most cowardly of all men.’ But when Thucydides says (1. 1) 
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of the Peloponnesian war, that he expected it to be afwoAoydrarop 
TOY Tpoyeyevnuévwv, We cannot render this “ most worthy of men- 
tion of all those that had gone before it,” for the present and future 
do not, according to our view, admit of classification with the past: 
but we must either translate, ‘‘a war most worthy of mention of 
the long series of wars preceding and ending with it,”’ or “ worthy 
of mention in the highest degree, if compared with the previous 
wars, which is much the same as “more worthy of mention than 
its forerunners.” Similarly when ®schylus makes Atossa say 
(Pers. 180) that the two visionary women, whom she saw in her 
dream, were peyéJer ray viv evirperectara Tov, we cannot render 
this “most conspicuous in stature of those who now exist,” for 
they obviously did not exist; but we must either translate it 
“conspicuous in stature in the highest degree, if compared with 
existing women,” or “ more conspicuous in stature than any living 
women.” _ 

The following usages of the Greek superlative are most de- 
serving of notice: 

(aa) The genitive, which follows the superlative, may denote 
not the class or series to which the subject belongs, but some other 
standard of comparison suggested by the sentence; thus Plat. 
Gorg. p. 461 E: ths “EdAados arelorn eotly éEovcla tod Aye 
"A@nvncw, “there is a liberty of speech at Athens in the highest 
degree as. compared with the rest of Greece.”” Dem. de Coron. § 78: 
olrp ravreyv avOpwrrwv mreiot@ ot "AOnvaior ypa@vra érecaxto, 
“the Athenians consume imported corn to the largest amount as 
compared with the rest of the world.” Xen. Symp. VII. 40: capa 
akworrperéctaroy deliv ris médews eyeus, “you have a person stately 
in the highest degree as compared with (the other persons in) the 
city.” 

(6b) As in the comparative (415, (dd)), so in the superlative 
we may use the reflexive pronoun to indicate the standard of 
comparison, when we wish to contrast the highest with the usual 
condition of a person or thing; as Plat. Leg. p. 715 D: véos dv 
mwas avOpwiros ta Toatta auBdvtata avrTos avrod opd, “ when 
young, every man is at his dullest with regard to seeing such 
things.” Xen. Mem. 1. 2,§ 46: el@e cos rére cuveyevoumy ote Set~ 
voratos cautod taira jo6a, “1 wish I had enjoyed your society at 
the time when you were at your cleverest in these things.” 
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(cc) Pre-eminence in a class may be expressed by prefixing 
év rois to the superlative without a change of gender, or by adding 
els with some word indicating the subject; thus Thucyd.1.6: é 
trois mparot AOnvaios tov oidnpoy xaréOeyro, “the Athenians first 
among these (men) laid down iron weapons.” Id. 111. 81: oe 
BGAXov (aun elvac y oTacw) Slote ev tots rparrn eyévero, “ the sedi- 
tion seemed to be more savage, because it happened the first among 
these (things)."” The same rule applies to the superlative adverb 
panora, as Thucyd. vir. 90: ’Aplorapyos, avnp év Trois padiora 
wat é« wrelotov évavtios TS Syuq, “ Aristarchus, a man among 
them in the highest degree and for the longest time opposed to 
democracy.” Adsch. Pers. 325: Kidtcwy érrapyos els avip whei- 
orov trovoy éyOpois mapacyor, “the governor of the Cilicians for 
one man (among all men) having caused most trouble to the 
enemy.” Thucyd. 111. 39: arogaivw MuriAnvaiovs padiota 8) 
piay mréduy ndicnxotas vas, “I prove that the Mytilenzans for one 
state (among all states) have most wronged you.”’ 


(dd) With the negative ov the superlative adjective or adverb 
assumes emphatically the opposite value; thus ovy jxcTa means 
“especially,” ovx advvarwraros means “ most opulent or powerful.” 
Hence we have ovy jjxoTa a8 a substitute for wéyora in co-ordi- 
nate sentences, a8 Thucyd. 1. 68: spoonxes nuds ovy jxora eitrety 
dow kal péyioTta éyKAnuaTa Exoper. 

(ee) The superlative may be used with relatives or relative 
particles to express the highest degree possible, so that we may 
supply duvards dore or Svvaras yevéoOar. Thus Plat. Symp. 
p. 220 B: aayov olou Seworarov, “in the sharpest possible frost ” 
(olos Suvatas yevéoOat Seworatos). Similarly ws trdyctora, “as 
quickly as possible”? (Xen. Cyr. 1. 6, § 26); S:rws dpiora, “in the 
best way possible” (Asch. Agam. 611); 2 adpurrov (Xen. Cyr. 11. 
4, § 32); dcov raysora (Soph. El. 1457); Ste wrelorov ypovoy 
(Xen. Cyr. vi. 1, § 43); d2r0t wpoowrarw (Eurip. Androm. 924) ; 
o’tws Srrws dicta (Soph. Track. 330); as av padmtora (Thucyd. 
VI. 57); Gre éx’ eXaytoroy (Id. 111. 46); ws dv éyupwrar@ (Xen. 
Cyr. 1. 6, § 26). But the verb denoting possibility is often found, 
so that the sentence is complete; thus Thucyd. vit. 21: vais os 
Suvatat wreloras. Xen. Mem. il. 8, § 4: ds & avopotorarn. 
Id. Anab. 1. 3,§ 15: 9 Suvaroy padmiora. Id. Mem. tv. 5, § 2: 
ws oloy té ye padora. 


CHAPTER II. 


ON THE CATEGORICAL PROPOSITION, AND ON THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF PREDICATES. 


§ I. General Principles. 


417 In the categorical proposition there are, as has been 
already mentioned (above, 400, (y)), three kinds of predicates: 


(A) Primary, when there is nothing between the subject and 
predicate, except the copula, either expressed or implied. 

(B) Secondary, when the predicate is connected with the sub- 
ject through a verb which already contains a primary predicate. 


(C) Tertiary, when in the second case there is also a apodmpes 
or anticipation of a distinct predication of something additional. 
Accordingly, 

(A) Primary predicates are the following: (a) Attributive 
nouns, whether substantives or adjectives. (b) Participles and 
other verbals. (c) Verbs of the indicative mood. 


(B) Secondary predicates are the following: (a) Adverbs. 
(6) Cases of nouns and participles (1) without or (2) with pre- 
positions, | 

(C) Tertiary predicates are oblique cases of substantives, ad- 
jectives, and participles. 


§ Ol. A. Primary Predicates. (a) Nouns. 


418 When a noun is predicated directly, the copula is either 
a verb expressing existence, subsistence, &c., such as eiul, yryvopas, 
Epuv, xup@, wedw, vrapyw, pévw, Siapévw ; or a verb expressing 
appellation, destgnation, nomination, appointment, &c., such as xa- 
Nevpas, axovw, KAVw, ovopatopas, TpocayopEevouat, ToLoUpat, Kal- 
lorapas, amodelxvupas, evploxomat, voplfopar, wéprropat, aipodpat, 
xetporovotpat, Aayyavw. Verbs of the former class are usually 
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added in the infinitive to verbs of appearing, seeming, &c., such as 
paivopyat, Soxw, éorxa, which may also serve as copula without any 
such addition. 
(a) © @eds dorw ayabds, “God is good.” 
(6) 6 épdy épacris xaretras, “he who loves is called a lover.”’ 
(c) ot Tlépoat evopltovro adxiyorrarot, “the Persians were 
considered bravest.’’ 
(2) ’Apaotras érréuhOn xaracxotros, “ Araspas was sent as a 
spy.” 
(e) “ArxtBiains ypéOn otparnyos, “ Alcibiades was chosen 
general.” 
(f) ott’ Ekaxe revyotroids, ott’ éxetporovnOn, “he was not 
chosen to build the walls by lot or show of hands.” 
(9g) ob vopot Stapévovery axivrrot, “the laws remain unchanged.”’ 
(h) ‘yanerrdv Soxei tovTo 76 Epyov, ‘this work seems difficult.” 
(7) 16 dé roe xnp galveras elva:, “ but this appears to thee to 
be death.” 
(k) evdaluwv daiveras 6 avnp, “the man appears happy.” 
Regularly, these primary predicates agree with their subjects in 
gender and number; and all verbs, whether they merely serve as 
copula or contain in themselves the primary predicate, agree with 
the subject of the sentence in number and person. But the follow- 
ing irregularities are not of unfrequent occurrence : 


(a) ‘The primary predicate does not agree with the subject in 
gender and number. 


(aa) The predicate may stand in the neuter singular without 
regard to the gender and number of the subject, if we wish to indi- 
cate that the subject belongs to a particular class of things; as ovx 
ayabov rrodvKoipavin (Ll. 11. 204), “a multitude of rulers is not a 
good thing””—does not belong to the class of good things; ai wera~ 
Bodai Avirnpév (Eurip. Herc. F. 1263), “ changes are a troublesome 
thin g.”” - 

(6b) The predicate takes its gender from the meaning and not 
from the grammatical form of the subject; as 7d peupaxiov éyévero 
xados, ‘the boy grew up handsome ;” and this applies also to epi- 
thets (above, 414) and secondary predicates, as pire réxvov (Od. xv. 
509) ; & plan sruyn, oles 57) arrodstrady nyas (Xen. Cyr. vit. 3, § 8). 

(8) The verb does not agree with the subject in number. 
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(aa) When the subject is a neuter plural the verb is generally 
singular, as ta Soa tpéyer. The reason for this has been already 
given (381, (d)); and the same rule occasionally applies to the dual, 
as I1, xxii. 477 : Sépxeras dove. But the plural may follow a neuter 
plural nominative (1) if it indicates a plural personality, as Plat. 
Lach. p. 180 E: 7a petpaxia érawotow; (2) if the objects referred 
to are necessarily distributed and numerous, as Xen. Anab. I. 7, 
§ 17: davepa joav nal triwy Kai avOpurwy txyvn tTodda; (3) if 
the objects are separated by locality or otherwise, as Xen. Cyr. 11. 
2, §17: ratra pev §) rovadra édéyovro, because the sayings of 
diverse parties are alluded to. In general this use of the plural 
verb with the neuter plural is more common in Xenophon, and in 
the Ionic and Doric poets, than in the majority of the prose writers. 


(66) With gor: and some other verbs the singular verb is used 
with the plural subject, even when the latter is masculine or femi- 
nine; as Plat. Huthyd. 302 c: gore yap Enovye cai Bwpoi. Sympos. 
188 B: nal yap maxvat nal yadalar Kal épvoiBar yiyvera: This 
idiom is called the schema Pindaricum, and Pindar uses a singular 
verb as a copula between a plural subject and a plural predicate, 
Ol. x. 4: pedvyapves tyvor vorépwy apyal AOywv TédrETAL. 


(cc) If the subject, though singular, is a collective noun, the 
verb 1s plural ; this applies not only to nouns of multitude, as S706, 
mwrn00s, orparomedov, &c., but also to words or expressions like 
Exaoros, Tis, GANOS AAXov, ef Tis, doTIS, Os av, &c. Thus Alci- 
phron, Ep. 111.10: 6 dipos eis 76 Oéarpov mpoeOdvres éBowv. Plat. 
Resp. p. 550 E: dAXos aGAXov opay Kal eis Girov iadv Td AROS 
TOLOUTOY aUTaY aTreLpyacayro. 

(dd) The plural verb stands beside a singular vocative, if the 
act refers to the companions also of the person addressed, as Soph. 
Phil. 466: 78n, réxvoy, orédreo8e ; 

(ee) When the plural of the first person is used royally and 
majestically, as it is called, for the singular, the proper number may 
be resumed even in the same sentence; as Eurip. Troad. 904: as 
ov Sixatws, nv Oavw, Oavovpeba. 

(ff) The dual, which is only an exceptional plural, may have 
a plural predicate or verb; as Plat. Resp. p. 478 a: Suvdpess audo- 
tepaé éotov, Soka re nai ériotnpm. Soph. Antig.55: adehpa dvo 
xowov opov KaTeipyacavro, And a feminine dual may agree with 
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a masculine predicate or epithet; as Xen. Cyr. 1. 2, § 11: pray 
dudew tovrw toa nuépa Noyilovrat. 

(99) If two or more subjects are referred to a common copula 
or predicate, the latter may either be plural or take its inflexion 
from the nearest or the predominant subject ; but the adjectival pre- 
dicate is in the neuter plural if the subjects denote inanimate 
things; as Xen. Anab, 11. 4, § 15: Ervyow ev tm repitratw Svres 
TIpofevos nal Revodav. Thucyd. 1. 29: éorparnye: trav vedy ’Ape- 
oreds xat Kaddsxparns cat Tynavwp. Xen. Anab. 1.10, § 1: Sace- 
Nevs nad of vv avg elowirra. Plat. Huthyd. p. 279 B: evyéverad 
te xai Suvapes nal Tiwal ira éotw dyaba Svra. 

(hh) The copulative verb may agree in number with either the 
subject or predicate, if the latter is a substantive or a substantival 
adjective; as Herod. 11. 16: 7d wdXat ai @nBar Alyurtos éxadéero. 
Thucyd. rv. 26: airvov nv ot Aaxedaipdvsor mpoevrévres. 


419 As the predicate is necessarily a general term, it is pro- 
perly distinguished from the subject by the omission of the article ; 
as 
Lwxparns nv avOpwrros. 
avOpwros nv codds. 

See, however, above, 394, (8). 

(a) When the predication is thus distinct, the copula is often 

omitted; as 
AeuKds Oo imriros, “ the horse is white.” 

(6) The copula is very frequently omitted, when the following 
qualitative phrases form the predicate: qpoddos, érotwos, pddtop, 
eixos, SijAov, yarerdv, dEvos, Suvards, ods Te, advvatos, Oavpacror, 
aunyavoy bcov, avayen, xpedv, Oéuis, pa, Katpos, ov odds ypdvos 
é& ot, &c.; as 

d¢povda tamrevAnpata (Soph. Cd. Col. 660). 
They are often predicated in the neuter plural; as 
xanrerra dors mepvybyvecOa (Herod. 1x. 2). 


(c) The omission of the copula is most usual in the third per- 
son, but there are examples of its absence with the other persons ; 
thus we have with the emphatic pronoun (Atsch. Hum. 547), dovou 
8¢ rovS’ eye xaOdpowos, and (Pind. Ol. Iv. 24), obros éyd rayvrare, 
“such a one am I here before you for swiftness; "EXAqy éyd, “a 
Greek am IJ;” and the like. And édopéy is understood with Erossoe 


€ 
oO 

e 
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in Plat. Resp. 499 p: aept rovrou Eroumos TO Oye Siapdyerbas, 
where the pronoun ses is also omitted. 


(Z) The copula is often omitted in relative sentences; thus 
Eurip. Alc. 171: mavras 5¢ Bwpors, of cat’ ’Adunrou Sopous [eicl], 
mpoonGe. This is sometimes found to be the case with the relative | 
particles rc and ec; thus (Plat. Resp. vi. p. 505 A): Sre ye 4 Tod 
ayabod ida péyurtov paOnpa [éori], wodXaKts dnxoas. Soph. Phil. 
1246: add’ ef Slxaa [eori], rév copay xpeicow rade. 


(e) The omission of the copula with the antecedent is regular 
in such phrases as ovdels [€orly] doris ov, and the like, where the 
construction is often obliterated by an attraction of the antecedent 
into the case of its relative (above, 405). 


(f) The copula is sometimes wanting even in the dependent 
moods; thus the imperative is omitted (Xen. Anab. 111. 3, § 14): 
Tots Beois yapis [€orw]; the subjunctive (J7. 1. 547): ov yey « 
errvetes [9] axovewev; the optative (Theocr. xvii1. 25): ray ovd’ av 


Tis aapos [ein], evel y' “EXéva trapicwO7 ; the objective infinitive 
(Plat. Phed. p. 74 E): otxouy oporoyotpev avaryxaiov Tov [etvac]. 


(g) A preposition with its case, or a compound involving this 
combination, seems to be specially adapted for predication, without 
the copula or some other verb containing the primary predication 
implied; thus A’usch. Agam. 675: mroAvavdpol re hepacmides Kvva- 
yot xar’ iyvos mAatav adavtoy [jeoay or eitrovro], “the shielded 
huntsmen went or followed in the invisible track of their oars,” 
Eurip. Electr. 733: vedpédrae 5 Evvdpot pds apxrov, “the watery 
clouds went to the north.” And even in a secondary predication 
we have the same usage, as in Thucyd. Iv. 126: xara adédas [tovres 
or érrdpevot| Td einpuyor ev TO dadanrei ofeis evdelxvuvrat, “ follow- 
ing at their heels, they keenly exhibit their courage when there is 
no risk.”’ Hence we have the same omission with compound adjec- 
tives, as in Adsch. Agam. 277: vaeprérns te [np0n], mévrov adore 
vatioas ixOis [7], ropevrov Napmrados mrpos nOovny, TevKN, TO YpUTO- 
peyyes @s Tis MALos oédas wapayyeikaca Makiotov cxorais, where 
there is a secondary predicate of time in the aorist participle apay- 
yetkaca, “the pine torch was lifted aloft,—so that the fishes rose 
to the surface of the sea to enjoy the passenger light,—having sped 
forward its blaze to the watch-towers of Macistus.”’ 

51 
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In this case, as in those mentioned above (d), where we have 
given an instance of the phrase with the preposition (Earip. Ale. 
171), the copula is omitted in relative sentences; thus Arist. Pol. 1. 
9,§ 6: te elodyerBar dv évdecis [etot] wad exréprey dy mreova- 
Sovot, “by the importation of the things which they want, and by 
the exportation of their superfluities.”’ 


§ {1f. Primary Predicates. (6) Participles and other Verbals. 
(a) Participles. 

420 (aa) The active participles are not very often used as pri- 
mary predicates, for the tenses of the verb aill generally express 
our meaning with snfficient definiteness: consequently o dares 
tpéyet will be more common than 6 @rmos dows rpéyew, which is 
equivalent to it (above, 381). But we find such phrases as odd> 7 
opepivn Hv dyouca advw (Xen. Anabd. tv. 3, § 5); and in an emphatic 
passage we might say, 6 arOpwirds dcorw dumvéwr (cf. Aschyl. 
Agam. 629); or, 6 mats orl rravr’ ayvody Kai trav’ ato p eis 
rov Siacxarov (ef. Plat. Phed. p. 239 8); or, in the aorist, #y o 
BeuisronrHs SeBadtara &) dicews ioyvy bynrdcas wai aks Oav- 
paca (Thucyd. 1. 188, § 8); or, in the perfect, 6 ypnopds ora 
Sedopxeis (Ausch. Ag. 1150). The difference between this mode of 
predication and that with the finite verb is shown by such passages 
as the following; Thucyd. 1. 38, § 2: d9Xov rt, ef rots wrdoow 
apéoxovtrés éopev, toiad av pdvors ovK opOds amapéoxowpev, “it 
is clear that if we habitually give satisfaction to the greater num- 
ber, there can be no justice in the dissatisfaction which these alone 
profess to entertain.”’ Id. 11. 2, § 1: & perareprépevae joav, 
‘which things they were sending for.”’ 


(66) The passive participle in -yévos is very often predicated ; 
indeed, as we have seen above (324, (3) ), it is a subatitute for cer- 
tain tense forms; and for the sake of emphasis we have such 
phrases a8 xapt’ atropovcws jo8a yeypaypéves (Aachyl. Ag. 733), 
‘you were painted very unfavourably.” 


(8) Other Verbals. 
421 The verbal adjectives in -rés and -réos are also very often 
used as primary predicates; thus, 
TQUTO GY pyTov eoTL poi, 
aountéa €otl got 4 apery. 
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But the verbal in -réos ie also used as a mere infinitive, without 
inflexion, and governing the case of the noun, which in the direct 
predication would have been the subject. Here the dative is taken 
in immediate connexion with the substantive verb, and éor/ pou, 
éorl aot, “there is to me,” “there is to thee,” &c., mean, “I 
have,” “thou hast” (to do so and so), i.e. “‘it is right or neeessary 
for me and thee to do so.” Thus for acenréa éorl-co. 4 dpery, 
“ virtue is-for-thee to cultivate,” we may write aoxnréoy éoti-cot 
Tv aperny, ‘it-is-for-thee to cultivate virtue,” i.e. “thou must 
cultivate virtue;” and so, if the verb implied governs another case; 
as émiGupnréoy éoti-cot THs aperns. The person is sometimes but 
more rarely expressed in the accusative, as in Plat. Crit. p. 49 a: 
ovdert tpér@m dapew éxdyras adsuntéov elvas. Both constructions 
may appear in the same sentence, as Herod. 1x. 58: éxelvowos 
Tata Trovvot oun émitperrréa eori, adda Siwxréos cial, “ it-is-not- 
(for us) to give permission to them doing these things, but they 
are-for-us to pursue (we must pursue them).”’ 


Obs.1 Just in the same way we have Sixaoy dar eye tavra woreiy 
by the side of Stxatds cius ratra wovety ; whence we have the negatives «i 
py adixa yo or adixoinv pévr’ dy i un, Le. “I ought to do so.” Similar] 
we have aftoy éori, SyAov dorew tué, x. 7. X., by the side of agiws eipu, SjAos 
And as de = déov dori is equivalent to Sixawy dar, we may have 
both woAAod Séw rovro rovety and modAow Sel ue rotvro ovetv. 


Obs. 2 As the verbals in -ros and -réos are of a qualitative or ad- 
verbial nature, like the adjectives mentioned above (419, (6)), we often 
find them predicated in the neuter plural ; as 

avyyvwcr’ dy Fv cot To08 eépacGivas A€xous (Eurip. Med. 491). 
ouvexroté tori cot xai Thy tpvya (Aristoph. Plat. 1085). 


Obs. 3 For this reason, and because the strees m the combination 
tori pow, tori cot, as expressing the subject, falls upon the dative of the 
pronoun, the substantive verb is often omitted, and sometimes when the 
subject is clear, the pronoun also is wanting; thus we may have 

yuvaixos ovdapas yoorréa (Soph. Antig. 678) 
for ovdapus Set quads yorarfas yuvaucs. 

Obe. 4 Wo observe this in other combinations of écrit with the 
dative ; thus in Homer, il. xv. 159, 

wacw 5¢ rapyiov aizar. datvor, 
aac includes the subject and copula—" all had their mouths gory with 
blood.” 


Obs. 5 There cannot be an omission of the copula when the par- 
ticiple is predicated in a conditional sentence. Apparent instances to 
the contrary are corrupt. 
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SIV. Primary Predicates. (c) Tenses of the Finite Verb. 

422 As every verb has reference to action, and all action 
must take place in time, whatever is predicated by a verb is a 
predication of tense. 

A predication of tense has reference either to the time of speak- 
ing, or to some other point of time which must be defined. In 
the former case the tense is called (a) defintte or determinate; in 
the latter (8) wndefintte or tndeterminate’. 

(a) In Greek the following are the definite tenses which relate 
to the time of speaking: 

The present, which expresses stmultaneity, 1.e. 

quod significat rem geri eo ipso tempore, quo loquimur. 
The future, which expresses postervority, i.e. 
quod significat fore ut res geratur post id tempus, quo lo- 
quimur. 
The perfect, which expresses antertority, 1.e. 
quod significat rem gestam fuisse ante id tempus, quo lo- 


quimur. 
Thus: 
ypado, “I write or am writing,” i.@ ‘now, at the moment of 
speaking.” 
ypavro, ‘I shall write,” i.e. “at some time after the moment of 
speaking.” 


yéypaha, ‘I have written,” ie. “at some time before the mo- 
ment of speaking.” 
(8) The following are the indefinite tenses, which relate to 
some time specially defined. 
The imperfect, which expresses simultaneity, 1.e. 
quod significat rem geri aliquo tempore, de quo loquimur. 
The aorist, which expresses posteriority, 1.e. 
quod significat fore ut res geratur post aliquod tempus, de 
quo loquimur. 
The pluperfect, which expresses antertority, 1.¢. 
quod significat rem gestam fuisse ante aliquod ad de 
quo loquimur. 


1 This classification is due to J. L. Burnouf, to whom it was suggested by the 
tenses of the French verb ; see New Cratylus, § 372. 
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Thus: 
éypaor, “I was writing, ” i.e. “at some specified time.” 
eypawa, “I wrote,” i.e. “after some specified time.”’ 
éyeypadew, “T had written,” i.e. “ before some specified time.” 


(a) Definite Tenses. 
423 A,1. The Present. 


(aa) It is unnecessary to give any examples of the ordinary 
use of the present indicative. But there are three applications of 
this tense which deserve special notice. 


(1) In lively narratives the present is used for the imperfect or 
aorist, to signify that an action was going on, or that a deed was 
done, at some time specified by the context; thus Thucyd. vir. 83: 
kal avadapBdvovai Te Ta S1rka Kal of Lvpaxovovs aicOavovrat Kat 
éramvcar yvovtes 5é ot "AOnvaios Ste ov ANavOavovert xatébevro 
[ra d1rAa] madsy: here the present is mixed up with the aorist, to 
show that the actions denoted by the former continued up to the 
point of time indicated by the latter. Again, we may have the 
present in a relative sentence, with an emphatical reference to past 
time; as in Eurip. Bacch.2: Acdvycos dv rixtes of 1 Kabdpou 
xopn Lepédn Aoxevbeio” dorpamndipy mupi, where the aorist Ao- 
xevbeioa, as well as the particle vroré, indicates the past time, to 
which rixres points as the moment of the event described; cf. 
Eurip. Suppl. 640; Xen. Ages. 11. 17—20, Anabd. 1. 1; ihe 
1. 48. 


(2) The present is used for the future in order to express the 
certainty of the coming event; thus we have the prophecy of 
Apollo, Pind. Ol. vi1r. 42: Tlépyapos audi reais yepds épyaclass 
adtoxerat, “Troy is taken, i.e. is not impregnable, but is doomed 
to capture, where thy hands have wrought,” though afterwards, 
when a definite time is referred to, we have the future dpferar. See 
also Pind. Pyth.1v. 49; and Herod. vir. 140, where we have pévee, 
Aelrreras, wédXes and épelvre in a Delphic oracle. Xen. Cyr. vu. 1, 
19: viv opds Epyov THs ons Taxvepyiasvov yap eb POacopen K.T.r. 
ovdels atroPavetras. 

(3) The present is used for the perfect in verbs which express 
the permanence of a state, or an impression and its results. Such 
are axovw, KAvw, aicGavoua, pavOavw, yuyvdcKe, expressing the 
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continuance of a perception or cognizance: aduxéw, “‘I am a wrong- 
doer;” éEavyéw, “I boast or am confident;” Ovjocxw, “I am 
dying” (Soph. Gd. 7.118); vucde, “1 am victor or have con- 
quered;” gevyo, “I am an exile.” Thus Hom. Od. xv. 403: 
vnods tus Supln KucdnoKeras ef qrov axovers, “if you have heard,” 
i.e. possess knowledge by hearsay on that point; similarly Soph. 
Phil. 261: dv xdAvew tows, “whom perhaps you have heard of, 
know by hearsay.” Ausch. Agam. 305: wea & 6 mpa@tos wal 
terevraios Spaydy, “ both the first and the last (im the series) have 
conquered in the race.” 


(bb) Besides these usages there may be cases, in which, 
although the main verb is present both in form and signification, 
the reference is emphatically to the past and no longer existing 
state of things. Thus we have the two remarkable passages in 
Thucydides, 1.6 and 1.32. In the former we read: of wrpeoSurepos 
avrots Tay evdatusvearv Sua Td aB8podlarroy ov modvs ypovos ered? 
xiTavas Te Avols ravcavro dopoiyres xal KpaBvAcy avadovpevos, 
where the words Sta ré afpodiacroy bear an involved past sense, 
which qualifies the whole passage: “such was their luxurious 
attire, that it «¢ only a short time since they saw the old men of 
the wealthy class among them leave off wearing linen tunics and 
binding up a knot of their hair with the fastening of golden 
mannah-flies."” In the other passage we read: Evyyvoyun, ef uy 
pera xaxlas, yvopms 5¢ padXov dpuaptia, TH mpérepor ampaypootvy 
évavtia tokpdpev, where, as in the former example, the past refer- 
ence on which the emphasis depends, in opposition to the present 
ToApapev, is involved in the clause 7) perd caxlas «.7.d.: “ allow- 
ance should be made for us if, cohen there was previously no male- 
volence, but only an error of judgment, we now venture on a mea- 
sure at variance with our former isolation:’'’ for certainly the 
orator does not imply that the present wish of his countrymen to 
form an alliance with Athens is an error of judgment: he con- 
cedes that only with reference to their former ampayyoovrn or 
unwillingness to encumber themselves with foreign politica. 


424 B, 1. The Future. 


(2a) As distinguished from the periphrastic future with pAAw, 
the simple form is used to denote a future event without any 
specification of the time after which it will happen, whereas the 
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periphrastic future requires or implies a definition of the time. 
Thus Plat. Gorg. 523 a: 03 admOH avra rAéEe cou 2 pédrAw Aédyew, 
“T shall speak the truth in what J am now going to say.” 


(6b) The simple future often conveys the meaning of obliga- 
tion rather than mere faturity. Thus Xen. Mem. 1.1, 17: of ets 
THy Bacituxny réyyny rradevépueror ti Siadépover trav €E avayans 
kaxonabouvrwy, et ye mewnoovct cat Swpycoves Kad prydcoven, “ if 
they must (are obliged to) euffer hunger and thirst and cold.” 
Eurip. Med. 1320: 2éy’ ef re Bovres, yapt § ov spaices sroré, 
“speak if you like, but you shall not touch me with your hand.” 
Hence, as we shall see, the future used interrogatively becomes 
equivalent to an umperative, as in Arist. Aves, 1571: e€erws arpé- 
pas, “keep quiet.” 


(cc) ‘The future seems to be used for the present in cases when 
we imply a habit so usual or confirmed, that it may be expected 
and relied on; thus, avjp codds tas dy te Bim ovpdopas pao 
oloet TGV Gddrwv, “a wise man will be found to bear, may be 
expected to bear, usually bears, misfortunes more easily than 
others.” 


(dd) In relative sentences the future implies the object or 
end proposed; thus, greyov, Sri Hxosev tyyepdvas Exovres, ob avrovs 
afovow evOev over ta érirndeia, “ they said they would bring 
with them guides who would lead them (to lead them) to a place 
from which they would (in order that they might from thence) 
get provisions.” 


(ee) The verb SovAoua: is sometimes used in the future, 
although the wish itself is present, because the mind passes on 
to the desired object, which is regarded as still absent and to 
come, and because a sort of conditional possibility {s implied ; 
thus Kurip. Med. 259: tevobrav oby cov Teyxavesy BovdArjcopat, 
ay yor wipes res pyaw) T éFevpceO7, “IT shall desire to obtain so 
much from you,” if circumstences admit of my obfeining what 
I wish. Soph. Gd, Col. 1291: wal retr’ ad’ vpev, & Eévor, 
Bovancopa nat saivd aberdaiy nad marpes xupeiv eyol, “I shall 
desing to obtain these things fram you,” if you will ohbligeme. Cd. 
ZT. 1076: tappay 8 eye, nek ousxpav dots, wip iAdy Bowdsonpas, 
“T shall wish to ace it,” i.e. “I shall be glad to see it.” 
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(ff) The future sometimes implies that a thing is doomed 

or destined, as in the lines of Philemon: 
oux €or’ ovoe els 

@ p41) Kaxov te yéyovey 4 ‘yevncerat. 
Hence the phrase & xaxas amrodovpeve, ““O thou, that art doomed 
to perish basely,” of an execration; and this too with the article, as 
in Euripides : 

vixd pe xpela yn KaKxa@s odoupeévy 

yaornp ud as 57 Tavta yiyverat axa. 

(9g) In the infinitive the future is used after verbs of re- 
questing, wishing, &c., where in English we are content to em- 
ploy the present; thus, éde7@ncav ot KoplvOtoc trav Meyapéov 
vavol odas Euprpotréuyew, “the Corinthians requested of the 
Megarians to (that they would) assist in escorting them with a 
fleet ; rdv qoAeuov SvevootvTo mpoOvpws oicew, ‘they intended 
to (that they would) carry on the war with spirit;’’ of ’A@nvaios 
éplevro THs Zxerlas dp£ew, “the Athenians desired to (that they 
might) rule over Sicily.” 


425 C,1. The Perfect. 


(aa) The perfect expresses the state or condition consequent 
on an action; thus Xen. Cyr. vi. 4,§14: joxnxate pev ta eis tov 
TOAELOV TOAD GAXov TaV TroNEeLlwY, cuvTéTpadOe 5é Kal cuvrE- 
Taye dv TH avt@ Trorw TrElw 75 ypdvoy 7 ot Trodéutot Kal ovy- 
VEVLNKATE PET GAANAwWY, TOV S5é oreo of TOANOL TUYATTHYTAL 
pel éavray, “ you have been exercised, and the discipline remains; 
you have been nurtured and drawn up together, and have shared 
In victories up to this time; but most of your enemies have been 
continually partners in defeat:’’ so that the two states or con- 
ditions may be contrasted. 


(6b) Hence the perfect often denotes the completion of an act, 
especially the fixed result of a thought or determination; thus 
Thucyd. 1.120: 6 & rodéum evrvyla mreovalwy ove évreOUpnras 
Opace. amlorw ératpopevos, “he, who in war is lifted up by 
prosperity, has not reflected, has not come to the just conclusion, 
that he is elated by a boldness on which he ought not to rely ;”’ 
cf. the év@upeiras yap ovdels which immediately follows, and 
means “no one reflects,” i.e. is in the habit of reflecting. Simi- 
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larly Dem. Patil. 1. § 19: ratra pay dorw & aot Sedéy0ar gnpt 
deiv, “these are the sentiments, which, I maintain, ought to be 
the fixed convictions of all.”’ 


(cc) The perfect often denotes an immediate consequence 
with or without the explanatory particles evOus, raxyv, mapayprpa ; 
thus Thucyd. 11. 45: 76 ux eumroday avavraywvicre evvola tetipn- 
rat, “that which is no longer in the way is at once (tpso facto) 
held in honour; Xen. Cyr. iv. 2, § 26: 6 yap xpatay aya vavra 
cuvnpraxev, ‘““he who conquers at once carries off everything ;” 
Plat. Crat.432 a: dpsOuds, dav adérns te } mrpoabijs, Erepos evOds 
yéyove, “a number, if you add anything to it, or subtract from it, 
becomes at once (ipso facto) different.” 


Indefinite Tenses. 
426 A, 2. The Imperfect. 


(aa) The imperfect, as its name signifies, denotes an incom- 
plete action, one that is in its course, and is not yet brought to its 
intended accomplishment. It implies therefore that a certain 
thing was going on at a specified time, but excludes the assertion 
that the end of the action was attained. Hence it may often be 
expressed by the paraphrase “‘ began to,” “proceeded to,” “at- 
tempted to,” especially by the side of the aorist indicating, as we 
shall see, the single or completed action. Thus Thucyd. 11. 92, 
§ 2: ws 9 vais SuepOelpero, Ecdhakey éavrdv nat éfbrecev és tov 
Aepéva, ‘ when the ship was sinking, he (Timocrates) slew himself 
and fell overboard into the harbour ;’’ because the sinking of the 
ship, after it was pierced by the beak, was a comparatively slow 
process, whereas the suicide and its result were single and moment- 
ary acts. Similarly in a longer passage of Xenophon: ézret varnv- 
tlatev 1 harayE nal aya n carmvyE épbéyEaro nal éraavitoy 
kal peta Taira nraraloyv nal dua ta Sopata xablecay, évraiOa 
ouxérs €6€EavtTo of trodéuton GAX edevyov, “when the phalanx 
proceeded to meet them, and at the same time the trumpet sounded 
(single and completed act), they proceeded to sing the pean, and 
after these things raised the war-cry, and at the same time proceeded 
to level their spears, thereupon the enemies no longer awaited their 
attack (completed result), but proceeded to flee.’’ The tentative 
signification is clearly conveyed by such verbs as x«re/vw, when 
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predicated of a person still living; thus Iphigenia says of herself 
(Eurip. Iph. T. 27): vmép mupds perapola Anpeio’ exasvopnv 
Eiper. So in the optative, Gd. Col. 996: ef rig ce xrelvor mrapa- 
oTas, WoTepa TuvOavor’ ay et TaTnp a’ 6 Kaivwy 7 Tot ay evOews ; 
Indeed the tentative meaning had so attached itself to this verb, 
that it is sometimes used in the same sense even in the aorist: 
see Soph. 47. 1105; Eurip. Jon, 1500. Something of the same 
kind is observable in cases where an incomplete act is interrupted 
by its remedy or otherwise; as Andoc. p. 133, 40: éred) +o 
evder0as amrwdduTO, HynoaTo TaANOT Katerrav Sia TovTaY awOHvas 
av, ‘“‘when he found that he was ruining himself (beginning to be 
ruined) by falsehood, he thought that he would save himself by 
giving true information.”’ 


(6b) The idea of incompleteness very frequently passes into 
that of repetition, especially in the case of verbs like éXeyo», 
éxéXevoy ; thus: rods wer mpéoBeis evOds amrndXakav’ éavrov & éxé- 
Aevey atrootédrewy 6 Bewioroxrrs, “they immediately got rid of 
the ambassadors, but Themistocles proceeded to urge, kept urging, 
repeatedly recommended them to send him away.’ Hence we 
explain the opposition to the aorist in such passages as Herod. vii. 
63: obroe Sé vird pev ‘EXAnvwy éxadéovto Lpvot, vd Se rav Bap- 
Bapwv 'Aacupior éxdnOncar, “they used to be called Syrians by 
the Greeks, but they had the name of Assyrians from the bar- 


barians.”’ 


(cc) The imperfect is often used to intimate that the circum- 
stances mentioned existed or were observed at a particular time, 
and it is neither asserted nor denied that the same state of things 
still continues; thus (Xen. Anad. 1. 4,§ 9): 6 Xados mdrapyos Fy 
TAnpNS tyQvov peydXov Kal mpagéav, ods of Lvpos Oeods evdustov nar 
abwuxeivy ovr etwv, ‘the river Chalus was (at the time when Xeno- 
phon was there) full of large tame fishes, which the Syrians at 
that time regarded as divinities, and did not allow to be injured.” 


(dd) ‘This is particularly common, when a previous statement 
is recalled to recollection; thus: #v 7 povotxn avtictpopes THS 
yupvacrinns, et wéuvnoas, ‘ music was (in our previous argument) 
the counterpart of music, if you remember.” 


(ce) But it may be implied that the previous admission, 
assumption, or observation was, after all, erroneous; and this is 
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idiomatically expressed by the imperfect with the particle dpa; 
thus Soph. Electr. 1175: ws ove dp’ 75n tay éuady ovdev xaxdr, 
‘‘ how it now seems that after all I knew nothing of my miseries !”’ 
Eurip. Troad. 414: ovdév rt xpelocw tav to udev jv apa, “ they 
were not a whit better after all than a cypher.” Herod. Iv. 64: 
Sépua Se avOpwrov jv dpa oxedoy Seppatrwv tavrwy evKoTaToV 
Aapmrporntt, ‘so then it seems that after all the human skin was, 
what we should not expect, the whitest and brightest of all skins.” 


(ff) In connexion with this usage we find the imperfect in 
verbs and phrases like ee, Eypnv, eixds jv, whedon, to signify a 
dissatisfaction with the present state of things, and a wish or 
opinion that it ought not to have taken place; thus: 


ovx eypny Tote 

TOY TpayuaToyv THY yAM@ooay loyvEly TED, 

GAN’ elte ypnor Space ypnor Be éyew, 

elt’ av trovnpa tovs ANGyous elvyat cabpous, 
“the tongue ought not to have been stronger than deeds, but when 
actions were good there ought to have been good words, but the 
words ought to have been feeble when the deeds were bad.” 
Similarly: ecxds qv vas pr) paraxds, worep vov, Evppayeiy, “ it 
would have been reasonable that you should not, as now, act the 
part of faint-hearted allies ;" @pere pev Kopos Gv, eel Se reredev- 
Tyev, errarryednopeOa ‘Apialy eis tov Opovoy Tov Bacirevov Kabteiv 
avtoy, “‘ Cyrus ought to have lived (would that he had lived), but 
since he is dead, we offer to Arizus to seat him on the royal 
throne.” 


427 B, 2. The Aorist. 


Since the aorist, in its fuller and more usual form, contains the 
adjunct o-, by which the future expresses time to come, as well as 
the augment é-, which expresses past time, it confines the action 
predicated within certain limits of previous and subsequent time. 
From this limitation or isolation of the predicated action spring 
all the uses and applications of the Greek aorist. 


(aa) As a strictly historical tense the aorist denotes single 
acts, or acts which had both their commencement and their termi- 
nation at the time specified; and if a continuance ever seems to be 
implied, it is to be referred to something consequent on the action 
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predicated by the aorist, not to that action itself. The following 
passages will illustrate the usage; Thucyd. 111. 22: wero duddexa 
avéBasvov, av nyeiro “Aupéas xal mparos avé8n, “twelve men 
lightly equipped proceeded to go up, and Ammeas was their 
leader, and he got up first’’ (i.e. succeeded in getting up, which 
was the end of the whole proceeding). Xen. Anabd. 111. 4, § 31: 
évraida Euewav nyépas tpels, Kal tay TeTpwyévwy évexa, nal aya 
érrurndeva TroAKG elyov, “there they remained three days (i.e. the 
three days contained and completed the period of their stay, so 
that it was a single and separate incident in the march), both on 
account of the wounded, and at the same time they had (during 
those three days, which in themselves were a continuous period) 
plenty of provisions.” Thucyd. 1. 14: Aapetos pera KapyBvonv 
Ilepowv ¢Bacirevce, “ Darius became king of the Persians after 
Cambyses,” i.e. his coming to the throne was a point of time or 
a single incident between the continued periods of his own and his 
predecessor’s reigns. Plat. Phedr. 243 8: Xrnolyopos troujoas 87 
Tacav THv Kadovpéyvny tradwodilay wapaypnua avéBrever, “ Stesi- 
chorus, having composed all the so-called palinode, immediately 
recovered his sight,’’ i.e. although he continued to see afterwards, 
the recovery was a single incident between his seeing and his 
previous blindness. 


(6b) From this use of the aorist to denote a single act, or one 
completed within certain limits in past time, we derive its employ- 
ment in cases where the singleness of the act is alone regarded, and 
where the predication of time is, as the name aorist (aépicros) im- 
plies, quite indefinite. In fact we might substitute for the aorist 
the future, which is the same tense without the augment as the 
mark of past time. ‘Thus in the passage quoted above (424, (cc)): 
avnp copes Tas cuudopas padoy olce. THY aAXwy, we might substi- 
tute 7veyxe for oivet, and render it ‘“‘he bears in each separate case,” 
‘he is found, as often as the occasion arises, and for each separate 
occasion, to bear his misfortunes more easily than others.” That 
we may thus fall back on the future is clear from the fact, that, in 
the second case of conditional propositions, where the future regu- 
larly follows the subjunctive with dv (below, 502), the aorist may 
take its place, when the habitual act expected is regarded as single, 
separate, and of repeated but distinct occurrence. Thus of a pas- 
sage from Adgina to Athens (Plat. Gorg. 511 p): dav é& Atyiuns 
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Seipo odoy, oluat Sv’ oBorous erpdtato, “if the pilot’s art shall 
have brought us safe from Adgina to this city, I presume it charges 
(in each case, and for each passage) two obols.” And so of punish- 
ments for different offences; Xen. Cyrop. 1.2, § 2: qv S€ Tes TovT@ 
Tt mapaPaivn, Enpias avrois éréBecay, “if any one shall transgress 
any of these laws, the cities in each case inflict a corresponding 
penalty.” Conversely in a relative sentence; Eurip. Alcest. 324: 
Tats pev Gpony Tatép éxet Tupyov péyay, dv Kai Tpocelire Kal mpoc- 
eppnOn mars, “the male child has in his father a great protection, 
whom, in every case, he addresses, and is addressed in turn.” 


(cc) This signification of single acts is strictly borne out by 
the use of the aorist in the other moods and participles, where the 
augment is necessarily absent, but where the conclusion and com- 
pleteness of the act is sufficiently denoted by the connexion of the 
form with its use in the indicative, just as the Latin past tenses are 
represented only by an affix, which is strictly and properly future, 
because at one time the original form must have been recollected or 
presumed. 3 


(a,) In the imperative, if we say ypade, xNerre, oxaTTe, We 
mean “go on writing, stealing, digging ;”’ but if we say ypavon, 
Koy, oxaypov, we mean “write, steal, dig’’ some particular ob- 
ject, and have done with ft (ov povoy Td pn yevopuevoy Tpocracces 
GAG Kal TO yevouevoy év Trapatacer amrayopever, el ye Kad Tols ypa- 
govaw ev mreloue ypovm mpoopwvovpev TO yparov, ToLovTov TE 
pdoxovres, un eupévery TH Wapatace, avvcat Sé td ypadew. Apol- 
lon. Dysc. Syntaxis, p. 251 Sylb., p. 253, 1.12 Bekker). Thus in 
Matth. 111. 8: roincate ovv Kaprovs aklovs Tis peravolas, the mean- 
ing is, “ bring forth at once and completely fruits worthy of repent- 
ance,” ‘do at once and completely that which repentance requires 
as its necessary and antecedent condition’. . We see the same in 
prohibitions, though here Attic usage compels us to use the sub- 
junctive when we forbid a single act; thus yu xAérre means “do 
not steal” in general, but 47) KAdbys, “do not steal” this particular 
thing: so also watca: vuv 75n pnd epwrnons mépa, “be silent 
at once, and don’t ask any thing more,” where both verbs refer to 


1 Andrewes (I. p. 430, Anglo-Cath. Libr.) says: ‘‘the word is not bring forth at 
this time now, then it should be roetre in the present ; but it is not, it is rorfoare in 
the aorist, a tense the Latin hath not, nor our tongue neither. It signifies have done 
bringing forth rather than bring forth presently.” 
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the completion of the single act; but yu) azroxauys adda oxdrret, 
“do not be wearied, but go on considering,” where the former verb 
indicates the completion of the consideration by the weariness and 
consequent cessation of the inquirer. So again we have (Col. 11. 
21): pr) arn, pmde yevon, unde Ovyys, of single acts prohibited ; but 
in an important passage, which has often been misunderstood (John 
xx. 17): un pou arrov, ovrw yap K.T.d., wopevou 5é apes Tous 
adeXpovs pov, xad elire avrois x.7.d., “‘do not continue to cling to 
me, for I have not yet ascended; but proceed to my brethren, and tell 
them that I am about to ascend.” 


(b,) In the subjunctive the aorist either denotes the single as 
opposed to the continuous act, or the completed act as opposed to 
that which is still in progress. Thus we have pur) patvopeba pnd 
aicypas atrodopeOa, “let us not continue in madness, nor let us 
come to a disgraceful end ;” elzrwpev 7 obhywpev; “shall we speak (as 
one act), or go on in silence, continue to be silent?’’ In the condi- 
tional sentence the subjunctive aorist answers exactly to the perfect 
subjunctive in Latin; thus, in the same passage (Thucyd. I. 28), we 
have oi KopivOtot atrexplvayro avtois, nv tas vais K.T.r., aTaywot, 
Bovrevoec Gat, “ the Corinthians answered, that if they will proceed 
to withdraw (s¢ abducant) the ships, &c., they will deliberate ;’’ and 
Kepxupaio: 5¢ avréXeyou, nv xat éxetvor Tors &v "Emidapve atraya- 
yoot, woinoew tadta, ‘the Corcyreans replied, they would do so, if 
the Corinthians shall first have withdrawn (st abdurerint) those 
in Epidamnus.’”’ And so in temporal sentences a aa p. 151 
Meineke): 

eyo yuvaint & & rt mustevm pdvoy 
érav atroGavy pn BudcecBas war. 
ta 8 add amistad wav, éws ay amobavn, 
‘“‘T trust a woman in one thing only—that when she shall have 
died ( postquam mortua fuerit) she will not return to life: but in all 
other things I distrust her until she shall have died’ (donec mortua 
fuerit). 

(c,.) In the optative the aorist always denotes a transient or 
single act, as opposed to the present, which signifies continuity. 
This is the case (a) when the optative expresses a wish; thus, ev- 
Satpovolns, “may you continue to be happy;” but @& zai, yévowo 
Watpos evtuyéarepos, “‘O my son, may you have become, may you 
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prove, as a result, more fortunate than your father ;” syévovo, olog 
éoot, ‘“ prove yourself to be what you are,” show yourself in single 
acts, what you are in your essential and unalterable character. 
(8) When the optative is the apodosis of a condition; thus, ov« av 
arate 0 Slxatos aducos yévorro, “in no single case could the righteous 
man become unrighteous ;” e dmavres pspynoalpeba rHv Aaxedar- 
povieay apylay xal meoveEiav, arravres dv arodoipeba, ‘if we were 
all to imitate (in each case, as it occurred) the indolence and grasping 
ambition of the Lacedszmonians, we should (in each case) be ruined.”’ 
(vy) When the optative is frequentative ; thus, "Hp 6 ’Appevlou ava- 
Buovs édeyev & exe? Bot, “Er, the son of Armenius, having returned 
to life, related the several things which he had seen in the other 
world;” ovdels ardzrore éExwv elvat Tupavvidos adetto, SoTrep amrat 
xTnoaito, “no one ever yet willingly relinquished a tyranny, who 
had once attained it.”” (6) When the optative is final; thus, édoxec 
ov pavaAnv mepurrréoy Sivauy elvas brrws TO Te Ppdvnya THY veviKn- 
xotwyv xatacBeoOein nat pn paTny Ta TeTrompéva ryévorro, ‘it 
seemed good that no inconsiderable force should be sent, in order 
that both the spirit of the victors might be quenched (once for all), 
and that the results might not have been effected to no purpose.” 


(d,) In the infinitive the aorist denotes the single act either as 
the completion or as the commencement of a continuity; thus, dvev 
Tov ylyvecOas yevéoOas advvaroy, “ without a coming into being, it 
is impossible to have come into being;” sroAd paov dudarrew 7 
krncacas travra méducev, “it is naturally much easier, in all 
cases, to keep continually what we have got than to have acquired 
in the first instance.” This is the explanation of the aorist yetpe- 
gacOa:, which is placed by the side of the present yiyveoOas in 
Thucyd. ty. 24, and by the side of the futures avradXaynoeoOas and 
xaxooew in Thucyd. tv. 28 and 52. But the infinitive of the 
aorist is used to express in this dependent form all the values of 
this tense in the indicative. 


(e,) In the participle the aorist denotes the single act generally 
as antecedent to some other acts or course of action; thus, cal Gap 
6 dadros nat Gavey xorgakera:, “the good-for-nothing man is 
punished both while he lives and after his death.” Its distinctive 
use is best seen when we have an aorist or a present participle 
in conjunction with a finite verb in the aorist. Thus, odds Toy 
Todeplwoy vais éraBov tpinpapyncartes, “when they served as 
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trierarchs, then, i.e. in each trierarchy, they took many of the 
enemy's ships;’”’ but rode Sef oxomeiv, Gray xpiew pOrAns iow 
girocogoy, 47 ve AaOn peréyovoa averevbeplas, “this you must 
consider, when you are going to estimate a philosophical character, 
lest you should not discover at the time of your examination that 
it permanently and regularly partakes of illiberality.”’ 


(dd) The sense‘of completeness and termination is remarkably 
expressed in a Greek conversational idiom, in which the aorist is 
used to denote a present recollection of the impression produted by 
the recent words or acts of another. Here it implies that something 
followed a given event and is itself completed and done with; so that 
nothing further need be said on the subject. Here the singleness 
and transient nature of the predication is manifest: it is included 
between the previous event to which it refers, and its own com- 
pletion which is represented as immediate. 


The aorist #veoa and its compounds are very frequently used in 
this way to signify the dismissal with approbation of something 
which has just been said or done’. That the aorist is not simply 
a substitute for the present is clear from those passages in which 
the present of the same verb had previously occurred. Thus we 
have in Eurip. Alcest. 1093 sqq.: 


Herc. aivd pév, aivd: pwpiav 8 obdoxavess. 
Adm. ws pnor avdpa rovde vupdloy xarav. 
Herc. ésrynveo’ adcyw micros obver’ el diros. 


Here Hercules first praises Admetus, with the reservation that 
he is foolish. And when the king declares that Hercules shall 
never call him a bridegroom again, Hercules says: ‘I praised 
you for your fidelity to your wife; let that be supposed; no more 


1 The true explanation of this idiom was first given by Hermann, de emendand. Gr. 
Gr. pp. 194 8qq. Quoting Soph. 47. 536, 
éxyveo’ Epyow xal wrpbvocay qr EGov— 
he says: “qui éxpveca dicit ubi de re presenti loquitur, hoc vult, probare se sane ea 
qua alter dixerit vel fecerit, sed nolle his laudibus teropus terere, immo esse alia 
potiora de quibus dicendum sit. Propterea respondet Tecmessa sic, ut quserat ab 
Ajace quid illud sit quod magis cure habeat: 
rl Sra 8pao" éx r&vd" by wdedotul ce; 
Similis est apud Latinos futuri perfecti usus, ut quum dicunt, id ego videro, tu istuc 
Seceris.” . 
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of it; but now receive this woman into your house.” Similarly 
in the Jon, 1609, Creusa says: 

aiveé DoiBoy ovx aivotoa mpir, 
“T praise Phoebus, although I did not praise him before.”’ And 


Minerva replies: 
ww 9 of 9 > a) \ nw 
jveo ouvex’ evroyeis Oeoy petaBadovca, 


‘‘T have received with approbation your changing your mind and 
praising the god: so there is an end of that.’”’ This meaning 
appears very clearly in Eurip. Troad. 53: 


émyves’ opyas nirious, pépw Sé aol 
KoLvovs éuautH T és pécov Aoyous avak, 
i.e. “I like your placability—I received with assent and appro- 


bation your gentle words when they fell from you; pe enough 
of that. I have a proposal to make.”’ 


The distinction between this aorist and the present may be 
seen in passages where the commendation is dismissed with a 
sort of impatience, because the speaker has certain grounds of 
dissatisfaction. Thus Agamemnon receives the messenger’s ac- 
count of the approach of Clytemnestra and her daughter (Zph. A. 
440) with the following words: 


émnver* adda otetye Swpatwv éow, 
i.e. “tis well: but do you go within the house.’ On the other 
hand he expresses his entire satisfaction with what Menelaus says 
by the present fense (Ibid. 506) : 
aiva oe, Mevéra’, Ore rapa yvouny éuny 
vréOnxas GpOas Tovs Noyous gov Tt aklws. 
Perhaps the most remarkable mstance of this idiom is the fol- 
lowing passage (Eurip. Med. 706—8) : 
Med. Kpéwv pw’ édavver duyada ys Kopw6ias. 
fig. a 8 "Idowv; ovdé tair’ érqveca. 
Med. YAoyp pev ovyi, xapdla 5é Bovrecras. 


Here Augeus expresses his disapprobation before he has received 
the answer to his question, because he assumes that the reply will 
be affirmative. The full sentence would be, ‘if this is so, I at 
once declare my disapproval: suppose that I have done so.” That 


53 
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émjveca may appear as the apodosis of a future condition is clear 
from Eurip. Orest. 1670 sqq.: 

GAN ev TédciTas, Treicopas Sé ois AOyors. 

Sod, peOinw’ “Epptévnvy amo opayis, 

Kal réxtp eryveo’, nix av S6@ Tatnp* 
i.e. ‘whenever her father shall give her to me in marriage, I at 
once accept her as my bride: you may suppose it done.” 

It is to be observed that even the periphrastic use of the aorist 
participle with éyw is allowable in this idiom; thus we have (Eurip. 
Heracl. 435 sqq.) : 

ovyyvwota yap Tot nal ta TOUS, e& pn Oéree 
xTeivey TomTey Tatdas’ aivécas 8 exw 

wal tavOad° et Oeotcs Sn Soxet rade 
mMpaccew &, ovToL oot y amoAAvTat xXapis. 

Here the transient satisfaction expressed by the aorist has 
superadded to it a signification of continuous approval. For Iolaus 
says: ‘allowance is to be made for Demophon, if he is unwilling to 
slay the daughters of his citizens; and I received with approval, 
indeed I still approve, of the proceedings of the Athenians. If the 
gods have decreed that I must meet with this fortune, my gratitude 
to thee, O king, is not nullified on that account.” 

Although 7veca is the most common example of this usage of 
the aorist, especially in Euripides’, other verbs are used precisely in 
the same manner; thus we have éSefapny (Soph. Electr. 668) : 

éSeEapnv ro pnbév’ ecidévas 5 cov 

mputicra ypntw, tis o améotehev Bporar, 
‘your omen is accepted. Suppose me to have received it with 
the proper acquiescence.” 

7j0Onyv (Aristoph. Aves, 570): 


noOnv céppy odhayialopueven, 
“T liked the idea of an ant being sacrificed—that was a capital 
thought.” 


éxapnv (Aves, 1743) : 
éxapny tpvors, eydpny dais, 
ayapas Se Néyov. 


1 There is a large collection of examples, with an attempt to divide them into three 
classes, in a paper by E. Moller, Zeitschrift f. d. Alterthumewiss. 1846, pp. 1065 eqq. 
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‘your hymns were excellent: so were your songs: and I admire 
your words.”’ | 


So also the converse meaning expressed by azrérruca, “I ex- 
pressed my dislike by spitting” (Eurip. Iph. A. 874; Iph. T. 
1161); dpwéa, “TI cried, Ah me!” (Med. 791); xatedaxpvoa, “I 
wept’ (Helen. 673); xat@xretpa, “I compassionated”’ (Iph. A. 
469), &c. 

The aorist elzrov, in particular, as Matthidé says (Gr. Gr. § 506), 
expresses ‘“‘an action completely finished, in which no alteration 
can be made, every doubt of its truth and unalterableness being 
removed, as in Latin hoc ttbi dictum volo.” Thus Enurip. Med. 
273: 

oe thy oxvOpwroy Kal mroce Oupovpévny 
Mndeay elrrov riade ys &Ew mwepar, 


‘*T bad thee once for all to leave this land—my orders are final and 
determinate—there is nothing more to be said;” as the same 
speaker says afterwards (v. 322): 


GAN’ GEL as Taxyvota, pn Neyous éye, 
ws Tair dpape, Kovn Eyes Téeyvnv Straws 
pevets Trap nyiv. 

And again (v. 355): 
rérexTas plOos arrevdrs d8e. 


To this class must be also referred the reply guafoy (Plat. 
Phileb. p. 26 D) or ov« Enabov-(Soph.p. 228 A), used to signify ‘“ that 
was clear’’ or “that was not clear to me,” i.e. when you spoke. 


(ce) This idea of completeness conveyed by the aorist must be 
distinguished from that of a state consequent on an act, which is 
the meaning of the perfect. We find a special example of this 
in the opposition between euyjcOnp, “I recollected and mentioned 
it at the time when it occurred to me,” and péuynuas, “I have 
recalled it, and still remember it’’ (above, 349). We have occa- 
sional examples of the same distinction in such passages as the 
following (Demosth. Zenoth. 882, 3): PBovAopar trapayeypaypévos 
pn etoaryarytpov elvas Thy Slieny, wept Tov vouwy mpa@rov citrelv Kaf 
obs wapeypayauny, “I wish now that I have brought a cross- 
action to the effect that the original suit does not lie, to speak first 
concerning the laws according to which I brought this cross-action,”’ 
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i.e. “as I appear before you in the state consequent on that pro- 
ceeding, I wish to explain the reasons why I took that line in the 
first instance.” His filing the bill in the cross-action (srapaypadn) 
was a single and transient act, but it placed him in the position of 
plaintiff in that suit till the question was decided. 


428 C,2. The Pluperfect. 


(aa) The pluperfect, as we have seen, expresses the com- 
pletion of some act before a specified time; thus, dre éyeypadeup, 
mapeyévero tus, ‘when I had done writing, some one came up;” 
6 pev [Nexias] éreOynxe, tovs & ev tais MOoropiats of Yupaxdoroe 
yarerras peteyelpicav, ‘‘ Nicias had been put to death, and the 
Syracusans roughly treated those who were set to work in the 
quarries,” i.e. “after the death of Nicias, they subjected the other 
prisoners to this cruel treatment.” 


(66) Sometimes the meaning of the pluperfect is the establish- 
ment of a state or condition in past time; as éy tois Apaxovros 
vopos pla arracw @pirto Tois apaptavovew Enuia, Oavaros, “in 
the laws of Draco one punishment, death, remained fixed for all 
offenders.” 


(cc) As the aorist follows the pluperfect in its ordinary predi- 
cation of an event completed before some specified time (above, (aa)), 
so in the sense just explained the pluperfect will follow the aorist ; 
thus, ovdeulay SvarpiBnv éromncapyny, adr evOvs trapexéxdAnvro ods 
eltrov, mpoeupnxas 8 Av avtois éf’ a cuveAnrvOsTes Noav, avéyvwoto 
5’ 6 Aoyos, ‘I made no delay, but those whom I mentioned were 
immediately summoned, and I had told them why they were met, 
and the speech had been read to them.’’ Sometimes an imperfect 
follows the pluperfect in this case; thus, T7v wyopay averxevacay 
cat ai mudat éxéxrewvto Kal él trav Teryav Stra épaivero, “ they 
dismantled the market-place, and the gates were and remained 
closed, and arms began to appear on the walls.” 


(dd) In some writers, especially in Homer and Herodotus, we 
find the pluperfect when we should expect the aorist; thus Hom. 
Il, 1. 221: 4 & OvaAvprrovde BeSnxe, “the goddess was already 
gone to Olympus,”’ she had vanished in a moment; v. 65: Tov pep 
Mnptovns, Sre 57 xatéwaprrre Sudxwv, BeSrnxet, “as soon as he 
overtook him, he smote him at once.”’ Herod. 1. 84, ad fin.: rére 
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57 6 autés te avaBeSnxee Kal Kar avtov adrot Ilépoas avéBarvor, 
mpooBavray S& avyvav, ottw 57 Ldpdiés Te NrwKxecay Kal way TO 
aotu éropOéero. That the aorist might have been substituted 
for these two pluperfects is clear from the passage of Thucydides 
(111. 22) quoted above (427, (aa)). The similarity in meaning 
between the aorist and pluperfect in these cases has given rise 
to an occasional confusion between azxéato the 2 aor. and ami- 
xaro the plup. in the text of Herodotus: see e.g. vil. 157. 


(C+B) The Future of the Perfect Passive or Paulo-post Futurum. 


(aa) The perfects of intransitive verbs denote the state or con- 
dition which is consequent upon an action. Whether, there- 
fore, they retain their original forms or receive new inflexions, 
they become present tenses, and may have their own futures, as 
well of the active as of the middle inflexion; thus, 


Oynoxw, “I am dying;” @avotpar, ‘1 shall die;” réOynxa, 
“T am dead;” hence reOvjxo, id.; teOvnEouas or TeOvnEw, “I 
shall be dead.” 

Similarly if the present is transitive ; as 

lornus, “‘I am placing;’’ éornxa, “I have been placed”’ or 
“JT stand;” éorynfo, éornEouas, “I shall stand;’? and in the 


same way perhaps the well-known verb 7x, adsum, ‘‘I am come,” 
has been formed (see above, 319, 352). 


(6b) This rule is particularly applicable to perfects of a pas- 
sive form; as 


pipynoxw, “I am reminding;” péuvnpat, “I have been re- 
minded,” i.e. “I remember;” fut. peuynooua, “I shall re- 
member.” 

ypapo, “I am writing;” ypadoya, “I am being written ;”’ 
ypadnoopat, ‘I shall be written; yéypaupat, “I have been 
written,” i.e. “I stand or remain written ;’’ yeypaypouat, “T shall 
stand or remain written;” as in the following example : 


ovdels KATA aIoVoas peTeyypadycerat, 
GXX bomep mW TO TeaTov éeyyeypavera, 
(Aristoph. Lguttes, 1371), 


& «ferred by poe interest to another 


—- 







i.e. “no one shak 
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catalogue, but as he was at first enrolled, so shall he remain 
° ‘bed.” 


§ V. Primary Predicates considered with reference to the Secondary 
Predicates. Votces of the Verb. 


429 In itself every finite verb involves a primary predication, 
and therefore, with its nominative expressed or understood, includes 
the whole of the proposition, as tpéye, “he is running.” That 
proposition, however, is very frequently not complete or intelligible 
without the addition of some secondary predication. Accordingly, 
the verb is divided into different classes, which are not always in 
the Greek language distinguished by differences of form, but which, 
in their syntactical usage, require or dispense with the adjunct of 
an accusative case denoting the secondary predication of the object 
implied in the action. 

It has been already mentioned (287), that, according to the in- 
flexions, there are only two differences of voice, namely, that in 
which the person-ending represents an instrumental case, or indi- 
cates that there is an act by some one, as SOs, “there is a giving 
by me,” and that in which the person-ending represents a locative 
case, or indicates that there is an act done upon some one, as didopat, 
‘there is a giving on or of me.” As a matter of usage, however, 
in the Greek language there are five distinctions of voice, two for 
the former and three for the latter class of person-endings, namely, 
one transitive and one intransitive or neuter for the active form, and 
two transitive and one intransitive for the passive form, as in the 
following table: 


I. Active inflexions. II. Passive inflexions. 

a. Active (transitive). c. Passive (intransitive). 

6. Neuter (intransitive). d. Middle x ‘tives 
e. Deponent 


I, Active Inflextons. Transitive and Neuter Verbs. 


430 Although it is the custom to place the transitive before the 
intransitive verb in the active form, there can be no doubt that, in 
the active, as in the passive inflexions, the intransitive usage 1s an- 
terior to the transitive, which is merely a causative or secondary 
signification, and requires an objective case as a secondary predica- 
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tion to complete it. The anomalies of signification, which have 
been briefly mentioned above (336—350), show that even after the 
transitive use had become the common and established signification, 
there was a tendency to fall back on the neuter or independent con- 
struction. Thus in common Greek éyw means “I have or hold 
forth” something, which is expressed in the accusative case. But 
in the established idiom this verb, with an adverb in -ws, means 
‘*to have, hold forth, or exhibit oneself in a certain manner,’’ just as 
in English the same kind of verb passes to a different application ; 
for “to hold forth” is used absolutely for ‘to speak in public.” 
And there is of course no reason why éy, ‘I am in possession, or 
I hold forth and exhibit,” should not have been originally a com- 
plete and independent predication. The true theory of syntax, ac- 
cording to which every oblique case represents an adverbial or 
secondary predication, renders it necessary to consider every verb 
even of the active form as having been originally neuter or inde- 
pendent. 


(aa) It will generally be found that the difference between a 
transitive and intransitive verb, whether the form be active or pas- 
sive, consists in the nature of the secondary predication, which is 
expressed by the accusative case, when this case is added. For 
while the transitive verb may be accompanied by an accusative 
expressing either the secondary predicate of manner (which is in 
the category of quality) or the secondary predicate of the object 
(which is in the category of quantity), the intransitive verb is 
limited to the former, which may, however, be added whenever it is 
required. Thus in the phrase éoredavouy éué evayyéMa (Arist. Eg. 
654), ‘they crowned me for the good news,”’ the object of the action 
is expressed by éué, and the manner of the action by evayyéda, “in 
the way of good news.” But in éxdypous orpareias éEnecay (Thu- 
cyd. I. 15), “they went out on foreign expeditions,” the accusative 
merely denotes the manner of going out, and being of cognate sig- 
nification with the verb, and often expressed by a word containing 
the same root, this use of the accusative is called the figura ety- 

(6b) A number of verbs, which, according to their ordinary 
signification, are intransitives, are used in certain senses with an 
accusative of the object or quantity, and this shows how the more 
uniformly transitive verbs have assumed their present signification 


ia 
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and usage. Thus, not to speak of the accusatives of extension and 
duration (below, 462, 463), many neuter verbs take an accusative of 
the object, by passing on to a secondary meaning, which is implied 
in, or inferred from, their strict and ordinary use. Thus, éfioracOas 
in itself means “to stand out of” something, and therefore takes the 
genitive with or without a repeated preposition, as éxoras THs opOns 
cat Sixaias 6805 (Dem. de Cor. p.230,3), “‘ having left the right and 
just road;”’ or, €€ Spas col mrdxapos éféorny’ bbe (Eurip. Bacch. 
928), ‘‘this lock has got out of its place for you.” In a secondary 
and inferential meaning é£ioracOaz signifies ‘to avoid,” i.e. to stand 
out of the way of something; and in this sense it is followed by 
the accusative of the person or thing avoided; as ¢povoivra yap viv 
ovx av éEéornv oxve (Soph. Ajaz, 82), “if he were in his senses, I 
should not avoid him through fear;” and, ovdéva marote xivduvov 
Umép 86&ns é&éorn (Demosth. in Androt. p. 617, 15), “it [the people 
of Athens, 6 540s] has never yet shrunk from any danger in the pur- 
suit of glory.” Similarly peyéw, “‘I am cold,” which expresses a 
state frequently consequent on terror, is used in the transitive sense, 
“T fear;” thus, on the one hand, we have ai dé rapOévor prynoay os 
nxovoay (Soph. Cd. Col. 1607), “‘the virgins shuddered (with 
fear), when they heard ;”’ and, on the other hand, ovto. éywv Eppvya 
paxynv ovdée xrdtov trmeov (Hom. Jl. xvi. 175), “assuredly I do 
not fear battle or the tramp of steeds.” The neuter verb mndaw, 
“to jump or bound,” not only takes the accusative of cognate sig- 
nification (figura etymologica), as wndav mndnyua, “to leap a leap” 
(Eurip. Androm. 1140, Orest. 263), or wnddav Aanpnpd (Eurip. Jon, | 
717), “to take light leaps ;’’ andav pelfova (Soph. Ed. T. 1300), 
“to take greater bounds,” i.e. with mandnpara understood, but is 
even used in the directly transitive sense, “to traverse with bounds,”’ 
in Soph. 47. 30: 
avroyv eiaday povov 

anoavra media, 
“having seen him alone bounding over the plains.” So also 
oppalyw, “TI am deeply agitated,”’ of the sea, in its secondary sense, 
‘“‘T ponder deeply” (Pind. Ol. x111. 84), may take an accusative, as 
in Pind. Ol. vu. 41: avriov oppaivwy répas, “ pondering on the 
adverse portent.”’ | 


(cc) The transitive use of verbs of the active inflexion belongs 
more properly to the different employments of the accusative case. 
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It may however be convenient to place before the student a list of 
the verbs, which, though usually transitive, may be employed idio- 
matically in a neuter or independent predication. 


"ATO, (a) “1 am a leader,” “I lead on,” as dyeww él darayyos 
(Xen. Cyrop. 1. 6, § 19); (5) dyeuw wat pépew, “to plunder,”’ some- 
times with an accusative of the country (Xen. Hell. 111. 2, § 2); also 
as common transitive verbs, but in the inverted order, and in the 
sense “to carry off” (Xen. Cyrop. 111. 3, § 2; Plato, Phadr. 279 ; 


Legq. Vit. 817 A). 


In the imperative aye, ayere are interjectional: ‘come on!” or 
‘well then.” And the compounds azray’ éxrodav, Uraye signify 
“get out of the way.’ Similarly avayey means “to withdraw” 
(Xen. Cyr. vit. 1, § 45); avayew éml moda (Arist. Av. 383), “to 
retreat facing the enemy;” avayeu, i.e. vaiv, “to weigh anchor or 
put out to sea” (Herod. 111.41). And d:ayewv, i.e. Blov (Herod. 1. 
94), means “ to live.” 


AIPQ, “TI lift,’ means (a) “to be up and off;’’ as in the 
imper. aip’ eis xdpaxas, “be off to the crows; (b) “to rise,” 
of the sun, as Soph. Pail. 1315: 


as av avros HALOS 

tavtn pev alpn THd ad Svvn mad. 
(c) dpat T@ otpaT@, Tats vavai, “to start, to set sail,” also azral- 
pew, as atralpew amd Yadapivos (Herod. vill. 57). (d) avraiper, 
‘to rise up in opposition,” as in Dem. Phil. 11. p. 66, 24: peyebos 
Suvapews ipods jv ovd avrapar Suvnodpela. 

"ATIATOPETO, ’AITEITION, ’AITEIPHKA, “TI forbid” or 
“say no,” “I give in,” “TI cry out that I have had enough,” like 
the Latin fatiscor, fessus, compared with fateor; thus, ov yap rov 
atrepovpév 1rw ; nxiora éav wep pn ov ye atrayopevons (Plat. Theeetet. 
200 pb), “we will not give in yet. By no means, unless you cry 
off first; arretzroy ayes (Eurip. Hec. 930), “‘I gave in, fainted, 
through sorrow.” 

‘APMOZQ, STNAPMOTTO, “TI adapt or accommodate,” 
means “I am fitted or adapted;” as Owpnk jppocev avrp (Hom. 
Il. 111. 833), “the corslet fitted him;” ouvappérrovow adAndows 
(Plat. Protag. 333 a), ‘they harmonize with one another.” 


"AZ KEQ, “I work upon or practise,” means “TI endeavour,” 
54 
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as in Soph. Electr.1024: doxet rovavrn nai &' aidvos pévery, “ en- 
deayour to continue such also throughout your life.” 


BAAAQ, “TI throw,” has an intransitive meaning in several of 
its compounds, as éuSdarrew, eiaBddAdewy, “to attack ;”’ mporBar- 
rew, ‘to assault,”’ with the dative; virepBarrXeuv, “to go beyond;”’ 
émtBadrew, “to go straight towards,” “to attack,” with the dative; 
and in the impersonal usages émiBddre pol 71, “ something comes 
to my share,” whence 7d ériSadXov éf’ nuas pépos, “the portion 
that devolves on us or falls to our share.” 


AIAOMI, “TI give,” is used intransitively in some compounds ; 
(a) éxd:ddvar, “to disembogue or discharge itself,” of a river; 
(5) évdddvaz, “to yield, to give in, to flag, to fail’’—sometimes 
absolutely (as in Thucyd. 11. 81), and sometimes with padaxov 
ovdéy (as in Herod. 111. 51, 105; Aristoph. Plut. 488); also in the 
sense of éxddovaz of a river, as in Herod. 111.117; (c) éwdddvaz, 
“to improve or increase,” sometimes absolutely, as in Plat. Protag. 
318c; Thucyd. vitt. 13; and sometimes with such additions as 
él 70 peitov, Thucyd. vitl. 24; éri rd BéArvov, Plat. Protag. 318 a; 
avratrodiéovat, ‘to correspond,” Plat. Phad. 72 A,B, though im- 
mediately before (71 £), it was used transitively. 


"EAATNQO, “TI drive,” often means “I ride or am carried on a 
horse or in a ship or carriage,” and so also in its compounds ar-, 
&:-, €&-, ér-, 1rap-, mpo-, mpoo-; as in Xen. Mem. 11. 3,§1: aparos 
éXavvev, “to ride first,” of the trmapyos; mpoeedavvovory, “ they 
ride before,”’ of the trrotoforat. 


"EXO, “I have or hold forth,” besides its common use with 
the adverbs in -ws, 1s intransitive in the sense “I keep [myself], 
I stay’ in some place, with xara and the accusative (Herod. vi. 
39; Pind. Pyth. 1.72; Eurip. Iph. A. 11; with éwvrovs, Herod. 
111. 79); also “I hold on, I direct my course, I land at a place ”’ 
(Hom. Od. 111. 182; Arist. Ran. 188); also “I project or stand 
up” (Hom. Od. x1x. 38); also “I stand firm or hold on” (Zid. 
494) ; whence the imperative phrases éye 57, éy’ atpéuas, &y’ npéua, 
‘keep quiet.” Many of the compounds are used similarly, as in Aris- 
toph. Aves, 1721: dvaye, Sieye, wapaye, mapexye, and the common 
érrioxes, “stop.” In the more general use the following compounds 
of éyw are intransitive: (a) avéyev, “to stand up” (Hom. JI. 
XVII. 310), “to rise up,”” as the sun , 98), or a light 
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(Asch. Ag. 93); also “to hold on,” “continue doing” (Thucyd. 
vil. 48; Xen. Hell. 11. 2,10) or “endure” (Soph. 47. 211), and 
conversely “to cease from doing” (Xen. Hell. 1. 6, § 28) or “to 
cease from enduring”’ (Soph. id. T. 174); (b) ékéyew, “to stand 
out or project’? (Arist. Vesp. 1377), or, like avéyew, of the sun 
(Arist. Fragm. 346; Dem. 1071, 3); (c) apoéyew, “to excel,” 
with the dative (Thucyd. 1.9), or absolutely, as of apoéyovres Biot, 
“the most prominent modes of life” (Arist. Eth. Nic. 1. 5, § 2); also 
‘to precede” in space or time (Thucyd. 111. 49, §1); (d) «aréyeu, 
mpocéxew, aS nautical terms, “to touch at a place’’ (appellere), 
and the latter, from the phrase mpocéyew tov votv, means abso- 
lutely “to attend;” (e) varepéyew, ‘to excel,” as Plat. Menez. 
237 D: avOpwiros Tay GrAwv Lowy Evvéces vrepéeyet. 

“IHMI, “I send forth or throw,” is often used in the sense “ I 
go forth,” as Eurip. Hec. 164: aot orelyw; aot 8 ow; and this 
has become the regular use of 7, “I am come,’’ formed from the 
perfect elxa. We have an intransitive use of the compounds, 
(a) aveévas, “to remit,” ‘to become less violent,” of a wind or 
disease (Soph. Phil. 636, 753); (6) adiévas, “to march or set 
sail’? (Thucyd. vit. 19); (c) éfuévas, “‘ to give up to”’ (Plat. Protag. 
338 a; Resp. 388 ©); (@) pwePrévar, “to relax or cease from”’ 
(Hom. Z7. x11. 234) or “desist from an effort,” as in the phrase 
peOnxe Bin (Il. xxi. 176) or peOzjxe Bins (Od. xxi. 126). 

KET®O, “I conceal,’ means frequently ‘‘I am buried”’ (Soph. 
Ged. T. 968). ; 

KAINO, “I cause to bend,” is often intransitive in the sense 
“J incline or lean or tend,” as Xen. Mem. 111. 5,§ 13: 7 aérs 
emt TO yelpov Exrsver, “ the city fell off for the worse.” 

KOT®IZO, “I lighten,” is used, like avénut, of a disease, in the 
sense “I grow lighter’’ (Soph. Phil. 725). 

AAMBANQO, “I receive or take,’’ is intransitive in its com- 
pounds, (a) dvadapBave, ‘I revive or recover my strength”’ (Plat. 
Resp. 467 A); (b) vaodapBave, “I assume or suppose” (Herod. 
11. 55) or “I interrupt or reply,” especially in the phrase én 
vTro\a Pov. 

MIT'NTMI, “I mix,’ becomes intransitive in the compounds 
érrystyvupst, “1 have free and reciprocal intercourse;’’ mpoopéy- 
yup, I join battle ;” cuppiyvups, “I converse or come in contact.” 
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‘OPMAQ, “T put in motion,” is very frequently intransitive in 
the senses “I rush forward, I start, I am eager, I am bent on doing 
something, I make a headlong attack.” 


IIATO, “TI stop or cause to cease,” is used like zravoyac in the 
sense “I cease;’’ but in Attic Greek this sense e appears only in 
the imperative, like our “stop!” 


IIPAZ=ZO, “I do or effect by action,” is often used like the - 
corresponding English verb, “I do,’’ and the Greek éyw, with 
adverbs in -ws, to signify ‘“‘I am in a certain condition, I fare so 
and 8o;” as 1as dpa mpacoe mépEns Bacwdeus; (Asch. Pers. 140), 
‘how fares king Xerxes?” i.e. “how does he do?” e€¢ wrpacoas 
xanras (Id. Prom. 981), “if you were to fare well.” 


IIPOKOIITO, “TI cut down before me, I remove obstacles,” 
gets the intransitive sense “I advance.” 


‘PHI'NTMI and ’ANAPPHI'NTMI are sometimes used in- 
transitively to signify “I break forth,’ as in Gd. T. 1079, 80. 

‘PITITO, “I fling,” with its compounds avap-, atrop-, éravap-, 
S:ap-, means “TI rush forward.” 

ZOBENO, “TI cry cov, cob! I scare away,” is used in the sense 
“IT bustle along,” like our word “push,” with the idea of jostling 
other persons aside (Demosth. Mid. 565). 

2ZTPE®OQ, “I turn,” with its compounds ava-, xata-, Uro-, 
is used in the sense “I turn myself or am turned.” 


TEINO, “TI stretch or extend,” is used as an intransitive verb 
in the sense “I tend to or aim at,” as in Plat. Lys. 205 E: eis oé 
telvovowv adtat ai @dai, “these songs have reference to you.” So 
also xaratelvev, “to strive” (Xen. Anad. 11. 5, § 30), and ouvreivesy, 
“to agree’’ (Kurip. Hec. 190). 


(dd) When a verb with active inflexions is fixed in its in- 
transitive use, it is construed in precisely the same manner as a 
verb which is passive in inflexion as well as in sense; thus we 
may have not only améOave 7AWOe, “he was killed by the in- 
strumentality of a brick,” but awé@avey vireo Tay vrodeplmy, “he was 
slain by the enemy ;” zroAAd xaxa éraQopev vird THY AnoTaY, ‘we 
suffered many hardships at the hands of the robbers;"’ vad tov 
mAnbous é€érecov, “ they were banished by the populace ;”” "Axasot 
ug’ "Exropos épvyov, “the Achwans were put to flight by Hector;’’ 
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Tipobeos hevryes viv vr’ éuod tavrny ry Slenv, “Timotheus is now 
prosecuted by me in this suit.” 


II. Passive Inflextons. 


(a) Passive Verbs. 


_ 481 The passive verb, properly so called, implies that the 
subject of the proposition is not the agent, but the object or local 
limitation of the action. This, as we have mentioned, is the force 
of the passive inflexions, And the agent of all passive verbs is 
expressed, as in those fixed intransitive verbs to which we have 
just referred, by some prepositional phrase indicating the source 
from which the action proceeds. 


(aa) The most usual phrase for the expression of the agent of 
something done upon the subject of the passive verb (the agens ret 
geste) 1s the genitive of the noun, which would be the nominative 
in the active construction, with the preposition v7ré. Thus, o 
"AxlAAevs xreivet tov" Exctopa, “ Achilles slays Hector,” becomes, in 
the passive construction, “Exrwp xrelveras tro ’Axidréws, “ Hector 
is slain by Achilles ;” literally, “there is a slaying upon Hector 
from under and out of Achilles.” 


(6b) In epic poetry u7o is used with the dative in this con- 
struction; as in Hom. Jl. x111. 98: vad Tpweoor Sapyjvas, “to be 
conquered under (by) the Trojans;” Jbid. 667: vovow vm’ apya- 
Aw POicGaz, “to be destroyed under (by) a painful disease.” This 
construction is found in prose, especially with the verbs reOpapOas 
and qreradetoOar vd riv; as in Plat. esp. 111. 891 Cc: vrd ro 
coputatp Xeipww TeOpaupévos, “ brought up under (by) the most 
wise Chiron.” 

(cc) When the verb involves the idea of a comparative, the 
preposition vo is often omitted. This is regularly the case with 
ntracOat, “to be defeated or worsted” (77Twy elvar), as Eurip. 
Alcest. 697: ‘yuvaincs noonpévos, “surpassed or vanquished by 
a woman,” i.e. yocwyv yuvaicds; though we have also the full 
construction with vd, as Herod. 111. 106: rotdro éocotyrat vars 
rév Mydixay, “in this they are surpassed by the Median horses.” 
Similarly vixdoOas, “to be conquered,” xpateio@as, “to be mas- 
tered,” SavrovcGas, “to be enslaved,” and the like, take the 
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genitive of the agent. That this genitive expresses merely relation, 
as in the construction of the comparative, is clear from the fact 
that the active »«d is similarly used in Soph. 4). 1357: vad yap 
apern pe THS EyOpas zrodv, “ his valour has much more weight with 
me than his animosity,’’ where the meaning involved is 7 apety) 
TOAD Kpelrrwy eore TIS ExOpas. 

(dd) With some passive participles the genitive alone is used, 
because a substantive is implied as the result of the predication ; 
thus Eurip. Rhes. 298: tivos xexAnpévos; “by whom called?” 
(i.e. whose son?); Soph. Patl. 3: sxpariotov warpos tpadeis, 
“brought up by (i.e. the son of) a most excellent father; Eurip. 
El. 123: adrpyels Ovyatpes THs Ewps, “smitten by (i.e. the victim 
of) my daughter.” 

(ce) Other prepositions sometimes take the place of dro. 


(a,) é« (é&) is frequently used with the passive by Homer and 
Herodotus and the Attic poets. The construction is rare in the 
Attic prose writers. Thus we have Hom. JU. 11. 669: éfiAndev 
éx Avds, ‘they were beloved by Jove ;” Herod. 1. 114: 76 mpoo- 
TaxOev éx tov Kupov, “that which was commanded by Cyrus ;”’ 
Soph. Antig. 63: apyouer® x xpecoovarv, “we are ruled by 
superior powers ;’’ Xen. Anab. 1. 1, § 6: wore &e Baciréws Sedo- 
pévat, “cities given by the king of Persia ;" Thucyd. 111. 169: vijes 
éx tav ’A@nvaioy émridwwy@ecioa, “ships pursued by the Athe- 
nians.”’ Such constructions as Soph. Cd. Tyr. 811, tvmels éx 
Tnase yeipds, “smitten by this hand,” are connected with the 
idiom é« yetpés, cominus, “in close conflict” (Soph. 47. 27; Xen. 
Anab. v. 4, § 15). 


(b,) amé is generally used with maparrecOa, ‘“‘to be done;” 
émuyetpetoOas, “to be undertaken ;"’ wréurrecOaz, ‘to be sent ;”” ré- 
yecOar, pnvvecOa, “to be said or declared;” d80c8a, “to be 
given ;'’ cafec8a, ‘to be saved;’’ and other words denoting the 
side or quarter from which the action has proceeded. Thus Thucyd. 
1.17: émpayOn awe tay tupavvwy ovdev Epyov afvoroyor, “ nothing 
worth mentioning was done by (on the part of, from the side of) 
the tyrants ;” wnvveras ard peroixwy twov, “information is given 
by (on the part of) some resident aliens.”’ 

(c,) pds 18 generally used only with the personal genitive, 
and is rarely found with the passive in Attic prose. Xen. Anab. 
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1. 9, §20: dlrous ye uv Kipos oporoyelrat pds mravtwv Kparistos 
51) yevéoOar Oeparrevew, ‘‘Cyrus is admitted by (on the part of) 
all to have been by far the best in serving his friends.” 


(d,) wapa with the genitive of personal agency is not uncom- 
mon. Thus we have in the same passage (Plat. Phadr. p. 245 B) 
6 pws ex Oedy érumréutrerat, “love is sent by (from) the gods ;”’ 
and apa Oeay 7 TovavTn pavia didorat, “such a madness is given 
by (from the side of) the gods.” 


(ff) The agent of the passive verb, especially of the perfect 
passive, which, as we have seen, expresses the state consequent 
upon an action, is represented by the dative alone, when we wish 
rather to point to the agent as present and close at hand, than to 
indicate that the action is proceeding from or out of him; thus, Aa- 
xeSatpoviou érerayOn, ‘the order was given by the Lacedemonians,” 
i.e. they appeared as the directors; ravra dédXexTas nyiv, ‘ these 
things have been said by and for us,” i.e. we are at hand as the 
speakers; raAnOes avOparroirw ovy evpicxerat, “truth is not dis- 
covered by men,’’ i.e. it is not for men to discover it: where we 
approximate to the force of the dative with the verbal in -réos 
(above, 421). 


(gg) The dative is of course used to denote the instrument or 
mere occasion with the passive as with the active and neuter verb; 
as Xen. Cyrop. vil. 2, § 20: avefopevos tails cupopais, ‘“ oppressed 
with the calamities ;"» Dem. de Coron. § 302: taidra aravra ré- 
mpaxtas Tois epots ndiopacwy, “all these things have been effected 
through my decrees.” 


(hh) The Greek idiom admits of a passive even of those verbs 
which in the active form take a genitive or dative of the object. 
Thus although we say, apedew tivos, Plato writes (Resp. VIII. 
p. 551 A): doxetras §1) Td cael tiswpevov, aperetras Sé TO aripato- 
pevoy, ‘that which is honoured for the time is cultivated, and that 
which is dishonoured is neglected ;” and though we say, wiorevewv 
twt, Isocrates writes (ad Demon. § 30): pice Tovs xodaxevovtas, 
adomep tods ekarratravras’ apdorepot yap muorrevilevres Tods micrev- 
cavras adixovow, “ detest flatterers like deceivers, for both being 
trusted wrong those who trust them.” 
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(7) Even the dative or genitive of the person, which had 
formed the object of the active verb, may become the subject of 
the passive; thus we may say (Thucyd. I. 126): of trav “A@nvarwy 
émiterpappévoe thy pudaxny atréextewvay Tovs eyOpous, “those of 
the Athenians, to whom the watch was intrusted (the active phrase 
is émirpémew tivi tt), slew their enemies.’ Similarly Xen. Anab. 
11.6, §1: of orparnyol amotpnOévres Tas Kepards éredevTynaay, “ the 
generals were put to death by having their heads cut off,” the 
active phrase being azroréuvew Twos THY Kepadyy. 


(b) Middle Verbs. 


432 The various uses of the middle voice constitute one of 
the greatest practical difficulties of the learner, as they exhibit 
the nicest refinements of the Greek language. To remove these 
difficulties and to appreciate these refinements, it is necessary that 
the student should always bear in mind the fact, indicated by the 
forms of the verbs, that the middle is only an idiomatic application 
of the intransitive passive. Sometimes indeed it is almost impos- 
sible to say whether the verb is middle or passive; thus from the 
intransitive a7opo, ‘“‘I am at a loss,’’ we have azopovpat, which 
may be rendered either “I feel myself in difficulty” or “I am 
brought into a state of want or perplexity.” The reflexive meaning 
which is generally attributed to the middle voice is quite secondary. 
The form indicates that the subject of the proposition is the object 
or local limitation of the action, and the change from a transitive 
to an intransitive use is the same in the passive as in the active 
inflexions. This will be seen if we take a simple example. The 
verb Aovw means ‘‘I wash,” i.e. there is an act of washing by me; 
and this may be followed not only by an accusative of the object, 
but also by an accusative of the part, as in the lines of Anacreon 
(20, 9): dep Oérw yevécOat, Gras oc ypa@ra Aovow, “I wish to 
become water, in order that I may wash you as to your body.” 
The passive Aovoyae will therefore denote ‘I am washed,” i. e. an 
act of washing is being performed on me; to which an accusative 
of the part might be added. If however we think of the subject of 
the proposition involved in Aovopas, as well as of the limitation 
to the subject implied in the case of the person-ending, Aovopae will 
mean “J am the subject and object of an act of washing,’’ i.e. 
I wash myself. And this of course may have an accusative of the 
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part, as in Eurip. Alc. 160: tdace rroraplous ANevady ypda édoveaTo, 
“she washed her fair body in running water.” If now we add 
an accusative denoting some other person, the limitation of the 
agency to the subject must have one of two significations: for 
Aovoyal twa must either imply “ I wash some person for myself”’ 
or “‘I get some person washed.’ ‘These, then, are the three most 
common usages of the Greek middle verb. It denotes (aa) action 
on the agent, with or without an accusative of the part, which is 
a reflexive meaning; (5b) action in the interest of the agent, with 
an accusative of the object, which is an appropriative signification ; 
(cc) action done for or on behalf of the agent, with an accusative 
of the object, and this is a causative sense. The first of these 
usages may be expressed in other languages by an accusative of the 
personal pronoun when it stands alone, or by the possessive when 
it is accompanied by an accusative of the part in Greek ; thus Aovo- 
pat is equivalent to lavo meipsum, “I wash myself ;” vifouar tas 
“etpas is equivalent to lavo meas manus, “I wash my hands.” The 
second usage may be expressed in other languages by a dative of 
the personal pronoun; thus wapacxevafopat ta émirndea is equi- 
valent to apparo mihi commeatum, ‘‘I provide to or for myself neces- 
saries,"’ The third usage may be expressed in other languages by 
some causative periphrasis or auxiliary ; thus ddacKxopa: rov waida 
may be rendered by docendum-curo filtum, ‘I get my son taught,” 
literally, ‘‘} teach me my son” or “I have an act of teaching done 
for me in regard to my son, who is in some sense a part of me,”’ so 
that this really approximates to the first case with an accusative of 
the part. 


(1) These three cases require to be illustrated by examples. 


(aa) In a strictly and emphatically reflexive sense the middle 
is of comparatively rare occurrence. The following is perhaps one 
of the most striking examples of the usage, for the reflexive mean- 
ing 18 accompanied by a secondary predicate; Soph. Aj. 1355: 
arryéAdopae Tevxpp, dcov rér’ éyOpos jv, rordvd elvas didros, “1 
offer myself to Teucer, to be as much a friend as I was before 
anenemy.” In Greek, as in other languages, the active with the 
reflexive pronoun is always used, when we wish to express dis- 
tinctly that the action of the agent on himself is different in some 
essential peculiarity from the same action performed on him by an- 
other. Thus although the effect is the same whether we render the 
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verb as a reflexive or a passive in such phrases as Aovopas, “I 
wash myself, I bathe,” or “I am washed;” éxdvoyas, “I take off 
my clothes” or “I am stript of my clothes;” peraBadrAopas tov 
tpotrov, “I change my character” or “I am changed as to my 
character,” and the like; yet there is a marked distinction in the 
character of the actions when we say ératwwe euavror, “I praise my- 
self,” or érawvovpat, “I am praised,” i.e. by another; duapGeipw 
éwauréy, “I destroy myself,” or SuapGelpopar, ‘I am destroyed,” 
i.e. by some one else. Consequently, in these cases the passive 
inflexion is not used in a reflexive sense. 


The following examples will illustrate these distinctions : 


(2) Reflexive middle without an accusative of the part ; Thucyd. 
Iv. 48: of &¢ €buraccortd te ws novvavTO Kai Gua oi TOdAol 
opas avtovs StéPOetpoy oictovs Te ei Tas opayads Kablévres Kas 
éx Tay ivatiwy Tapaipnpata TowbyTes aTrayXomeEvol, TavTl TpoTE 
dvadovvres ohas avtous, nai Badrépevos vir Tav avw drepOa- 
pnaay, “they defended themselves as well as they could, and at the 
same time most of them destroyed themselves by thrusting arrows 
into their throats, and strangling themselves by means of strips 
from their outer garments, in every manner making away with 
themselves, and they were also destroyed by being shot at from 
above.” Here we observe the passive, the active with reflexive 
pronouns, and the reflexive middle, in juxtaposition, and we see 
that although amayyecOar, “to strangle oneself,’’ would not be 
used as an isolated phrase, it is employed here because it is amply 
explained by the context. 


(8) Reflexive middle with an accusative of the part; Hom. 
Od. XxXi1. 316: aAAa@ pot ov meiMovto Kaxav amo yxeipas ExeoOas, 
‘they did obey me so as to keep their hands (ras éauvray yetpas) 
from wickedness.” Xen. Cyr. vil. 3,6: xai radta axovaas o Kipos 
éraicato apa Tov pnpoy, ‘and having heard these words, Cyrus in 
consequence smote his thigh,” i.e. tov éavrov ynpov. In this sense 
of the reflexive middle, with an accusative of the part or particular 
thing, there is a special opposition between dum and its compounds, 
and their corresponding middle and passive forms; for while the 
former denote an act performed on the clothing of another, the 
latter imply the same act performed by ourselves or on our own 
clothing. Thus in Agsch. Agam. 1240, we have Sot 8 *ArroAXwy 
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autos éxdvcas éue ypnornpiay écOnra, “see! Apollo with his own 
hands stripping me of my prophefic vestments;’’ but we say 
(Herod. v. 106, ad fin.): éxducacOas tov xiOadva,.“‘to put off my 
own coat’’ (where the verb is used strictly of the under garment, or 
of totally divesting a person, avroédvopat being properly “I take off 
my (warvoy or outer garment ;” Lys. c. Theomn. 117, § 10). 


(bb) In an appropriative or limiting sense—that of the dativus 
commodi as it is called—the middle is of very frequent occurrence, 
and classes of verbs may be formed in which this sense distinguishes 
the active from the passive inflexions. Thus voveiy dxourty means 
“to bring about a marriage for some one else,” as in Hom. Jl. xxIv. 
537: wat of Omt@ édyte Ocav woincay dxatw. But trovicba 
axowrwy is “to marry a wife for oneself,” as in Hesiod, Theog. 929: 
NotaBorarny § "Honv Oarepny aroncar’ axorw. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that though the approximation is sufficiently 
expressed by the voice of the verb, the reflexive pronoun is some- 
times added by way of superfluous distinctness. Thus we have 
Xen. Mem. 11. 6,10: firous éavrois rovovvrar. Id. Cyrop. vit. 1, 
§ 15: ryv cxodny obtw Katecxevacato éauvT@ Te Ka) ols Trepl avTov. 
Soph. Gd. T. 1143: os duavre Opéupa Opepaipny eyd. Anti. 
188: ovr’ dv dirov mor’ avdpa Svcpevh yOovds Oeiuny epavr@. 
Aristoph. Ach. 1017: atr@ Siaxovetras. 


(cc) In a causative sense the middle appears especially in those 
verbs, and with those objects in the accusative, which imply that 
the subject is interested in the effect, and presume an intermediate 
agency. Thus, as a man of rank does not wait upon himself, the 
statement (Thucyd. 1. 130), 6 Ilaveavias rpamefav Tepouxny mrape- 
v(Oero, naturally means that ‘“‘ Pausanias had a Persian table set 
before himself,” that “‘ he caused it to be placed by his side.” Again, 
as a father does not generally teach his son special accomplishments, 
the statement (Plato, Meno, p. 39 D), @eusoroxAjs Tov vidy imréa 
éddafato ayaddv, will mean “ Themistocles got his son taught to be 
a good horseman.” And as a whole nation does not consist of sculp- 
tors, the statement (Herod. 1. 31), "Apyetoe odéwy eixdvas tromoa- 
pevor avéBecay és Acddovs, is necessarily understood as signifying 
“the Argives, having caused statues of them to be made, offered them 
up at Delphi.” This causative sense is especially shown in certain 
oppositions; for instance, ép@ means “I will speak,” efpnxa, “I 
have spoken,” but the middle époyas signifies “I cause to speak,” 
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i.e. “I ask,” just like the Latin gua-ro = quee-so = que-sino (cf. in- 
quam). 


(2) From these three main distinctions in the use of the middle 
voice others arise, which may be considered as supplementary to 
them respectively. 


(aa) The reflexive middle has some special usages. 


(aa,) The refleaive meaning is often merged in a secondary 
sense of the verb, which is expressed in English without any refer- 
ence to the reflected action; thus 7avw means “I cause another to 
stop or cease,” mravouat, “I cause myself to stop; but we should 
render wavcacOe ta doixa trovovvres, “desist from unrighteous 
actions ;” similarly evwyeiy tiva means “to give another person a 
good dinner” (Xen. Cyrop. v. 5, § 42), evwyetoOas, “to give one- 
self an entertainment;’’ but the middle practically means “to feast, 
to enjoy oneself,” as in Xen. Cyrop. Iv. 5, § 7: wat rwov nat 
evayoivTo Kat nuUAovvTO Kal taons evOupias erlumdavro, “they 
drank and feasted and had the flute played to them and filled them- 
selves with every kind of merriment.” So again tiAAw means “TI 
pull out hair,” réAAopas, “I pull out my own hair;” frequently, 
however, it denotes “I lament”’ in general, and we have (Hom. JI. 
XXIV. 711): wpa@ras tov y aGroyds Te Hidn Kal ToTMIA pNATNP TI- 
Aa Onp, “first of all his dear wife and his queenly mother bewailed 
him.” 


(6b) The appropriative middle has several particular applications. 


(6b,) The middle verb often expresses a mental act or opera- 
tion. Thus opi%m means “I define, mark out, or appoint some- 
thing for another person,”’ as Eurip. Iph. JT. 979: piv wpecey 
cwrnpiav, [God] has appointed safety for us; but dpiteoOas in 
the middle, besides its strictly appropriative sense, ‘“‘I mark out or 
appoint for myself,” “I claim’’ (as in Ausch. Suppl. 256), means 
‘‘T estimate, define, or settle in my own mind,” as Arist. Pol. v. 9: 
xaxas opitovras To édevOepor, “they make a faulty estimate of 
freedom.” Similarly apc6ety is simply “to count or reckon,” but 
aptOpeic Oar is “to reckon in one’s mind” (Plat. Phadr. p. 270 pb) ; 
oraOpay, “to measure an object”’ (Eurip. Jon, 1137), but crabua- 
aOas, ‘to calculate in one’s mind” (Herod. 11. 150); Scoccety is “ to 
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manage or regulate externally,” as Scotxety ryv arodw (Thucyd. vit. 
21), but ScotxetoOaz is “to arrange a thing in one’s own mind,” ex 
animi sui sententia aliquid gerere constituere, presertim machinari, 
as Dem. Phil. p. 93, 8: wav dca Bovreras Pidurrros Svovenoerat. 


(5b,) Sometimes the appropriative sense appears in a statement 
implying that the subject includes within itself the causes of that 
which is outwardly exhibited; thus wapéyew wpaypata, movous, 
poBov, aOuyzlay x.7.6., mean “to cause trouble, toil, fear, despon- 
dency, and the like, to others;” but wapéyeoOas evvotay mpobupiay, 
wdérecay, “to evince, produce, or exhibit from oneself good will, 
alacrity, service,” &c. Hence we have the pleonastic phrase (‘Thu- 
cyd. 1. 3): ad’ éauraéy thy érwvupiav trapéyer Oa. 

(6b,) The middle form of a neuter verb is often and indeed 
regularly used to denote the appropriation to an individual of a 
state or condition. This is particularly common with verbs in -evw. 
Certain of these verbs are used only in the active form, because 
they denote merely a condition belonging actually or naturally to 
the subject. Such are apioreverv, “to be most excellent,” mpw- 
revewv, ‘to be first,” Bacvrevew, “to be a king,” xparvoteveww, “ to 
have superior power,” &c. Others again employ both active and 
middle forms, because they admit of the idea of an appropriation of 
the condition. Thus orparevey means “to march on an expe- 
dition,” as Herod. 1. 77: otparevew émi rods Tlépcas, “to march 
against the Persians.” otpareveoOat, though it is sometimes used 
in much the same application as orparevw, properly means “to be 
a soldier,” as in Arist. Aves, 1367: ppovper, orpatevou, “ stand sen- 
tinel, be a soldier;’’ whence of the Athenians, Id. Ran. 1113: 
éotpareupévot yap eiot, “they have been soldiers.” Similarly, 
while vroAstevety means “to be a citizen,’ ‘to live in a free state,” 
as in Thucyd. 1. 19, war’ odvyapylav trodutevew, “to be citizens 
under an oligarchy ;”. zrodsteveoOas means “to appropriate the con- 
dition of a citizen to oneself individually, to take a part in politics;” 
as in Demosth. de Cor. p.271,1: prcOdcas cavrov Kata Tovrea Tro- 
Merevy, ‘i you work against these Athenians asa hireling politician.” 
So also Aristot. Pol. 1.11, ad fin.: Ssorwep tives nal trodstevovras 
TOV ToNTEvoLevwY TavTa povoy, “on which account some statesmen 
apply themselves exclusively to this branch of public business.” 
Similarly mpeoBevew is “to be an ambassador,” but mrperBeverOax, 
“to act by means of an embassy;’’ SovAcvew is “to give advice,” 
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BovrcterOa:, “to act as a councillor” (Thucyd. 11. 15: avroi éxa- 
orot €woNTevovro kal éBovdevovro). Finally, some verbs of this 
class are employed only in the middle form, because they do not 
admit any signification except of an habitually appropriated and 
characteristic act; such are avOparevecOas, “to act like a man”’ 
(xat’ avOpwrov), as opposed to the gods and lower animals (Arist. 
Eth. N. x. 8, 6) ; evrpazrerevecOaz, “to be habitually witty ;” aovn- 
peverOas, “to play the rogue.” 


(5b,) The appropriative middle often exhibits a signification 
which might be called tntensive, but which really implies an imme- 
diate reference to some result in which the agent is interested. One 
of the most common of the cases, in which the passive form is thus 
distinguished from the active, is that of the aorists iSeiy and éc8az, 
of which the former means simply “to see,” the latter “to behold, 
to look with interest, or with a view to some contemplated and de- 
sired effect’.’”» We have them both in one sentence in Homer, J1. 1. 
262: ov yap ww roiovs Dov avépas ovdé Hewpat, “I have not yet 
seen such men, nor is it probable that I shall behold their like,” i.e. 
if I looked for them; also in Herod. 11. 32: ef re wAéov Dorey Taw 
Ta paxpétata iSouévwv, “whether they might see anything more 
than those who had surveyed (i.e. with a special object and interest, 
as travellers are wont to do) the most distant regions.” For this 
reason (Sod is more frequently used than %e in calling attention to 
something worth seeing. In much the same way Oewpeiv, mpoopar, 
and oxo7ew are distinguished from OewpeioOat, mpoopacas and 
oxorretaOaz. Thus we have Plat. Gorg. 474 D: day ev Te Jew- 
petcOas yaipew row tovs Oewpovvras, “if the beauty of person 
gives pleasure to the spectators in the act of beholding them, gazing 
on them with interest.” Again, Demosth. p. 664, 1.13: aic@averas 
Taita Kai mpoopg XapiSnpos, “ Charidemus is aware of these things 
‘ and foresees them (as a fact) ;” but Demosth. p. 234, 1. 8: @ éya 
Wpoopapevos Kar roysLopevos TO Yydiopa TovTo ypadw, “I, pro- 
viding for (earnestly looking forward to) these things and estimating 
the consequences, drew up this decree.” And Xen. Anab. v. 2, 
§ 20: 6 Revoday nat of Noxayol eoxdrovy...cxoToupévos 8 avrois 
édofe, ‘Xenophon and the captains examined; and as they were 
carefully reconnoitering the place, it appeared to them,” &ec. 


1 See Kenrick on Herod, 11. 32. 
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Obs. In this particular use of the middle there is a great difficulty 
in distinguishing between the signification of the active and the middle 
forms of the same verb, the latter being apparently used only as a de- 
ponent. In these cases it will generally be found that the middle implies 
a certain special diligence and earnestness in the action. Thus xpvrrw 
means “I conceal ;” xpvzropat passive, “I am concealed ;” xpurropat 
middle, in its more usual sense, “ I conceal myself or something belonging 
to myself ;” but also “I conceal diligently or entirely or by some means 
dependent solely on myself.” For example, in the same passage of 
Sophocles we have (Ajax, 658): xpupw rod’ dyxos rovpov, “I will hide this 
sword of mine ;” and (Ibid. 647): xpovos pve tr adda Kai pavévta Kpur- 
rerat, “time both brings forth what is unknown, and diligently or com- 
pletely conceals (has in itself the means of concealing) things after they 
have come to light.” So of a communication not yet made, Soph. 
Trach. 474: wav cot ppdow radnbes ovdé xpvwopa, “I will tell you all the 
truth, nor will I keep it to myself, take pains to conceal it,” where the 
proper force of the middle is more apparent. The more perplexing 
instances of this use of the middle are discussed in the subjoined list of 
verbs. 


(cc) The causative middle exhibits some usages of a special 
character. 


(cc,) There are many verbs in which the causative middle is 
the correlative of the active. Thus we have azodidovas, “to give 
back,” but azroSiSocGa, “to sell;”’ ypadew, “to enrol,” but ypd- 
geoGa, “to get enrolled,” i.e. ‘to indict;” awoypadev, “to put 
down on a register,” azoypadecOa, “to get put down on the 
register,” 1.e. “to proscribe as belonging to the state;’’ Saveitery, 
“to lend,” davelSecOat, ‘to get lent,” i.e. “to borrow;” Safer, 
“to try a cause” (of the judge), dicafecOaz, “to get a cause tried, 
to bring an action,” (of the plaintiff); éwrupndifew, “to put the 
question,” émrupndivecOas, “to get the question put’’ (to vote); 
Geivas voyov, ‘to propose a law” (of the legislator), OécOac vouor, 
‘“‘to pass a law,” it having been proposed (of the people); 6 els 
Tv ouay, “the mortgager,”’ who raises money on his house, 
6 Oéwevos Tv oixlay, “the mortgagee,’’ who lends the money, and 
receives the house as a security; (similarly vzrorl@nus, “I pledge” 
or “pawn,” uzroriGepat, “I lend money on a pledge” (vzro8nen) ; 
but conversely dveyvpatw, “I take a pledge,’’ eveyvpatoya, “I 
receive a pledge’); pcOda, “to let out,’ prrbovcbar, “to get let 
out,” i.e. “to hire;” epiddévas, “to give all round,” but mepdi- 
docGas, “to wager;” tle, rye, “to pay,” tivecOat, “to exact 
payment ;”’ ypay, “to lend,”’ also “to consult an oracle,” ypjc8as, 
“to borrow,’ also (of the god) “to return an oracular response.” 
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(cc,) ‘The causative middle not unfrequently amounts to an 
expression of mutuality. Thus (Xen. Anabd. 111. 1, § 5), Socrates 
recommends Xenophon édGovra eis Acrdovs avaxowaca rd Oe@ 
Tept THS Tropeias, “to go to Delphi and consult the god about the 
journey ;” but he had previously said, 6 Zevodav dvaxowwovrat 
Lewxpatre, wept THs mopelas, “‘ Xenophon confers with Socrates 
about the journey,” because they talked it over together. This 
is particularly observable in such verbs as dcaréyeoOas, ‘to talk 
with one another ;” dvadveoGaz, “to make it up with one another”’ 
(also xaradvecOa); KoworoyetoGas, “to commune together;” 
véwerOar, “to divide it among themselves;’’ and the opposite 
notions are implied in dvateivecOaz, “to strive together;” Svadé- 
pecOa, “to quarrel;” AodopetcOa:, “to abuse one another;” 
diroripeta bar, “to vie with one another.” 


(cc,) The causative sense of the middle may appear even in 
the case of verbs which have another and regular employment 
of this voice. Thus although «a@/few is used intransitively, xaOi- 
fecOat regularly means “I seat myself or am seated.” But we 
have it said of an arbitration (Demosth. p. 897, 1. 4): Eva éxatepos 
mwapexabicaro, “each of the parties caused one arbiter to sit beside 
the main referee as his representative.” 


(c) Deponent Verbs. 


433 A deponent verb is one which, though exclusively pas- 
sive or middle in its inflexions, has so entirely deponed or laid aside 
its original meaning, that it is used in all respects like a transitive 
or neuter verb of the active form. Some of the verbs which have 
been already discussed as belonging to the middle voice, are vir- 
tually deponent in meaning (especially those which are mentioned 
432, (2), (6b,) and (cc,)). But in these cases the coexistence of the 
active form leads to a recognition of the proper middle force of 
the verb; and we cannot give the name of deponent to any verb 
which is ever active in form or passive in usage. 


The proper classification of deponent verbs is according to the 
usages of the middle in which they respectively originated. 


(aa) The following were originally reflexive: ardpas, “I 
make myself to roam” (cf. vagor, palor); Svvapat, “I make my- 
self good (Suvos = duonus, bonus), I am strong enough, able, equal;”’ 
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nryoupat, “IT make myself go before, I take the lead;"’ yiyvopas, 
“I bring myself into being, I come forth, exhibit myself in a 
certain way” (as ytyvouat ayabes avnp); Epyopuat, “I make my- 
self go in a straight line;” ‘xvodpuas, ‘I make myself come, I 
bring myself;” pyovpas, “IT make myself like;” delSopa, “1 
restrain or deny myself”’ (like azéyouat); 80 also the verbs ex- 
pressing a corporeal act, as aAXouat, ‘I jump myself;” dpyovpas, 
‘“‘T make myself dance.” 


(6b) The following are appropriative: apioromototpas, “1 
take my dinner;” axparifoua, “I breakfast,” i.e. dip bread for 
myself in pure wine; avAiGopas, “I encamp or bivouac,”’ i.e. make 
an avA7 or temporary shelter for myself; £uAdZouas, “I gather 
wood for myself” (égnor) ; with the more general words aozd- 
Couat, ‘I draw to myself,” i.e. IT embrace; xraopat, “I acquire ;”” 
érracapny, “1 have got;” éwacapny (rarovpat), “I have eaten ;” 
enxyavapuat, “I contrive or provide for myself;” avotpa: (émpid- 
pnv), “I buy for myself,” and the like. 


(6,) The following express a mental act: aic@avoua., “TI per- 
ceive,” with the special verbs axpow@pat, ‘I hear,” oodpaivoya, “I 
smell,” Oewpac, ‘I see,’ &c.; AoyiLouas, “I reckon up;’’ Svavood- 
pat, “I think over something” (8a vod éyw); evOupotuas, “I 
think deeply of something” (év buug yw); rexpalpopas, “I set up 
an end or boundary (réxpuap) for myself,” “I decree, design, con- 
clude or judge.” Similarly aiSoduas, “I feel shame or pity” 


(aides); wducdunr, ‘I was wroth”’ (cf. odz), and the like. 
(6,) The following imply that the cause of the action is ap- 


propriated to the subject: épyafoyas, ‘1 work out;” axodpas, “I 
effect a cure” (similarly édpac); Swpotdpat, “I make a present” 
(Swpe is of very rare occurrence); vmiryvodpuat, “I make a pro- 
mise ;”’ yapfouat, ‘I bestow a free gift or confer a favour ;” and 
perhaps SnAodpaz, “I cause a damage”’ (cf. deleo). To this sense 
rather than to the causative middle we may attribute such depo- 
nents as airupat, “I charge;”’ dzroxpivoya, “I make answer 
from myself” (cf. doAcyotpmat, amrapetBopat); ioxupifopat, Stioyv- 
plomat, “I maintain obstinately;” apvoduar, “I deny;” with 
many verbs expressing the utterance of the voice, as d0éyyopas, 
Bpvyepat, pvOovpat, eVyopat, apdpat, Aiccouat, mappno.ato- 
pat, &e. | 
56 
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(cc) The following are causative: paptvpopat, éripaprupopac, 
“‘T call as a witness; Sdéyouas, ‘I cause to give,” i.e. I receive 
{it implies an original déym or déew, “1 hold out the hand,”’ ef. 
Seix-vu-pt); Epouat, “I ask,” i.e. cause to speak; iAaoxopas, ‘I 
propitiate,” i.e. make iAads; and the like. The sense of mutuality 
is given by such verbs as payouas, “I fight;” aywrifopas, “I 
contend ;"” péudopas, “I find fault; popadpas, “I blame,” &c. 


List of Middle or Deponent Verbs with peculiar significations. 


434 The following list of verbs with passive inflexions con- 
tains those, which, in certain passages, exhibit a peculiarity of 
usage or signification : 


"ATOMAIT means especially “I carry off with myself,” “I take 
away to my house,”’ in speaking of marriage, as in Hesiod, Theog. 
508: nyayero Krupévny ral opov A€xos etcavéBawvev. But in this 
sense ayew is also used, as in Auschyl. Prom. 557. And both 
voices occur in the same passage, Soph. PAdl. 1018: «al viv ré pe 
ayete; Tl atrayeaOe; Tov yapwv; 


AIPOTMAI, in the middle, generally means “I take to 
myself, I choose, I elect; but in Homer it signifies “I take 
something belonging to me,” as Jl, x. 31: Sopv & efrero yeepl 
wayely, “he took his own spear;’’ hence, “I appropriate or take 
for my own enjoyment,” as Jl. xvi. 381: 8 tore xoupnoavro Kat 
vrvou Sapov €dovro ; hence it means any kind of appropriation, as 
in Od. XxuI. 368 : 

dpae 5¢ Tyréuayov nal Bovxorov 75¢ cvBarny, 

mavras 8 évre avoyev ’Apnia xepoiv érécOau, 
where the order is merely that they should take arms to themselves 
respectively. 


“AN@OMOAOTOTMATI, “TI exact a formal acknowledgment 
of a debt, or a promise to pay it,” is rather an unusual example of 
the causative sense of the middle of duoroyd, “I promise to do 
a thing” (Plat. Sympos. 174.4; Phedr. 254 8), especially in its 
construction with zpos c. accus. of the debtor, and the accusative of 
the debt: Dem. c. Apatur. 894, 26: ras tpeis, 2s mpoetdajhes obras 
Tap éxeivov, avOomorcynodpevos pds ToiTov, “ having exacted an 
acknowledgment (got a promissory note) from Apaturius for the 
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three mins which he had previously received from Parmenon.” 
On the other hand Polybius uses this middle verb in what ought to 
be the sense of the active (v. 56, § 4): rov "Avrucyou mpds avrov 
avOoporoynoapnévou, “ Antiochus having admitted to him;’’ and 
absolutely (xxx. 8,§ 7): Sa trav Bacavev éreyydpuevos, avbwpo- 
Noyetro Kal aiudhwvos fv act tos cuwvOnpacw, “being put to the 
torture he confessed and gave the same evidence as the secret cor- 
respondence.” In dcoporAoyovpat we have the sense of mutual 
agreement, which springs, as we have seen, from the causative use 
of the middle, with spos c. accus. of the person and accus. ret ; 
‘Dem. c. Aphob. 11. 840, 6: Scaporoynuévos mpcos tov matépa bca- 
mep éxeivos ypayras xatédutrev, “having made an agreement with 
my father with regard to all that he had left in writing.” Or with 
the accusative alone, c. Duonysod. 1284, 14: Stopodoyoivras TOUS 
Toxous, * they agree mutually as to the interest of the loan.” 


"APXOMAI, as distinguished from dpyw in the sense “I am 
first, I begin,” implies that the person who commences also con- 
tinues the action, whereas dpyw means that the example is pro- 
posed by the agent, but followed by some other persons or things. 
Thus in Thucyd. 1. 144, § 3: zrodéuou ove dpkopev, apyopévous 88 
apuvovpeba, “we will not be the first to take up arms, we will not 
set the example of hostilities ; but if they engage in the war, begin 
with the view to continue it themselves, we will defend ourselves 
against them.”” As Béckh says (Corp. Inscript. 1. p. 878): “ex- 
spectabatur dpyorras: at qui belli initium faciunt, non modo ut ab 
aliis id continuetur, ejus faciunt initium, sed sibi faciunt ejus ini- 
tium, ut id bellum ipsi continuent: itaque etiam apyopévous dici 
potuit, hoc est év dpyf évtas.” Just so we might say: éap dpye- 
tat, ‘the spring begins,” i.e. to be followed by the spring as long 
as that season lasts; but éap apyet tov érous, “the spring begins 
the year,” because the rest of the year is not all spring. This 
meaning is implied in dpye, ‘I rule,” for the dpywy is not one of 
those who follow him. 


"ADAIPOTMAT, “I take away to myself, I deprive entirely,’ 
is more common in the middle than in the active, which bears a 
meaning not easily distinguishable. Demosthenes uses the two 
forms together in an emphatic passage, Lept. 462, 2: 0 rolvuy rv 
miotw adpaipav trav Swpedv vopos ovtos, @ wove xpelrrous eicly 
ai wap vpdav Swpeal, tour’ dparpeiras, “this law then, which 
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takes away the security of the gifts, entirely deprives your gifts of 
their only distinctive superiority.” The explanation of this is more 
simple than it appears at first sight. He, who takes away for the 
purpose of appropriating the object to himself, is supposed to effect 
a more complete deprivation than the person who abstracts, it may 
be partially, without any such object on his own account. Com- 
pare Shakspere’s distinction between ‘stealing a purse’’ and 
“filching a good name’ (Othello, Act III. sc. 3). 


BIQXZKOMAI, “I come to life,” "ANABIOXZKOMAI, “I come 
to life again,” are used in the causative sense of the middle, not 
only in the 1 aor. but even in the present. Thus we have Hom. 
Od. Vitl. 468 : 

av yap « éBudcao, Kovpn, 
“for you have brought me to life, O damsel.” And Plat. Crito, 
48 c: tay padiws amoxtivivrav Kal avaBwonopéverv x dv, et olol 
te noav, “of those who make no difficulty about killing, and would 
restore to life again, if they had the power.” 


BOTKOAOTMAI, “TI tend cattle for myself,” is used once 
with an accusative of the object in the sense ‘I collect my thoughts, 
I think about, dwell upon;” Ausch. Humen. 78: nab pr) mpoxapve 
Tovde BouxoXoupevos Trévoy, “do not anticipate, forestall, your troubles 
by meditating on this toil;’’ and the active is used in the same 
sense, with the dative ¢povrios to explain it, in Agam. 669: 
éBouxodovpev hpovricw véov alos, ‘we meditated on our new 
misfortune.” So that the primary idea must be that of cogtto= 
co-agito, just as Sophocles (47. 607) has the phrase dpevds oioBw- 
tas, in the sense “ self-willed.”’ In the same sense the passage 
cited by Hesychius, BouxoreicOar ypnorais édrricw, must be under- 
stood, though Toup (mend. 111. 258) proposes to add amaracOa., 
which was one of the later meanings of BovxodeicOa, derived 
perhaps from an intermediate sense of Bovxoneiv, “to alleviate by 
meditation ;”’ cf. Luc. Ocypus, 8: aras yap avroy Bouxonet wrevdo- 
oTouav, and see the passage quoted by Wyttenbach ad Select. 
Histor. p. 380. It must not however be supposed that Boveorw 
is not used in its natural sense by the best writers. We have in 
Hom. J/. xx1. 448: 


DoiBe, avd & eidlrodas Edtxas Bois Bouxoréecxes, 
and though there is a metaphor in Xen. Cyr. 1. 4,§ 13: yapeey 
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yap ef &vexa xpeadlwy rH Ovyarpl Tov waida atroBovKodnoatpt, “ it 
were a pretty business, if, for the sake of a little meat, I were to 
allow my daughter’s son to go astray and get lost,” i.e. like a 
sheep from the flock; yet in this passage there is a distinct reference 
to the original meaning of the term. 


TPA®OMAI, “TI write down for myself or get written,” is used 
of the first sketch or memoranda of a treatise, in opposition to 
ypapw, which implies the completion of the writing itself, the 
filling up of the outline; Plat. Thectet. p. 143 B: éypayrauny pév 
tor evOvs oixad eXOdv vrropvnypata, totepov $8 Kata oyodrv 
avapipynonopevos &ypahov—wote pot oyeddv was 6 dAédbyos yée- 
ypamrat, “as soon as I reached home, I got some memoranda 
written down (aorist), and afterwards, as I recollected the details, 
I proceeded to write them down at my leisure (imperfect), so that 
nearly all the conversation is committed to writing.” Again 
(Ibid. B): éypayraunv Se &) odtwal Tov Adyor, “ this was the way 
in which I got the conversation written down”—showing the book ; 
but in speaking of the composition he adds immediately after: rov- 
Twv &vexa ws avtov avtois Svadeyouevoy Sypayra, “this was the 
reason why I made him, in my writing, converse in the first 
person.” 


AIAAXKOMAT in the middle means both “I teach myself,” 
i.e. “I learn,’ and “I get another taught,” e.g. my son. The 
latter or causative meaning, which is the common use of the middle 
of this verb, has been illustrated above (432). The former or 
reflexive meaning occurs in Soph. Antig. 356: xal POéypa xal 
nvewoey dpdyvnua Kal acruvopmous opyas édidataro, ‘man has taught 
himself (i.e. has learned without a master) language and lofty 
thought and the dispositions of a well-ordered citizen” (see our 
note on the passage). But besides these two meanings dddoxnopas 
is used in a sense, which it is hard to distinguish from the active, 
and which can only be explained by a reference to the intensive 
use mentioned above (432, (2), (6b,), Obs.). In such passages as 
Plat. Menez. 238 B, ot (Bel) rov Biov nuav xareckevacay pds Te THY 
xa? nyépay Siarray réyvas mpwrous tmawWevoapevot Kal Tpos THY 
virep THS Yapas puracny drwv Kriolv Te Kal ypnow Sdakduevor, 
it may be doubtful whether the two middle participles do not imply 
that the gods provided for our being taught, instead of undertaking 
our instruction themselves. But in the following cases it is obvious 
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that the immediate instructors are the subjects of the verb. Simo- 
nides, Jr. 54, p. 377 Gaisford: Stdakapevos yopoy avipay, of the 
poet or yopod d:dacnados; Pind. Ol. vill. 59: 76 ddakacOar Sé rot 
edott patepoy, of the gymnastic trainer; Aristoph. Nub. 781: ov« 
av Sbakaiunv o° Ett, of Socrates; and it might seem impossible to 
discriminate between the active wpodidacxw and the middle zpo- 
d:dacxopas in the two following passages of Sophocles, 47. 162: ov 
Suvarov Tovs avontous TouT@Y yvwpas Tpodidacnxew, and Trach. 680: 
éyo yap, ov 6 Onp pe Kévtaupos mpovdidakato, wapnxa Oeopav 
ovdey arr’ éeowfounv. Unless in these passages it is sufficient to 
understand that the teacher taught diligently and from his own 
knowledge, which is expressly implied in the passage of Pindar, 
we must fall back on what was perhaps the origin of the causative 
middle, namely, the causative use of the passive, and understand 
dbakacOa as meaning here ‘to cause to learn,” for the passive 
d:dacxopat means simply “to learn” in Soph. Antig. 726; Eurip. 
Hec. 299; Aristoph. Plut. 473; Soph. Phil. 1374. To add to the 
irregularities in the use of the voices of this particular verb, it is to 
be observed that 8s5aocxw sometimes means “I get my son taught.”’ 
Aristonymus ap. Stob. Floril. 4, 106: aoddrol adiunbévtes vad 
pntopwy rovs viovs pntopas Sacxovew, where the context shows 
that the fathers were not competent to teach rhetoric themselves. 


AIQOKOMAYI, as distinguished from d:a«w, means “I cause to 
go swiftly for myself or from myself;’’ thus in Hom. Zl. xx1. 
691, 2, we have 


6 8 érécovro toaal Suwxerv’ 
€ws 0 Tov medioto StmneTo Tupodopow, K.T. 2X. 
‘“ Achilles hastened to pursue him (i.e. to put him to flight); and 
while he urged the pursuit (followed it earnestly, and with interest) 
over the ground productive of corn, &c.” In the Odyss. xvitt. 8, 
ds p erOady ’Odvoja Siwxero olo doporo, it seems to mean “he 
eagerly endeavoured to drive away Ulysses.” 

AOTAOTZ@AI, as distinguished from dSovAody, means “to 
subject to oneself,” “to make oneself permanently the master ;” 
as Thucyd. 1. 18: 6 BapBapos tHv “EdXada Sovdwodpevos HdrOev, 
“the Persian king came with the intention of subjugating Greece.” 
See yetpovpas. 

EISIIPATTOMAI, “I get in or exact for myself,” is used in 
its proper sense as an appropriative middle in such passages as 
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Lys. c. Alctb. 1. p. 142, 14: redeurav Sijoas apyipioy eicerpartero, 
‘at last he put him in prison and exacted the money from him.” 
But it may be sufficient to express the effect on the debtor without 
referring in the particular case to the interests of the creditor ; 
and this leads to occasional carelessness in the use of the voices. 
Thus in the same passage of Demosthenes, c. Apatur. p. 900, we 
have middle, passive and active with the necessary varieties of 
meaning, though the two former seem to be confused: 1.9, dva ri 
ovUx é€mpatteto Thy éyyunv; “why did he not sue me for my 
bond?” 1, 11, avdrds yap eicerémpaxto vm euod tas yirdias 
Spayyas, “for he had himself had the 1000 drachmez exacted from 
him;” 1. 16, evOds Tore eicémparrey av pe THY eyyiny, “he would 
exact the bond of me at the moment,” because the pressure of 
the creditor is brought forward more prominently than his wants, 
which are not mentioned till the next sentence. 


“EAKOMAI seems to mean “I weigh or measure for myself, 
I cause to weigh,” in Pind. Pyth. 11.90: oraOuas twos édxopevor 
Teplooas. 

“EIIAN@IZOMAYI, “I colour myself with” blood, is the proper 
force of this middle verb in a passage of Auschylus, Agam. 1434, 
where we should read viv &€ redrclay trodvpvactov, ernvOlaw aly’ 
avirrrov, “but now having destroyed (cAécaca) the last of these 
lives (reAelay spuynv), one much to be remembered, you have 
stained yourself with blood not to be washed out.” That éravOifw 
means “to colour’ (flortidum reddere) is shown by a number of 
passages. 

"ENIAEIKNTMAI means “I make an exhibition of myself or 
something peculiar to myself.” Xen. Anab. Iv. 6,§ 15: viv para 
cou Kaipds eorw émvbeiEacbar thv madelay, “now it is quite the 
time for you to show off your education.” The Scholiast on Plat. 
Alcib.1. p.105 B, says: ro évdeiEac@as emi tot Noyiopod Tarren, 
To 6é érudeiEacOat eri tod amocrabny, i.e. of that which is 
directly or really exhibited. The distinction which Schleiermacher 
in his version of Plato makes between these two verbs is as 
follows: he translates évde(EacOat, sich sehen lassen, ‘to show one- 
self off ;” émrideltacOar, sich héren lassen, “to hold forth,” ‘to make 
a formal display of one’s powers of speaking.’ But although an 
ém Berkes is often technically used to signify an oratorical exhibition, 
a set speech, both the noun and the verb have the general force 


, 
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given above; as Plat. Phedr, p. 234 B: ty avradv aperny émi- 
Selfovrar, “they will exhibit their own excellence ;” Demosth. 
788, 17: rhs éavtov movnplas émibetEw rrovvpevos, “making an 
exhibition of his own wickedness.” 

"ETIIAIATIQEMAI is used in the special sense “I make a 
deposit of a stake or pledge” as a guarantee for the performance of 
a certain engagement. Harpocr. s.v.: éwidtatiOecOai €ort TO oUr- 
Onxas Twas movicba xataTiWéuevos Te pnTov apyvpioy Tapa Tt 
Tay petakd yevouévwv. Demosth. c. Apatur. 896, 22: émdsabe- 
pevos apyupioy édy yur) ouoon, “having staked some money to be 
forfeited in case he should not take the oath;” Jul. Poll. 1x. 96 
(of gamblers): uray avray émidiateBerpévwy exact KvBo. 


"ETVIZKHIITOMAI, “TI cause an indictment (érioxmpts),"— 
especially for false witness or murder,—<‘ to be heard in court,” is 
properly used in the middle, like ypddopas, Sucafoyar, and other 
forensic terms; thus Auschines, c. Tim. 18, 27: sevdopaprupiav 
éricxmpacba: ; Plat. Euthyphr. 9 A: émioxnmrecOat hovou rov vidv 
Te Twatépt; Legg. Xi. 937 B: ovdevt Tay Wevdopaptipwy émecKnp- 
pévos. But it may be used in the active without reference to an 
actual hearing in court, when we imply that the veracity of an in- 
dividual is challenged, and that too in a passage where oxnmropat 
is used in the sense “I pretend or allege,” as in Plat. Theetet. 
145 C: GAda@ pn avadvov ta wporoynpéva oxntrrépevos taitovTa 
Aéyew Tovde, va un Kal avayxacOn papTupely’ TavTws yap ovdeis 
émicxn et auth, “but do not retract what you have promised, on 
the pretence that he spoke in jest, lest he should be compelled also 
to put in formal testimony: for assuredly no one will challenge his 
veracity.” In the passive éwucxnmropat may mean “I am solemnly 
charged,” i.e. with murder; as in Soph. Antig. 1313: ds airiav 
éyov Tavde Kaxelywy erecKntrrou popwv. 

ETPIZKOMAI, “T procure or obtain for myself,” bears a 
sense more nearly approaching that of the form é-auploxopa, “I 
derive advantage from,’ azavpaw, “I receive or get,” than its 
active evpioxw, ‘I find, discover, or invent.” 


@HPOMAI, as distinguished from @npd, means “I pursue 
eagerly for myself,” especially in a metaphorical sense, as in Soph. 
Ajax, 2: reipay tw’ éyOpav aprracas Onpwpevos, “ endeavouring to 
get some means of attacking your enemies,” But @npa bears 
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sometimes a scarcely distinguishable signification, and @npaca, 
Onpacopat are equivalent forms of the future. 


®@TOMAI, ‘I sacrifice with a special object,”’ e.g. to draw an 
inference from the appearance of the viscera; as Herod. 1x. 62: 
éyevero Ovopévorot Ta ahayia ypnora. Hence it means “I take 
the auspices,’ and may be followed by an infinitive, as Xen. Anad. 
11. 2, §3: Ovopévw iévas eri Baciréa ove éyévero ta tepa, “ when he 
was consulting the auspices about going to the king, the sacrifices 
did not allow it.” 


KAAOTMAI, “TI call a person to me,” as Hom. JJ. 111. 161: 
IIpiapos 8 “Enévny exaréccato dwvy. Also to “call down upon a 
person,” as Soph. Cid. C. 1385: dpas, ds cou xadovpas; cf. apa- 
pat, eDyopat, which are always in the middle form. 


-KAMNOMAI, “I labour for myself, I effect by my labours ;”’ 
as Hom. Od. 1x. 130: of xé ohw Kal vncov dixripévny exaporro, 
‘who might make the island well-peopled.”’ 


KOAAZOMAI, “TI punish, correct, or discipline for my own 
purposes or interest,” stands in marked contrast to the active 
xovatw, which, though it generally has a future of the middle form, 
is used regularly to denote a chastisement by which the offender is 
corrected and made better, as distinguished from riwwpetcOar and 
Sixnv AapBavev, which refer to the vengeance and satisfaction of 
the injured party. (See Xen. Cyrop. 11. 2,§ 7; Arist. Rhet. 1. 10, 
§ 17; Wyttenbach, ad Select. Histor. p. 372). This use of the mid- 
dle form is comparatively rare, because it 1s generally superseded 
by tiwpodpat, and the following are perhaps nearly all the pas- 
sages in which it occurs; Thucyd. 111. 40: wapa 70 eixds xal 
tovade Eupddbpws Sei xodafecOar, where the turn of the sentence and 
the adverb Fuyddpws show that the Athenians are supposed to con- 
sult their interest in the punishment of the Mytileneans ; but lower 
down in the same chapter we find: xoAacare aflws tovtTous Kal 
Tos Gros Evppayots trapabevypa capes xatarrncate, because the 
chastisement of the Mytilenzans is in this case regarded rather as 
an exemplary castigation for the warning and benefit of the other 
allies. Id. vi. 78: tiv Tod Yupaxoclov &yOpay xrodacacOat, where 
there is an expression of vengeance for enmity. Aristoph. Vesp. 
405: viv éxeivo, viv éxetvo TovEvOupov @ xoraloperOa Kévrpov évré- 
tar ofv, “now thrust out the sharp sting, that choleric weapon 


LO 
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with which we punish,” scil. those who offend us. Plato, Protag. 
324: amotpomns youv &vexa Korat tauvtny ovyv rny dd£ay travres 
Eyovow bcoirep Tipwpodvrar xal idia Kal Snpocla. Tipwpoivras 
5é nal xordlovras of te ddXot avOpwrirot ols av olwytat adixety Kal 
ovy mxLoTa “AOnvatot. Here we have xoratw and xorafouat in 
direct opposition, the former as denoting chastisement designed for 
the benefit of the offender, the latter as nearly synonymous with 
Tyswpovpat. Much the same is the meaning in Plat. Menez. 240 p: 
ot €v Mapadau éxodkacavro Thy Urepndaviay THs ’Acias. Aristot. 
Hist. Anim. v1. 17, § 3: daot 8 xal rnv ris tpodjs Sapinevav 
mpaotépous avtods [édépavras] wapéyew' Kal mpocayovres § avrois 
érépous xodalovtat nal Sovrovvra:, where the other middle verb 
clearly indicates that the discipline and subjugation of the elephants 
are designed for the benefit of their owners. 


KOMIZOMAI, “TI get in or get back for myself, I import or 
recover,” differs from the active xozitw only in the greater empha- 
sis of the appropriative sense. Thus we have Thucyd. 1. 43: voy 
Tap vp~ev TO avTo akwipev KopltecOar, “we now claim to receive 
the same return from you;” Id. 11. 58: codpova avti aioxpas 
Kopicacba: yapw, ‘to receive a modest instead of a disgraceful 
favour ;”’ Id. 3.117: eloexoulcavro nal éfexouicayto & éBovdovTo, 
“they conveyed in and out for themselves what they wanted.” 
But Pind. Ol. x11. 58: xouifovres ‘Enévav (cf. Nem. vit. 28), of 
the Greeks who tried to get back Helen for Menelaus; Id. Pyth. 
Ill, 56: avdp’ é« Oavarou xopicat 45n adwxora, of Asculapius re- 
storing a man to life; Id. Pyth. Iv. 106: dpyalav xopifwv matpos 
€uov Tyzav, because his father was still alive; Id. Zé:d. 159: Kére- 
Tat éav vpvyav xopi~ar Ppi€os, “ Phrixus bids us bring back his 
exiled soul” (cf. Nem. vu. 44; ASschylus, Agam. 938). 


NEMOMAI, besides its appropriative meaning “I cultivate for 
myself, I get in the produce of land or some other object,” as in 
Thucyd. 1. 2, vepdpevos ta avtav &xacrot Scov arrotnv, bears the 
signification of mutuality (432, (cc,)), ‘I divide with another,” and 
this too in opposition to vé~w, when the division is not made by 
the persons immediately interested in it. In A¢schylus, Prom. 237: 
evs Salpoow véper yépa ddXoow aArAda Kal Seecrouyitero apyny, of 
Jupiter; so also in Demosth. pro Phorm. 946, fin.: ei Senoes eEedov- 
Tas avryoipel Ta Nowra vépew, of a distribution of property by 
executors; though we have immediately afterwards: «al véuovrac 
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THY GAAnY ovciay TAY dv éueLicOwrTo ovroci, because the obliga- 
- tion to divide, under the will, stands in a certain opposition to the 
act of division, which the executors performed with the same 
amount of care and interest as if they had divided the property 
among themselves ; so that the distinction, between vee in the one 
case and véyouas in the other, is much the same as that between 
the active véwer and the middle dvecroryifero in the passage from 
/Eschylus. Afterwards we have (947, 1. 13): évelyaro otros mpos 
Tov aderpov, of one of the parties immediately interested. 


IIPOIEMAI, “I part with or spend my money,” &c. (Thucyd. 
uu. 43; Lys. 162, 35; Demosth. Dionysod. 1297, 14; Adsch. c. 
Ctesiph. 78), is so regularly used in this sense, that Demosthenes 
employs the periphrastic form of the pluperfect passive in the same 
signification without any accusative of the object, pro Phormione, 
p. 946, 8: eirero waAXov avrov Tov Hlaclwva ypnorny éyew TovTav 
TOV XpHpaTw 7 Tos adXNous Ypnotas ols apoeipévos jv, “he pre- 
ferred to have Pasion himself as his debtor for these sums than the 
other debtors to whom he had lent them.” 


TIPOSIEMAI, “I admit to myself,” not only bears the sense 
“T approve,” as in Plat. Phed. p. 97 B: rodroy tov tporoyv ovdapi 
mpooicuat, “I do not at all admit or approve of this method ;” 
but is even used in the third person to signify “it approves itself 
to me,’’ as in Aristoph. Equit. 359: Ta pev adra "pW Fpecas éyoou, 
év 5 ov mpocierai pe, ‘‘in the rest of what you said you pleased 
me, but one point does not apptove itself to my judgment or 
taste.” 


ZITENAOMAYT, ‘I pour forth libations with a special object, ‘ 
e. “I make a treaty.”’ 


- TIPOSTPETIOMAI, “T turn myself towards,’’ has the socal 
meaning “I go as a suppliant,” especially for purification from 
homicide; whence the name mpootpéracos. Thus Ausch. Lumen. 
196: xal wpootparrécOat tovcd érréctendov Séuous, “I bad him 
apply for purification at this temple.’’ Whence it seems probable 
that mpootrerpapypévos mpds adrotow oiKxous (Eumen. 229), “ having 
applied for and received supplication at another temple,” is the 
true reading instead of mpoorerpiypevos (New Cratylus, § 218). 


IITPOSTPIBOMAI, “I cause to be rubbed in” or “I rub 
in diligently,” is applied idiomatically to express any act which 
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produces an indelible or very lasting impression; thus we have 
Dem. c. Artstog. 1. p. 786, 5: ocxorady thin cuppopay 7 Bracdnpiav 
} Kaxov TL TpooTpupapevos apyupiov eiompakerat, ‘ considering on 
whom he can inflict some prejudice or slander or mischief, and so 
extort money for himself;” Id. c. Androt. 617, 4: mdovrov twa 
So€av apocerplyato Tots xextnpévots, ‘such things attach to their 
possessors an outward show of opulence;’’ Aristoph. Hquit. 5: 
wrnyas ael mpoorpiBeras Tois oixérass, “he is always getting the 
servants a beating.” It is used in this en a8 a passive 
verb; see Asch. Prom. 329. 


STEAAOMAI means not only “T cause sill to go,” “I 
prepare myself for a journey,” as in Soph. Parl. 464: 75n, réxvoy, 
oréd\reoGe; “are ye going to start at once?’’ sometimes with the 
infinitive, as Herod. 111. 124: éorédXero améva, “he prepared 
himself to depart;’’ but also “I cause another to come,” as in 
Soph. Gd. Tyr. 433: oyonry yy’ ay olxous tovs euovs eorecdapnp, 
‘“‘T should hardly have sent for you to my house,” in which sense 
we have the active, Soph. Antig. 165: tuds éorewn ixéoOasr, “I 
summoned you to come here.”’ 


TIKTOMAT, “I produce from myself,” is sometimes used to 
denote the mother, or the immediate source of production, as distin- 
guished from rixrw, which denotes the exciting cause of birth; 
the most remarkable passage is that in-Soph. Trach. 331: dv réxero 
Oavaros, érexe & aiddos Spaxwv, where both the nouns are mas- 
culine, and where it is only by a great refinement that we can 
understand how death was the mother, and the hydra the imme- 
diate agent, of the poison which destroyed Hercules. In the frag- 
ment of Aschylus, Danaides, 38, duB8pos dm’ ovpavod recov 
&xuce yaiay, 7 Se rikreras Bpotois, x.7.2., it is easy to see that the 
earth is represented as producing grass and corn from its own 
bosom. And in the Choéph. 419, rdv rexopévwv refers to Cly- 
teemnestra as distinguished from Agamemnon; and o rexwy is the 
father in Choéph. 690; Soph. Gd. Col. 1108; Eurip. Electr. 335. 
On the other hand 7 texodca is the mother in Sept. c. Theb. 908 ; 
and tixrw is constantly used of the mother, sometimes with & 
tivos of the father. 


TINOMAI or TINTMAI, “‘I exact vengeance’’ (cf. ryzwpod- 
Hat =Topury deipoyat), is the causative middle of tiw, “I pay.” 
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It takes an accusative of the wrong avenged, and of the person 
punished, as well as the accusative of Sixn, “the satisfaction or 
penalty.” Thus Hom. Odyss. xxiv. 326: AWBynv Twipevos Kal 
wana épya; Od. XV. 236: éricato epyov deues avrieov Nndja; 
Eurip. Orest. 323: aiuaros tivpevas Sieny. 


TPEIIOMAI is used both as the reflexive middle, “I tum 
myself or take to flight,” Herod. vir. 91: ray BapBapow és 
guynv tpatropévwyv; and as the causative middle, “I turn another 
to flight, I rout him,” Eurip. Heracl. 842: érpeyrayeo® ’Apyeiov 
és guyny Sdpv. 

THOAEITIOMAT, “T cause to be left for myself, I retain or 
preserve,” Herod. tv. 121: of ZevOat dca aodu &s hopByv ixava 
qv TocadTa virokuTopevol, TA GANa THoL apaknot mpoéreuWay. 
Dem. de Coron. 301, 23: vedelrero (some read vzrédeurre) yap 
autav Exaotos éauT@ dua pev pactovny, K.T.r. 

®PAZOMAT, “TI speak or confer with myself, I consider or 
devise, I provide beforehand,” whence, even in the form of a perfect 
passive, we have Soph. Antig. 364: voowy puyds cupréppactas. 


XEIPOTMAT, “I subdue for myself,” like SovAoduas; as in 
Herod. 1. 211: éyetpwoavro tovs évavriovs. 


XEOMAIT, “IT pour out for myself, i.e. libations,” is used like 
Ovopat, evyouat, &c., to express the special interest of the worship- 
per. We find both voices in Soph. Gd. Col. 478, 9: yoas yéacOae 
oTdvTa mpos TpwTny g~— Toicde kpwacots ols Abyers yéw TaAde ; 
In the former the act of worship is distinctly implied, in the latter 
the reference is to the effusion itself and its instrument: cf. o7évda, 
orrévoopat. 


§ VI. B. Secondary Predicates. (a) Adverbs. 


435 (a) The name of the adverb (148) implies that it is inti- 
mately connected with some verb, which contains a primary predi- 
cation; and it may be said, that all secondary predications are 
adverbial words and sentences (383). In stating, however, that 
the adverb, in accordance with its name, is a secondary predicate 
intimately connected with some verb, we must bear in mind that 
the verb, on which the adverb depends, may be itself in some form, 
which subordinates it to another verb, or the adverb may be 
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attached to some predicable word. Thus we may say not only ev 
mapackevaterat, but ed wapeocxevacpévos, where the verb contains a 
primary predicate, but the participle is in itself adverbial; and we 
may not only say tay Gyolwy cwpdtov oi avtol movot ovy Gpoiws 
amrovrat apxovros Te avdpos nal idvidrov (Xen. Cyr. 1. 6, § 25), 
where the adverb opotws is intimately connected with the verb 
darrovrat, but we may use the same adverb as qualifying an adjec- 
tive only; thus (Herod. 1. 52): 1é Evordv rhov NOyyNeL opolws 
ypuceov. To this distinction Cicero refers in the following passage 
(de Fin. tv. 27, § 75): “ut in fidibus pluribus, si nulla earum ita 
contenta numeris sit, ut concentum servare possit, omnes eque 
incontents sint: sic peccata, quia discrepant, aque discrepant ; 
 paria sunt igitur. Hic ambiguo ludimur: seque enim contingit 
omnibus fidibus, ut incontente sint: illud non continuo, ut seque 
incontente.” For in the former case the adverb belongs to the 
verb containing the primary predicate; thus, ai yopdal opoiws 
awAnuperovot; in the latter it belongs to the predicated adjective, 
ai yopdal eiow cpolws acvppwvor. 


(6) These considerations will enable the student to see that 
grammarians (for instance Matthié, § 309; Rost, p. 464) are in error 
when they state that the adverb can take the place of the adjective 
as a primary predicate. In all cases where this seems to occur 
the adverb in its proper sense qualifies some verb predicating in 
itself the existence or nature of the subject. The adverbs used in 
this way are almost always secondary predicates of time, place, 
quantity or manner, and the verb is always capable of predicating 
substance. Thus we have JI. v1. 130: ovdé yap Auedopyos Sv 
nv, “for neither did Lycurgus exist a long time.” Jdid. 1. 416: 
érret vu Tot aloa pivuvOa mep ovTe para Sy, “since it is your fate 
[to live] a short and not at all a long life.” Xen. Anadb. 1. 8,§ 8: 
dre 5é eyyurepov eyiyvovro, “when they came (i.e. were come into 
a position) nearer.”’ Similarly, Id. Cyr. 1v.1, §18: ywpls yevopevor, 
“having gone apart.’ Thucyd. v.61: ov yap rots €vect, ori Sixa 
méhuxe, TOU érépov ExyGer eriacw, “for they do not invade nations, 
because their origin is different (because they have been bom in 
different places), through hatred of one of our races” (i.e. the 
Dorian). Eurip. Iph. T. 1014: aris 76 xelvyns atua, “ the blood of 
her (Clytemnestra) has been shed so as to satisfy all demands” 
(unless ads is really a substantive, like the Latin satis). Id. Hee. 
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536: obdya mas éorw dreds, “let all the people exist silently, i.e. be 
in a state of silence.” JI. vil. 424: Scayvavar yarerrds fv avdpa 
éxacroy, “it was hardly possible (it was allowed or possible with 
difficulty) to distinguish each man.” Ibid. 1x. 551: Koupyrecoe 
xaxas jv, “it went badly with the Curetes.” Xen. Anad. 1v. 3, 
§ 24: eel rd wépay éwpa Karas yryvoyeva, “when he saw the 
matters on the other side of the river going on, turning out, well.” 
Isocr. Paneg.§ 5: dot’ 48n parny elvat To pepyncOa wep rovrerv, 
“so that already it is in vain (i.e. it exists in vain, it comes to 
pass fruitlessly) to remember these things.” 


(c) We have seen above (259), that adverbs, etymologically 
considered, are cases of nouns, pronouns or adjectives, which 
express the time, place, cause, form or manner of an action. 
The only difference, therefore, between the adverbs and other 
secondary predicates consists in this, that while the adverbs signify 
general affections, the cases of nouns predicate specially some 
secondary relation. ‘Thus we may say, specially, 


érmednper tH Ywapty or év Aaxedalyonr, 
or generally, 
errednpet exet. 


And we may say, with reference to a person’s general state, éye 
Karas, bene se habet, ‘he is well,” or we may append a particular 
reference, éyeu Kaas TO o@pa OY TOU cwparos, bene se habet quoad 
corpus, ‘‘he is well in his body.” In fact, the use of a verb with 
an adverb, as well as with a case, is a degree less definite than the 
employment of two cases with the verb. Thus, if we say, watacce 
paBs~, “he strikes, and a stick is the instrument,’’ we add one 
particular; if we say, wataoce ioxyupes, “he strikes, and his 
manner of striking is violent,’ we add another particular: but we 
may say, 7atagce ioyupas pakde, “he strikes violently with a 
stick ; and we may add to this an accusative case expressing 
the object, rardoce icyupas paBdSm tov Gvov: we have then three 
adjuncts to the primary predication, “he is striking,” and besides 
‘“‘the manner is violent, the stick is the instrument, the ass is the 
object of his striking.” 


486 The conditional proposition, which is a relative sentence 
with an indefinite antecedent, is of an adverbial nature. For it is 
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an equally adverbial predication to say generally, “I will go to 
London conditionally,” and to say more distinctly, “I will go to 
London tf you will accompany me,” i.e. conditionally on your 
accompanying me. 


437 The causal sentence, which is often expressed by the 
absolute use of the participle, may be contained in the simple 
adverb; thus in Thucyd. 1. 39, ad fin.: éyxAnuatov povwv ape- 
réyws means “you being free from their inculpation alone,” ape- 
Toye évrwv vuov. And in the same author, Iv. 20, § 3: qode- 
povvras dcadas érrorépwy apkdavrwy, “they are involved in war, 
without knowing who began it,’ adnXov dv drrétepou npkav. 


438 The illative sentence may be expressed by a mere adverb ; 
thus (Thucyd. 1. 21, § 1): ta wodAd vad ypovov avtay atictas 
rt TO wv0ades exvevixnxéta, ‘ most of these old stories having won 
their way to fabulousness, so as to lose all credit.’’ So also in the 
same writer, VI. 58: adnAws TH dyes wWAacapevos ampos Thy Eup- 
gopay, “having dissembled in his countenance with reference to 
the calamity, so as not to betray his feelings or disclose what 
had happened.” 


439 Parallel adverbs are sometimes used to express a tertiary 
by the side of a secondary predication; thus in Thucyd. 11. 64, § 2: 
dépew te ypn ta te Sayudvia avayxalws Td Te GTO THY TodELIoV 
avSpelws, “‘one must bear what the gods inflict as necessary things, 
i.e. because they are unavoidable, and face the assaults of enemies 
courageously, i.e. after the manner of brave men,” where avayxaiws 
amounts to a tertiary predication of the object, and avdpelws is 
a secondary predication referring to the sudyect. 


§ VII. Secondary Predicates. (b) Cases of Nouns. 


440 As the Greek language is in an etymological, as well as 
in a syntactical state, it expresses the relations of case, both by 
inflexions, and by an apposition of those inflexions to certain prono- 
minal adverbs called prepositions. The preposition, as an adverb, 
belongs to the first class of secondary predicates; but as the 
special meanings of the prepositions depend on the cases with 
which they are used, we must consider, in the first instance, the 
syntax of the cases themselves. 
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(a) The Nominative. 


441 We have seen that the nominative regularly designates 
the subject, and that it is predicated directly through certain verbs, 
which serve as copula. As the nominative cannot represent the 
object of the verb, it is clear that the words, capable of employment 
as secondary predicates in the nominative, are those which are 
adapted for the expression of the adverbial relations of time, place, 
manner, degree, &c. These are, in the first place, participles as 
temporal predicates; next, adjectives and pronouns as predicates of 
place and manner; and finally, those substantives which are by 
their nature categorical. In general, those words which appear as 
tertiary predicates in the oblique cases are best suited for secondary 
predication in the nominative. 


442 The following examples will explain this usage: 


(a) Participles are used as secondary predicates of time, or as 
equivalent to a temporal sentence. 

Thus we have yeddoas novy§ épn (Plat. Phed. 1018), “he 
laughed gently and said,” i.e. at the same time; dre 7A dyov 
avT@ Ta Tapa Tov cuppayov Sdpa (Xen. con. 4, § 20), which 
Cicero renders (Cato, 17,§ 59): quum venisset ad eum eique dona 
@ socits attulisset. We should say indifferently, “‘he came and 
brought,” i.e. at the same time, or “ he brought with him.” 

There are cases in which some caution is required, lest we 
should miss this adverbial sense of the participle. For instance, 
the punctuation of the ordinary editions leads students to mis- 
translate Thucyd. 1. 39, init.: «al dacl 57) Sun wporepov eBersjoa 
xplvecOat, nv ye ov Tov mpovyovta Kal ex Tov acpadois TpoKaNov- 
pevoy réyeww te Soxeiv Set, adra Tov és loov ta Te Epya Kal Tovs 
Adyous ply SuaywviferOar xaSloravra, where we must observe that 
tov belongs to mpoxadovpevoy, and that apot-yovra, “ when he has 
the advantage,”’ is quite as adverbial, or quite as much a secondary 
predicate of time, as éx tod dodadods, “from a safe position,’ 
‘when he is in safety.’’ Compare the parallel sentiment in 111. 82, 
§ 6, where we have et mpotyovev, i.e. “as often as (whenever) 
those who made the proposal had the advantage.” And even 
when there is no article to confuse the meaning, the student is 
apt to lose the predicative force of the participle because it agrees 
in case with the object of the verb; thus in Asch. Agam. 372—4: 
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ov yap éotwv érradtis wAovTOU, pos Kopov avdpt NaKTicavTL péeyay 
Alxas Bopoy, eis adaveav, “when a man has wantonly spurned 
the mighty altar of justice, wealth furnishes no bulwark against 
destruction.”” Sometimes the participle appears by the side of an 
adjective in these secondary predications, as in Thucyd. tv. 1380, § 3: 
6 Ojos avaraBay ta brda TrEptopyns eywper em Tods TleXoTrovyn- 
alous, ‘the people, having snatched up the arms, rushed, in great 
wrath, on the Peloponnesians.” Sometimes two participles, both 
as secondary predicates of time, may appear together to indicate 
consecutive events, as in Thucyd. 1. 75, § 2: «al reo xal 75n 
aTooTavrwy Kateotpaupéveoy, “and as some had revolted and were 
reduced (permanently) to a subject state” (cf. Id. 1. 50, § 4), or 
even to express the contemporary state, as 11.5,§2: Trav pep 
SiefOappévoy, trav 5¢ Savrwv éxouévwr, “some having been killed, 
and others being detained alive.’ And a participle may be ac- 
companied by two other secondary predicates, one in the form 
of an adjective, the other in that of a regular adverb, as in Thucyd. 
Iv. 61, ad fin.: of 7° émixdnrot, evrrpemads adicot éXOovres, eUAGyOS 
ampaxrot amlacw, “and those who have been called in, as they 
came with fair pretences and dishonest thoughts, shall go back 
again with fair reasons and disappointed hopes.” 


(6) Adjectives are used as secondary predicates of place, time, 
manner, cause, extent, &c. 


(aa) We have secondary predicates both of place and manner 
in Soph. .47. 594 sqq.: 
O Krewa Yarapis, ov pév tov 
valets adiTTAaryKTOS evdainor 
wacw weplpavros aiel, 


where «dea is the epithet, and adurAayerds the local predicate, 
whereas evdaiuwv and zrepipavros are predicates of manner: “thou, 
O glorious Salamis, dwellest in the midst of the breakers ever 
happy and glorious.” These predicates of manner are often best 
rendered by a primary predicate; as “thou art happy and glorious, 
where thou dwellest.”” Thucyd. 111. 56: éwépyerOe Secvoi, “ you 
are formidable when you attack.’’ And this must be the case 
when the secondary predicate of manner appears twice in the 
same sentence; as in Thucyd. 1. 98, ad fin.: o 5é dAXos Sutras 
Evuperos mAjOer poBepwratos jxodovOer, “the rest of the crowd 
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which followed was a mixed multitude, and exceedingly formidable 
from its numbers.’ Adjectives denoting time are regularly used as 
secondary predicates; thus Hom. JI. 1. 423: y6fos &Bn, “he went 
away yesterday ;’’ Herod. vi. 120: tperaioe éeyévovro, ‘they ar- 
rived on the third day;” Plat. Resp. 614 B: avatpeBévrwy dexa- 
taiwy Tav vexpav 76n SiepOappévor, “‘ the dead bodies having been 
taken up ten days afterwards, when they were already decayed.” 
The local predicate will often be best rendered by an adverbial 
phrase, as in Arist. Metaph. 1. 3, p. 983 a, 28: avayeras yap TO 
dia rf eis Tov AGyor Exyaroy, aitioy S& nal apyn 76 Sia ti wpa@rov, 
“the wherefore is introduced last into the definition, but the where- 
fore, as being the first, is the cause and the first principle.” The 
local predicate is very common in poetry, as Soph. Ant. 784: 
doitas vmeprrovrios. Cid. C.119: éxromws avbeis. Cid. T.1411: 
Oaraccvov éxpipate. Ibid. 32: elopeo® éedéorir. Eurip. Andr. 
516: P wroyOomo. ILbid. 357: Boptoe witvoyres. Ibid. 266: 
xaOno éSpala, where we use the noun with its preposition: ‘over 
the main,” “out of the way,” “into the sea,’”’ “at the hearth,”’ 
“under the ground,” “ at the altar,’’ ‘‘on the seat.” 


(6b) Sometimes this predicate expresses the cause of the main 
predication; as in Soph. Antig. 941: CevyOn ofvyoros arais 6 
Apvavros, “he was bound, because he was so keen in his wrath.” 
Id. Trach. 936: 

xavrav? 6 mais Svarnvos ovT eeeane” 
érelrrer’ ovdév, K.T.r. 
“the boy, like a miserable creature as he was,” or “for he was a 
miserable creature.” When the Greeks wish to express very 
strongly this mixture of the manner and cause, they add the mere 
adverb to the adjective; thus, 
 Kaxcs KaxGs Tadyoce: vuxTds ove év npépa 
(Eurip. Zroad. 448), 
“since you are a base wretch, you shall be buried in a base 
manner.” 
ay’ & Ovyarep Srrws 7d Kavody Kady Kadds oles 
(Aristoph. Ach. 253), 
‘as you are a pretty lass, bear the basket prettily.” 
Obs. The Latin writers imitate this idiom; thus Virgil, dn. v. 447: 


Ipse gravis, graviterque ad terram pondere vasto 
Concidit. 
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want of habitude he feels nervous and is perplexed and talks inar- 
ticulately, he does not (like Thales) cause laughter to Thracian 
maidservants or to any other uneducated person, for they do not 
perceive his embarrassment; but he does seem ridiculous to all 
those who are brought up not as slaves, but in the opposite manner.”’ 


443 (c) Substantives are used in a sort of apposition, which 
really involves the main category of the sentence. Thus, when we 
say (Hom. Jl. 11. 673): 


Nupevs, 8s xaddoTos ap viro “INov 7rGer, 
the main point asserted of Nireus is not his having gone to Troy, 
but his having been the handsomest man among those who went 
thither. We have an instructive instance of this mode of predica- 


tion, in connexion with the predicates of time, place and manner, 
in Soph. Géd. Col. 718: 

a & evnperpos extrayN adia 

XEepol Trapartopéva Tata 

OpacKes trav éxatrouTrodwv 

Nypydwv axodovbos, 


where the construction is 7 evnpetpos (epithet); mwAarn, yepol sra- 
pamropévyn (predicate of time); Opwoxe (verb containing the pri- 
mary predicate); éezrayAa (adverb of manner); adda (local predi- 
cate, almost equivalent to adverb of place); ray é& N. axdrovbos 
(noun in apposition, which involves the main category of the whole 
sentence); 1.e. ‘‘the well-poised oar, when graspt by the hands, 
bounds surprisingly in the sea, and keeps pace with the hundred 
feet of the Nereids.” To this class belong the cases of apposition 
which have been explained above (407, 8), where we have shown 
how the apposition to the subject passes from the nature of an epi- 
thet to that of a predicate’. 


444 (d) There are certain pronouns or pronominal words, 
which are used specially in this sort of predication, and in a differ- 
ent sense from that which they bear as epithets. Such are the 


1 It was necessary to dwell at some length upon these predicative uses of the 
adjective and substantive in particular, because the whole doctrine of tertiary pre- 
dicates depends upon them. Perhaps the first writer who treated this subject ac- 
curately was K. O. Miiller, in the (ott. Gel. Anz. for 1838, p. 1110, where he has 
correctly explained the passages from Soph. 4j. 594; Gd. Col. 718, quoted above. 
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adjectival terms which denote (aa) separation, as avrds, poves, 
(5b) local position, as éoos, Exyaros, axpos, and (cc) distinct en- 
tirety, as mds, dAXos, bros, Exacros. 


aa. With the article, or as an epithet, avrds is idem, “the same.”’ 


Without the article, or as a secondary predicate, avrds is tpse, 
“self.” 

In the oblique cases, as a mere pronoun without the article, it is 
equivalent to the oblique cases of is, i.e. “ him, her, it.” Thus, 

6 avTos aynp = “‘ the same man,” 
6 avnp avrés = “the man himself,” 
n yuvn avtov = “his wife” or “the wife of him.”’ 

Of the use of avros as a mere pronoun of reference, or as indi- 
cating the object in the objective sentence, enough has been said 
above (407, 410, (cc)). The following examples will illustrate the 
opposition between its use as an epithet and as a predicate. We 
see that 6 avrés is, in the fullest sense of the term, an epithet 
or definitive phrase, meaning “the same,” “the identical,’ “the 
particular,” in such a passage as this (Xen. Cyrop. vill. 7, § 14): 
ot VITO THS aUTHS pNTpos Tpadévres nal ev tH avrH oixla avEnOevres 
Kal UTO THY avTOY yovéwy ayarrapevot Kal THY avTHY pntépa Kal 
TOY QUTOY TaTépa MpocayopEevovres, TAS Ov TavTwY OvTOL OiKELOTATOL; 
On the other hand, it is equally clear that avrés is a secondary pre- 
dicate, in the first instance denoting locality, whenever it is placed 
beyond the influence of the article or in apposition to a personal 
pronoun. Thus Aristoph. Ack. 504: aurol yap éopev, ovml Anvaiw 
T ayov xovrrw Févor trapeow, “we are alone (by ourselves), and 
the contest is at the Lenzum, and the foreigners are not yet come” 
(similarly Thesm. 472; Plat. Leges, p. 836 B); Herod. v. 85: és & 
éx Twavrav &va Neupblvra avaxopscOjvat avtov és Padnpor, “ until 
one being left alive of all the number returned alone (by him- 
self) to Phalerum.”” And this predicative use is especially con- 
spicuous when avrés is used with an ordinal, as Thucyd. 11. 13: 
TlepexAns orparnyos av “A@Onvalwy déxaros avrés, “ Pericles being 
general of the Athenians, with nine colleagues” (i.e. himself stand- 
ing as the tenth). Without the article, novos is synonymous with 
avrés, though even more emphatic, in the sense “alone ;”’ as 6 mais 
povos, “the son alone or by himself; but with the article povos 
means “only or unique,” as 6 p6vos zrais “ the only son.” 
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bb. With the article, or as an epithet, wéoos means that which 
stands between two other objects. Without the article, or as a 
secondary predicate, zécos is a local predicate signifying the mid- 
dle point or part of a particular object. Thus 7 péon ayopa is 
“the middle market-place,” that which stands in the midst of 
several others; but péon 9 ayopa or 7 ayopa péon is “the middle 
of the market-place, or the market-place at its middle.” Similarly 
Héoos Trodirns is “a citizen of the middle class’ (Thucyd. vr. 54, 
§ 2); ta péoa tev tordrTav, “the moderate party in the state” 
(Id. 111. 82, fin.); of dea péoou, ‘the neutral party” (Id. vu. 75, 
§ 1); tprayv porpay 7 év péow, “the middle class” (Eurip. Suppl. 
247); but éyouat péoos, ‘IT am caught by the waist, at the middle 
of my body” (Arist. Ach. 571; Ran. 469; Eg. 388). In the same 
way we distinguish 4 éoyarn, “the last island” of a group or 
cluster; 1 vijcos éoyarn, “the island at its extremity” or “the 
end of the island;” 6 d«pos trodirns, “ the perfect (tip-top) citizen” 
(Plat. Leges, p. 823 a); ém’ axpots rois xwadots, “at the extremities 
of the limbs” (Id. Zim. p. 76 E). 


cc. With the article, was and aAdos signify the entirety or 
whole residue of a collection of objects; thus of wavres are cunctt, 
oi adAoe are reliqui. But without the article, they are merely 
pronominal words expressing collection and difference. In the 
same way we may distinguish between such phrases as THs nuépas 
oAns, “the whole day” (Xen. Anad. ut. 3, § 11); 8 Gdns ris 
yuctos, ‘through the whole night” (Ib. rv. 2, § 4); and such as 
To dXov mrpdcwrrov, “the whole face” (Plat. Protag. p. 329 £); 7d 
drov ryévos, “the whole race’ (Id. Crat. p. 392 C); yuvaiecs ths 
dans, “the whole of the women” (Id. Symp. p. 191 8B). “Exacros 
is either a pronominal word of this kind, or it is a secondary pre- 
dicate expressive of separate locality (see above, 398, (d), (e)). 


445 To this idiom we may at once refer the absolute use of 
the participle in the nominative (t51)28 This is particularly com- 
mon in the case of those verbs which are used impersonally ; here 
the participle appears in a sort of causal or concessive sense: as 
Séov ameévat, “since it was necessary to depart ;”’ ovddév déov, “ al- 
though it was not at all necessary;’’ ovdév wpoojxov avtois, “al- 
though it did not concern them ;”’ efpnuévov, “ although it has been 
said;’’ Sedoypuévoy, “after it had been resolved;” dSvvarov op, “ since 
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it is impossible ;” a&nXop oy, “since it is uncertain ;”’ tuvyov, “ since 
it may so happen,” i.e. ‘‘perhaps;” dofay radra, “ whereas these 
things had been determined ;” and sometimes with ws, as in the 
regular causative sentence (below, 616, Obs. 3); thus, ws 708’ alua 
xeluatov wéduv (Soph. Gd. T. 101); ws ov perov avrots "Emdapvov 
(Thucyd. 1. 28). The adverbial nature of the participle in this 
construction is established by the fact that an adverb may be sub- 
stituted for it. Thus in Thucyd. Iv. 20, acapas ororépwy aptav- 
tov, the author might have written adyAov dy for acadds (above, 
437). 


446 This adverbial apposition of the nominative of the par- 
ticiple sometimes assumes an appearance of great syntactical laxity, 
as when a nominative plural is placed by the side of a verb in the 
singular; thus Herod. 11. 1383: radra 5é éunyavarto iva of Suddexa 
érn avtt & éréwv yévntat, ai vietes jyépas trovevpevar; or where 
a nominative singular stands by the side of another nominative in 
the plural; thus, 

Aoyou 8 ev adAnrotow eppo0ovy Kxaxol, 
gurak érdéyyov diraxa (Soph. Antig. 260) ; 
or when a participle stands between two verbs; thus, 
nv 6@ Tac opod Bor, 
o pev orevatwv, dcov érixyyavey mTrréwy, 


ai & ndadaloy (Eurip. Bacch. 1084). 


(8) The Genitive. 


447 The genitive signifies that the object referred to is 
considered as the source from which something proceeds—that it 
is sustaining a loss—that something is being taken from or out 
of it. 

All the meanings of this case in Greek syntax belong to one 
or other of the three following classes : 

a. The genitive of ablation, or the ablative case ; as 


atradrXarttew Twa vocov, liberare aliquem a morbo, “to free 
some one from a disease.” 
b. The genitive of partition, or the partitive case; as 
cOwxa cor Tay ypnuatwv, dedt tibt de mea pecunia, “I gave 
you a part of my money.” 
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c. The genitive of relation, or the relative case ; as 
ovdey Stadépes ta Erepa tav érépwy, “as compared with one 
another, the things do not differ.” 


448 To the first two classes belong all those usages which 
are expressed in English by the prepositions “of” or “from.” 
And whenever we wish to express that an object is the starting 
point from which we set out, the cause of some action, the sub- 
stance from which we derive a sensation, or the source from which 
something else proceeds, the material of which it is made, or of 
which it is full; that it is something from which we desist, from 
which we are separated or set free, or of which we are deprived ; 
in all these instances we have the Greek genitive as an ablative 
case. And when we wish to express that an object is a whole, 
Jrom or out of which we take or give a part, we employ the Greek 
genitive as a partitive case. 


449 The transition from the ideas of ablation and partition to 
that of relation is immediate. Indeed, the word proportion, which 
is applied to the latter, refers more literally to the former. And 
there are many examples in which it would be difficult to say 
whether the genitive signifies relation or partition. Thus, “to be 
king of a country,” avaccew tis ys, may be periphrased into 
‘to be King tn regard to the country ;”’ or, “to belong to the country 
as king.” There is always this option in the case of possessives, 
comparatives, and superlatives: for it matters not whether we 
consider the genitive as a partitive or relative case. We sometimes 
find in the same sentence two genitives, one of which is partiteve 
and the other relative; and yet the difference between their signi- 
fications is so slight, that they might be termed both of them 
partitive or both relative; thus in Plat. Resp. p. 439 a, we have ov 
tovro Onces tév tivds elvas, i.e. “tanquam partem eorum, que ad 
aliud quid referuntur.” We might have expressed either genitive 
in English by the phrase “ belonging to”’—‘‘as belonging to those 
things which belong to something else.” 


450 The genitive case plays such a prominent part in Greek 
syntax that we must either leave the student to apply these prin- 
ciples to the instances which he meets with in the course of his 
reading, or. endeavour to illustrate the rules with very numerous 
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examples. The former is the more useful course for one who 
wishes to master the idiom of the Greek language, and to exercise 
himself in reasoning ; but for purposes of reference and in order to 
verify the statement which has been made, it will be convenient 
to enumerate and claasify the chief idiomatic usages of the Greek 
genitive. We shall therefore give (1) the regular uses of the 
Greek genitive according to the above arrangement of its meanings 
as ablative, partitive and relative; and (2) those special uses in 
which the primary signification is subordinated to the idiomatic 
practice. 


(1) Regular uses of the Greek Genitive. 


(a) The Genitive of Ablation. 


451 The genitive denotes ablation, that is, separation or 
detachment from something, 


(aa) With all verbs of motion from a place; as Soph. Gd. 
Col. 572: yijs omrotas 4AOov, “from what sort of a land I came ;”’ 
Phil. 613: e¢ un rovde ayowro vicou rose, “if they did not take 
this man with them from this island.” 


(06) With all verbs denoting separation or removal, such as 


(a) “To remove or separate” (ywpiltew, Swoplfew, dmroxpivew, 
elpyewv, atroxdelew, éxBadrew, adiordvat), or “to be removed or 
stand away from” (améyew, Sveyew, ameivar, adictacba, arocta- 
telv, eFioracbas', weOloracOa, &c.), or “to yield and give way” 
(elxewv, virelxew, trapaywpeiv, &c.), “to flee, to escape” (arvonev, 
deve, exevryery, &c.). 


(8) ‘To set free or deliver’ (dwadXdrrew, AvVew, atrodweL, 
adivat, edevOepodv, catew, &c.), “to get off” (dwadddrrecbas), 
“to miss or fall short of” (duaprave, dpapyaptavew, Siapap- 
rave, &c.). 


(y) “To repel, keep off, divert or stop”’ (yew, erréyev, dudvew, 
Gdadxew, Baddew, aroBadr\ew, adiotdvat, amorpérew, wave, 
xatadvew, &c.), “to hinder or prevent” (cwAvecv, elpyew, épnrvey, 
éwrrodoiy elvaz), “ to cease, to desist, to remit” (ravecOa, ddiecOat, 
Apyev, Awhav, erévew, &e.), “to refrain or restrain oneself” 


1 For the use of this verb with the accusative see 430, (68). 
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(améyecOas). For example, Hom. Od. xv. 33: éxas vycwv are 
éxew vaiv, “to keep a ship far from the islands.” Thucyd. Iv. 
8, § 2: améyes 4 IlvAos rs Laraprns cradiovs terpaxociovs, 
‘“‘Pylus is distant (i.e. removed or separated) from Sparta 400 
stades.” Pind. O11. 58: rov pevoway xneparas Barely evhpoovvas 
a\drat, “which desiring to push away from his head, he wanders 
away from joy.” Hence dOelpecOal rivos, “to leave something to 
one’s destruction’’ (Ausch. Pers. 443; Eurip. Andr. 715). To these 
must be added many of the nouns derived from such verbs, and 
conveying the same meaning. Thus we have both azradrakat twa 
Kaxod OY amradXaynvat xaxov (Plat. Gorg. 458 a), and amadXayn 
movwv (Ausch. Agam. init.), and so forth. 


(cc) With all verbs denoting a production or its result; as 
Tovey, épyatecOar, xatacnevate, &c., “to make;”’ or their con- 
verse, mrovetoOar, ylyvecOar, virapyew, elvat, “to be made, to come 
into being, to exist.” Thus we have Herod. v. 62: ovyxe:pévov 
ode twpwov AlOov roe tov vnov, Ilaplov ra éumpoobev avrod 
éferroincay, ‘it having been covenanted by them to build the 
temple of tuff-stone, they finished off the front of it with Parian 
marble.’’ And to show how completely the idea of ablation enters 
into this use of the genitive, it is sometimes accompanied by a7ro, 
“from,” or é€, “out of;” as Herod. vil. 65: ejzara amo ElNwv 
merrounpéva ; 11. 96: Ta mAota dor éx THs axavOns Trovevpeva. 


To these verbs must be added nouns denoting the result of 
manufacture ; thus we have olxnya Evrwv, ALOwv, ‘a chamber made 
out of timber or stones ;”’ véusopa ypvood, yadxol, “a coin made 
out of gold or copper ;” Alou éotpwpévn early 7 odds, “ the road is 
paved with (out of) stones;” 9 xpnmls AlOwy éorl peyadwv, “ the 
foundation is made of great stones.”’ 


(dd) To the same class we must refer the genitive of deriva- 
tion or selection, with distributives, as téy dvtTwy Ta pev ef’ npiv 
éotiv, ta 8 ovx éf' nyiv, “ (out) of existing things, some are and 
some are not in our power ;” with definite participles, as tav Bow- 
Tav Tous pn BovrNopévous, “those (out) of the Bootians, who did 
not wish;” with adjectives, as ot vroAdol tay évOade ecipnxorar, 
“the majority (out) of those who have spoken here;” of ypnorob 
Tay avOparwy, “those out of the number of men who are good ;” 
with the adverb of place, as adAod yains, “in a different place 
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out of the extent of the earth ;” 160: dpevds, “in what part (out) 
of the range of my mind;” & el xaxod, ‘‘in what situation (out) 
of misfortune you are.’’ A special application of this is the 
genitive of sonship, as "AAéEavdpos 6 Didsrwou, “Alexander the 
son of (sprung or derived from) Philip;’’ for the idea of ablation 
is clearly shown in the occasional use of a preposition, as in Soph. 
Aj. 557: Sirws tratpes SelEes ev &yOpots olos é€ olov ’tpadms. Also 
in the use of words like éwyovos, &c. 


(ee) Hence also the genitive is found with all kinds of sub- 
stantives to denote the cause or origin of a thing, as JJ. 11. 396: 
KUpata Tavroiwy avéuwy, ‘the waves proceeding from, caused by, 
all sorts of winds;” Eurip. Or. 610: ovelpat’ ayyé\Xovea taya- 
péuvovos, “ announcing the dreams sent from Agamemnon.” 


(ff) Verbs and nouns indicating fulness or want take a geni- 
tive of ablation, the former according to (cc) as denoting the 
materials, and the latter according to (bd), as implying separation 
or removal from the object. To this class belong the following: 
TisTAavat, WAnpouy, perro, yeuew, xopevvuvat, BpiGew, Apvew, 
mdouteiy, evrropeiv, with the adjectives peotés, wAéos, mAnpns, 
ovals, adpveids, evtropos, and the adverbs adnv, ads; also the 
converse of these, xevody, épnuoiv, yupvouv, atroyupvoiy, povody, 
oTepely, atrootepe, atrodvew, exdvew, orravite, méverOat, atropeiy, 
€Arelrrewv, Nettrec Oar, SetoOas, Seiv, with the adjectives xevds, Zonuos, 
(yupvos, atropos, mévns, évdéns, Yidds, dppavés, xabapos, &c.; also 
words denoting mental fulness and deficiency, as péuyncOa and 
its converse AavOdvec Oat; thus, yonuatov pev evtropotpev, NOyov 
5¢ azropodpev, ‘we abound in (we have an abundance derived from) 
money, but we are lacking in (we are deprived of, separated from) 
eloquence.” 


To this class belong the collective words which are followed 
by the genitive, as a)00s avOparev, ayédn Body, awpds rLBeov. 
Also quantitative nouns estimated by a measurement, as reiyos 
oradlwy oxro, “a wall of (made up of materials extending to) 
eight stades ;” 6865 rpusy apepav, “a road or journey of (made up 
of the space traversed in) three days.” Hence the genitive is 
frequently used in estimates of space and time, with perhaps a 
tacit reference to some such word as pijxos. Thus in Hom. ZI. 
XVIII. 7, rl wnvoly ere KNovéovras atufipevos trediow; “why do 
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they rush about in confusion by the ships, being driven in flight 
over the plain?” we must understand or imply some word of extent 
or magnitude on which grediovo may depend. And similarly of 
time, when we wish to express that something has happened or 
is to happen within a certain period. Thus in A&sch. Agam, 
288, 9, we have the question and answer: molov ypovov &é& xal 
memopOnras mods; “out of (within the space of) what time has 
the city been sacked?” ris viv texoverns pas 16d evppovns Aéyor, 
“I maintain within the (space of) night which is the mother of 
this morning.” Pind. Ol. 1.95: éxarép ye eréwv, “within a hun- 
dred years.” Lys. Nicom. § 3: TpootayGey a’Te Teccapay pnvav 
dvayparpas rods vopous tods Zédwvos, “ whereas it was assigned to 
him to publish the laws of Solon within four months.” Xen. Anad. 
I. 9, § 25: obtrw 81) rrodAod ypdvou Hdlovt oiv eréruyov, “not yet, 
within a long time, have I met with pleasanter wine.” That this 
genitive is really ablative is clear from the occasional appearance 
of a preposition, as in Soph. EV. 780: otre vuxrds, ot’ €& npépas. 
That this usage approximates very closely to that of the partitive 
genitive we shall see below. 


(99) A genitive of ablation is used to express the perceptions 
of the senses; and that in two ways. Primarily the object itself is 
regarded as the source or material from which the perception ema- 
nates ; and thus properly and literally the percipient is said to draw 
his perception from the object, which is therefore placed in the 
genitive; whereas the perception exists to or for some percipient or 
person endowed with sensation, and this person is therefore ex- 
pressed in the dative. Thus Plato says (Theetet. 160 a, B): dvdywn 
eué Te Tivds yerécOat, Srav aicOavdpevos yévopat, éxeivd te Tiv) 
yevéoOat, bray yrund 4 mixpdv 7 Te ToLoDTOV YyiyyyTat, “it is neces- 
sary both that I (the percipient) should be percipient of (derive a 
perception from) something, when I have become sentient; and also 
that it (the object of sensation) should have become 80 ¢o or for 
some sentient person, whenever it becomes sweet or bitter or any 
such thing.” In a secondary sense, the object may be said to be 
the genetic origin of the sensation. Practically then, while in 
the former case a verb signifying “I smell,” i.e. “I have the per- 
ception or sense of smell,” may have the genitive of the object 

from which the scent emanates, as Arist. Ran. 654: xpoupiov éo~ 
ppaivopat, ‘I smell onions;” in the latter case, a verb signifying 
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“it smells,” i.e. “it emits the smell,” may have the genitive of the 
object from which that particular scent usually proceeds; as A¢sch. 
Agam. 1281: 768° 3fer Ounatawv épeorior, “this smells of (this is 
the smell from) victims at the hearth.” Arist. Ack. 191: dfoves 
aitrns nal wapacKceuns veov, “this treaty smells of, has the smell 
which comes from, pitch and the equipment of ships of war;”’ Soph. 
Fragm. 147: wept & eum xapa xatayyvrat 7d tTedyos ov pvpou 
avéov’ eSe.patovpny & ov dirns cous dro, ‘about my head there 
ig broken a vessel not breathing forth (the scent) of (from) oint- 
ment; I was terrified by no pleasant smell.” 


To this class belong not only the verbs which refer to specific 
senses, a8 axovew, axpoacOat, cod¢paiverbar, &c., but general words, 
like aia Bavec@at, and secondary applications, like pavOavew, Evvévat 
and auv@avecOar. The genitive is strengthened in the last verb by 
the occasional use of the prepositions a7ro, é&, and 7rapa. 


(kh) Verbs signifying the derivation of advantage or enjoy- 
ment from an object are followed by a genitive of ablation, on the 
same principle as the verbs of perception; thus we have a genitive 
after yeverOar, “to taste of; macacOa, “to feed from;’’ azo- 
Nave, érravpelv, érravperOar, GvacGas, ‘to get enjoyment from ;” 
evwyxeta Bas, ‘to make a feast of;’’ with their corresponding causa- 
tives, yevew, “to give to taste; éoridy, evwyeiv, “to feast a per- 
son,’ &c. Just so in Latin we have the ablative after fruor, vescor, 
utor, and the like. Thus we find Xen. Gc. 12, § 7: of atronav- 
ovres Tav oav ayabar etvol cot yiyvovrat, “those who derive benefit 
from your advantages are well disposed towards you.” Plat. Resp. 
p- 352 B: evwyov tod Noyou, “make a feast off the discourse.” 
Ibid. p. 571 D: éoridy twa Aoywv Kadoy, ‘to regale a person on 
(off) fine speeches.” 


(6) The Genitive of Partition. 


452 The manner in which the genitive of ablation passes into 
that of partition is strikingly shown in two of the applications of 
the former. Thus the genitive of time (451, (ff)) is undoubtedly 
ablative in the first instance, according to the definition given, 
namely, asa genitive of the amount, which serves as the materials 
from which the collective term is made up. But in other idioms it 
seems to be merely a possessive genitive dependent on some specific 
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word which would be expressed, if at all, in the dative. Thus the 
genitive of time not only expresses, as we have seen, “out of (within 
the space of) a certain amount of time,’’ but also “ within the limits 
of a general division of the year or the twenty-four hours.” Now 
this latter usage is partitive, whether we consider the genitive itself 
to bear this meaning, or think it necessary to supply puépes or dpa, 
the latter of which actually appears with this use of the genitive. 

Thus, on the one hand we Say, TOU pnvos, TOU évavTod, “at inter- 
vals of a month or year,” the whole month or year being counted, 

so that we must supply unxec, if anything, and the genitive will be 
‘ablative, as indicating the materials; or, on the other hand we say, 
Ob TrONEpLLOL dmexdipnoav vurtos, “ the enemy departed in the night, 
at some hour in the night,” where the whole period cannot be in- 
tended, and the genitive must therefore be partitive, or, what is the 
same thing, possessive. The same remark applies to the genitive 
as denoting some season of the year. For while we have the geni- 
tive alone in Xen. Mem. 111. 8, § 9: dd pév O€pous aeuyewny eye 
THY oixiay, NOD Se yerpavos arectvyy, “it is pleasant to have one’s 
house cool during the summer and warm during the winter,” where 
the whole of these seasons are intended, and p7«es, if anything, 
would be supplied, we often find these genitives dependent on wpa, 
in which use they seem to be partitive; as Oépovs @pa (Hes. Op. et 
D. 582) ; jjpos év dpa (Arist. Nub. 1008), &c. And while 70 Nourov 
includes “the whole of future time,’ rod Aocvrod means “ at times 
during the future,” which is manifestly partitive. Again, although 
the primary sense of the verbs denoting enjoyment (451, (hh)) 
leads to the inference that the genitive dependent on them signifies 
ablation or derivation; though this is confirmed by the analogy of 
the Latin fruor, vescor, &c.; and though there are passages, like 
Plat. Resp. 606 B: amodavew avayrn amd Tév adXoTplov eis TA 
oixeta, where the ablative use is so plain that it has been proposed to 
change azrodavew into atodaPeiv,—on the other hand the word 
pépos is actually supplied by Isocrates, c. Soph. p. 293 B: ovx av 
éXayorov pépos areXavcapev avtns; this verb governs the accusa- 
tive in many passages (as Xen. Mem. 1. 6, § 2: ravavria rijs codpias 
drro\eXauxévat) ; and in one passage the genitive alone is placed in 
opposition to the genitive with dx, Plat. Resp. 395: va pr) éx 
THs pyuncews Tov elvas atrokavowowy, “that they may not as a 
result of their imitation gain the reality’’ (where some read td 


' elvat). 
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But while in these instances the connected ideas of ablation 
and partition can hardly be distinguished, there are very many 
examples in which the partitive use of the genitive is unmis- 
takable. 

(aa) Verbs signifying ‘to partake or participate in anything” 
are followed by a genitive of the object from which the part is 
taken; such are peréyew, peradauSavew, EvArNapBavew, Fvvai- 
pecOas, perarayyave, xowwvelv, Anpovoperv, &c.; also the imper- 
sonal verbs péreori pot, “there is to me a share;” mpoonxes pos, 
“there has come to me a share;” and the transitive perad<ddvas, 
‘to impart or give a share;’’ fupPadrreoOa, “to make a con- 
tribution.” 

Thus Thucyd. Iv. 10: avdpes ot Evvapapevos tovde Tod xwdvvou, 
‘ye men, who have taken on yourselves a share of this danger.” 
Soph. El. 1168: Edy col petetyov tay low, “with thee I had a 
share of an equal fortune.” Cid. 7. 630: xapot rrodews pérerriv, 
ovyi cot pove, “I too have a share in the state, not you only.” 
Arist. Av. 970: ri 88 arpoonxe Syr’ éuol KopwOiwy, “ what share in 
the Corinthians has come to me? what have I to do with them ?’’ 
Xen. Cyr. vil. 5, § 78: Oadrrous nal yoiyous nal ovrav xal rrotéy 
Kal Tovey Kal tmrvov avayrn xa Trois Sovdows petaddovat, “it is 
necessary to give even the slaves a share of heat and cold and food 
and drink and labour and sleep.” Eurip. Med. 288: fupPadrcras 
dé modda rovde Seiuaros, “many things contribute a part of this 
fear ;”’ and the true reading in Thucyd. 111. 36, § 2, is wpoofuve8a-~ 
AovTo THS Opuns at vnEs TOALnTAcAaL Trapaxtyduvevoa, ‘the ships, 
having dared to venture on a cruise to Ionia, contributed an ad- 
ditional ingredient in their passion.”’ 

The partitive value of the genitive after fuyzSdadAouar and 
Heréyw in particular is shown by the introduction of pépos, as in 
Lysias, c. Nicom. 184, 31: tod pev yap vas eve pépos ts xat 
ovros EuveBanero, cf. Plat. Resp. 331 B; and in Atsch. Ag. 518: 
weTéxew pépos tahov; or poipa, as in Herod. Iv. 145: peréyesy 
Hoipay tiyséwv. So also we have pépos as the nominative of the 
otherwise impersonal péreors, a8 in Kurip. Zph. T. 1310: péreorey 
Upiy TOY Trempayyevwy pépos; or Td loov appears with uépos under- 
stood, as in Thucyd. 111. 37: péreors waar 76 tov. 


; Obs. Meréyw takes the accusative of other words besides pépos and 
otpa; as xapwv, Soph, Gd. C. 1482; rds twas wAyyds, Arist. Plué. 1142, 
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This verb and xowwveiy are also used occasionally with other cases, when 
the noun of direct reference has to be supplied (eg. Thucyd. u. 16; 
Plat. Resp. p. 452). With fvpBadAoper we have not only peépos and 
other words of quantity, but also the further object generally expressed 
by the accusative with eis or pos, as Xen. Hel. vi. 5, § 5: rpia radavra 
EvveBadXovro avrois eis ryv Sardvyv. Cyr. u. 4, § 21: rotro cupBareirar 
mpos TO AavOavery. 


(bb) Verbs of all kinds, even those which are generally fol- 
lowed by an accusative of the object, take the partitive genitive 
when the action is limited to a part only of the thing designated ; 
thus d:d6vas and AawMavey are used with the accusative when it is 
implied that the whole of the object is given or received, but with 
the genitive when the giving or taking is limited to a part of it; 
Isocr. de Pac. § 23: rijs attav mpocSdcover, “they will give in 
addition a part of their own land ;” Xen. Anad. 1. 5, § 7: NaBovres 
tov BapBapixod otparod, “having taking a division of the bar- 
barians.” And similarly with many other verbs, as yapi{ecOaz, 
éc Blew, payety, réprewv, rénvev, &c. For example, Ji. 1x. 214: yapi- 
Comévn trapedvrwy, “freely giving a part of the provisions ;” Eurip. 
Iph. T. 1216: ovv &é pot ciprepmn’ oradav, “send some of your 
attendants with me;” Jl. 1x. 214: waooe 8 anos, “he sprinkled 
some (of the) salt over it;’? Thucyd. 1. 30: ras yas érepov, ‘“ they 
laid waste a part of the territory ;” Id. 1. 143: acveiy rév ypnuaTov, 
“to touch a part of the treasure;”’ Arist. Pax, 30: aapolfas ris 
Oupas, “having opened the door partially; Plat. Symp. p. 213 E: 
AaBévta Tay Trawudy, “having taken some of the fillets,’’ imme- 
diately after perados tay tawidv; Arist. Ach. 1180: rhs Keparijs 
xatéarye Trept AWOwv trecwy, ‘and fell down on the stones and broke 
a part of his head (inflicted a wound on the scalp).”’ 


(cc) The substantive verb is connected with many uses of the 
genitive of partition. 


(a) It implies “ to be one out of a certain class,” “to belong to 
it as a part;” Plat. Gorg. 458 a: ef od el ray avOparrwy dvirep eyo), 
“if you are one of the same class of men with myself ;’’ Thucyd. 1. 
65: 70eXe Tay pevovtwy elvat, “ he wished to be one of those who 
staid behind; 111. 70: ériyyave Bovars ov, “he was at that time 
a member of the senate;’’ Plat. Resp. p. 360 a: dsterpafaro trav 
ayyédwv yeverOat, “he managed to be one of the messengers ;” 
Ibid. p. 462 Ez 9 TowavTn TONS padtiota ioe éavris elvas Td 
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maoyov, “such a city more than any other will say that the suffer- 
ing member belongs to herself, is a constituent part of the whole 
body.” 


(8) It implies ‘‘to belong to somebody, as a property or func- 
tion ;’’ Herod. 111. 117: rodro To weSiov Av more Xopacpiwy, “ this 
plain belonged formerly to the Chorasmians ;” Soph. Gd. 7. 917: 
GX’ Ere Tod AéyovTos, nv HéoBous Néyn, “he belongs to (is the pro- 
perty of) the speaker, if he brings terrible news;” <Antig. 737: 
Twos yap ovK écO, nris avdpés ea Eves, “a city has no existence, 
when it belongs to (is the property of) one man.”’ 


(y) It implies “to belong as a quality or duty;” Soph. £7. 
1054: aodAjs avoias (éori), “it is a thing of (has the quality of) 
no slight folly; Thucyd. 1. 83: gorw 6 qrodepos ovy SrAwY TO 
whéov adra Sarravys, “war is a thing of (partakes of the quality 
of, presumes or requires) expenditure rather than arms;’ Plat. 
Gorg. 461 A: ov orbyns cuvovelas dori, “it is a thing of (re- 
quires) no small discussion; Soph. Gd. C. 1429: orparndarov 
Xpnorod Ta Kpeicow réyev, “it is the part or duty of a good 
general to speak of success.”’ 


(5) It implies “to belong as a capacity or qualification ;” 
Soph. Gd. T. 393: 16 y alvuyp’ ovyx) tovwuvros jv avdpos Suet- 
mew, “the riddle did not belong to the capacity or qualification 
of every man to solve,’ and so in the proverb: ov tavrés avdpos 
eis KépevOov éof 6 adods, “non cuivis hominum contingit adire 
Corinthum.” 7 


(ec) It implies “to belong as a custom, wont, or habitude ;"” 
Thucyd. 111. 39: dméctacts téyv Blawv tt Twracydévrov éotiv, “ re- 
volt is the usual resource of those who are oppressed;’’ Plat. 
Resp. p. 335: éorw dpa Siuxalov avipos Brarrew ral ovrivoiv 
avOpwrwv; “is it the wont of a just man to do harm to any- 
body 2?” 


Obs. 1 In these cases the genitive is sometimes accompanied by 
apos, “from the direction of;” Atsch. Ag. 603: 7 xapra mpos yuva:xos 
aiperOat xéap, “it is very much the part of a woman to have her heart 
elated.” 


Obs. 2 That this use springs from that of the ablative-genitive of 
derivation (451, (dd)) is clear from the use of that genitive with words 
which, if omitted, must leave a genitive of partition. Thus compare 
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with the genitive implying a part, such uses as the genitive following a 
demonstrative; Xen. Ages. 1. 7: rad avrov ayaua, “I admire these 


things (as a part of) in him.” Or without a demonstrative i in the same 
sense ; . Nicocl. p. 27 a, B: Gavpdfe tav ravryy Thy rena éxdvruw, 
“T wonder at this point in the persons who entertain t sentiment.’ 


Or before a relative sentence ; Thucyd. 11 65: SeeAovres tov reiyous 7 
mpovemmre To xapa, “taking ‘down that part of the wall where the - 
mound was raised against it.” Or compare with the genitive denoting a 
quality or property, such uses as the genitive following oixeios, Wis, and 
the like ; Isocr. Nicocl. p. 19 B: amavra ra rev oixowrTwv TH wodw olxela 
ray Kass Bauirevovtwy éori, “all the property of those who inhabit the 
city belongs to those who govern well.” 


(dd) Verbs, which do not in themselves denote participation, 
like those enumerated in (aa), but which imply attainment gene- 
rally limited to a part of the object sought, are followed generally 
and regularly by a genitive of partition. Such are ruyydvew, 
Kupety, avTiav, ANayyavew, all signifying a contingent attainment. 
With regard to the first of these verbs, it is to be observed that 
although rvyyavevy in itself means primarily ‘‘to hit the mark,” and 
though it is often used with the participle merely to indicate coin- 
cidence in time, the noun tvyy is synonymous with dajuey and 
potpa, which denote respectively “a divider” and ‘‘a share.” The 
verb xupety corresponds in many of its usages with rvyyavewv, and 
while tuyydve is sometimes found with the accusative, xupeiy 
takes not only the genitive, but the accusative and the dative, the 
latter sometimes with évi. The same remark applies to avriap, 
and Aayyxavew, which conveys the idea of obtaining a Adyos or 
lot, is often construed with the accusative. Of the use of these 
verbs with the genitive of partition the following are examples: 
Tsocr. Nicocl. p. 22 B,C: @vyrov owpatos Ervyes, aBavarov dé 
yuyns, “you have obtained a share in (you partake of) a mortal 
body, but an immortal soul.” Eur. Iph. A. 1624: Aéyov srroias 
éx Oedv polpas xupet, “saying in what sort of a destiny from the 
gods he is made a sharer.”’ Herod. 11. 119: fewiwv qvrnce meya- 
Awy, “he obtained great presents.” Soph. Gd. C. 450: otte ps} 
Adywot ToUse cuupayov, “they shall not gain me as an ally.” 


(c) The Genitive of Relation. 


453 The proper criterion of a genitive of relation is furnished 
by the fact, that in translating this usage we may always introduce 
the words “‘in regard or respect to;’’ in some cases this will be the 
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most natural and obvious rendering; but in all it will be found 
that it comes to this. } 


(aa) The genitive follows comparatives and superlatives to 
indicate the standard of comparison; a8 apelvwy addov, “ better 
with regard to, in relation to, others ;" apirros ‘Axaiay, “best of, 
with regard or respect to, the Acheans.’’ Hence verbs involving 
a comparative or superlative govern a genitive of relation; as Xen. 
Hvero, 1.§ 18: jecovecreiv ray iiiwtav, “to have less in regard to 
private individuals.” Eurip. Hipp. 1009: éxaddorevero tacav 
yuvaixay, “it (her body) was most beautiful as compared with all 
women.” Xen. Anab. 1. 7,§12: vorépnoe tHs wayns, “he came 
after with regard to the battle.’ From this notion of a compa- 
rison, we have the genitive after all verbs signifying superiority 
or pre-eminence, whether they involve a comparative or superlative 
adjective or not; such are xpareiy, émixpateiv, vrepéyewv, mpotyeuy, 
virepalpew, UTrephépetv, Tpohéperv, UrepBarrAcLy, TAEOVERKTELY, TrEpLEt- 
vat, TwepvytyvecOat; and the same rule applies to those denoting 
inferiority, as yrtaaOat, Cdaccovabar, perovcBar, pevovexrety, voTEpi- 
Cew or votepely, NelrrecOar, atrodelrrec Oar, EdretTretv; and to those 
involving a preference, as mpoaipetaOar, paddXov aipeiocbar, mpo- 
xplvew, mwpotipav; e.g. Xen. Cyr. 111. 1,§9: wepuvyiyverOai twos 
taxuTntt, “to be superior in running as compared with some per- 
son.” The verb duadépey signifies not only “to excel,” as in 
Plat. Leg. 711 E: TH Tod Néyew pon word Siadhépew avOparrar, 
“‘ greatly to excel as compared with other men in power of speak- 
ing;"’ but also “to differ,” as Plat. Charm. 166 B: érq@ dScadépec 
Tacwv ToOY emisTnuay  owdpoovrn, “wherein temperance differs 
as compared with, in relation to, all the sciences.”” According to 
the same analogy, all verbs signifying to rule, as avaccew, Bact- 
Deverv, apyewv, onpaivery, nyeloOar, and the corresponding class of 
adjectives, as éyxparns, axparns, worvia, &c. take a genitive of 
relation, as Herod. 1.206: Baoideve tav cewuTod, cal nuéas aveyev 
opéwy dpyovtas Tavirep apxouev, “be king in relation to your own 
subjects, and endure to see us ruling in respect to these, whose 
rulers we are.” Conversely, the verbs signifying to be obedient or 
disobedient will fall under the same construction; such are axovew, 
Urraxovew, welecOat, avnxovotey, aveGetv; e.g. Hom. Od. vi1.11: 
Beod & ads Sipos axovev, “the people were obedient in respect to 
him as though he had been a god.” Hence also dpyew and ap- 
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xecGat, “to begin,” take a genitive of relation; as Theocr. 1. 70: 
dpyere Boxodsxas, Motoa gira, dpxer aodas, “begin with re- 
gard to, make a beginning of, the bucolic strain.” 


(bb) The genitive of relation is used especially after adverbs 
in -ws, predicating the manner of an action, in order to express the 
special relation or respect in which the manner is predicated. Thus 
Thucyd. 11.90: os elye tayous Exaoros, “as each of them was 
situated—in the manner in which each of them held himself—in 
regard or relation to swiftness.” Herod. vi. 116: of "A@nvaiow ds 
Today elyov taxtota éBonbeov és 1rd dou, “the Athenians, in the 
fastest manner in which they held themselves with regard to their 
feet (as fast as their feet could carry them), hastened to the succour 
of the city.” Thucyd. 1.22: os éxarépwy tis evvoias } pviuns 
éyot, “according as the individuals stood in relation to the favour 
with which they regarded either of the belligerents, or in relation 
to their recollection of the facts,’”’ i.e. according as they favoured 
either of the parties or remembered the events. Id. 1. 36: 7 
Képxupa ris “Itadlas wat Yucedlas Kadds wapatAov xetrat, “in 
regard to Italy and Sicily, Corcyra lies well for a coasting voyage.” 
Id. 111. 92: rod apds *"AOnvalous modéuou Kardds avrois éSoxer 7 
moms KablioracBa—rns te eri Opdxns mapddov ypnolipws e€ewy, 
“the city (Trachin) seemed to be well situated for them in regard 
to the war with the Athenians—and to be likely to be usefully 
placed in regard to the passage towards Thrace.’ If a third cir- 
cumstance has to be added, it is expressed by zpos with the accu- 
sative, as in Plat. Gorg. p. 451: wpds avra nal mpos adAndha 
mas eyes wANGous—mas pds GAANda Taxous Exel, Where we have 
three circumstances, (1) the manner of the relation expressed by the 
adverb in -ws, (2) the special relation in which the manner is 
predicated, expressed by the genitive, (3) the object of the re- 
lation expressed by mpés with the accusative. Sometimes the 
intermediate expressions are omitted and the third circumstance 
is alone specified, as in Soph. Phil. 23: & pot mpocedBav otya 
onpaw ér eye yapov pds avrov rovde y', eit GAAy Kupel, “ ap- 
proach silently and tell me whether these things are (thus) situated 
with regard to this very place, or whether they chance to be 
otherwise,” where o’rws is implied in the opposition of dAAzy. 
With the adverbs in -ws, to which the genitive of relation is so 
regularly added, we must class" other adverbs, especially those 
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referring to time and place, as Herod. vil. 237: mpocw aperys, 
“far with regard to virtue.” Plat. Prot. 326 c: mpwialrata rHs 
nrsxias, ‘very early with respect to age.’” Some of these approx- 
imate very closely to the genitive of derivation (above, 451, (dd)). 


(cc) Many adjectives take a genitive of relation, on the same 
principle as the adverbs just mentioned; thus we have Plat. Leg. 
643 D: ‘rédelos THS apeths, “perfect with respect to virtue.” 
Herod. 1. 107: wapOévos avdpds wpain. Ibid. 196: yapou wpain, 
‘of age with regard to a husband or marriage.” Asch. Suppl. 
468: Oérw & aidpis parrov 7 codds xaxdy elvat, ‘*I wish to be 
ignorant rather than wise with regard to misfortunes.” It is easy 
to see that the genitive stands in the same grammatical reference 
to these adjectives as it does to the adverb of manner. Compare 
for example Plat. Apol. p. 17D, Eévws éyw rhs evOabe réEews, “I 
am in the condition of a stranger, I am not at home, with regard 
to this mode of speaking,” with 26 D, oles avrovs aireipous ypap- 
pearov elyas, “ you think them unskilled with regard to literature.” 
‘The adjectives compounded with a- privative are particularly used 
with this genitive of relation (see above, 414, (ee)). 


(dd) The genitive of estimation, value or price, seems to con- 
nect itself immediately with the genitive of relation and comparison. 
We see the identity of these uses of the genitive in the construction 
of afws, avrafws, avafws. Thus Plat. Leg. p. 728 a: was 67 
éml ys Kal v7r0 yijs ypuacs aperyns ov« avrafws, “all the gold upon 
and below the earth is not of equal value as compared with virtue.” 
And so of a punishment, which was regarded as the price or penalty 
paid for a transgression ; Isocr. Nécocl. p. 37 E: vopitere rhs avTHAS 
elvat Cnplas a€ious Tods ovyxptrrovtas tois éEayapravovcr, “ con- 
sider that those who compound a crime are deserving of the same 
penalty with those who commit it.” Hence this genitive is placed 
after all verbs which require the determination of value, namely, 
those which signify ‘“‘to buy, to sell, to exchange, to spend money, 
to charge, to set free, to ransom,” and the like (avetoOar, rplacOai, 
ayopateww, xtacbat, NayBavew, waparapBavew, arrodiéocGat, mra- 
ret, aueiBev, adracoew, wpolecOar, wparrecOat, Avew, AWerOas, 
&e.); those which signify “to fix a punishment” (Tipav, riua- 
o6az); and those which signify ‘“‘to lay a wager” (srepdiSec8ax), 
with the adjectives dyvos and avytés. Thus Herod. v. 6: opéovras 
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Tas yuvaixas apa Tév yovéav ypnudtwr moddav, “they buy their 
wives from the parents for (the value of) large sums of money.” 
Xen. Mem. 1. 2, § 60: aoddod trois dAdous er@dovr, “they sold it 
for a good deal to others.” Eurip. Med. 963: ray éudv wader 
puyas puyis dv ddrakaipel’, ov yavaoot pévov, “I would give in 
exchange not gold only, but even my life, to save my children from 
exile.” Dem. Phil. 11. p. 68: pendeves dv xépdSous Ta xowd Sixcaca 
Tay ‘EXAjvev mpoéaGat, “not to give up (part with) the common 
rights of the Greeks for (the value of) any gain.” JU. x1. 106: 
édveer arolvay, “be set free for a ransom.” Plat. Apol. p. 364: 
Tiwatat pot o avnp Gavartov, “the man estimates my punishment 
at the price of death.” JU. xx111. 485: Seipé vv 4 tpiro8os rept 
dapeOov né AEByTOs, “come. now, let us make a wager at the price 
of a tripod or a caldron” (but the genitive is generally accom- 
panied by a repetition of wep{ in Attic, ag in Arist. Ey. 798: 
Gedo. rept Tis Keparss mepddcGat). Isocr. Nicocl. p.21B: Sota 
Xenpatav ove wyyrn, “glory is not purchasable at the price of 
money.’’ 


(ee) From the genitive of price to that of the cause or motive 
the transition is immediate. This construction is found (a) with 
verbs, (8) with the adjective, (y) with the substantive. 


(a) ‘The varieties of this use will be best shown by examples. 
Verbs of prosecuting or accusing (such as didxew, airiacas, ra- 
xe, ypaperGa, cicayev, Kareicbat, érastiacOat, émekévat), of 
convicting (as aipeiv), of judging (as ducdfew), of being accused (as 
pevye), of being convicted (as dddvat), take a genitive signifying 
“on account of,”’ e.g. Herod. v1. 104: Mcrriadéa eSiwkay Tupavvidos 
7s €v Xepoovncw, ‘they prosecuted Miltiades on account of his 
tyranny in the Chersonesus.” Similarly verbs signifying “to be 
angry or indignant” (as yaderas pépe, pnview, neyokdoGax), e. g. 
Soph. Anti. 1177: warpi pnvicas pédvov, “ incensed with his father 
on account of the murder ;” verbs signifying “ to grieve or lament” 
(as adyelv, Saxpvew, oréveww), e.g. Aisch. Ag. 582: ti ypR tov 
Cavra anyely TUYNs TradvyKdrou, “ why must the survivor lament on 
account of adverse fortune?” verbs signifying “to praise or blame” 
(a8 érawveiv, dyaoOat, paxapiferv, evdaipovitery, ovedlfew), e.g. Eu- 
rip. ph. A. 1381: tov pév obv Eévov Sixasov aivécas mpobupias, “ it 
is just to praise the stranger for his readiness ;” verbs signifying 
“to envy, hate, grudge, punish” (as {yraiv, pOoxely, arvyeiv, 
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Tyswpeicbaz), e.g. Soph. El. 1027: Grd ce tod vod, THs bé Serias 
otuye, “I envy you on account of your prudence, but abhor you on 
account of your cowardice ;”’ verbs signifying “to intreat or adjure”’ 
(as Atocopaz, ixeredw, youvatopat) take a genitive meaning “for the 
sake of,” e.g. Hom. Od. 11. 68: Mocopas jyev Zyvos "Odvprtriov nde 
@éutoros, ‘I intreat you for the sake of Zeus and Themis ;”’ and in 
the same way the genitive is construed with many other verbs. 
That this usage really belongs to that of the genitive of relation 
is clear from the parallel cases in which the genitive dependent on 
an adverb in -ws (above, (5b)) is interchangeable with the idiom now 
under consideration. Thus we find Xen. Cyr. v. 2,§ 7: mevOicas 
éxyew Tov aderpov reOvnxéros, “in a state of grief on account of his 
brother being dead.”’ When the genitive after these verbs appears 
in the form of an infinitive with the article, the cause generally 
assumes the character of a motive of action, as in Thucyd. I. 4: 76 
Anotixoy KaOnper ex THS Oadacons ToD Tas mporddous maAXov iévae 
avr@, “he cleared away the pirates from the sea in order that his 
revenues might the better come in for him.” Id. 1. 23: rds airlas 
éypawa tov pn twa yrioal tore, €€ Grov TocoiTas TéNEpLOS KaTE- 
orn, “I have written down the causes, in order that no one may 
ever have to inquire, on what grounds so great a war arose.”’ Xen. 
Cyr. 1. 6, § 40: rob un Svahevyew rov Aaywv ex trav Sucrvmy oKo- 
movs Kabiorapev, “we set people to look out in order that the hare 
might not get away out of the nets.” Plat. Gorg. p. 457 E: ov 
mpos TO Tpayua Tod Katapaves yevécOas, “not with a view to the 
object, in order that it become plain.” Soph. Phil. 198: ov« oP 
ws ov Gedy rod pedétyn, ToD pn mpdrepoy Tovd emt Tpola reivac Ta 
Bédn, mplv x.7.X., “it is not possible that this is not with the con- 
trivance of some one of the gods, to the intent that he should not 
aim his bolts against Troy, before,’ &c. (below, 606, (a)). 


(8) The adjectives with which the genitive of the cause is 
found are very often of the same kind as the verbs which admit of 
the same construction; thus, as we have Plat. Resp. p.516 c: éavrov 
evdarpovitew THs wetaBorns, “to consider himself happy on account 
of the change ;”’ so we have Id. Phedo, p. 58 E: evdaipnwv pot of dv}p 
épaiveto xal Toi Tporrov Kal Trav ASywv, “the man appeared to me 
happy both on account of his character and on account of his 
words.’ And very frequently in exclamatory sentences, as Eurip. 
Iph. A.1287: ot eyo Oavarou tod cot pedéa, “ah me, wretched on 
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account of thy death!’ Whence the interjection alone is followed 
by the genitive, as Eurip. Phan. 384: olpot rav éuav éyd xaxwp, 
‘“‘ah me, how wretched am I on account of my misfortunes!’ Xen. 
Cyr. 111. 1, § 39: ded rod avdpds, “ah, what a man!” 


(y) The substantives, to which this genitive is subjoined, be- 
Jong also to the same class; thus, as we have Kurip. Herc. F. 529: 
Saxpvew cuudopas trios, “to weep on account of some misfortune,” 
we have Id. Orest. 426: peraptremdos xoupa te Ovyatpds rrevOlip 
xexappeévos, “clothed in black and shorn with a mournful tonsure 
on account of his daughter.” 


(ff) The genitive of relation is used (a) after a verb or 
(8) noun or (y) absolutely, to mean “‘in respect to, as to what con- 
cerns,” where we often find also the preposition zep¢. Thus we 
have (a) Soph. Gd. C. 355: pavreia a rovd éypnoOn capatos, 
“the oracles which were pronounced concerning this body of mine” 
(i.e. mept eéwod). (8) Id. Antig. 632: rerelav >ndov THs pmer- 
Aovpou, “the ratified decree touching, concerning thy affianced 
bride” (arepl tis weAXroviudov). (vy) Eurip. Andr. 361: qpets pev 
ovy rovolde’ THs 5é ans ppevés, & cou Sédouxa, “we for our part are 
thus determined; but with regard to your mind (epi ris ons 
dpevds), I fear one characteristic of yours.” 


(2) Idiomatic usages of the Greek Genitive. 


454 Besides the applications which have been now discussed, 
and in which we can trace one of the original meanings of the 
Greek genitive—ablation, partition, relation—or some analogy im- 
mediately springing from them, there are certain idiomatic usages 
of frequent occurrence, in which it is possible indeed to assign the 
original meaning, but which are stamped with a special impress, 
and therefore entitled to a separate consideration. These are 
(aa) the possessive genitive, (bb) the genitive of contact, (cc) the 
tentative use of the genitive, and (dd) the genitive absolute. 


(aa) The Possessive Genitive. 


We have seen (452, (cc)) that the substantive verb 1s connected 
with many uses of the genitive of partition. In the instances there 


given the genitive meant @ person when a quality was expressed. 
61 
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If we invert this and make the genitive signify a thing or @ person 
considered as an object, it becomes a possessive case, and amounts 
to an attnibutive adjective. Thus, if we say (Thucyd. 1. 113), ris 
auris yvwpuns eit, “I am of the same opinion,” or (Pind. Pyth, 11. 
108), otas éopéy aicas, “of what condition in life we are,” the 
genitive amounts to an attribution of consistency or specific destiny. 
And this kind of genitive is actually used by the poets as the sub- 
stitute for an epithet. Thus Soph. Antg. 114: rAecvers ylovos 
arépvé, “a wing of white snow,” means “a sflow-white wing.” 
Electr. 19: adotpwv evpporn, ‘a night of stars,” means “a starry 
night.” Eurip. Phen. 1529: orodis tpudas, “a robe of luxury,” 
means “a luxurious robe.” Jbid. 1616: tpavpara aipatos, 
“wounds of blood,” means “bloody wounds,” &c. Compare the 
genitive denoting the result of manufacture (451, (cc)). This 
genitive, when it refers to a person considered as object, is used 
after demonstrative or relative pronouns; as Xen. Ages. 1, § 8: 
morro nryacOncay avtov TovTo, To érupnoa, &c., “many ad- 
mired this as belonging to him, his desiring,” &c. Thucyd. 1. 84: 
70 Bpadd cal 7d pédXov 5 péuhovrar paducta nua, “the slowness 
and delay, which they most blame as a characteristic of us.” The 
genitive of possession may, like thé possessive pronouns derived 
from the genitive of the personal pronouns, denote either the sub- 
ject or the object. Thus éy60s KopwOiwy may signify either “ the 
hatred felt by the Corinthians” or “the hatred felt towards or 
against the Corinthians; zoos viod may signify either “the de- 
sire felt by the son” or “‘ the desire of which the son is the object ;”’ 
and in cases where the main noun implies an action, and the geni- 
tive denotes a thing, this objective use of the genitive is the only 
allowable one, as in Plat. Sympos. 220 a: Lwxpatns wpds tas Tob 
NElpavas Kaprepnoeis Oavpacta eipyavero, “ Socrates did wondrous 
things with regard to his bearing up against the winter.’’ So in 
bSacKaros Aoywv, eriBupla ypnuatov, ayyelwy azropla, adopun 
épywv, and the like, it is clear that the genitive must denote the 
object. But both genitives may depend on the same noun, as in 
Plat. Resp. 329 B: at Twy oixelwy mpoTnraxices Tov ynpws, “the 
insults directed against old age by their own relatives.’’ On the 
other hand, if the leading noun implies a person or thing, and the 
genitive denotes a person, the genitive must signify the subject, as 
In xo "Esrexovpou, olxérns AnpooOévous, épyov Tpakeréxous, ovrp- 
ypapya IIXarwvos, and the like. The same remark applies to the 
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chorographic genitive, when this case denotes the name of the more 
extensive district in which the lesser locality is contained; and in 
this case the genitive often precedes; as in ris Xepoovncou év 
"Eravwidvre, but és Opawrrdv ris trépav yns; Tis “Itaddas Adxpot, but 
MeBarn ris Aaxwvixns ; THs “Apxadlas és Tlappaclous, but mapds rd 
Knyvatov ris EvBotas; tas AéoBov émi ri Mandéa axpa, but év r7 
"EXatatids r7s Qeorpwrias. It belongs rather to speculative phi- 
lology than to practical grammar to trace the various usages of the 
possessive genitive to their respective origins. But it is clear that 
they all approximate to the genitive of partition; that, like the ad- 
jectives derived from them, they may be rendered by the English 
“of or belonging to;’’ and that they correspond to the Latin geni- 
tive as distinguished from the ablative. 


(66) The Genitive of Contact. 


It may seem strange that the genitive, which primarily de- 
notes motion from a place and separation; should be regularly 
used after verbs implying contact and adhesion. But this is 
invariably the case, and we also find the genitive after éyeoOaz, 
avréyea Oat, NauBavecOat, avriiapBaverbat, érirapBaverOat, Spar- 
tecOai, amrecbat, xaBarropnat, signifying “to cleave to something, 
to lay hold of it, to fasten on to it, to grasp it,’ and generally after 
Ovyyave and ~avew, “to touch.” Thus we have Xen. Anab. VII, 
6, § 41: qv ody cwdpovaper, éEopeOa avtod, “if we are wise we 
shall keep a fast hold of him.” Thucyd. 1. 140: r9s avris yvapns 
éxouat, “I stick to the same opinion.” Herod, Iv. 169: rovrwy 
éyovras TvAvyappat, “the Giligamme come next to these, follow 
them in close contiguity.” Eurip. Hec. 402: xuoads Spvds drrws, 
mad &€opat, “I will cling to her, as the ivy clings to the oak,” 
and similarly with the other verbs of this class. That this genitive 
is not partitive appears from the fact that either the active form 
of these verbs is used with the partitive genitive, or, if the middle 
form is used, a genitive of the word signifying the part is placed 
by the side of an accusative indicating the whole of the object. 
With regard to the former distinction, if the partitive genitive 
follows a transitive verb, we signify that a part of the object is 
affected, but if the same case follows a middle verb, we signify that 
we have become a part of the object; thus, éyw tovro, “I have 
this; ey Tov apyupiov, “I have part of the money;” Gyouas 
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rod apyuplov, “I cleave to the money—J am, as it were, part 
of it.” Similarly ro mip Fyre rd tetyos, “the fire lighted the 
wall;” to wip mye rod reiyous (Thucyd. Iv. 100), “the fire 
caught a part of the wall;”’ to wip tpparo rod reiyous, “the fire 
caught the wall,” i.e. clave to it. With regard to the latter 
distinction, AauRavew re means “to take or receive the whole 
of something ;’’ AapBavew twos, “to take or receive a part of 
something ;" AauBaverGal twos, “to lay hold, fasten on to some- 
thing ;” but AapBavecbal twos te, “to lay hold of something by 
some part of it.”” Thus Xen. Anad. 1. 6, § 10: eraBovro ris Sovns 
tov ‘Opovrny, “they took hold of Orontes by the girdle.” Or the 
genitive of the part may appear without the accusative of the whole 
object ; as Plat. Parm. 126: .xai wou éraBero tis yeupos, “ he took 
hold of me by the hand.” This rule applies to other verbs besides 
those which regularly govern the genitive; thus we have éAxcew 
Twa Today, “to drag a person by his feet ;” avyévey udpwas Sduas, 
‘‘having seized the serpents by their necks;” ryépovra yetpos 
avicrn, “he raised the old man by his hand;” and even with 
verbal adjectives, as yuvaixa xpepactny avyévos, “a woman hang- 
ing by the neck.” The true explanation of these usages seems to 
be that which applies to the use of éyerOa: and dprac8ar with the 
genitive and é£. In all such adhesions and attachments, the object 
attached is regarded as really separable, the idea of conjunction is 
conveyed by the verb, and the genitive, according to its proper 
ablative meaning, implies that there is at least a partial disjunction. 


(cc) The Tentative Use of the Genitive. 


The genitive regularly follows a number of verbs denoting the 
attempt to reach or hit an object. Such are dpéyoyaé revos, “to 
reach after, to aim at” (which occasionally also takes the accusative 
when the object is represented as reached or hit); croyaleoOat, 
titvacxecOal Twos, “to propose as a mark or butt ;’’ apovew, érratc- 
cew rivos, “to move eagerly after an object;’’ devas tivds, “to 
shoot at something;”’ Aizrrew twos, “to fling at something;”’ tofev- 
ev, diorevey, axovritew twos, “to shoot with a bow and arrow 
or to dart at a mark ;”” émrcOupety, érsBadreoOai twos, “ to set one’s 
heart or mind in the direction of an object;” and generally zreepay, 
wetpacGat twos, “to make an attempt upon something.” Thus 
Hom. J7. vi. 466: ob zraidds wpéfaro, “he stretched out his hands 
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to reach his child ;” but xv1.322: &6n opeEapevos (ovd’ abapaprev) 
adpov adap, “he was at once the first to hit his shoulder, nor did 
he miss it.” Soph. 47. 154: peyarwv ypuyay tele ove av apap- 
rot, “if he were to aim at great souls he could not miss.” JI. Iv. 
100: olorevocov Mevedaov, “aim an arrow at Menelaus.”’ Thucyd. 
I. 61: weipacavres tov ywplov cal ovy édovres, “having made an 
attempt on the place, without taking it.’ Od. xx1. 149: rofou 
meconreitev, “he made a trial of the bow.” bid. 159: émny rokov 
metpnoerat, ‘after he shall have made trial of the bow.” At first 
sight it may seem most natural to connect this usage with that of 
the genitive after verbs denoting fulness or want (451, (ff)), and 
certainly there is much resemblance between SetcOal rivos, “to be 
in want of something,” and dpéyeoOar, erOupety, éruBadreo Oat, 
Gpovewv, erratocew Tivos, “to set one’s mind after the attainment 
of an object.” In point of fact, however, this analogy does not 
seem to furnish the true explanation of the idiomatic usage of the 
tentative verb. It seems that dpéyouat, originally synonymous 
with épyouas, ‘I make a straight line for myself,” indicates motion 
in a presumed direction, and that until the object is reached, that 
is, as long as there is only motion in that direction, the genitive 
as the case of separation is in its proper place; but that the accu- 
sative would appear with the same verb, if the motion were supposed 
to be completed. We have seen that this is the fact with regard 
to the usage of opeyoxat, and the same analogy applies to the 
other verbs. This view is farther supported, as we shall see 
below, by the use of ési with the genitive, and it is exactly 
paralleled by the construction of the genitive with the adverb ev@u 
(epic d6vs), when we wish to signify “straight in a certain direc 
tion ;”’ as Plat. Lys. p. 203: evOv Aveeiou, “straight in the direction 
of the Lyceum” (ém’ evOelas eis Avxevov, Timeus, p. 127 Ruhn- 
ken), for which we have the accusative with eis, or the affix -de, 
when the motion is completed, as Hom. Hymn. tn Merc, 342: 
evOv IIvAovd’ éXawyv; Ibid. 355: eis TlvAov (Ods eX@vra. 


(dd) The Genitive Absolute. 


The absolute secondary predications with the participle (above, 
445, 6) occur more frequently in the genitive than in any other 
case. The genitive is here causal, i.e. ablative (above, 448), and 
the Latin ablative is used in precisely the same manner; thus, 


/ 
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éuov xabevdovros = me dormiente, i.e. quum dormirem = “ while, 
whereas, or because I was sleeping at the time.” It is a mistake 
to confuse this with the genitive as expressing the relation of time, 
for the secondary predication is contained in the participle itself. 


(y) The Dative. 


455 The dative signifies that the object referred to is con- 
sidered as the point of juxtaposition or immediate proximity—that 
it is receptive of accession or gain—that something is being added 
to it. 

The Greek dative is therefore diametrically opposed to the 
genitive (see for example Plat. Theat. p. 160 A, B, above, 450, 
(gg)). (a) The latter signifies separation, the former proximity ; 
(6) the latter denotes subtraction, the former addition; (c) the latter 
expresses comparison of different things, the former equality or 
sameness. ‘Thus compare 


(a) TloAuxpate? opulrnoe, “he kept company wtth Polycrates,” 
with wad tpatel vios éoio, “ he turned back from his son.”’ 


(6) ABepl cot ta ypnpara, “I give the money to you,” with 
Séouae xpnuatov, “IT am in want of money.” 


-  (c) Odros éorw o avrds éxelvm, “this man is the same as 
that,” with émiornyn emvotnuns S:agopos, “one science different 
from another.” 


Hence the dative is capable of expressing whatever is close at 
hand; (a) coincidence or contingency in time, place or definition ; 
(6) instruments or proximate causes of the action; (c) recipients 
or persons immediately interested in the action; (d) special limita- 
tions. In general, where we use the English prepositions “at,” 
“in,” “with,” “by,” “to,” or “for,” to express any of these 
notions, we may employ the Greek dative; as the following ex- 
amples will show: 


(a) The Dative of Coincidence or Contingency. 


456 (aa) The locative case, which in Greek is identical with 
the dative, seldom appears in its original and proper sense, namely, 
as denoting rest in a particular place, without the support of some 
preposition, like évy. We have it, however, in proper namea of 
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places, as Plat. Menex. 245: Mapa@dm xal Yadapin vat Ilda- 
traais. And sometimes with a specialty of form, as in the names 
of Attic demes and other places, in the singular, e.g. Sdnrroi; 
"IoOpot, TvOo%, and in the plural, as "A@qvnor, TIXarasaon, 'Odup- 
tiact, &c. In the poets the dative is found as locative in other 
words, as Soph. El. 313: aypois tvyyavev. Eurip. Suppl. 874: 
Tipas éoxev’Apyela xOovi. Hom. £1.1. 499: rok’ dour exwv. Od. 
XV. 523: aiBéps valwv. Soph. Antig. 225: odois xuxradv épaurov eis 
érrirt pod. 

(66) In the secondary application of the locative, to express 
the point of time, the Greek dative is commonly and regularly 
used. Thus we have swaphv rH Tpit jpépa, “he was here on the 
third day ;” 79 votepala TO otparevpa avéravee, “he rested the 
army on the following day ;” 1T@ rpitm Gree olxade atrémdevoa, 
“T sailed home in the third year.” And so of regular feasts or 
stated occasions, as tots Asovuciots, “at the Dionysia;” 79 voupn-— 
via, “on the first day of the month;” vais adpzrass, “at the time 
of the processions ;” és 1d medio éxelvy ty €oBory ov xatéBn, “he 
did not descend to the plain in that invasion.” The preposition 
év may be prefixed in such phrases as év rade TH Huépg, ev ToUTM 
TP Xpove, ev TH Oapynudu pyri, év éxeivp TE xalpw, and: always 
appears in the phrase év r@ mapovte. 

(cc) The dative is constantly used without a preposition to 
indicate a coincident or contingent circumstance of manner, accom- 
paniment, and the like, so that it is really equivalent to an adverb. 
Thus we have ravri rpére (or ravra Tporov) treipacOat, ‘‘to make 
the attempt in every way;” ovder noo etorrimrrey, ‘‘to fall on with- 
out any order; Sila etorévar, “to enter forcibly ;” awodAg xpavyi 
ézreévat, “to attack with loud shouts ;”’ or with a tertiary predication 
(Thucyd. viii. 27), aréXeu 7H vien avéornoay, “ they started off with 
their victory incomplete.”’ Hence we have a number of substantives, 
or adjectives indicating by their gender the substantives to which 
they tacitly refer; as Bia, Spoum, xixcd@, mapacKevy or Epyw as 
opposed to Avy~ or yvopy, opyh, Ouup, mpopacer as opposed to TA 
ovre or TH aAnOela, ovyn, oTrovdh, woddAG orovd7 or o7rovdp Travu, 
axony, or Snuocia, idia, xown, wély, ravty, eixy, exeivy, 3, &c. 
For the substantives thus used we have sometimes a combina- 
tion with a preposition, as ovy Sinn, pera Suens, peta wodARs 
axpBelas, and the like. 
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(dd) Closely connected with this is the use of the dative to 
indicate the definitive or qualifying circumstance, where we say 
“by, in, in respect to;"’ as yéves “EXAnpy, “a Greek by birth ;”’ 
duces xaxos, “bad by nature or naturally bad;” 2drxcla véos, 
“young in age;’’ mpoéyew, varepSadrcw, Stadépery apern, ppo- 
ynoe, Tipais, ypnuact, wAnOer, peyeOes, “to excel in virtue, pru- 
dence, honours, money, number, magnitude,’’ and the like. Hence 
the dative is used with comparatives and superlatives, a8 7roAA@, 
paxpe, Orly, Bpayet, pixp@ peilwv, odiy@ Tiwi eXaTTwOY, To WavTi 
KpeiTTWY, PAXp@ aploTos, TéTTapoL pvais EXaTTOV, Todas yeveats 
votepa, &c. In these cases we sometimes have the accusative, 
as qoAv pellwy, ovdey Te padrov. Compare wraytl rpor@ with 
WayTa TpoToy. 

(ee) The dative is similarly used to express the specific part 
in which any thing is affected, for this is another way of intro- 
ducing a secondary predication of manner; thus, peyéQe: rodeo, 
oadpacwy ioyvery, “to be strong in regard to the magnitude of their 
cities, to their men;” vavot cal wé&o vixnacOa, ‘to be conquered 
both in ships and land-forces;" SAamrecOar t@ Berrictw Tov 
omhirix@, “to sustain a loss in the élite of their regular in- 
fantry.”’ , 
(ff) External accompaniments are regularly expressed by the 
dative even without a preposition. Thus we have as military terms 
aducvetoOas elxoot vaval, ToAdKw@ oTpaTe, xetpt wodAH, “to arrive 
with twenty ships, with a great army, a considerable force;”’ 
Sioytdiows omdlrars éavrav Kal Svaxocios iwmebos dotpatevoay 
él Xarxdéas, “they marched against the Chalcidians with 2000 
regular infantry from their own citizens and 200 horsemen ;”’ 
KateotpatoTresevoato TH Twélw eri AOde, “he encamped with the 
Jand-forces on a hill.” In these collocations we sometimes find 
ovv with the dative, as in Xen. Anab.1. 8, § 1: Bactreds ovp 
oTpatevpatt Todd@ mpocépyerat. But the preposition is rarely 
used with avros, when it appears in the dative with some plural 
noun to indicate a collective accompaniment, which might have 
been wanting; as Thucyd. Iv. 14: ot "A@nvator rrévre vais 2\aBov 
ral play rovTwy avrois avdpdaaw, “the Athenians took five ships, 
and one of these together with its whole crew,” i.e. ““men and 
all,"’ for the crews very often escaped by swimming. And this 
is the only possible interpretation of the old and probably true 
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reading in Eurip. Hippol. 1189: avraicow apBuracw appocas 
qooa, “having stept into the chariot all booted as he was, i.e. 
boots and all.” For it is expressly said that the departure of 
Hippolytus was hurried, and as a huntsman he would be regularly 
equipped with apSvAa. The preposition ovv is sometimes, but 
rarely, added in this construction, as in Herod. 11. 111: ovv avrq 
TH wove. EKurip. Jon, 32: avr@ ovv dyye orapyavoust 6 ols Exet. 


(99) This use of the dative to signify accompaniment explains 
its construction with verbs denoting companionship and contact. 
Thus we have the dative after such verbs as omirgely, Siaréyeo Oat, 
Aarely, piyvucOat, xataddarreoGat, all signifying familiar inter- 
course or its restoration. Also after such verbs as éyyitew, veAd- 
Sew, wrAnovate, avradv, évrvyyavew, cuvrvyyavey, signifying “ to 
approach, to meet, to fall in with.’’ Also after such verbs as 
éreaOat, axodovbeiv, omndciy, signifying “to follow in the same 
track, to go the same journey as another.” And by an intelligible 
analogy also after verbs signifying ‘‘to join battle,” ‘“‘ to meet in 
conflict on the same spot,”’ “to fight with another;” as dd zrodé- 
pov lévat, Guooe ywpelv, papvacOa, payecOat, reipnOnvas, mpoKw= 
Suveverv, SiapayerOar, SvaywvllecOat, tradatew, Svatrucrevew, Twode 
- pelv, oraciavey, apthracba, épifew, SixaveoOa, and the like. 
Thus 6uréw takes the dative either of the person or of the thing, 
Zisch. Pers. 753: ois xaxots ouidkav avdpacr. Plat. Resp. 
p- 496 A: mwAnovalovres didocodia opmireiy ata py nat af€lav. 
In the former case we have vrapa with the dative plural in Homer, 
to signify ‘among a number of persons.”’ Of the verbs signifying 
“to approach,” many take also the genitive of relation. This is 
the more usual construction with éyylfew. Itis more rarely found 
with wredalew and Anovavew (see however Xen. Cyr. 111. 2, § 1; 
Soph. 47. 709; Phil. 13827). With &recOa: and axodovbeiy the 
dative is sometimes strengthened by aya or ovy, or we have instead 
the genitive with wera. With sodeyety we have not only the 
dative, as in Plat. Resp. p. 440 A: 6 Oupos eviore trodepet tais 
érOuplaus, “the will is sometimes at war with the passions;”’ 
but also, and very commonly, awpos or éi with the accusative 
(Thucyd. 1.1; Xen. Anab. 111.1, § 5). And the noun payn or 
monepos regularly takes the dative of the one party and mpdés with 
the accusative of the other, as Thucyd. 1. 105: *A@nvaiouw mpds 
Kopw6ious payn éyevero. 

62 
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Obs. Some verbs signifying “to scold, to find fault with a person,” 
take the dative on the same principle as dad€yerOai ru on the one 
hand and payeobal ru on the other. Thus péepdeoOar, perros elvar, dca- 
péephecba and xarapéudeoOa take the dative in the signification “to be 
dissatisfied with a person, find fault with him, to cast something in his 
teeth,” but the accusative in the sense “to blame or upbraid,” and this 
is always the construction of péyew and airacGa Similarly Aowdopew, 
‘to revile,” has the accusative, but AodopeicPa, “to scold one another,” 
has the dative. 


(hk) Verbs and nouns denoting juxtaposition, similarity, pe- 
culiar appropriation, identity, and the reverse, take the dative of 
proximity or accompaniment. Thus we have the dative after 
éorxévat, ioobdv, mpérev, apportewv, ioos, dpovos, dios, oixelos, Of0- 
pos, tadppotros, avtiatpodos, evayrlos, addOTpLos, 6 autos, els; a8 
SovA@ gotxas, “you resemble a slave;"’ 6 aidnpos icot tovs acbe- 
veis Tois ioyupois, “steel makes the weak equal to the strong ;"" 
n Séorrowa Gpuoiay tais Sovras elye THv ec O7ra, ‘the mistress had 
her dress similar to (that of) the hand-maids;” éy r@ avr@ xu 
duvm tois davrordros aiwpotwar, ‘I am exposed to the same 
danger as the meanest soldiers ;"’ sro 8 ds éeuol pias eyéver’ ex 
pnrépos; “where is he who was born from one and the same 
mother with me?”’ 

Obs. The adjectives duotos, rpoodepys, and the participle xpérov 
sometimes take the genitive of relation. Vide Herod. m. 37; Eurip 
Here. F, 130; Soph. Ay. 534, 


(5) The Dative of the Instrument or Proximate Cause. 


457 (aa) All instruments, and the members of the body consi- 
dered as instruments, may be expressed by the dative. ‘Thus we say 
mTataccew Twa paBd@, xteive tiva Eiper, Badrrew twa rLiBoes, 
dhappakons édeiv tia, wOeiv twa rats yepoiv, and the like. If it 
is necessary to exclude from the instrument any idea of causation, 
the Greeks substitute the genitive with S:a for the dative only. 
Thus Plato says (Theetet. 184 0): oxdre yap, aréxpiow torépa 
opOorépa, @ 6pamev Tovt’ elvas odOarpors, 7 Su od spapev, cat 
@ axovopev, ota, 7 St ov axovouev; and when it is answered 
d: dv paddov 7 ols, the explanation is subjoined that there is 
one central alc@nots or power of perception in every man, 7 did 
TouTwy oloy épyavwv aicbavopueba boa aicOnra, “by which (as the 
proximate cause or primary instrument) through these as tools (as 
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the secondary instrument) we perceive all that is perceptible.” 
But in a passage of some theological importance we have dxato- 
auvn Sta miotews by the side of Sccavodabar miote: (Paul, ad Rom. 
tI. 22, 28), whereas the Anglican article (x1.) writes both per 
jfidem justi reputamur and sola fide nos justificart as synony- 


mous. 


(6b) By an immediate application of this instrumental sense — 
we find the dative in such phrases as xayveww vdow, avnxéot@ trovy- 
pla voce, suvéyerOas Supn, éxmetrARyOae Evydopais, Lnpsovv 
Twa Oavato, pvyi, Xpnuacw, Todkuw xwpay mpocxracba, &c., 
where we speak of the immediate cause, instrument or conse- 
quence. 


(cc) Hence the dative is construed with verbs denoting to use 
or to take enjoyment or pleasure, or the reverse, in an object, which : 
appears as the immediate occasion of these effects; as ypja0al rin, 
voultew tii, Oavpatew, dyacOa, yaipew, ndecOa, otépyew, arya- 
wav, ayavaxteiv, aioyvverOa, Svoyxepalvew, AvTreicOaL, avacbas, 
GyGecbat, Bapéws and xarerds dépew. Thus, rots ypnpace 
KaK@S Ypavrat ot TodXoi, “most people make a bad use of their 
money ;” ayaou xa Ovoias Sernaiow évouslov ot “A@Pnvaior, “the 
Athenians accustomed themselves to (kept up habitually) yearly 
contests and sacrifices.” 


(dd) 'To the same class we must refer the dative after verbs 
signifying “to know, to judge, to calculate,” when the noun 
expresses the means or standard by which we estimate. Such 
verbs are yuyvéoxew, “to know;” xpivecy, “to judge;” trexpai- 
pecOar, orabpacban, oroxatea Bat, “to judge or estimate;” etxa- 
Gew, pavreverOa, “to conjecture,” &c. Thus, 77 besos yuyve- 
axopev tov ovvnGn, “we know an acquaintance by (means of) his 
voice; ov T@ aptOu@ Ta ixava xplverat, adda Mpds TAS ypNCELS, 
‘what is sufficient is determined not by the number of things, 
but with reference to the uses;” ef te Set rots mpocbev wpodoyn- 
pévows TexpaiperOas, “if it is at all necessary to draw a conclusion 
from (by means of) what has been admitted,” or as a deponent 
verb: ovd oot’ avnp evvous Ta Kawa Tos madae Texpalperat, 
“not like a sensible man does he infer what is new from what 


has already happened.” 
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(ce) From the use of the dative to express the instrument, 
the cause or the means, the Greek language sometimes passes to an 
employment of the same case to signify an agent, and this too 
even with passive verbs, where we regularly find the genitive with 
v7ré. Thus we find taira Nérexras nyt, “these things have been 
said by us; xal uny wédas ye mpoomedos pudaccerat, “and see 
he is guarded by his attendants close by;” zrodées Sapev “Exrope 
Su, “many were slain by godlike Hector.” This mode of ex- 
pressing the person from whom the action proceeds seems to be 
quite inconsistent with the proper signification of the dative, and the 
apparent difficulty is increased when we find the dative used with 
the verb déyouaz to signify the person from whom something is re- 
ceived; for, as we shall see, the dative is properly used to indicate 
the person to whom something is given. Yet we have Hom. JI. xv. 
87: @éusore Séxto Sérras, “he took the cup at the hand of Themis” 
(cf. 72. 11. 186). Pind. Pyth. tv. 35: dv Oep dé£aro, “ which he re- 
ceived at the hands of a god.” It may be seen, however, that in 
these cases the inconsistency is more apparent than real. For 
while the dative, as the case of proximity, is equally adapted to 
express Taira AédexTas piv, ‘‘ these things are spoken, and we are 
at hand as the speakers” or “‘ they are spoken for us, and we have 
them as said,” which is virtually equivalent to raira AéXexras vd’ 
npov, ‘these things have been said, and the action has proceeded 
from under and out of us;”’ and raira Nérextal por, “ these things 
have been said, and I am at hand as the hearer’’ or ‘“‘they are spoken 
for me, and I am the object to which the speaking is limited, and to- 
wards which it is directed ;’’ it is equally capable of expressing 
tovto dSéyopai cot, ‘TI receive these things at your hand, for you, and 
through you;” and tadra S8wpl co, “I give these things to you, 
_ and you are the object to which the giving is limited, and towards 
which it is directed.” We see both applications in the verb rex- 
palpozat, with which the dative, as we have seen, generally expresses 
the means by which we judge; but there is at least one passage in 
which the verb appears as passive, and the dative indicates the 
proximate cause or agent; Soph. Cedal. Fragm. 307 Dindorf : 


Tots pev Adyols TOiS TotcWW ov Texpalpomat 
OU padrov 7 rAeuKp ALOM AevKN ocTabyn, 


“IT am not marked out by your words any more than a white 
measuring line by a white stone.” 
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In the sense of agency the dative is sometimes accompanied 
py the preposition v7rd, as in Eurip. Jph. A. 1285: yundée BapBapors 
tard, "EXAnvas dvras, Nxtpa cvAacOa Bia; Plat. Lach. p. 184 E: 
vie twadotpi8n ayabe@ memadevpévos. This, however, is more com- 
mon in the instrumental phrases vd yeupt (Eurip. Suppl. 404), 
vid yepot (Il. xvi. 420), vard wadapnot (Hesiod, Theog. 862). 


(ff) From signifying the afrwoy or vq’ ob the dative naturally 
passes on to the expression of the air/a or &’ 4, and thus we find 
it used after all kinds of verbs to indicate that ‘“‘on account of” 
which the thing is done. Thus in Plat. Menez. p. 238 p: ovve 
acOevela ovte trevia ott’ ayvwola rrarépwy amedndadtat ovdels, 
ovdé Tois evayriots Teriunrat, “no one is driven away on account 
of weakness or poverty or the obscurity of his parents, or honoured 
on the opposite account;’’ where Thucydides (11. 37) has ov« 
a0 pépous TO 1Aéov 9 apeTns mpoTiwatat. But in another passage 
he writes (111. 98), rots mempaypévors hoBovpevos tors ’APnvalous, 
‘‘ fearing the Athenians on account of what had taken place ;” and 
in Vv. 104, he writes, Tijs ye Evyyeveias Evexa nat aioyivn Boneiv, 
“to aid us on account of our affinity and for shame’s sake.” 


(c) The Dative of the Recipient. 


458 (aa) The very name of the dative implies that it 
denotes the recipient, or person to whom something is given. This 
originates, like the other meanings of this case, in its primary sense 
of proximity, For d8wyui cou ta ypnuatra merely means “I am 
giving the money, and you are at hand as the recipient.” In the 
first class then of the uses of the dative of the recipient we must 
place its construction with verbs which imply the transference of 
something with a special limitation to or for some person or thing. 
Thus the dative follows d:ddvaz, “to give ;” omatew, ‘to bestow ;”’ 
wopeiv, “to impart;” aapéyev, “to furnish ;’’ Svavéuewv, ‘to dis- 
tribute ;”” tarrew, ‘to appoint,” and the like; as (Aristoph. Paz, 
771): dépe Ta haraxpa, S65 TE haraxp@ Tav Tparyadlwy, “take 
(the wine) to the bald man, give of the sweetmeats to the bald 
man.” Pind. Ol. 1. 60: a@avarwy wrdéas adlxecot véxrap ap- 
Bpociav re Saxev, “having stolen the nectar and ambrosia from 
- the immortals, he gave them éo his earthly peers.” 


» SS": 
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(6b) In precisely the same manner the dative is used with 
verbs signifying “to promise or to owe,’ as vmriryveic Oat, odeireny, 
and the impersonal Se?; ‘“‘to lend,” as daveifew; “to pay,’ as 
mpolecGar; “to benefit or profit,” as Avowredciv, wedcity (which 
also takes the accusative); ‘to assist,’’ i.e. “to lend assistance,” 
as apnuvery, BonOelv, apnyety, adreFety, émixovpety, and the like ; thus, 
WodAny odeiiw rots Oeois yapw, “I owe much gratitude to the 
gods ;” trois Gavotat motos ovdey wherel, “wealth does not at 
all benefit the dead.” 


(cc) The dative follows verbs which involve or imply the idea 
of giving way or conceding; such are miorevev, “to give or yield 
belief”’ (cf. the Latin cre-do) ; wel@erOat, “to yield obedience,” and 
its opposite azreety (but vraxovew and xatraxovew take the accu- 
sative also); elxew, virelxewv, &c., “to yield, concede, give way,” 
and the like; thus we find in one passage (Soph. Aj. 669 sqq.): 


Kat yap ta Sewa xal ta xaptepdrata 
Tiais vrrelxes’ TodTO pev vipoottBeis 
Netpaves exywpodow evxaprr@ Oéper, 
éElcratat Sé vueros aiavns KvKdos 

TH NevxoTTadw héyyos Nusa préyew, 


i.e. “even the obstinate things and those which are most stubborn 
yield to superior powers; for instance, the snowy winters give 
way to fruitful summer, and the dark circle of night stands aside 
for the day with its white steeds to blaze forth.” 


(dd) ‘The dative of the recipient is used with the substantive 
verb to signify possession, so that €or: pol, &c. is exactly equi- 
valent to “I have, &c.”” Thus Eurip. Heracl. 298: ov« gore rovde 
qatct Kaddov yépas, “children have no nobler privilege than 
this.”” In Hebrew there is no other means of expressing the verb 
“to have”’ than by this use of the dative. 


(ee) By an immediate transition, the dative of the recipient 
denotes the person immediately interested in the action. Thus we 
have (Soph. .47. 1045): Mevéraos @ &) tévde wrodv éore/raper, 
‘“* Menelaus, for whose interest, to oblige whom, we engaged in 
this expedition.” Eurip. Suppl. 15: pépos xatacyeiy huyads 
TloAvvelkec Oé\wv, “ wishing to get a share for the exile Poly- 
neices,”” 
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(ff) Ina similar application the dative of the personal pro- 
nouns is used in intreaties, to strengthen the prayer by a reference 
to the earnest wish of the speaker; as in Hom. Jl. xtv. 501: 
ettréweval pot, Tpdes, ayavod "Iovijos matpt dito cal pnrpl, 
“tell for me, tell to oblige me, tell I desire, to the father and 
mother of Tlioneus.” Herod. vill. 68: edzety pot pds Bactréa, 
Mapédve, “say to the king, I desire you, Mardonius.” And 
elliptically, asin Arist. Vesp. 1172: jx) pot ye pvOous, ‘no fables, 
pray!” Dem. Phil. 1.§19: pun pot pupious pnde Suopupious Eévous, 
“don’t talk of 10,000 or 20,000 foreigners, I beseech you.” Simi- 
larly in a condition, Plat. Gorg. 461 D: day pot &y povoy dudat- 
Ts, ““if you will only take care of one point at my request, to 
oblige me.” 


_ (gg) Hence also we have the dative of the participles of verbs 
of wishing, &c. used after substantive verbs and those signifying 
motion, and the like; thus Hom. Od. 111. 228: ov« av éuwovye éXrr0- 
Hévp Ta yévorro, “those things would not happen to me hoping 
for them.”’ Herod. 1x. 46: 7dopuévoics nyiv of Noyos yeyovact, 
“the words have been said to us pleased (to our satisfaction).” 
Aristoph. Pax, 582: yaipe, yaip’, ws #rAOes nuiv acpévots, & pir- 
Tarn, ‘how glad we are to see you, our dearest goddess.” Soph. 
Cid. T. 1356: OéNovri xapot tobr’ av Av, “I too should wish for 
this.” Plat. Gorg. 448 D: ef avt@ yé cot Bovdopévm éotiv dro- 
xpiveo Oat, “if you would like to answer on your own account.” 


(hh) The dative of the recipient is used as an equivalent for 
the possessive genitive; thus Herod. vi. 103: 6 mpeaBSurepos rap 
Taiiwy TO Kivwrvt 2rncayopns jv, “ Stesagoras was the elder of 
Cimon’s sons.” 


(d) The Dative of Special Limitation. 


459 (aa) The dative is used by the best writers to denote 
the special and subjective limitation of an act to some particular 
person; in other words, it expresses that the act appeared under a 
special aspect as regarded from a certain point of view. Thus 
(Thucyd. 11. 101): 9 otparid cirov ovx elyev avt@, “the army 
had no provisions for him,” “he found that the army had no pro- 
visions, it presented itself to his mind under that aspect.” Id. 1. 6: 


& 
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ot mpeaBurepoe avtois Tay evdaidvwv ov modAvds xpovos émeidy 
NiTavas ALvois erravcavro hopodrres, “it is not long since they saw 
the old men of the wealthy class leave off wearing linen tunics.” 
Id. 1.101: ot Eidwres avrois awéornoay, “they experienced a 
revolt of the Helots.” Id. 111. 98, init.: wéype ot tokoras elyov ta 
BéAn avrtois, ‘as long as they found, or saw, that the archers had 
their arrows.” Id. v1.19: éwowep avrois ovTot of orditat amrjpay, 
“until they had got these men-at-arms started.” Imd. Ibid. 34: xal 
avtois Tov ywplov pnvoedous Gyros, “and as they found that the 
place was semicircular.” Plat. Resp. p. 343 a: & ye avTH ovde 
mpoRata ovdé rrowpéva yuyveones, ‘since she has the disgrace of 
finding that you cannot distinguish between the sheep and the shep- 
herd.” Soph Antig. 904: wal rot a’ éyo 'tlunoa Tots ppovoicw ev, 
“yet I did well to honour thee, as the wise would estimate the case.” 
We have two of these datives in the same sentence in Ausch. Agam. 
598: ele pavOavovrl cot topoiow épunvedow evirperras Royor, 
‘she has spoken her words, as far as you understand them, in 
@ manner suited to (which requires) clear interpreters;”’ cf. Pind. 
Ol. 11. 85: dwvavra cuveroiow, és 5é romav épunvéwy yarlfee, 
“with an intelligible utterance for the wise, but to the common 
herd they need interpreters.” 


(6b) This dative of special limitation is sometimes accompanied 
by ws. Thus Soph. Gd. C. 20: paxpav yap, ws yéporrt, mpov- 
oraAns oddy, “you have travelled onwards a long way for an old 
man,’ i.e. considered with special reference to the age of the 
wayfarer. Aj. 395: eEpeBos & haevvoratoy ws euoi, “() Erebus, 
most radiant, in regard to me in particular.” Antig. 1161: Kpéwy 
yap hv &nrwrds, ws euol, woré, “Creon was an enviable person 
formerly, as I judged the case.” 


(cc) This dative of limitation is regularly used when a defini- 
tion of place or time is given with reference to the circumstances 
or experiences of persons whose situation is defined. Thus Herod. 
11, 29: amo "EXedavrimns médos avw tovre avavrés éott ywplor, 
“to or for one going up from the city Elephantine it is a steep 
place.” Id. 1x. 41: os 5é evdexarn eyeyovee avtixarnpévoir ev 
TIAaralnos, “when to them, encamped opposite to one another at 
Plateea, the eleventh day had passed.’ And this subjective use of 
the dative may be extended to cases where the construction would 
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have admitted of the accusative. Thus in Thucyd. v. 111: roAXois 
yap mpoopwpévors Ett és ola dépovrat TO aioypdv Kadovpevoy érre- 
ordcato Euydopais avnxéorois mepireceiv, “in the case of many 
still foreseeing the tendency of their actions, that which is called 
dishonour has been an inducement to involve themselves in irre- 
mediable disasters.”’ 


(8) The Accusative. 


_ 460 The accusative signifies that the object referred to is con- 
sidered as the point towards which something is proceeding—that it 
is the end of the action or motion described, or the space traversed 
in such motion or direction. 


The accusative, thus defined, has the following applications in 
Greek syntax. It denotes (a) motion to an object; (3) distance in 
space; (c) duration in time; (d@) the immediate object of a trans- 
itive verb; (e) the more remote object of any verb, whether it has 
another accusative or not; (/) the accusative of cognate significa-~ 
tion, i.e. the secondary predication, by way of emphasis, of that 
which is already predicated by the verb itself; (g) an apposition to 
the object of the whole sentence; (A) the subject of the objective 
sentence, when this is expressed in the infinitive mood. These dif- 
ferent usages are illustrated by the following examples. 


(a) The Accusative of Motion. 


461 The use of the simple accusative to denote motion to a 
place is confined to the poets. An older and fuller form of this case 
was also employed to express the end or object of motion. This 
form had the affix -de, as 'Odvprovde, “to Olympus;’’ ofxade = 
otxovde, “‘ homewards ;” "A@nvate =’AOnvacde, “to Athens.” It is 
worthy of notice that this affix -8, as the numeral dvo= Fe, the 
particle d€, and the index of motion, corresponds to the three 
English particles, or rather three different modes of spelling the 
same particle, two, too, to. In ordinary Greek prose the object of 
motion is expressed by the accusative with some preposition, as eis, 
mpos, ert, &c. The following are examples of the simple accusative 
used as the case of motion to a place. Hom. Od. v. 55: Sre 8) rv 
viicov adixeto, jlev dppa péya atréos ixero; Soph. Cid. C. 643: 7/ 
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Sita xpytes; 7 Sdpous orelyew euovs; Eurip. Med. 7: Mndea 
-arupryous ys Erdevo’ "Iwrxias; Alc. 457: ee Suvalpav ce tréprras 
gaos; Ibid. 479: ypela ris ce Geccarav yOdva sréuret; More 
rarely the person or something personified is represented as the 
‘object of the motion in the accusative; as in Hom. Od. 1. 233: 
pnornpas adixero, “he came to the suitors ;’’ Eurip. Andr. 287: 
&Bav Ipiapiday, “I went to the son of Priam;” Hel. 613: sarép’ 
és ovpavdy arreyut, “I will go to my father unto heaven;’” Pind. 
Ol. 1.173: alvov &Ba xépos, “ satiety attacks praise.”’ 


(6) The Accusative of Extension. 


29 ¢¢ 


462 Here the accusative signifies “through the space,” “to 
the extent.or distance of.”” Thus Thucyd. 11. 5: daéyee 4 TAdraza 
Ttav OnBdov oradiovs éBdounxovra, ‘ Platea is distant from Thebes 
to the extent of seventy stades;’’ Hom. J/. xx111. 529: Xelaero 
Sovpés epwnv, “he was left the flight of a spear behind;” Pind. 
Pyth. 1v. 228: dpdyuiav oyife verrov yas, “he cut up the surface of 
the earth for a fathom; Thucyd. vi. 49: vavoraOuov Méyapa 
édn yphvat trovicbat, améyovra Xvpaxovedy ote wAovV ToAUY, 
ovte dddy, “he said they ought to make Megara a naval station, not 
far distant from Syracuse either by sea or by land.” 


(c) The Accusative of Duration. 


463 Here the accusative signifies “ through the time of.” Thus 
Dem. de Corona, p. 235, 22: xaOjvro év Maxedovla tpeis bdous 
pivas, “they remained in Macedonia three whole months;’” Xen. 
Anab. V. 8, § 24: rovds xivas Ttovs yanetrovs Tas yey nuépas bidéacr, 
tas 8 vixtas adiaor, “ they tie up the savage dogs throughout the 
day, but let them loose throughout the night.’’ And sometimes 
with ordinals, as Plat. Prot. 309 p: Tpwraydpas émrdedjunne 
tpirny 75 nuépay, “ Protagoras has been here now for three days 
complete,” i.e. “ throughout the third day.” 


(d) The Accusative of the Immediate Object. 


464 As the case of transition, the accusative is properly used 
to express the immediate object of transitive verbs, which are so 
called because their action passes on from the subject to an object. 
The manner in which this accusative of the immediate object per- 
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forms the functions of a secondary predicate has been illustrated 
above (435, (c)). In some languages (the Semitic, for example) 
the case denoting the object of the transitive verb is strengthened or 
indicated by a preposition signifying ‘‘ unto.” This, as we have 
just seen, is the full value of the Greek accusative; and when we 
Write AauBavw Thy acrida, we mean “ there is an act of taking on 
my part extending unto or as far as the shield.” How this view of 
the secondary predication involved in the accusative is a necessary 
result, if the verb is regarded as containing in itself a complete pri- 
mary predication, and how the accusative may express either quan- 
tity or quality, has been shown above (430, (aa)). Here it is only 
necessary to classify the verbs according as the accusative of quan- 
tity, with which they are construed, denotes the immediate or the 
secondary object of the act. 


All verbs take an accusative of the immediate object when its 
expression is necessary to complete the meaning which the verb is 
intended to convey in the particular instance, whether that meaning 
be the literal and primary meaning of the verb or not. Thus we 
have the accusative not only after such verbs as vuxdy, “ to conquer,” 
which may either dispense with an accusative, as Avodady 6 Pido- 
vos évixa, “‘ Diophon, the son of Philon, was the victor,” i.e. he 
conquered all competitors in certain games; or take an accusative of 
the antagonists who were overcome, as ot "EAAnves éviencay Tovs 
Ilépoas, ‘the Greeks conquered the Persians: but also after verbs, 
which, according to their primary signification, would take some 
other case, as éxoryvat, “to stand out of,” which should be con- 
strued with the genitive of ablation, but which, in its assumed or 
inferential sense ‘to avoid,’’ takes the accusative of the immediate 


object, as exorjvas xivduvov, “to avoid danger’’ (above, 430, (5)). 


Similarly tumreaOat, “to beat oneself, as a mark of mourning,” in 
its secondary sense ‘I bewail,’’ may have the accusative of the 
person bewailed (Herod. 11. 132). And Sopudopeiv, “to carry a 


spear, in the sense “to guard,” may have the accusative of the 
person guarded (Thucyd. 1. 130). 


(ec) The Accusative of the more Remote Object. 


465 The construction of a verb with an accusative of the more 
remote object is resolvable into two distinct usages (aa) when the 





= 
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verb, in its transitive use, takes two accusatives, one of which de- 
notes the immediate, and the other the remote object of the action, 
so that when the verb becomes passive, the latter alone is retained ; 
(66) when we have in the active the oyna xa drov Kal pépos 
(above, 407, (e)), so that the accusative denoting the part is alone 
retained in the construction with the passive verb. 


(aa) We may place two accusatives after the same transitive 
verb when we wish to express that a nearer, as well as a more 
remote object—a person as well as a thing—is affected by the 
action of the verb; thus, @nB8aious ypnuata prncay (Thucyd. I. 
27), 1. e. rogabant—quos? Thebeos—quid? pecuniam: so that either 
Ypnpata-yrncay or @nBaious-7Tycay, constitute a single transitive 
verb. Similarly rods coNeplous tTHy vady atrertepnxapev— i. e. 
“we have deprived—whom?—the enemies—of what ?—the ship.” 


To this class we may refer verbs of naming, choosing, appoint- 
ing, teaching, asking, clothing, depriving, speaking and acting well 
or ill, &c. The second accusative often appears as a tertiary predi- 
cate, or an apposition, or a representative in the oblique case of the 
primary predication with some of these verbs; compare IlepuxAns 
npéOn orpariyds (418) with 6 Kipos rév TwB8pvay arédeke orpa- 
THYOV. 

If such sentences are expressed by a passive verb, the accusa- 
tive of the person becomes the nominative; but the thing is still 
expressed by the accusative; as of qrodéusoe THY vaiy adnpéPncay, 
“the enemy were deprived of their ship.” 


(6b) We have already seen (407, (c)) that a word denoting the 
part may be placed in apposition to the word denoting the totality. 
And this appears in a particular application when a verb of distri- 
bution (as Siaspety, réuvew, véuew, Svavéwerv, SacacOar) is followed 
by two accusatives, one denoting the totality, and the other the 
number of parts into which it is divided, as Herod. vi. 121: rtpeis 
poipas Sacapevos travra Tov mélov otparor, “ having divided all his 
land forces into three parts.” The former usage is very often ex~ 
pressed in the passive, and then the accusative of the part alone 
remains to denote the more remote object; as Demosth. de Corona, 
p- 247, 11: édpmv roy Dirsrmov tov opOarpov exxexoppévov, Thy 
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Rely KaTeayora, THY yelpa, Td oKédos TreTnpwpévoy, “they saw 
Philip with his eye knocked out, with his collar-bone broken, with 
his hand and leg mutilated.” 


(f) The Accusative of Cognate Signification. 


466 Verbs, whether active, neuter, or passive, may have after 
them an accusative of a cognate signification: this is called the 
Jigura etymologica ; a8 adpas aparat qmatoly avocwratas (Eurip. 
Phan. 65), i.e. ‘he utters imprecations against his children to the 
extent of the most impious imprecations.” The examples of this 
construction are innumerable (see Lobeck, Paralip. pp. 498—538). 
The following are a few specimens: xwduvevow TodTov Tdv Kivduvoy, 
‘“‘T shall be endangered in (incur) this danger ;”’ rAnynv mémAnypas 
xaprépay, ‘I am smitten to the extent of (I have received) a severe 
blow;’’ Biov Bidvas or Siv, “to live (to pass) a life; @avarov azo- 
Paveiv, “ todie (to undergo) thedeath;’ dpxov opvivat, “‘to swear (take) 
an oath ;”’ aloypovs poBous hoPoivrat xal aicypa Oapin Gappodvor, 
‘they fear (are subject to) disgraceful fears, and are confident to the 
extent of (are inspired with) disgraceful confidences ;”’ éwot dénoiy 
twa loxupav édenOn, “he implored me with a most urgent suppli- 
cation,” and so forth. In English we generally substitute some 
other verb, and retain the specific value of the secondary predicate 
only, as in the second translation given in the above instances. It 
will generally be observed that the accusative in the figura ety- 
mologica has either an epithet, or is used in a special meaning. 
The examples already given illustrate the former case, and the ad- 
jective alone is often used with an implication of the cognate accu- 
sative; thus we have Qvew ta ‘Hpaxrera, Sia8atnpia, owripia, 
evaryyéda, yevéOdua, and the like, when the accusative approximates 
to a predication of manner (above, 430, (aa)). Similarly, we have 
not only vixdv vavpaylay, “ to conquer in a sea-fight ;” vexay muy- 
penv Kai madny, “to conquer in boxing and wrestling ;” but vexav 
"Oruvpria, via, ta MavaOnvara, “to conquer at the Olympian, 
Pythian, Isthmian games, at the Panathenaic festival,” and the 
like. In Pind. Ol. vit. 81, we have év IcOu@ terpaxis evrvyéwr, 
Nepéa 7’ GAXav én’ adrXag, scil. vixav or evtuxlav evrvyéwv. On the 
other hand, in such phrases as Popov dépewv, troumrny méumew, pu- 
Aaxds durdrrew, apyiv apxew, &c. the words ¢dépov, mori, 
dudaxds, apynv are not used in the primary sense of the verbs from 
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which they are derived, but signify respectively “ tribute,” ‘‘a pro- 
cession,” ‘“‘a watch,” ‘‘a magistracy or office.” 


Obs. The use of the accusative as a secondary predicate is of very 
wide extent. Thus we have not only the figura etymologica péyav 
Opxov opvups, “I swear a great oath,” but ovvupé twa or ry, “I swear by 
somebody or something;” whence we have the formule of adjuration ; 
ov tov “OAvprov, “no (I appeal on oath to) Olympus,” and especially 
with the particles yc, in negative, and v7 or vat pa, in positive oaths; as 
pa Ala, ov pa Aia, vy Ala, vai pa Ata. There are also a great many 
cases in which the use of the accusative is merely adverbial, as in the 
following phrases : radia, “for the rest;” to fdprray, to dAov, “in gene- 
ral;” rovvavriov, ravavria, may rovvavriov, “on the contrary, quite the 
reverse;” ro éi riva, to éri odas elvar, “as far as regards a certain per- 
son, a8 far as they themselves are concerned ;” Oéus y' elva, “in accord- 
ance with justice at least,” Soph. @d. Col. 1191 (where O¢us is inde- 
clinable); ro xara riva, “in what concerns a certain person;” ro Aouror, 
“for the future;” and similarly torepov, ro torepov, mporepov, mpurov, 
Sevrepov, tpirov, &c.; modAa, “often ;” ra moda, “for the most part ;” 
To teAevraiov, “at last,” similarly ro réAos; apxyv (Plato, Gorg. 478 c) 
and tyVv apy (Ibid.), “at all;” ro row AnpooOévous, “as Demosthenes 
says ;” mv wpay, “at the time;” xatpoy, “at the right time;” yap, “ for 
the sake of,” with possessives, éunv yapw, “for my sake,” &c.; rpopacw, 
“in pretence ;” Swpedv, wpoixa, “in vain;’ ri, “why?” and rpovoy in 
various combinations, as cv tporov, tiva tporov; mavra Tporov, TovToV 
Tov TpoTov ; wavra Tavra, “in all these respects” (Plato, Theatet. p. 202 c); 
macay Téxvay, “in every art” (Pind. Ol. vir. 51); macav opyav, “with all 
his best efforts” (Id. [sthm. 1. 41); ayporepa, “in both ways,” sometimes 
followed by -re xai; dixyv, “after the exact equivalent ;’ tiv evOetay, ryv 
TaxioTyV, paxpay, aAAnv cai aAAnv, and other combinations with reference 
to odcy implied; axpyv, “in a moment, directly, even now, still;” and a 
number of other similar usages. 


(g) The Accusative in Apposition to the whole Sentence. 


467 An accusative is sometimes put in apposition to the object 
of a sentence, just as the nominative stands in apposition to the 
general predication (above, 407, (A)); thus we have Eurip. Orest. 
1103: ‘EnXévnv xravopev, Meveréw dAvtrnv mixpav, “let us kill 
Helen, to grieve Menelaus,” or “‘ which will be an affliction to Mene- 
laus.”’ Asch. Agam. 233: érdn Ournp yevérOas Ovyatpos, Trodepav 
apuyay, “he brought himself to become the sacrificer of his daugh- 
ter, as a help for the warfare ;’’ Hom. Jl. 1v. 196: dv Tus oiorevoas 
éBarev...7@ ev Kréos, dupe Se aévO0s, “ whom some one has shot, 
& result which will procure him glory, as it is an affliction to us.” 
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Sometimes this apposition refers to a suppressed figura etymolo- 
gica ; thus Eurip. El. 231: evdarpovoins, picOdv ndiorov rover, is 
equivalent to evdatpovolns evdaroviav, p. 7%. 7., 1.e. “may you 
enjoy the happiness, which is the sweetest reward of toils.” Simi- 
larly Hel. 77: amoXavoww eixods Eaves dv Avs xépns, is equivalent 
to €Baves dv Oavaror, a. éi., i.e. “ you would have incurred death as 
the fruit of your resemblance to the daughter of Zeus.” 


(hk) The Accusative as Subject of the Infinitive. 


468 If a verb in the infinitive mood is dependent on another 
verb, and if its subject is not that of the main verb, what would 
otherwise be the nominative, as the subject of the proposition, is 
turned into the accusative, as the secondary predication of the main 
verb. Thus, from éxeivos orparnyet, “that other man is general,” 
we have, in the objective sentence, épn éexetvov orparnyeiv, “ he said 
that the other man was general.”” This is one form of the objective 
sentence, and will be more fully explained in its proper place. 


Contrasted Meanings of the Oblique Cases. 


469 From the separate examination of the oblique cases, the 
student may derive brief rules respecting their distinctive signi- 
fications : 


The genitive denotes motion from a place. 


The dative — _ rest ina place. 
The accusative — motion éo a place. 
And 
The genitive implies separation. 
The dative — conjunction. 
The accusative — approach with a view to conjunction. 


These differences of meaning appear most clearly in the con- 
struction of the cases with prepositions. 


§ VIII. Secondary Predicates. (b) Supplement to the Cases. 
(b,) Prepositions, 


470 The prepositions, usually so called, are pronominal ad- 
verbs indicating place with reference to some object, which is 
regularly expressed in an oblique case—the genitive, dative, or 
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accusative—and in direct apposition to the adverb. Some pre- 
positions admit of only one case in this apposition; some admit 
two; others may be construed with any one of the three cases. 
When placed after the noun to which they refer, the prepositions, 
with the exception of ava, receive an accent, if proclitic (above, 54), 
or become paroxytone if oxytone. 


471 The prepositions which admit the genitive only are avvi, 
amo, éx or é& and po. 

Those which admit the dative only are év and avy (Evy). 

And eis admits only the accusative. 


472 The following are prefixed to the genitive and accusative: 
Sud, Kata, vrrép. 
The dattve or accusative may follow ava. 


473 The following may be accompanied by any one of the 
three cases: api, érl, pera, apd, mrepi, pos and vio. 


(2) Prepositions with the Genitive. ’Avri and mpd. 


474 ‘Avri and apo signify “on behalf of,” “in front of,” 
“instead of,” “for the sake of;” the only difference between them 
being this, avré signifies ‘“‘in loco guodam, qui ex adverso stat,” 
whereas zrpo is more general, and denotes ‘‘ quodcunque ante oculos 
est.’ The genitive obviously expresses relation. The following 
examples will show the various applications of these nearly syno- 
nymous prepositions : 


(a) *Avré. 


(aa) The primary meaning is “in the place which is oppo- 
site.’ There is no undoubted example of this use; for in the 
passages, in which it occurs, the last vowel is elided, and it is quite 
probable that the word intended is not avri but dyra, and this is 
indicated by the accent in the ordinary editions. See Hom. J. 
vill. 233, xv. 415; Od. 1v. 115; Hesiod, O. et D. 725. The last 
of these passages, however, has avr’ neAlovo Terpaypévos, and if we 
compare the adjective ayrj\os, “opposite to the sun, over against 
the sun”’ (Aisch. Agam. 530; Soph. Ay. 805), which is admitted 
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to contain avri, we may, if we please, read avr/ for dvra in the 
other passages. 


(bb) The most common meaning of avri is “instead of;”” as 
in Soph. .4j. 439: ov« dv tis ait’ Euapwev adros avr’ uod, “no 
other person would have taken them instead of me.”’ 


(cc) Hence it denotes an equivalent or something which may 
take the place of an object; as in Hom. Jl. 1x. 116: dvrt vod 
Nady éorl, “he is worth, is equivalent to, many of the common 
people.” Demosth. Olynth. 1. init.: avril qro\rAav ypnuator, “in 
exchange for much money.” 


(dd) It signifies ‘‘on account of,” especially with the relative, 
as in Soph. Ant. 237: ri 8 dorw av& od ryvd eyes abupiay; 
‘“‘what is it, on account of which you feel this despondency ?” 
And av6’ dv very often stands for avr) rovrwy drt (402, Obs. 1), as 
in Lys. in Agorat. § 76: av@ adv érolncev,.“ because he did it,” cf. 
Xen. Hell. 11. 4, § 17, 1v. 8,§ 6; Isocr. Hel. Enc. p. 212. 


(b) IIpo. 


(aa) The primary meaning is “in some place which is oppo- 
site ;'’ asin Thucyd. v.11: rov BpacBav Snuocia Cbaav ev rH 
TONEL TPO THS Viv aryopas ovens, “they buried Brasidas in the city 
before the forum as it now is.” Similarly wpo trav ofpOadpav 
(A&sch. Fals. Leg. p.47,41), just as we have avr’ ofOadpav (Hom. 
Od. tv. 115). : 


(66) From this meaning of priority in place, apd passes on to 
denote anteriority in time, which is the meaning of the Latin ante, 
as in Plat. Leg. p. 643 D: mpd tav Tlepouxdy déxa éreot, ‘ten 
years before the Persian war.” 


(cc) It conveys the idea of preference, a8 in Pind. Pyth. 1v. 140: 
xépdos aiviicas mpd Sixas Sédov, “to praise deceitful gain in prefer- 
ence to justice.” And with a comparative, a8 in Herod. 1. 62: 
olaw 7 Tupavvls mpd édevOepins dotracrérepor, “ to whom tyranny is 
more welcome than freedom.” Hence the phrase mpd 7roAXoi 
qoveta Oat, “to estimate a thing more than much, to set a very high 
value on it.” 
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(dd) It sometimes signifies “on behalf of,” i.e. taking the 
person of, as in another use of avri; thus in Herod. viir. 74: apo 
yapas Sopiardrou payerOar, “to fight on behalf of a country 
captured by the spear.” 1x. 72: apo tas ‘EdAdbos arrobvjoxe, 
‘he dies for (on behalf of) Hellas.” 


"Amro and é. 


475 ’Arrd, in epic Greek dal, and é« (é£) are followed by a 
genitive of ablation. The latter answers to the Latin ez, the 
former to the Latin ad, as well in origin as in signification. Thus, 

éToluns 70n THS oTpaTias ovens Ex Te THS Kepxvpas nat aro 
THs nelpov (Thucyd. vil. 33), 

i.e. ‘an army being now ready out of Corcyra and from the 
mainlaid.” 

Obs. Although azo, ab, signify motion from the surface of an object 
(extrinsecus), and é§, ex, motion from within an object (intrinsecus), it 
may be a matter of indifference which of the two we use: compare Thu- 
cyd. Iv. 38: StarAevoas avrois aro Tav é€x TAS Yrelpov AaxeSatpoviwy aynp 
ampyyeArey, with Aisch. Pers. 355: avip yap "EdAnv é€ "AGyvatwy orparot 
MOuv Ack. And we have them both together in Thucyd. 1. 124, § 3: &x 
rodguov pév—ad jovxias 5é—, where the difference in meaning is scarcely 
perceptible; and as denoting the grounds of an inference in Thucyd. rv. 
126, § 3: pabetv xpy e& dv mporyuricbe Tots Maxedoow avrav, kai ad’ ov 
éyw eixalw «.7.A., where é€ denotes the experience, and amd the testi- 
monies, which are more external. 


In detail the following are the usages of azré and é£: 


_ (a) ‘Azo denotes removal or procession from some object or 
point, (aa) as separation in space; (6b) as subsequence in time; 
(cc) as the effect of a cause; (dd) as the derivation from some 
source. 


(aa) Herod. 111. 75: dayne éwurov él xeharnv déperOas amo 
Tov mupyou caro, “he let himself go so as to be carried down 
head-first from the tower.” Hom. J/. xv. 386: payovto of pev ad’ 
irmov, ot & amo vnwv, “they fought some from horses,” i.e. on 
horseback, ‘“ others from ships,” i.e. on the decks of the ships. 
So also of the order of things, Herod. 111. 75: dp&ayevos ame 
"Ayaipéveos, “beginning from (with) Achemenes.” 

(6b) Herod. 1. 82: dao rovrouv Tov ypévov, “from (i.e. after) 
this time.” Thucyd. vit. 43: dard rod wpadrov drvov, “after the 
first sleep.” 
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(cc) Thucyd. 1. 17: érpdy@n am’ avrav ovdey éepyoy att- 
Noyov, “no considerable achievement was effected by them.” 

(dd) Aristoph. Plut. 377: éyo cou Toit’ amd cpixpod mdvu 
€0édw Svatrpatas, ‘I am willing to effect this for you at (from the 
store of) a trifling expence’’ (cf. Thucyd. viul. 87: am’ éracodvov 
mpagtas. Arist. Eg. 535: azo opixpas Samavns). Herod. 111. 50: 
amo TaTpos Kal pntpos THS avris, “ from (derived from) the same 
father and mother.”’ Whence Herod. 1.173: s«adéovot amd trav 
pntépwv éwurous, Kai ovy! aid Tay Tratépwr, “they call themselves 
after (as derived from) their mother, and not after their father.” 
Hence we have a number of adverbial phrases, as a6 tod ddoxn- 
tov, “on a sudden ;’’ azo rradawi, “of old;” aid maidds, “ from 
a child’’ (from childhood); ad yAwoons, “ orally ;" amd tis 
tons, “on fair terms;’’ ov« amo tpérov (where some read d7ro), 
“not amiss,’ and so forth. 


(5) “Ex (€&) denotes removal or procession from out of some- 
thing; (aa) as separation in space; (bb) as subsequence in time; 
(cc) as the effect or consequence of a cause or agency; (dd) as part 
of a whole; (ce) as the derivation from some source. 


(aa) Herod. 1. 24: opyaobas ex Tapavros, “to set out from 
Tarentum.”’ So also of the order of things, as in the phrase yi 
é yns, “one land after another,’ from which we find also yjv 
po Ys. 

(6b) Herod. vir. 59: && exeivou rod ypovov, “ after that time.”’ 
Id. vitl. 12: &« ris vaupayias, “after the sea-fight.” Eurip. Hec. 
55: é« tupavuixav Soper, “after having lived in a royal palace.”’ 

(cc) Xen. Hell. 111.1,§6: Anpapare 7 ywpa Sapov é« Bace- 
déws €560n, “the country was given to Demaratus by the king 
as a present.” 


(dd) Soph. Trach. 734: é« tpidv &y av eidounv, “I would 
have chosen one thing out of (as a part of) three.” 


(ee) Athen. xi. p. 483: aivovow é« xepapéwv trornplor, 
“they drink out of earthen cups.” 


Hence we have a number of adverbial phrases, as éx -veupds, “in 
close fight;”’ €& ampocdox7jrov, “unexpectedly ;” éx arodds, “ hard-a- 
foot, i.e. immediately ;"’ é« Bias, “by force;”’ éx pntpés, “by the 
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mother’s side;”’ é« tov wpodavous, “openly ;"’ é« Te» wapovrep, 
‘‘ as far as the circumstances allow,’ and so forth. 
(8) Prepositions with the Dative. 'Ev and ovp. 

476 Ev and ov (fy) agree in origin and signification with 
the Latin tn and cum, with this proviso, that instead of en with the 
accusative, the Greeks employ the longer form eis = és ;_ for which 
see the next section. "Ev signifies inclusion ; ovy conjunction; as 
the following passage shows: 

Kadpeiwv ayol yarxéors abpoar aovv brrows Spapor, 

éy yept 5 "Audetpiwv xodeov yupvoy Twaccwv dacyavoy 

ixero (Pind. Nem. 1. 51, 52), 
i.e. the érAa, properly the shields, were by their stdes, but Am- 
phitryon had his naked sword included or grasped in his hand. 
It might be necessary, however, to oppose the é7rAov or shield to 
another piece of defensive armour, which was still more closely 
combined with the wearer, and thus Sophocles says (Anétg. 115) : 
moray pel Srrrowv, Ev & imroxopow KopvOeco.w, “with many 
shields by thetr sides, as an accompaniment, and with many helmets, 
as a part of them, on their heads.’ As the double-flute was fast- 
ened round the head with a mouth-piece, we find in Pindar, Ol. 
v.19: &pyouas Avdlois amvwv év avnrois, “I come calling thee 
with Lydian pipes.” 


The following are the chief idiomatic usages of é& and fu: 


(a) “Ev denotes continuance or fixity in time (aa) or space (bd) ; 
when used with persons it signifies presence in the same loca- 
lity (like the Latin coram) (cc), and'when applied to things, it 
indicates the instrumental adjunct (dd). 


Thus we have (aa) Plat. Phed. 58 B: év rpiow npépass. 
fésch. Agam. 537: év wodrA@ ypovm. Thucyd. 1. 5, 11.138: & 
eipnvn, év oovéais, “during the continuance of the peace or the 
truce; and such phrases as ev tovrw, “meanwhile;” & @, 
“whilst;” év ro aur, “at the same time,” &c. 


(bb) Aisch. Choéph. 643: ris Evdov ev Sopors; Hum. 18: ee 
pavriy ev Opovors. Soph. Trach. 800: ev péowm oxadher Oévres. 
And very frequently with the genitive of the person whose house or 


we 
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other locality is intended; as Plat. Protag. 320 a: év ’Apidpovos 
érraideve, ‘‘he taught in the house of Ariphron,”’ and especially ev 
“Adov, “in the mansions of Hades.’ The applications of this 
local use are innumerable. 


(cc) Demosth. xb. 3: év vpiv weipacopar tev Sixaiwy tvyeiv, 
‘‘T will endeavour to obtain justice in your court, before you.” 
Thucyd. 11. 36: paxpryopety év ciddow ov Bovdopevos, ‘‘ not wish- 
ing to make a long speech before you, when you know all about 
the subject.” 


(dd) Xen. Cyrop. 1. 6,§ 2: bre ot Oeoi ce evpevads rréutroves, 
rai év tepois SpAov xad év ovpaviots onueiots. Hence such phrases 
as éy odOarpois opav, &c. 


(6) vv denotes close connexion (aa) in time and (6) in cir- 
cumstances. 


(aa) Xen. Cyrop. vul. 7, § 6: ovv TO ypove mpoidvre ael 
cuvavéavopevny éervyvyvwoKey eddxovy Kal éuny Suva. 


(6b) Id. Ibid. § 13: 9 trav pirwv xrjois Eat ovdapas ovv 
TH Bia, adrol warXov ovy TH evepryecia. Hence such plirases as ovy 
Ge, “with the help of God ;” ovv r@ vou, “in accordance with 
the law ;”’ ovv tim payxeoOar, “to fight on one’s side,” &c. 

There are many adverbial phrases with év and av», as év pépes, 
“in turn” (vicissim); év rayet or ody taxet, “quickly,” &ec. 


(y) Preposition with the Accusative. Eis. 


477 ’Ev and és or eds = év-s! really do not differ more than éx 
and é£ = éx-s, mpé and mpdés. But this -s affixed conveys a more 
decided expression of motion. Eis signifies ad or in (cum accus.) 
i.e. “to” or “into; as 

eis Dwxéas ws mpos cuppayous érropevero 
(Demosth. Philip. 111. p. 113, § 16). 

Here it will be observed that eis Dwxéas, strictly speaking, 

designates the name of the country, whereas ws mpds cuppayous 


1 In the poets és and els are interchanged ad libitum to suit the metre ; but és is 
more common in epic and lyric, and ¢/s in Attic poetry. These forms appear some- 
what arbitrarily in prose also. 
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is a personal reference: from which mode of speaking arose the 
use of ws alone with names of persons, in nearly the same sense as 
eis with names of things; e.g. mpéoBews rémoppev ws Baciréa for 
as mpos Baotdéa (Demosth. Philip. 1. p. 54, § 55). 

Idiomatically ec is used to express any extension or direction. 
Thus it means (aa) “with respect to,” as Eurip. Electr. 29: és pep 
yap avdpa oxy ely’ ohwdora, “ with respect to the death of her 
husband she had a pretext;”’ (6b) “‘ with a view to,” as Soph. 
Phil. 111: és xépd0s ti Spav, “to do something with a view to 
advantage ;”” (cc) “to the amount of,” as EuveBorOncav eis elxoor 
padsora, “they came to their aid to the amount of about twenty.” 
And similarly of time, as ets évlavroy, “to the amount of a year,” 
“for a year;” eis THy Tpirny Spay, “up to the third hour;” #xere 
eis THY TpLlaxoorny nuépay, “ye have come by the thirtieth day.” 

There are many adverbial phrases with eis, as eis xaspov or 
eis xanédy, “opportunely ;’’ eis varepBoAny, ‘to excess ;” és TéXaz, 
“at last,’’ &c. 

Pindar sometimes uses for eis the shorter form év; as 


apuenpev ev xotddredov varros Oeot (Pyth. Vv. 37). 


(5) Prepositions with the Genitive and Accusative. Axa. 


478 Aca denotes separation or disjunction. With the genitive 
of ablation, therefore, dca signifies that something is done “through 
and out of;’’ with the accusative of motion and reference, that it is 
done “through, and towards, or with reference to,” i.e. “along of” 
or “on account of.” Thus, 


(a) With the genitive da signifies “through,” as in Herod. 
VII. 3: waons SveEeAOav ris Evporns. 


(6) With the accusative dca signifies ‘on account of,” as in 
Soph. Gd. Col. 1129: éyw yap ayw Sta oe rove adrov Bporav. 


The student will find it easiest to recollect that dca with the 
genitive corresponds to per, with the accusative to propter, as in 
the following example, where they both occur together, Arist. Eth. 
Nic. tv. 18, § 16: ai ydp Suvacreta nat 6 wrovros Sua THY TenY 
(propter honorem) éorw aiperd* ot yotv éyovres avta tipacbas 
d:’ avréy (per ea) BovNovras. But in Homer, Pindar, and other 
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poets, dca with the accusative sometimes signifies per, with this 
proviso, that it answers to the question quo? “whither?” and not, 
as with the genitive, to the question unde? “whence?” so that the 
meaning is rather “along’’ than ‘“‘through;” e.g. 8a évriov 
xipa éropevoas éuay avacoay (Eurip. Hippol. 762). 

The special idiomatic usages of dca are generally confined to 
its construction with the genitive. Thus it signifies 


(aa) An interval in space or time; as in Thucyd. 11. 29, § 3: 
8:a tocovrov, ‘at such a distance ;’’ Isocr. Archidamus, p. 121 B: 
tavrny Sia Tetpaxociwy érav pédrovat xatoixivew, “they are going 
to colonise it after a lapse of 400 years.” Thucyd. ur. 21, § 3: 
Sia Séxa éerradfewy mipyot, “there were towers at intervals of ten 
embrasures each.” 


(6d) An instrument or means, as something intervening ; thus in 
Herod. vit. 203: of "EXAnves érrexadécavro Aéyovres 80 ayyédwy, 
‘“‘the Greeks called upon them, speaking by means of messengers.” 
Plat. Phad. p.834: amarns peory 7 Sta Tov oppatov oxéyes, “ the 
inquiring by means of the eyes is full of deceit” (see above, 457, 
(aa)). To this use we must refer the phrases dva yepov eyev, 
“to have in hand;” Sa orépvwy or Sa ppevay éyevv, “to have 
in one’s heart;” 8d olerov AaBeiv or Exe, “to hold in compas- 
sion;” dia aidods dup’ eye, “to look ashamed,” &c. 


(cc) The full extent of a procedure, generally with verbs of 
motion; as dua wayns édOeiv, “to go to the length of fighting ;” 
da Gidias iévas, “to go all the length of friendship;” &.’ &Opas 
yiyvecOa, “to get to the extent of animosity;” ota fdoBov ép- 
xerGar, ‘to go the whole length of fear, to be thoroughly afraid ;” 
dia yAdoons iévat, “to go the length of speaking.” Whence 
in the poets we have further applications of this phraseology, as in 
Pindar, Isthm. 111.17: Suéorecyov wAovTou TeTpaoptay Trovots, ‘ they 
went so far in wealth as to keep four-horsed chariots.” 


There are many adverbial uses of ca, as Sua tayous, “swiftly ;” 
Sia téXous, “completely ;” Sa aavrés, “entirely ;” 8: evzrerelas, 
“easily,” &c. 

Kara. 


479 Kara with the genitive denotes vertical motion or direc- 
tion; with the accusative, it signifies horizontal motion or direction. 
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(a) Hom. Jl. 1. 44: By Se xar’ Ovrvprroto Kapnvev yeoopevos 
xnp, “he went down from the summits of Olympus, enraged in 
his heart.”’ 


(6) Thucyd. tv. 126: xara moéas To eiypuyov évdeixvuvras, 
“they display their courage by following at their heels.” (For the 
difference of cata woda and trapa mdéda see below, 485.) 


Thus of xata yOdva are the living (Eunp. Htppol. 452), but 
6 xata xOovds (Soph. Antig. 24) is the dead. In composition with 
xata a verb governs the genitive if the action comes down upon 
the object, but the accusative if the action merely follows the object 
in its own line of motion. Hence xara with the genitive is some- 
times rendered “against,” and «xara with the accusative, “in ac- 
cordance with.’ In the former signification, xara is opposed to 
ava; in the latter there is but little difference in their use. 


The following are the chief idiomatic significations of xara. 


(aa) With the genitive we have xara oxorod tofevew, “to 
shoot at a mark ;” xara xoppns Ture, “to smite on the cheek ;”’ 
kata Twos eitreiy, “to speak against some one;” durivar xa 
iep@v, Kata THS Kepadns Tod traidds, “to swear by (down upon) 
the sacred objects, by the head of the child;” 1d xa8’ vay éyxajuor, 
“the eulogium upon you,” &c. 


(bb) With the accusative we have ta xata Ilavoaviay nat 
@eutoroxdéa, “the circumstances concerning Pausanias and The- 
mistocles ;" xara ta pérpa, “in accordance with the measures” 
(opposed to rapa Ta pérpa) ; ata Toy axpi8A Adyov, “in accordance 
with the strict argument ;” «a6 &a, “one by one;"’ xata modes, 
“city by city;” xa nyépav, “day by day” (but wel? nuépav, “in 
the day-time’); xat’ avOpwrov dpoveiv, “tothink like a man;” 
ov cata MiOpadarny, “not according to the standard of Mithra- 
dates ;"" xara orparov, “in the army;” cata Poxalny modu, “in 
a line with, near or off, the city Phocssa;’’ xara rdv modepnov, “at 
the time of the war;” cata é€nxovra érn, “about sixty years;” 
nal érra rod ’Bonov (Aristoph. Av. 1079), “at the rate of seven 
for the obol;” xara zrevrnxovra taXavra (Aristoph. Vesp. 681), 
‘by fifty talents at a time.” 
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There are many adverbial phrases with cata, a8 Kata povas, 
‘“alone;” xatd poipav, “properly;” al’ novylay, “quietly ;” 
Kata pépos, “in tum;’ xatd «patos, “by main force;” xara 
opixpoy, ‘by little and little.” 


‘Trrép. 


480 ‘Y-rép—which is connected with tepi, and appears as 
the comparative degree of ¥-rré—designates the apex of the com- 
pass; whereas zrepi denotes the circle described. If the genitive 
follows, vzrép signifies super relatively, i.e. “over” some object ; 
but if the accusative accompanies it, the meaning is ultra, with 
motion implied, i.e. ‘“‘ beyond” some object. Thus, 


(2) Pind. Nem. vu. 65: ’Ayasds ayjp “lovias varép ados 
ovxéwy, “an Achewan dwelling above (on the shore of) the Ionian 
sea.” Thucyd. 1.46: dors 5¢ Asyunv Kab words virép avTod amd 
Oadacons, ‘there is a harbour and a city above it (on its shore) 
away from the sea.” Plat. Tim. 38 D: 6 Oeds €Onxev AMLOY Eis TOV 


Sevrepoy varép yns, ‘God placed the sun in the second orbit above 
the earth.” 


(5) Plat. Leg. 855, init.: tods dAXous wapadevypa ovncer yevd- 
pevos axdens Kal tmép tors THs yapas Spous adanobeis, “he 
will benefit the others as an example by being disgraced and 
hurried out of sight beyond the boundaries of the country.” Hence 
very commonly to denote excess in capacity, measure and number ; 
as Dem. p. 536, penult.: wavla éotly virép Sivapiy re rroveiy, “it 18 
madness to do anything beyond one’s power.’ Plat. Leg. 839 D: 
umép dvOpwror, “beyond the power of man.” Herod. v. 64: virép 
Ta Teacapaxovra érn, “more than forty years.” Hom. Od. I. 34: 
virép pdpoy, “against destiny ;"’ and since past time is regarded as 
above (see ézi), we have Plat. Tim. 230: vmrép tiv POopay, “‘ be- 
fore, earlier than, beyond the destruction (going backwards and 
upwards in time).” 

As the protecting champion fought over, as well as before his 
friend, we find both vzép and wpé, with the genitive, in the sense 
“fon behalf of; as in Eurip. Alcest. 690: un Ovjoy’ virép rovd 
avdpos, ov’ éya) wrpd cov. But there is an implication of hostility 
in the use of umép with the accusative; thus, virép ayrdaxiay, 
Pind. Isthm. vy. 29. Sometimes vrép corresponds in meaning to the 

65 
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cognate zrepi, as in Herod. 11.123: ra rXAeyopeva UIrép éxdoTteav. 
It stands in a certain parallelism to cudé/ and x«v«A@ in Soph. 
Antig. 117: 

otras & uép pera0pwv dove- 

caow audiyavoy KUKXNw 


NOyyais, KT. Dr. 
(e) Preposition with the Dative and Accusative. ‘Ava. 


481 "Ava with the dative is nearly equivalent to vép with 
the genitive, or éwé with the dative, i.e. it means super, “ up-on ;” 
as 

evde, ava oxamtp Avs aierds (Pind. Pyth. 1. 6). 

But this usage is confined to the poets. 


With the accusative, ava signifies sursum per, “up-to” or 
* up-by ;"’ as | 
avéBawe MenravOios aimdnos alyay 
és Oarapous "Odvanos ava payas peyapoto 
(Hom. Od. xx. 142). 

The student must remark the constant antithesis or parallelism 
of the correlatives avd and «ata, which appear as equivalent 
particles under the shortened forms dy and xéy (below, 501). We 
may represent the force of these prepositions by either of the 
following forms: | 

rs KATA -<— 


a. —e ava 
T3 
Thus avd, cara may signify “backwards and forwards,” “hither 
and thither’ (ultro, cttroque); avw, xatw, “up and down” (sursum, 
deorsum); xara implies affirmation, dva, negation; xata signifies 
progress, ava, retrogression, and so forth. But sometimes it seems 
a matter of indifference which of these prepositions we employ. 
Thus we might say, rods dptous wwXeiv cat’ dBoXov or ay’ nyso- 
Bonaia, ‘to sell the loaves at an obol’’ or “half an obol apiece ;” 
ava xpatos, “up to the full amount of his strength,” i.e. “with all 
his might” (wera araons orrovdys, Suidas), or xara Sdvayuwy, “accord- 
ing to his power;” avd mévte or xa Gra, “by fives or by 
sevens ;” and coxedacOnoay ava Tas ménres, “they were scattered 


Ss 
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up and down the cities,” or «ata monets StexpiOncav, “they sepa- 
rated to their respective cities.’”’ The following idioms deserve 
notice: ava wacav tHv npépay, “all the day,” but ava racay 7pé- 
pav, “day by day;” ava wacay ynv xal Oadartav eipnvn éorat, 
“there shall be peace throughout all the land and sea;”’ ava pépos, 
“in turn ;” avd oropa éywv, “speaking of, having in the mouth” 
(Zl, 11.250; Eurip. Electr. 80); similarly ava cropa elvai tive (Lu- 
cian, Navig. 43); ava Adbyov, “ proportionally,” whence avd tov 
avrov Aeyov, “in the same proportion ;” ava deua, “ throughout 
the house” (J1. 1. 670); ava orparov, “ throughout the army” (Idd. 
Iv. 209); ava Oupoy dpovety, oppaive (hid, 11. 36, Xx1. 137), “to 
think or ponder in one’s mind.” 

Obs. "Ava, as a preposition, is never anastrophized, i.e. accentuated 
on the first syllable (vide Hom. Od. x11. 34 : veov av’ &Axyrov) ; but we 
138) ava for the imper. avdor7&, and this is not elided (vide Soph. Ajaz, 


(2) Prepositions with three Cases. “Api and crepl. 


482 “Audi, utringue, and qepi, circum, are nearly synony- 
mous; the former denotes an imperfect, the latter a completed circle. 
Hence audi is sometimes strengthened by the addition of «vcd or 
Tepi, a8 in apdhiyavor KiKdw, appl tepl xpnynv. We find audi 
chiefly in the Ionic writers and in poetry; zep¢ occurs everywhere. 
It is to be observed that, while au¢é with the dative is never found 
in Attic prose, rept with this case is very rarely used by the Athe- 
nian prose writers in the strictly local sense, and that both of these 
prepositions occur most frequently in connexion with the accusative. 


(a) "Apel, vepi, with the genitive, signify ‘“ around, with rela- 

tion to, yet separation from, something else ;’’ as 
Gpdt rodtos oixéovot (Herod. vitt. 104). 
TeTavvoTo Tept omeious nuepis (Hom. Od. v. 68). | 

Hence, “ about or concerning ;’’ as 

Todd apugdl ons Aéyw traidds POavovons (Eurip. Hec. 580). 
mept Te ypapparov Suvapews nal cuvdraBav Kal puOpav Kal appo- 

yoy (Plat. Hipp. Maj. p. 285 pD). 

This construction is common with verbs like dsaréyeoOaz, Bov- 
Never Oat, muvOaverOar, mpécBeus wéurrev, wayerOar, xiwduvevey, 
Soxety, rrovety, Néyew, Kc. 
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In old Greek zrepé meant “above,” like the cognate preposition 
vrrép; thus Jl. 1. 287: wept ravrwv Eupevas adrov, “to be before 
and above all others; from this we have in common Greek the 
phrases sep) mavrés, wroAXod, dAbyou, opixpod, ovderds, troveicOat, 
elvas, “‘to estimate or be counted above every thing, a good deal, 
at a little, at nothing.” 


(6) "Apel, rept, with the dative, signify “around and upon or 
close by;” as 


wémdous pryvucw aug copate (Ausch. Pers. 199). 


yiTdvas pepovory ov povoy rept toils oTépvois, adda Kal qept ToS 
pnpow (Xen. Anab. vit. 4, § 4). 


mepl TH xElpt ypvaovy Saxruroy hépey (Plat. Resp. p. 359 D). 
wept uev thot Kepadrjo. elyov tiapas (Herod. vii. 61). 


After verbs of fearing, &c. and with nouns of the same meaning, 
qept is frequently an accompaniment of the dative; thus J/. VIII. 
183: arifecOas rept xamve. Thucyd. I. 60, § 1: dedsdres rept re 
xopup. Plat. Phedo, 114 D: Oappety wept rH éavrod yruyy; also 
conversely, vrept rapBe, wep) po8~, mept yapyatt, and the like. 
But PoBeicGas also takes the genitive with sep or vrrép, as in the 
phrase: sept éaurdv poBoivras xad vréep vudr. 


(c) "Api, mepi, with the accusative, signify “ motion or exten- 
sion around.”’ Thus Herodotus, in the passage quoted under (6), 
adds, rept 5¢ rd oda xOavas, because while the tiara remains firm 
on the head, the tunic floats about the body; but see the preceding 
example from Xenophon; we have an implied motion in 


ads te daotu Epdopev ipa Ocoiow (Il. xt. 706). 
6 péev &y rept Icepiny d:érpiBe jyépas ovyvas (Herod. vir. 131). 


Both audi and vrep/ are used with vague indications of time or 
number, a8 audi or mrept wAnOoveay ayopav, “about the time when 
the market is full;” similarly audi deirny, “about evening ;” audi 
va éxxaldexa érn yeyoves, “about sixteen years old;’” similarly 
Wepl TovTOUs Tovs xpdvous, “about those times ;” wept pécas vweras, 
‘about midnight;” wept tproyidtovs, “about three thousand.” 
These prepositions are also used with verbs signifying “to be 
busied about anything,” civas, dyew api r+; elvas rept tH Onpay, 
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SuatpiBew wept tHv yewperpiay, orrovdatew rept TL, evoeBely rept 
Geovs, av)p ayabds mept tiv wrodv, and the like. Hence we have 
wept in a periphrasis, like of wept Kipov, “Cyrus and his attend- 
ants,” or even Cyrus himself (above, 399, (y)). 


"Exré, 


483 °Eni, which is another form of audi’, by itself denotes 
superposition. 

(a) With the genitive therefore it signifies superposition with 
separation. There are two applications of this meaning. We may 
either imply, that, although there is total separation, yet the object 
is so placed that a line drawn from it would pass over or through 
the object designated by the genitive; or we may signify, that, al- 
though one object is placed on the top of another, yet the whole of 
the superimposed object does not rest upon the supporting surface. 
In the former case, ésr/ with the genitive may denote direction or 
motion at a certain height, e.g. a ship at sea was considered to be 
up in the air (weréwpos); hence such phrases as whey ért Ydpov 
(Thucyd. 3. 116), “to sail in the direction of Samos;” ta ézt 
@pdens, “the Thraceward districts.” Past time is considered as 
up or above (cf. the augment é- for ava, and see above, 480, (3), for a 
similar use of varép); hence ém) Aapelov éyévero (Herod. vi. 98), 
‘it happened in the time of Darius.’’ In the other case, évé with 
the genitive denotes partial superposition, as when a line is regarded 
as passing over two points (hence called é¢’ dy, Arist. Eth. Nic. v. 
4, § 12), or when planks are laid across piles fixed at intervals 
(Herod. v. 16: Uxpia err) cravpay wyndrav Exrnee), or when burdens 
are laid upon the head or shoulders, so as to extend beyond them 
on both sides (Herod. 11. 35: of pev eri trav reparéwv Gopéovar, ai 
dé yuvaixes eri tav duwv). Hence such phrases as émi Opovov 
xabiler Oa, éf’ trrrov oyxetcOat, because in sitting and riding the legs 
hang down by the side. But we have in Eurip. Phen. 74: ém 
Cuyots xabéfer’ apyns, and in Ausch. Agam. 1538: xparovvrwy trav 
él Suy@ Sopés, of the officers, whose seats were placed on the tvya, 
so that their whole body was superimposed, as contrasted with the 
rowers, who would be said xa@joba: emi Svyav. This usage of éri/ 
with the genitive applies to every description in which a body rests 


1 See New Cratylus, §§ 167, 172. 
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upon another body by only a part of itself. Thus we have of a 
turban which projects all round the head (Anstoph. Aves, 487) : 
Exwv eri THS Kehadis THY KupBaciay; similarly of a bird perched 
on the top of a sceptre (Ibid. 510): emt trav cenrrpwv exabnr 
Spvs. With a slight transition é/ with the genitive denotes that 
the surface extends on all sides beyond the superincumbent object, 
as in Herod. vil. 44: apoeretroinro émi xodwvod mpoekédpn, and 
ero emt ris jidvos. Thucyd. 1. 13, § 3: ofxotvres thy mod ém 
tov IcOuov. And we find this construction used to describe the 
revolution of a sphere on the end of its axis, the surface below and 
the circumference above being detached. Plat. Polit. 270 a: ét 
ouixpotatou Baivoy zroéds tévat. We have also the military phrase 
émi tettapwv tetaxOat, ‘to be drawn up four deep,” because each 
soldier is considered as separate and moveable; and this explains 
the rare construction éz’ éxxAnoias (Thucyd. vir. 81, § 1; Mem- 
non, Heracl. 59; Polyznus, Strat. v. 63). 


(5) With the dative émi signifies absolute superposition, i.e. 
rest upon or close to; a8 oixéovres él Srpupdue (Herod. vit. 75), 
“dwelling close upon the Strymon ;” xedyevos él ri aup¢@ (Plat. 
Resp. p. 614), “lying on the funeral pile;” adrwrexBas emi tais 
xeparais dopey (Xen. Anab, vit. 4, § 4), “to wear fox-skins 
(closely fitted) on their heads” (contrast the case of the xupBacia 
in Aristoph. Aves, 487); and é¢’ 6 means “a point” (Arist. Eth. Nic. 
v. 5, § 8), as distinguished from é@’ dv, “a line” (Ibid. 4, § 12). 
From this sense of immediate superposition all the other usages of 
ert with the dative naturally flow. Thus it signifies 


(aa) Addition, as in the common phrase ézi rovrow (Xen. 
Cyr. Iv. 5, § 38), “ besides,” praeterea. 


(66) Subsequence or succession, as in Xen. Cyn 11. 3, § 7: 
avéorn én’ avt@ PepavvAas, ‘ Pheraulas rose up after him; Hom. 
Od. Vill. 120: dyyvn én’ Oyyvn ynpacxe, “ pear ripens after pear ;”’ 
Herod. 11. 22: él ytove mrecoven, ‘after snow has fallen ;” Ausch. 
Pers. 531: érlorapat pev ws én’ éEeipyacpévois, “1 know that I do 
this after all has been effected, when it is too late to mend the 
mischief,”’ 


(cc) That which is close by us as a suggesting cause, accom- 
paniment, motive, or condition. Thus we have OavpaveoOas ézi 
Carypadia, “to be admired for painting ;” él tots trav pidtwv aya- 
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Gots. patdpol yuyvopeOa, “we are cheerful on account of the pro- 
sperity of our friends ;” é7l picO@, “for hire ;” émrt rroo@ ; “ for how 
much?” écOiev él Te cit Sov, “to eat kitchen (i.e. any 
savoury accompaniment) with bread ;” sradAaxnv yew en’ édrevOé- 
pots trasoly, ‘to have a concubine as an accompaniment to free-born 
children ;” yayely aAXAnv yuvaixa él Ovyatpl apunropt, “to marry 
another wife as an addition (i.e. a step-mother) to his motherless 
daughter” (cf. Herod. 1v. 154, with Eurip. Alcest. 305); dvopatery 
re err tev, “to give anything a name suggested by the presence of 
something else,”’ as in Plat. Resp. 493 c: ovopator S¢ rravra taira 
él rats Sofats Tov peyadou fwov, “ but were to give all these things 
names from (in accordance with) the opinions of the great monster.”’ 


The use of émi with the dative to signify a condition is very 
common; hence, besides such phrases as (Ausch. in Ctes. p. 499), 
xepav avabeivas ’"AmddAXwu eri tracy aepyla, “to consecrate a dis- 
trict to Apollo on condition that it should remain entirely unculti- 
vated ;” we have the relative sentence é¢’ @ or é¢’ @re for émi 
toiade wore (below, 612). 


(c) With the accusative ésri signifies motion with a view to 
superposition; as avaBalvew éd’ iamov, “to mount a horse;” also 
émtBaivew troy or émt immov, and ériBalveww vadv, vnt or ém vews ; 
hence émtSarns means “a passenger.’ That some sort of ascent is 
primarily implied by em/ with a verb of motion appears from 
Thucyd. 1. 72: ot & éxédevoy érrvévas, xal rrapedOovres ot ‘AOnvaiot 
EXeyov rovade, ‘they bid them mount the bema, and the Athenians 
coming forward (to the front) spoke as follows.”’ 


Similarly we have such phrases as ip éml arip oyerevewv (Plat. 
Leges, 666 A), “‘to heap fire upon fire;”’ i%eoOas emi re (Herod. 11. 55, 
vit. 52), “‘to go any where for the purpose of sitting there ;’’ ez 
Ta TEetyn avrirapataoceoOa (Thucyd. vil. 37), “to go and post 
oneself against the enemy on the top of the fortifications; xara- 
deve emt tetyos (Plat. Leges, 778 £), “to flee to the top of the 
wall.’ Hence, as we say, “to go up against an enemy,” é7r/ with the 
accusative very often denotes adverse or hostile approach, as in 
Herod. Iv. 118: jee. 6 Ilépons ovdév re padrov én’ nyéas 7 ov Kal 
ém’ vpéas, “the Persian is come up against you quite as much as 
against us; Plat. Resp. p. 3836: @pacvpayos quev ed’ nuas ws 
Stapracopuevos, “ Thrasymachus came out against us, as though he 


ff ~ 
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intended to tear us to pieces.’’ But ei with the accusative is used 
also to signify any extended motion, such as might reach over and 
cover @ point or line, whence we have such phrases as ayew twa 
él ta xara xayada, “to lead one to what is fair and good;” ézi 
Teocapaxovta orabdia, “to the extent of forty stades;” ryy ynv 
atrewlcOwaay eri Séxa érn, “they let out the land for ten years ;” 
méurovow em AnuocBévny, ‘they send to (fetch) Demosthenes ;”’ 
Erde. ert Thy Taparopumny Tov aotrov, “he sailed for the purpose of 
convoying the corn;’’ aipodyra: aurov éml tds peyloras dpyds, 
‘they choose him for (to fill) the highest offices ;” ro ém’ éué, ‘as 
far as I am concerned;” tovml tynvde tiv xdpny, “as far as this 
maiden is concerned ;”’ rd él odds elvas, “as far as depended on 
them.”” And we have a number of adverbial phrases, as émi sod, 
‘to a considerable extent’’ in time or space; éz) wAéov, él peitov, 
“to a greater extent ;”’ éml aay, “altogether ;” émi ica, “ equally,” 
and the like. 


Mera. 


484 Mera denotes companionship (above, 78). 
(a) With the genitive therefore it signifies “connexion, with 
relation to,” 1.e. separable connexion ; as 
peta Suadwv evi olxw ive xal 7o8e (Hom. Od. xvi. 140). 


(6) With the dative uera is found only in poetry ; anc then it 
signifies ‘‘ connexion, close upon, or among,” i.e. as a part of the 
object; thus, 

peta 6€ tpiratocw avaccey (Hom. Ji. 1. 252). 


(c) Mera with the accusative signifies ‘‘ motion with a view to 

companionship;’’ as 
Br Se wer’ “ISoperna, wéya wrodépoww peunraws 
(Hom. J7. x11. 297). 

It is only in its construction with the genitive and accusative 
that pera appears in common Greek; and here some idiomatic 
usages deserve notice. With the genitive wera sometimes denotes 
that kind of connexion which we express by the phrases “in the 
midst of,’’ “ surrounded by,” and even “enhanced or aggravated” 
by some concomitant. Thus we have in Thucyd. 1.18: éuzrepd- 
TEpot éyévovro peta Kiwvdvvey Tas pedeTas Trovovpevot, “ they became 
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more skilled from practising in the midst of dangers.” Id. 11. 41: 
él mrelor ay eldn nad peta yapirwyv padior’ evtpaTrédos TO copa 
avrapxes TrapéxeoOat, “he would furnish his body in self-sufficing 
completeness for the greatest variety of actions, and with the 
highest amount of ready tact combined with and enhanced by 
graces of manner.” Id. Vv. 7: avaroylopévwv tyv exeivov tye- 
povlay impos olay éurretpiav Kal Tédpay peta oias aveTicTnpocuVNS 
cal paraxlas yevioorto, “reckoning up the skill and boldness to 
which the generalship of Cleon would be exposed, aggravated by 
such ignorance and dastardly cowardice.” It has been mentioned 
already (above, 476) that yerd, as distinguished from Evy, denotes a 
more easily separable companionship and conjunction. There are 
cases, however, in which the two prepositions may be interchanged. 
Thus in Thucyd. 1. 18, § 5, we have of Evupzrodeunoavres for those 
who fought on the same side, and immediately afterwards, § 6, é7ro- 
Neunoav peta Tav Evppaywy pos adAdndovs. With the genitive 
plural wera sometimes means the same as with the dative, namely, 
“in the midst of” or “among;” thus Eurip. Hec. 209: pera 
vexpav xelcopat, “I shall lie among the dead;”’ and in Eurip. Andr. 
591, pera avdpav and év avdpacw are used indifferently. This 
meaning is borne by pera with the accusative plural, when motion 
into a crowd is implied; as in Jl. 1v. 70: é€A0@ pera Tpdas xad 
"Ayasovs. Hence we have such phrases as yeO’ yyépar, “by day ;” 
peta vixtas, “by night ;” pera tpirny npépar, “on the third day.” 
And it seems clear that the phrase peta yetpas yew (Herod. vir. 
16; Thucyd. 1. 138, § 4), whence the verb perayeplfeoOar, must 
have meant originally ‘‘to have between one’s hands,” with the 
sense of previous motion, which is implied in our phrase “to take 
a thing in hand.” 


Ilapa. 


485 Ilapa is equivalent to apud, with an implication of motion, 
i.e. it means “from the side of.” 

(a) With the genitive mapa cod is, “apud meate;” (5) with 
the dative rapa coi is, “apud te—a me vel aliunde;’’ (c) with 
. the accusative mapa cé is, ‘“‘ progrediens a me, vel aliunde, ut apud 
te sit.’ Thus, 


(a) ayyery hee mapa Baowdrjos (Herod. viit. 140). 
66 


, 
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(6) émixparety apa te Bacrré (Herod. Iv. 65). 
(c) yayov avtov mapa Kipov (Herod. 1. 86). 

It is to be remarked that rapa with the dative may be applied 
to the subject of the sentence, as in Dem. Phil. tv. 13: yeyveoxnev 
jap vty avrois; cf. Pind. Pyth. 111. 28: diev xowdv wap’ evOv- 
TaT@, youa wiv. ; 

The usage of wapa with the genitive and dative is tolerably 
uniform ; but there are certain idiomatic usages of this preposition 
with the accusative, which require a few words of explanation to 
connect them with the general definition. Thus mapa signifies 
preter, ‘‘ besides,” i.e. “in addition to,” as ov« ore mapa trait 
adAa (Arist. Nub. 698), i.e. taking them and placing them by the 
side of these things, quo fiet ut adjiciantur. It signifies preter when 
it is almost synonymous with contra, “against,” as qrapa S0o€ap, 
preter opinionem, as if two contrary things were compared; by a 
similar transition we have in English, “ besede the question” for 
“out of” or “inconsistent with.” To this class belong the phrases 
Tapa yvoumy, “contrary to expectation ;’’ apa Svvayw (nearly 
equal to virép Suvamw), “beyond one’s power;”’ mapa thy diaw, 
“contrary to nature;”’ apa tovs adXous, “ beyond (exceeding) 
the others;’’ mapa rods vouous, “in contravention of the laws” 
(whence mrapavopos, &c.; and here we may compare v7repBaivewy Tovs 
vopous, vrepBacia, and the like). In Thucydides and Demosthenes, 
mapa with the accusative means propter, ‘on account of,” as in our 
vulgar idiom, “all along of.’’ Thus we have Thucyd. 1. 141: 
Tapa THY éavTod apuédevay, “in consequence of his own neglect ;”’ 
Dem. Phil. 111. p. 110,15; ov wap & ovdé dvo ets TovTo Ta Tpay- 
par adixraz, “it is not from one or two causes that our affairs have 
come to this condition.” (Cf. Dem. Phil. 1. p. 48, 14; Isocrat. 
Archid. c. 52, p. 126 £). Here it is a less usual construction than 
dia. cum accusativo. While xara zoéa signifies cat’ tyvos, “ at the 
heels, in the traces of some one preceding,” wapa wéda means 
“step by step,” pari passu, and is equivalent to evléws ; compare 
Plato, Sophist. 242 a: aapa moéa petaBadav euavrov ava Kat 
xatw; Soph. Phil. 825: wodd wapa da xpatos apyvtat, with 
Plat. Sophist. 243 D: xara moda ye virédaBes, and see above, 479. 
In accordance with the meaning of rapa srdéda we have rapa used 
to denote immediate subsequence; thus in Demosth. in Panten. 
p- 966, 20: aadvrwv avOparwy ciwOotwy tap alta Tabdijpata 
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pGANov » Xpovey eyyeyevnuévwy ayavaxreiv, ‘all men being ac- 
customed to feel resentment immediately after their wrongs, rather 
than when some time has elapsed.’’ Hence also zrapa is used in the 
phrases wap’ 7yépay or trap’ jap (Soph. Gd. C. 1455; Aj. 470) 
or mapa wAnynv (Arist. Ran. 643), to denote an immediate subse- 
quence of days or blows. The extent of a difference is expressed 
by zapa in such phrases as rapa trodv, “by a good deal ;”’ zrapa 
pixpov, ‘by a little;’’ sap odéyor, “by a few;” aap’ ovdéy, “ by 
no distinction;” apa tocotrov, “by so much or so little” 
(Thucyd. 111. 49); aap’ & madatopa, “by one wrestling match” 
(i.e. it was all that was wanted, Herod. 1x. 33). 


II pds. 


486 [IIpos or m-po-ri is only a lengthened form of mapd 
(above, 78); but, containing in itself a significance of motion on- 
wards, it denotes ad-versus rather than apud. (a) With the geni- 
tive 4pos pntpds is a matre versus me cognati, “relations on the 
mother’s side ;” (5) with the dative, rpds t@ ALpén, “close by the 
harbour,” motion thither previously being assumed. (c) With the 
accusative mpdés Tov ovpavoy is ‘towards heaven,” ad celum 
versus. 


Hence zpos rovrwy, “from’’ or “in consideration of these 
things—as a motive; mpos Tovrots, ‘in addition to these things 
—as an act; pos Tadra, ‘“‘with a view to these things—as an 
end.” The main distinction between the cognate particles apa 
and. mpés consists in this—that while the former always denotes an 
actual motion or change of place in some object, the latter merely 
indicates a direction or tendency. This is shown by the fact that 
qwapa and pos most nearly concur in their use with the dative or 
case of rest, and most plainly differ in their use with the genitive 
and accusative, which denote motion “from” and “to” respec- 
tively. It will be observed that mpdés with the dative does not 
perceptibly differ from mapa with the same case. But although 
mapa with the genitive is directly opposed to vrapa with the accu- 
sative, we find mapds with the genitive apparently used as a syn- 
onym for wpos with the accusative. Thus, in the same sentence 
(Herod. 11. 121): tov sev arpds Bopéw éEotedta, tov 5é mpes vorov. 
Similarly in Id. vir. 55: xara pev tyv mpds tod Idvrov, xara &é 
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thy wpos To A’yaiov. This arises from the tendency or relation 
implied; for in regard to a direction it matters little whether we 
consider it as indicated by a line proceeding from or tending to a 
given point in the compass; and perhaps in both these passages a 
continued direction is implied from north to south. The same 
interchange is observed, but very rarely, in the use of zrapa with 
the genitive’. With the genitive mpés may often be rendered “on 
the side of, from the point of view occupied by, in the sight of,”’ 
and, by a natural inference, ‘‘in favour of, on behalf of’ Thus we 
find phrases like the following: ra éirAa, Thy Widov Tiévar mpos 
tuvds, “to place one’s arms, to give one’s vote on the side of some 
one.’ And in the secondary sense: 6 Oeds mpos nyav éorat 
(Thucyd. 1v. 92), “the god will be on our side, in our favour; ”’ 
n év orévw vavpayla mpos Aaxedaipoviov éori (Id. 11. 86), “the 
fighting in the narrow sea is in favour of the Lacedemonians;”’ 
dtoma Néyets Kal ovdauas mpos cov (Xen. Mem. 11. 3, § 15), “you 
utter absurdities, and sentiments by no means suitable to yourself;”’ 
mpos pev Oedv aveBés, mpos S@ avOpetrwy atoypov (Id. Anabd. 11. 5, 
§ 20), ‘impious in the eyes of the gods, and disgraceful in the eyes 
of men;” dpg@uev 8 av adccov ovdév, ove mpos Oewv TaY opKiwy 
ovte pos avOperav Tray aicBavouévwy (Thucyd. 1. 71), “ we should 
do nothing disgraceful, either in the eyes of the gods, by whom we 
have sworn, or in the eyes of men, who know the facts.” The 
employment of mpés with the genitive in adjurations, as opposed to 
that of vy and ya with the accusative in affirmations, is to be ex- 
plained in the same way ; for srpds @edv means “in the eyes of the 
gods, as seen by the gods,”’ where the Romans said, per te deos oro. 
Although &a@ with the genitive is equivalent to the Latin per in 
other uses, the student must be careful not to substitute da for 
mpos in this usage. 


With the accusative mpés signifies either the direction of motion 
or the relation between two objects. In the former sense we say 
not only améBn mpos paxpov “Odvptrov, “he departed towards, in 
the direction of, lofty Olympus,” but payn Tepoay mpos "A@nvaious, 
‘“‘a battle between the Persians and Athenians ;” ovrovéds moteto Bas 
Mpos Tovs oTparnyous, “to make a treaty with the generals.” And 
in this latter sense students will remark the difference between the 
prepositions mpos, peta, Ev, which may all be occasionally ren- 


1 See the note on Soph. Antiz. 937, p. 207. 
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dered by “ with,”’ cum. Thus, “they fought with their enemies” 
(cum hostibus), is w3pds rovs évavtious éuayovro; “they went on 
the expedition with their allies” (cum soctis), is wera trav Euppa- 
yav €otparevoy; and “they conquered with the aid of the gods” 
(cum dits), is Edv rots Oeois évikwy. As an expression of relation 
mpos with the accusative is the regular construction. Thus we 
have (Thucyd. 1. 6, § 3): é& ra dAXa pos Tovs TrodXOVs toodiacToe 
xatéornoay, ‘in other respects they became uniform in their mode 
of living in relation to the common people.” In Aristotle wpdés te 
expresses the category of relation. There are many adverbial 
phrases with pds and the accusative, such as mpos Blav, apos 
pidiav, mpos yapty, mwpos opynv, and the like. 


‘T7110. 


487 ‘Toro, from which vé-p is formed, signifies with the geni- 
tive, motion from beneath ; with the dative, position below; with the 
accusative, motion or extension underneath; thus, 


(a)  % Kat veooody rovd, ire wWrepav oTracas ; 
(Eurip. Androm. 442), 
“will you also kill this child, having dragged him from beneath 
my wings ?”’ 


A e ‘N 


(d) Epdouev éxaTouBas KadQ VITO TAATAViCTM 
(Hom. J2. 11. 307), 
“we offered sacrifices beneath a beautiful plane-tree.”’ 


(c) 0 un’ "Idov dpto vavBarns otpatos 
(Ausch. Ag. 459), 
“when the ship-borne armament was making for its post beneath 
the walls of Troy.” 


There are many idiomatic usages of vd. Thus with the geni- 
tive and dative it denotes the instrumental accompaniment of 
dancing or marching, as U7d dopybyywy yopevery, utr’ avo Kwpa- 
Ce (Hom. Zl. xviit. 492; Hes. Scut. 280); vio avaAnray rrod\Nay 
xeopety (Thucyd. v. 70); vad BapBirm yopevev, tm’ avdnrips ié- 
vas (Hes. Scut. 283); and also of other influential or controlling 
accompaniments, as vo pactlhywy tokevew, vird aadmvyyos mwivew, 
um’ evyais MacecGat (Pind. Jsth. vi. 64). 


a 
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One of the most frequent usages of the genitive (or in epic 
poetry the dative) with ve is that which expresses the cause, 
under and out of which an act is performed (see above, 430, (dd), 
431, (aa), (66)). The difference between v7rd tov, &« Tov, Sa Tov, 
da Tt, is well given in a passage of Philo-Judeeus (1. p. 162): apds 
THY TLVOS yéverww ToAAa Sei cuvedOeiy Td Ud’ Ov, TO EEF Ov, TO 
Se ov, To &e & Kai eore TO pev Ud Od, “1d aitwor” eE od 8é, 
“nm Dram” 80 od 86, “epyaneion” St 0 86 “7 airia.” “Ide rovde 
TOV KOGpoV’ evpyaeis yap, “alruv"” ev avtod Tov @eoy vd’ ob 
yéyover “vAnv’’ 8€, Ta Téocapa ototyeia EF dv cuvexpaby “ dp- 
yavov”’ Sé, Adyov @eov, 5’ od cuvecxevacby ths 5é KatacKeuns 
“airlay” tnv ayabornta tod Anpsoupyov. 

Like the Latin sub, vaé with the accusative expresses extension 
of time up to, but not through, a specified period; thus, varo Thy 
vixta, sub noctem, “up to the beginning of night.” Similarly ve 
Thy éw, “up to the breaking of the day.’’ We have also the Attic 
phrase vd rt, “up to a certain extent,” “in some measure” (Plat. 
Gorg. p. 495c; Phedr. p. 242D; Aristoph. Vesp. 290; also per- 
haps Thucyd. Iv. 28, ought to be read vid rt OopyBnoavrwy, and 
Xenarchus ap. Athen. p. 693 c, vo te vuotatwv; see Cobet, 
Hyperid. p. 70). 


§ IX. Secondary Predicates. (b) Supplement to the Cases. 
(b,) Quasi-Prepositions. 


488 Many adverbs and fixed forms of nouns are used as pre- 
positions with the genitive; such are audés, ‘‘side-ways’’ or “to 
the side of;’’ dvev (poetically dvevOe), “ without, removed from, 
independent of;” arep (=ayrep) and adrepBe (both poetic only), 
“without, apart from;’’ a@ype or dypis (poetic only); péype or 
péxpis (Ionic and poetic), “until;” mpdcw, later Attic oppo, 
“far into ;"’ THdE, THAD, THACH and TnAcOev (poetic only), “far 
from ;"’ ayye and éyyus, “near;” ywpés, “apart from;’’ aaAnp, 
» except ;” Sienyv or tporroy, “like” (instar); Evexa (eivexa, 110, (6)) 
or éxart, “on account of” (ergo); yapu, “ for the sake of” (gratia), 
&c. These are only quasi-prepositions, and differ from those which 
have been just discussed, in the important circumstances, that they 
are not proclitics, that their accent is not drawn back when they are 
placed after the noun, and that they cannot form parathetic compounds 
with verbs. The following are examples of their signification : 


(a) 
(6) 


(c) 

(d) 
(e) 

(f) 
(9) 
(A) 
(1) 
(Xt) 
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(a) Adverbs. 
Grmot apis od00 Spayérny (Hom. Ji. xxi. 393), “ the 


horses ran to the side of the road.” 


ovx avev Oedv tivos (Ausch. Pers. 160), “not without the 
help of some one of the gods,” and so drep, Pind. Pyth. 
v. 76. 

dypt para xvédaos (Hom. Od. xviii. 370), “ until very 
late at night.” 


péxpt Oaracons (Ll. x111. 143), “as far as the sea;” péype 
npeov (Chucyd. 1. 74, § 2), “as far as us.” 


mpoow tov morapov (Xen. Anab. Iv. 3, 28), “far into the 
river.” 


tire dirwv nai marpios aias (Il. x1. 817), “far from 


his friends and native land.” 

ayy EXOadv adds (Pind. Ol. 1. 71), “having come near the 
sea,” 

éyyurara tod viv tporov (Thucyd. I. 13), “very like the 
present fashion.” 

opixpol peyarwy yopis (Soph. Aj. 158), “great without 
small.”’ 


érevPepos ovdels ears mAnv Aros (Asch. Prom. 50), “there 
is no one free except Jove.” 


The adverbs dyye and éyyus are sometimes found with the 
dative, and aypes has the accusative in epic Greek. 


(8) Cases of Nouns. 
xuvos Suenv, “ just like a watch-dog” (Asch. Ag. 3). 
tpérrov avyurriov, “like vultures’’ (Id. Jbtd. 48). 


aéOiwv y &vexa, “for the matter of prizes at least,” i.e. 
‘as far as they are concerned’”’ (Pind. Ol. 1. 99). 

arnOous éxatt, “for the matter of numbers,” i.e. “as far 
as numbers go” or “if it had depended on that” 
(Asch. Pers. 337). 

Todas yapw, “thanks to his boldness” (Soph. Antig. 
368). 
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They are sometimes: used with other prepositions: thus we 
have 
tnrobev e& ’Arrins yalas (II. 1. 270). 
audi cov &vexa (Soph. Phal. 554). 
amd Bons évexa (Thucyd. vill. 92). 
wept tav aptavrwy évexev (Lys. de Evandr. Prob. p. 176). 
&vexa tov Tovovrov yapwy (Plat. Polit. p. 302 B). 


§ X. CC. Tertrary Predicates. 
489 The tertiary predicate, as has been already suggested, 


implies some sort of wpéAmpes, or anticipation of a primary or 
secondary predication in the nominative case. Thus, in the 
example given above (400, (y)), 6 wavtis Tovs NOyous yrevdets Aéyet, 
we imply either the primary predicate ot Noyou yrevdeis cicly, or 
the secondary predicate ot Adyor yevdeis N€yovras, for the meaning 
is ‘the prophet speaks, and his words are false” = ‘‘ he speaks, and 
the words which he speaks are false’ = ‘‘ he speaks, and his words 
are falsely spoken.” That there is a difference in the tertiary pre- 
dication and that of an adverb may be shown by an example. For 
when Theseus says to the herald (Eurip. Suppl. 403), aparov péev 
np&w tov doyou wevddas, Eéve, SyTav Tupavvov evade, he merely 
means that he began his speech falsely, or that the beginning of his 
speech was false; whereas, if he had said 7p£w rod Adyou ypevdois, 
he must have meant “the speech which you have begun is false,” 
for the predication of the oblique case of the adjective must have 
been dependent on that of the substantive, and could not have 
been immediately connected with the verb. 


490 The most convenient rule for translating this idiom is 
to take the tertiary predicate as the primary one, and to make the 
verb which contains the primary predicate dependent on a relative ; 
as if the phrase, 0 pivoxépws thy Sopav ioyupotatny éyet, which 
means “the rhinoceros has its hide very strong” (as in the French 
idiom, i a le front large), were to be rendered by its equivalent, 
7 Sopa, Av 6 pwoKépws Exel, ioxupotarn éeoriv, “the hide, which 
the rhinoceros has, is very strong.’’ But the other plan may also 
be adopted, and the primary predication added, as if we were to 
Bay, 0 pwwoxépws Sopav Exes xal 7 Sopa avtod icyuporarn éoriy, 
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“the rhinoceros has a hide, and it is a very hard one.”’ The only 
difference in the two cases being, that the hide is assumed to exist 
in the former mode of rendering. 


As professed scholars, especially on the continent, are some- 
times found to neglect or overlook the full force of this construction, 
and as even the most advanced students experience some difficulty 
in applying the principle to particular cases, it seems desirable that 
we should give a number of examples with the proper translation 
of each. 


Plat. Resp. 1. p. 344 D: @pacupayos ev v@ elyev amiévat Kat- 
avt\noas Kata Tov @twv aOpoov Kai troddv Tov Aoyor, “ Thrasy- 
machus was thinking of going away, after having poured his dis- 
course down our ears in a full stream and all at once.” Pind. Ol. 
11. 35: Moip’ a te matpwvoy ravd eyes Tov evppova mrérpov, “ fate 
which keeps up the prosperous fortune of this clan in accordance 
with its ancestral condition’”’ (i.e. as a sort of heir-loom or inherited 
attribute); and similarly Soph. Antig. 594: apyaia ra Aaf- 
Saxidav olxwy opdyat mnpata POiyévov él mypace witrrovta, 
“of old date are the calamities of the house of the Labdacide, 
which I see in the act of being added to the calamities of those 
who are dead and gone.” Atsch. Agam. 520: 8urdd 8 éricap 
IIprapidas Oapapria, “the penalty of their crime, which the Pria- 
midge have paid, has been two-fold” (i.e. they have lost Helen 
and their city has been destroyed). Lycurgus, c. Leocr. p. 153, 
§ 40: trav avdpav rods tas nrtxlas mpeoButépous idely jv nal! 
OANY THY TroAL TEeptpOErpopévous Suda Ta iwatia éumeTropTrnpLévous, 
“one might see the elderly men wandering miserably about the 
city, with their outer-garments doubled round their shoulders and 
fastened with a buckle” (see Suidas, s.v. memopmrnpévos). Plat. 
Resp. vit. p. 514 a: i&€ yap avOpurrous olov ev xatayelw oixnoe 
OTNAALWOEL AVATTETTTAaPEVHY TPOS TO PAS THY Elcodov eyovon paxpaVy 
Tap atay Td omndatoy, ‘consider men as though in a subterra- 
neous cavern-like abode, having its entrance extended to a great 
length along the whole front of the cavern,” where paxpay is 
a sort of quaternary predicate depending on the tertiary predicate 
avarerrapévny, and involving the secondary predication, 7 elcodos 
dvavréenratas paxpa (above, 442, (cc)). Arist. Eth. Nic. 1. 13, § 5: 
TO a@yabdv dvOpamwov éfntoipev nal thy evdatpoviay avOpwrivny, 
“the good which we were seeking was one proper to man, and 

67 
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so was the happiness about which we were inquiring.” Soph. 
Aj. 1120: Mev. o tokdrns Eoucey ov opixpovy dpoveiy. Teve. ov 
yap Bavavoov thy téxvnv extnoapny, “ Men. Our archer seems to 
have no little pride. TZeuc. Yes, for the art which I have acquired 
is not a handicraft” (i.e. it is truly military; cf. Herod. 11. 165: 
kal tovutwy Bavavoins ovdels Sedanxe ovdev, adr’ avéovtat és TO 
paxyov). Esch. Agam. 603: Kyp. ove éof Oras rAéEayu ta 
yrevdn xara és Tov roddy dirotot xaptrovcba: ypovov. Xop. was 
djr dv eimav xedva tarnOy tiyos; cxyroBevra 8 ovK evxpuTrTa 
ybyverat rade, ‘ Herald. It is not possible that I should give my 
false words a favourable colouring, so that my friends should enjoy 
the delusion for a continuity. Chorus. I wish then that you could 
make your true tale a favourable one, for, if separated, these things 
are not easily concealed.” Herod. vit. 46: 0 Oeds, yAuxuv yevoas 
Tov aiava, POovepos ev avT@ evpioxetas éov, “and god is proved 
to be envious, because the life, of which he has given us a little 
taste, is 80 sweet and pleasant.’ Demosth. in Mid. 524, 7: vouous 
€Oecbe mpd tav adiunuatov én’ adnrois pev Tois adienoovow, 
abyrows Sé trois abdianoopévois, ‘you have enacted laws before the 
offences, on the principle that those who were to do or suffer 
wrong were both unknown.” Id. Jb¢d. 1. 27: tov apyovra éav 
éotedhavwpévoy xatakys 9 xaxds elirys, atipos, éav 5é iSuirny, dla 
vrddixos, “if anyone strikes or abuses the archon when he has his 
crown on, he is disfranchised, but if he does so to him in his private 
capacity, he is liable to a private suit.” Thucyd. 1. 71, § 2: wpos 
TOMA avayxatouévous tévat, woAARS Kal eruTeyvncews Set, “when 
persons are compelled to engage in many enterprises, many are 
the modifications which become necessary.” Ibid. § 4: rv Tedo- 
movnoov mreipacbe pun ehacow efryeiobas 7 of Tarépes viv trap- 
éSocay, “endeavour to be leaders of the Peloponnese to the same 
extent as your fathers transmitted the leadership to you.’’ Archi- 
lochus, Fragm. 58: tovavde §, & alOnxe, rHv aruynv exes, “such, 
O ape, are the posteriors which you have” (this is perhaps the 
earliest example of a tertiary predicate; see Miiller, Hist. of Gr. 
Lnt. 1. p. 186). Polybius, 111. 63, § 8: emt wodvv ypovov éuayovro 
cuoTddny, épapidrov trovovpevot Tov xivouvor, ‘for a long time 
they fought man to man, making the danger an object of eager 
rivalry.” Thucyd. vu. 71, § 2 (according to what appears to us 
the true reading): dua 1d ayyeparov THs auldAdns avopadov xal 
THY roy Tis vavpaylas é« THs yis yvayxabovro eyew, “on 
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account of the equality of the conflict the view also which they got 
of the sea-fight from the land was necessarily unequal and varied.” 
Id. 11. 76, ad fin.: adicoay thy Soxdv yarapais tais advoect Kal 
ov Oia yetpds éyovres, “they let fall the beam with the chains 
loosened, and not holding them up in their hands;’’ where the 
secondary predicate of the participle explains the tertiary predicate 
of the adjective. Id. 1. 49,§ 4: évémpnoav tas oxnvas épnpovs, 
‘they burned the tents, deserted as they were (or, as they found 
them deserted),’’ where we have in the tertiary predicate the same 
idiom as that which we have already noticed in the secondary 
predicate (above, 442, (b), (bd)). Id.1.77,§4: dpixra ra nal vpas 
avTovs vopipa Tois aAXos éxere, “the domestic institutions which 
you have repel all intercourse with other Greeks.” 

When the tertiary predicate appears in the form of an absolute 
case of the participle, which may be considered logically as a 
secondary predicate, it may be accompanied by the tertiary pre- 
dication of an adjective, as in Thucyd. 1. 35, §4: vavrecjns Kai ove 
nretpwridos THS Evppaylas S8opudévns ovy opoia n addoTpiwors, 
‘Cas the alliance which is offered is naval and not continental, the 
alienation of it is not the same.’’ Or two participles absolute may 
be placed side by side in different tenses, as Thucyd. 1. 75, § 2: 
cal Tiewv Kat non atoctavrwy KaTeotpaypevoy, “and some having 
revolted (as a single act), and in consequence being reduced to a 
state of subjection” (442, (a)). | 


For the case where the tertiary predicate has the article, see 
above, 394, (8), (0). 


491 The article, which distinguishes the subject of this tertiary 
predicate (above, 400, (y)), is sometimes replaced by the demon- 
strative, as in dmépm ye Tede cUpTreTAeypeOa Eévm (Eurip. Bacch. 
800), which is equivalent to 6 Févos obtos, 6 cuptremAéypcda, 
amropos Tis eotiv. And, in this case, the predicate is often re- 
presented by an interrogative, which is to be explained in the same 
way; for rivas 100’ &pas tacde por Oodvere; (Soph. Cid. T. 2), 
conveys the same meaning as ives eioly ai Epas aide, as pot 
Ooatere; “what are these supplicatory seats, which I see you oc- 
cupying here?” 


492 The words, which occur as secondary predicates in the 
nominative, are of most frequent use as tertiary predicates in the 
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oblique cases; especially those which appear as secondary predi- 
cates of time and place. We have a remarkable instance of both 
of these in the same sentence in Pind. Pyth. tv. 9, 10: xai ro 
Mnbelas Eros ayxouloat éBSoua nal ouv Sexata yevea Onpacopy, 
“and might bring back (recall) Medea’s saying when seventeen 
generations had passed away since it was uttered at Thera.” Asa 
general rule the participle has the most extensive employment as 
a tertiary predicate. For while other words are discriminated from 
their immediate subject by the article prefixed to the latter, the 
participle is sufficiently distinguished by the absence of the article 
in its own case. And the student cannot be too early impressed 
with the fact, that the participle wrthout the article can never be 
rightly rendered by the relative sentence with a definite antecedent, 
which is equivalent to the participle wth an article. 


493 The following examples show the connexion between the 
tertiary predicate and the secondary predication in the nominative; 
Thucyd. 111. 57: ov yap adavii xpiweite thy Slenv ryvd_, erratvov- 
pevor Se rept ovd’ nuay peutrra@v, in which adavy and peurray are 
tertiary predicates, and ézrasvovpevo a secondary predicate in the 
nominative; thus, “this judgment, which you will give, will not be 
unknown ; for you, the judges, are praised, and we, the parties, are 
free from reproach.” Xen, Anabd. iv. 1, § 13: oyodaiay érroiouy 
THY TWopetay TroAda ovTa Ta vrrotuyia, “the beasts of burden being 
many made the march slow;” Thucyd. 1. 34, fin.: 6 éAayioras 
Tas petaperelas ex Tod yapilerOat tots evavtiows Aap Bavov acda- 
Mortatos av Siaredoln, ‘he, whose regrets from conferring favours 
on his enemies are fewest, would pass through life most safely;” 
Id. iv. 85, § 4: rj airlay ovy ew miorny atrodexvivat, add’ 7 
adixov Thy erevOeplay emipépey 7 acberns xa advvatos ‘Tipwphoas 
Ta mpos "A@nvaious, nv ériwaw, adpiyOa, “I shall not be able to 
establish my reasons so as to produce conviction (below, 497); but 
it will either appear that the freedom which I am offering is unsup- 
ported by justice, or that I am come here weak and unable to give 
a good account of the Athenians, in case they attack us;” Plat. 
Gorg. p. 494 B: ovKxody avayxn y', av aodd émrippén, todd Kat 
TO amy elvas nal peyanN atra Ta Tpnyata Tais expoais; “is it 
not necessary that, if it flows in with a full stream, what runs off 
should be abundant, and that the orifices for the outfalls should be 
somewhat large?’ And for a number of predicates in the objective 
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sentence; where they are logically secondary, but grammatically 
tertiary, see the same passage at C: Suvayevov mAnpovvta yaipovra 
evdaroves jv, “being able, because he takes pleasure in being 
satiated, to live happily.”’ 


494 Sometimes it is only necessary to connect the predicate 
contained in the participle with that contained in the finite verb, by 
introducing a copulative conjunction: thus, as we render poev 
ayo, ‘“‘he came and brought’”’ (442, (a), we may render yuv7 tis 
Spy elye nal éxaorny nyépay wdv avty tlcrovoay, “a certain 
woman had a hen, and it laid her an egg every day.” 


495 But if the oblique case is connected with a preposition, it 
becomes necessary to express this preposition by a relative sentence 
or some descriptive word. Thus (above, 493) in Thucyd. 11. 57, 
the word “ parties’’ is necessary to give the full force of arepi. So 
also in the following cases of participles: 


(2) The substantive has the article: aoOevés dv apos i layvovras 
rods éyOpovs (Thucyd. 1. 36), “being weak, while his enemies, 
with whom he stands in contrast (apos), will be strong;’’ and dAXAws 
Te Kad vrrevOuvov Tv Trapalvecw eyovtas mpds avevOuvoy THy vpeTé- 
pay axpoacwy (Id. 111. 43), “ especially as the advice which we give 
is responsible, as contrasted (mpos) with the freedom from responsi- 
bility with which you listen to us,” or “especially as the advice 
which we give is responsible, whereas you, the listeners, who stand 
in contrast to us (pds), are irresponsible.” Id. 1. 74, § 3: azo te 
oixoupévwv Tav mrodewv xa ert Te TO AowTrov véwecOa, “ the cities 
from which they came (a7ré) being still inhabited, and having the 
prospect of being so for the future.” 


(8) When the substantive has not the article: ded.ev pur) él 
Sueyvwopévny xpiow xabcoropeba (Thucyd. 111. 53), “we fear that 
what we have to meet (é7rc) is a prejudged decision.”’ 


(y) When there is no substantive: paxprryopely év eiddcwy ov 
BovAdpevos (Thucyd. 11. 36), “ because I do not wish to enlarge 
on the subject, when my hearers (€év) are well acquainted with it;” 
cf, Id. 111. 53: apes eiSoras wravra NedéEeras, “those, to whom the 
speech will have been addressed (pos), know all about it.” Plat. 
Resp. p. 515 E: ef rug avrov @rxor Bla Sia tpayelas THs avaBa- 
sews Kal avavrous ovons, “if any one were to drag him up when 
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the ascent (8a), by which he has to mount, is so rugged and 
steep ;” Id. Protag. p.332 E: mpartera: 5é 7d ev vird cwppoovvns, 
To 5¢ vid adpoovyns; val. évayriws; mavu ye. ovxody vird evayrioy 
évtav; val, évavtiov apa éotiv appooivn cwdpoovvns. ‘“'The one 
is done by discretion, the other by folly, is it not? Yes. Con- 
trariwise? Of course. Accordingly, the things, by which they are 
done (v7), are opposites. Yes. Therefore folly is the opposite of 
discretion.” Thucyd. 1. 69, § 2: ot yap Spavres BeBounevpévos 
mpos av Steyvwxdras 76 Kati ov pédXovtes éerrépyovrat, “for those, 
who act after deliberation, advance at once and without delay, 
while those, whom they attack (7pds), have not yet come to a 
decision.” 

Obs. This form of the tertiary predicate is particularly observable 
when the participle represents a local predicate (above, 442, (6)). Thus 
we have in Herod. v. 29: év aveoryxviy T7 xwpy, “in the country where 


it extends upwards from the coast.” The xaréByoav és to aorv, which 
follows, shows that this is the meaning intended. 


496 The use of the tertiary predicate with a preposition is not 
limited to participles, though they are best adapted for this con- 
struction. The adjective sometimes appears in the same kind of 
construction. Thus Dem. in Lacrit. 930, 1. 13: éxeivoy tov veavi- 
oxov tov daveisavta éfnrrarncay ws én’ édevOépots Tols ypnpact 
SaverSopevor, “they deceived that young man, who advanced the 
money, by the pretence that the property, on which they borrowed 
it (émrc), was free from all incumbrance.”’ 


497 Sometimes, as might be expected (above, 405, Obs. 2), the 
tertiary predicate approximates to the illative sentence. This pro- 
lepsis implies that the quality denoted by the adjective is conveyed 
to the object by the verb. As in Pind. Ol. v. 4: ray cay wéAw 
avEwv NaoTpodory, i.e. doTe AaoTpodoy elvas, “increasing thy city 
so as to make it a nurser of population.” Similarly, with a kind 
of figura etymologica, in Thucyd. Iv. 17: rods Adyous paxporépous 
mapa TO elwOds ov pnxuvodpev, i.e. @aoTEe paxpoTépous elvat, ‘we 
will not spin out our speech so as to make it more prolix, contrary 
to our usual practice.”’ This idiom is found even in Latin, which 
has no article; as in Pers. 1. 17: 

Liquido cum plasmate guttur 
Mobile collueris, 
1.e. ut mobile fiat ; 
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and even in the nominative, as in Juv. 1. 83: 
paullatimque anima caluerunt mollia saxa, 
1.€. tta ut mollia ferent. 


498 The Greek idiom did not even shrink from a negative use 
of this prolepsis ; thus we have in Soph. Antig. 856: 
tov & éuov morpov abaxputoy 
ovdels hitov orevater, 


1.€. Wate ov Saxpvovew avrov, ‘no friend bewail my fate, so that it 
remains unwept.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


ON THE HYPOTHETICAL PROPOSITION, AND ON THE 
MOODS, AND NEGATIVE PARTICLES. 


§ I. General Principles. 


499 WE have thus far discussed at length all that concerns 
the elements of the simple proposition. It remains that we should 
examine the doctrine of co-ordinate and subordinate sentences. In 
passing to this part of our subject, we have to remember that the 
secondary predication, even when expressed by a single word, and 
that too a mere particle, may be equivalent to a conditional propo- 
sition (above, 436), and as this is really a relative sentence, which 
under other circumstances might be expressed by a mere epithet 
(above, 393, (5)), we must see that the due consideration of the 
hypothetical proposition connects itself immediately with certain 
elements in the analysis, to which the simple sentence has been 
submitted, and that, as far as the conditional clause is adverbial or 
relative, it deserves to be treated by itself, and as a sort of transition 
to the doctrine of those sentences which have an external appear- 
ance of greater distinctness and independence. It has been already 
remarked (above, 384), that there are two kinds of hypothetical 
propositions, and that they always contain two sentences. In the 
conditional hypothetical, these sentences are connected as antecedent 
and relative. In the disjunctive hypothetical, both sentences are 
relative. The one kind, therefore, may be referred to the doctrine 
of adverbial or dependent sentences: the other will fall under the 
class of co-ordinate sentences. In accordance with the principles, 
which we have now stated, we confine ourselves at present to the 
adverbial forms of the hypothetical propositions. 


§ II. Conditional Propositions. 


500 In the conditional hypothetical, the conditional or relative 
sentence is called the protasis (wpéracts), while the sentence which 
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follows is called the apodosis (amdédocrs). It thus appears, that 
what is logically consequent, is grammatically antecedent. 


501 The protasis of a conditional proposition is most generally 
and regularly expressed by the relative particle ei, and when it is 
thought necessary to express an antecedent to this relative, the par- 
ticle dv, or in epic Greek xév, appears in the apodosis. These par- 
ticles are shortened forms of the antithetic prepositions ava and 
xata (above, 481, Obs.). 


502 ‘There are four classes of conditional propositions, which 
imply respectively 

I. Possibility, without the expression of uncertainty: «2 ts 
éxet, Sidwor= “if he has anything, he gives it” =st quid 
habet, dat. 

II, Uncertainty, with some small amount of probability: éay 
rt éyn, Sooes = “if he shall have anything (which is not im- 
probable), he will give it” =s¢ quid habeat, dabtt. 


III. Mere assumption, without any subordinate idea: ef rt 
Exot, SSoln av= “if he were to have anything (i.e. as often 
as he had anything), he would give it” =s¢ quid habeat, det. 


IV. Impossibility, i.e. when we wish to indicate that the thing 
18 not so: 
(a) et rt elyev, édov adv=“‘ if (which is not the case) he had 
anything, he would give it’ =st guid haberet, daret. 
(5) ef re Exyer, Ewxev av= “if (which was not the case) he 
had had anything, he would have given it” =st quid 
habursset, dedisset. 


These four classes will be best illustrated by the following 
examples : 


(a) The first clasg includes all conditional propositions, in 
which the apodosis is expressed by the indicative without av, or by 
the imperative, and it will be found in all cases that there is a mere 
expression of possibility, that, in fact, the protasis and apodosis are 
merely correlative sentences, in which the fact assumed and its con- 
sequence are placed on precisely the same footing. Thus we have 


(aa) The present or perfect in the protasis. Xen. Mem. 11. 1, 
§ 28: ef rors Beovs Trews elval coe Bovrct, Oeparrevréov [earl] rods 
68 
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Geovs, “if you wish the gods to be propitious to you, you must 
worship the gods;” Plat. Crit. p. 43 D: et ravry tots Bevis [éor?) 
dirov, Tavrn éorw, “if it is pleasing to the gods in this way, so be 
it;”’ Isocr. Paneg. § 28: ef pvOwdns 6 Aoyos yéyover, Sums avt@ nat 
vov pnOnvar mpoonxe, “if the story is fabulous, it is nevertheless 
proper that it should be spoken on this occasion.” 


(6b) The future in the protasis. Xen. Cyr. 11. 1,§8: ef 7s 
meicovrat Myda, eis Ilépoas +d Sewov Hee, “if the Medes shall 
suffer anything, the danger will extend to the Persians ;’’ Id. Anaé. 
Iv. 7, §3: 7H otparia ove Ete ta éerrerndeva, eb on ANYopeOa Td 
xapiov, “unless we shall take the place, there are no provisions for 
the army.” 


(cc) A past tense in the protasis. Thucyd. 111. 54: ef rt dAdo 
éyéveto érrixivouvoyv, wavTwv petéoyopev, “if any other danger 
arose, we took our share in all;” Id. did. 55: e¢ aroornvas ove 
nOcrAnoapev, ove noicoupev, ‘if we refused to separate ourselves, 
we did no wrong ;” Id. Jbid. 65: ef éuayopeOa nat tThv yay eSnodpev, 
adixotmev, “if we fought and ravaged the land, we are in the 
wrong.” 


(8) ‘The second class includes all conditional propositions, in 
which the protasis is expressed by éav and the subjunctive, and in 
which the apodosis is the future indicative or some virtual equiva- 
lent. Plat. Huthyd. p. 288 c: ro é&js tovrows weipacopat, drrws ay 
Suvapar, SveOetv, édv mrws éxxardégwpat, K.T.r., Kal avTa oTrovddon- 
rov, ‘‘I will endeavour, in such way as I shall be able, to investi- 
gate what follows, if in any way (as is probable) I can induce them, 
&c., and if they will be in earnest.” And the subjunctive with ov 
pn, being equivalent to the future, 1s also used in the apodosis to 
éav (below, 545). But the present and even the perfect may take 
the place of the future (above, 423, (aa), (2), 425, (c)), and thus we 
find the following constructions: Xen. Anab. 1. 8,§ 12: «nay rovro 
vienowpev, Wave jnyiv memoinrat, “and if we shall have conquered 
in this, every thing is (will be) at once effected for us;” Dem. 07, 
1. § 12: daras Aoyos, av arf Ta mpaypara, paray Tt palveras nat 
xevov, “all speaking, if actions are wanting, appears to be some- 
thing vain and empty.”’ It will be seen that in the expression of 
repeated acts (below, 580, (a)), the subjunctive with drav, &c. is 
the regular protasis to the present or future indicative. 
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(y) The third class includes all cases, in which the supposition 
is transferred from the region of fact and reality to that of imagina- 
tion, when we have merely an idea, which may or may not admit 
of realization. Examples may occur in which it seems as if the 
possibility of the supposition was excluded by the nature of the 
circumstances themselves; and it may hence be supposed that 
there is an occasional confusion between this class of hypothetical 
propositions and the fourth. But it will always be found on a 
close examination, that, while the latter expressly deny the validity 
of the assumption, the optative always presumes that we are still 
within the limits of a wish or prayer, and that the fulfilment of our 
expectations, however chimerical, is at least supposable for the sake 
of argument. Thus we read in Plat. Resp. p. 359 B, c: ds 8é xal 
ot émirndevovtes advvapula rod adixeiy axdvres avto émitndevovat, 
parmor av aicbavoipeba, i Towvde troimoapev TH Stavoia, “ that 
those who practise justice do so unwillingly through an inability to 
be unjust, we should best perceive, if we were to form the following 
supposition in our imagination ;” and a little lower down: etn 8 dy 
9 éovcia, Hy Neyw, ToLade padtoTa, et avToOis yévolTO olay TroTé hace 
Suvayiv ro T'vyn, “and the liberty of which I am speaking, would 
be nearly as if they got the same power as they say was once ob- 
tained by Gyges;” and then follows a purely imaginative fable. 
We see the same resolution of the supposition into a mere mental 
conception in exaggerations, such as that in “sch. Pers. 431: 
xaxay Se wrnOos ovd dv et Séx’ Nara ottynyopoiny ovK av éxmd7- 
gaint cot, “I could not make up the full tale of our misfortunes, 
not even if I should recite them in order for ten days,”’ which is of 
course an extravagant supposition. That the basis of this form of 
the hypothetical proposition is the idea of repeated action, namely, 
that the apodosis is regarded merely as coextensive with the pro- 
tasis, is clear from the use of the optative in the corresponding tem- 
poral sentence (below, 580, (8)). 


(5) With regard to the fourth case the following points deserve 
notice : 

(aa) That the past tenses of the indicative, thus used in the 
hypothetical clause and its apodosis, really exclude the supposition 
which is made, appears clearly from the following examples: 
Thucyd. 111. 53, § 3: 6 po) pyOels Aoyos aitiay av Tapacyot ws, 
et €réxOn, cwtnpios av jv, “the non-spoken speech would involve 
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the charge that cf it had been spoken it would have ensured their 
safety.” Herod. vil. 47: ef rou 4 Oyus rod évyTrviou pn évapyns 
ovTa épavn, elyes av THY apyainy yopny, 7 petéotns av; “if the 
vision of your dream had not appeared to you so clear (i.e. if 
it had not been what it was), would you retain your former opinion, 
or would you have changed it?” Hyperid. pro Huzenippo, col. 
30: eft’ ef pev améduyes THY ypadny, ovK av Katefevcato ovToS 
Tov Oeov, érrevdy 5¢ cuvéBn cor adavat, EvE&virrov Set arrodkwrevas, 
“if you had been acquitted, my client would not have given a false 
report ‘about the god; but since it so happened that you were 
convicted, Euxenippus must needs be ruined.” 


(65) When the imperfect is used, the supposition excluded 
has reference properly to the present time, and this reference is 
sometimes directly expressed, as in Thucyd. 1. 71, § 2: pérss 8 av 
Tone ouola wapoucouvres étvyyavete TovTou' viv 8, apyatorpoTra 
Upav ta émiTndevpata mpds avtovs éorw, “you would scarcely 
ensure this, if you were (now) living by the side of a similar state ; 
but now (as the case is) your principles are old-fashioned as com- 
pared with them.” It may appear, however, that this distinction 
is neglected in certain cases. Thus in Demosth. Mid. 523, 10: 
tabt ed old bri avr’ dv édeyev ovtos Tore, it seems that we ought 
to render it, “I am well assured that he would have said all these 
things at that time.’ But the context shows that the meaning 
really is, “I know that he would now be saying all these things, if 
I had adopted the other course.” In Soph. Antig. 388, oyorAz 
mwoP n€ew Seip’ av éEnuyouy eyo, tais cais ametdais als éyetwacOnv 
Tore, compared with Ausch. Ag. 480, ov yap aor’ nvyouv pebégew, 
the dy creates so much difficulty that it seems almost necessary to 
read ay’ for ava, in the sense of “ back again.”’ 


(cc) The particle dy may be omitted with the past tense of 
the indicative in the apodosis, by a sort of rhetorical artifice, 
to indicate the certainty of the immediate consequence; thus 
Eurip. Hec. 1111: ef 8 pr) Dovyay mrupyous weadvtas jopev “EX- 
Anvev Sopl, PoPov traptoyev ov plows Ode KTv7os, “did we not 
know that the towers of the Phrygians had fallen by the spear 
of the Greeks, this noise had caused us fear in no slight degree.” 
Id. Troad. 397: Tlapis & Synue thy Acds' ynuas 5€ un, cvydpevov 
To K7ndos elyev ev Sopots, “ Paris married Jove’s daughter, but if he 
had not married her he must have continued to keep his marriage 
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affinity in the obscurity which originally belonged to it.” Di- 
philus, ap. Athen. Iv. p. 165 F: ef py ouvpOns Dadinw 
ériyyavey dv 6 XaBplov Krycoumrmos, eionynoapny vouov tw’ ovK 
a&ypnotov ws enol Soxei, “if Ctesippus the son of Chabrias had not 
been intimate with Pheedimus, I had introduced a certain law, not 
without its use as I conceive.” The same omission is observed 
in later writers, as in Paul, ad Rom. vil. 7: Thv ‘Apaprlay ove 
éyvov, eb pon Sia Néuov, “I had not known Sin, but through 
Law.’ And we have a corresponding idiom in Latin, as in Juv. 
x. 123: Antoni gladios potuit contemnere, si sic omnia dixisset. 
In Greek it is particularly common with the impersonals éypiy, 
Ger, @hedov, wpoonxe, eixos nv, akvov hv, Sixavov qv, xadov Hy, 
Kadas elye, aioypov jv, Kpeitrov nv, éEnv, eviv, varnpye, MV; 
éveAXe, and with words expressing an inclination, as é¢BovAduny 
and 70edov. Thus Soph. Electr. 1505 sqq.: ypnv & evOvs elvar 
tyvde Tois Tacw Sixnv, dots Tépa Tpaccew ye TAY vouwv OéreL, 
xrelvewv’ 7d yap travotpyov oun av jy, “it were right that this re- 
tribution were immediately exacted from all, namely, to slay any 
one who wishes to violate the laws, for then villainy would not 
exist.” Thucyd. 1. 38, § 3: xadrdv 8 qv, ef nal rpaprdvoper, 
roiade pev elfas TH nuetépa opyn, nuiv 8 aicypoy Riacacba rv 
TOUT@Y peTploTynTa, “it were right, even if we were erring, that 
these should yield to our passion, and then it would be disgrace- 
fal for us to put violence on their moderation.” Aristoph. Ran. 


866: éBovrdunv pev ovn epifew évOade, “I should prefer not to 
contend here.”’ 


503 Circumstances may occur, under which the apodosis of 
one of these cases may follow the protasis of another: thus, we 
may have the protasis of I. with the apodosis of DUI., as in Soph. 
Antig. 901: | 

GNX eb pev ovv Tad eoriv ey Oeois ira, 

mabovres av Evyyvoipev nyaprnxértes, 
where a special supposition is followed by a general sentiment. 
We have the protasis of IV. (a), as well as of III., with the apo- 
dosis of III., in Plat. Apol. p. 28 E: Sewa dy elnv eipyacpevos, et 
rére Euevov Kal exiwvddvevov, viv dé azroditroyws THY Taw, because 
the facts of his past life are opposed to the mere supposition which 
he makes. We have the protasis of II. with the apodosis of III. 
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in Soph. Gd. J. 216: ray’ éav Oérys ern Kdvov SéyecOar, adenv 
NaBows av xavaxovguow mover, “if you shall be willing to hear 
and receive my words, you would get succour and an alleviation of 
your troubles,” where the mind supplies the intervening conse- 
quence, ‘“‘I will speak, and perhaps my words might produce the 
effect.”” We have the protasis of III. with the apodosis of I. (502, 
(a), (cc)), or of IV. (a), without dy (502, (8), (cc)), in Xen. Cyr. 11. 
1, § 9: éyod pev dy et Syoun ws Tayiota bra Errovcovpny Tact 
Tlépcass, as this is followed by the second case: xayv Tatra tapa- 
oKxevaoys npiv pev Troimoes, x.T.r., and immediately preceded by 
the third case: ovd’ et mavres ENOorev Tlépoas, wAnOeu ye ov~y vrep- 
Barolye? dv rods trodeulous, before which we have in succession 
(§ 8): ed odtws yet, TL av GAXO Tis Kpeirrov ebpos; and ef Te ae- 
govrat Mr7dou, eis Tlépoas rd Sewov 7€e, we may see that in the 
whole passage the protasis and apodosis are changed to suit the 
various shades of confidence or uncertainty with which the assump- 
tions are put forth. 


504 The apodosis is very often used in cases III. and IV. 
without any protasis, and with the same distinction of meaning as 
if a protasis had been expressed ; thus we have in Soph. 4). 88: 

pévouw’ av’ nOedov 8 av extos ay Tuyeiv, 
where the optative is used, as it very often is, to express a con- 
strained future, ‘I suppose I must remain,” and the indicative 
expresses, ‘‘ but if it were possible, I should like to be out of the 
way.” 

505 The most common substitutes for ei, in all these cases 
of protasis, are the participle without the article, and the relative 
with indefinite antecedent. Thus we can say, with scarcely any 
difference of meaning: 

I. ef te éyet 
Eyov Tt d8wcr. 
& eeu 
II. day re éyn 
éyov Tt | dacet. 
a av &yn 
TI. ef re éxov : 
Exov re did0in ay. 
& éxoe 
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IV. (a) ef re elyev 
éyov te éSBou ay. 


a elyev 


(b) ef re Eoyev 
Eyov Tt ESwxev av. 
a& éoyev 


On the other hand, the infinitive and participle may take 
the place of the finite verb in the apodosis, whenever the latter 
appears in a dependent sentence, which requires either of these 
verb-forms (below, 593, 594). Thus (a) the particle dy is very 
often found with the infinitive after such verbs as oloua:, dona, 
vopiter, nyoopat, édmifw, vrrodkauBavw, denoting opinion or expec- 
tation, and also after verbs like Aéyw, dnl, cporoyd, taricyvodpuat, 
duvuys, denoting the expression of the thoughts in words with 
reference to something conditional, as Thucyd. 11. 20: rovs ’A@n- 
valovs yrmikev tows av éreEedeiv, nat thy yiv ovK av mepiidely 
tunOnvas, because in the independent sentence we should have had 
laws av émeEénOorev nal ovx av tepitdorev. It is more than doubtful 
whether the future infinitive is ever used with ay. Instances are 
found in some of the existing texts, but they seldom stand the 
test of criticism (see Preface to Thucydides, p. xi). We find ap 
with the infinitive used substantively, as Thucyd. vii. 62: da 7d 
Brarreyv av td THs ériorhms, “on account of the fact that it 
would be a hindrance to the application of our skill.” (6) The 
apodotic use of the participle with dy is generally found in ob- 
jective, relative and causal sentences; as Thucyd. 1. 76: ed topev 
fe) av jocov vuds AvIrnpods yevopévous, “Wwe are quite convinced 
that you would not have been less vexatious,’ where the protasis 
is ef vrropelvavres amrnyOnobe. Plat. Crit. p. 48: tav padios 
aTroxtwruvrev rat avaBuooKopévoy y av, “of those who would 
without hesitation slay and restore to life again.” Thucyd. 1. 73: 
aduvdtwv av.dvtwv mpos vais moddas aGdAndots BonGeiv, “as they 
would have been unable to assist one another when opposed to 80 
many ships.” Xen. Anab.1.1,§ 10: ws ottrm mepuyevopevos av 
Tov avricrac.wray, “on the ground that he would in this way 
have kept the better of his political opponents.” On the repetition 
of av with the participle when it really belongs to the verb of the 
sentence, see below, 508, (a). 
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506 The student must observe, that as ay is the antecedent of 
ei, when such an indefinite antecedent requires to be expressed, and 
both dy and tis of Ss, we may write day=ei dy and Os dy, or 
doris, or doTis av if we wish to express the English ‘ whenso- 
ever” or “whosoever,” in regard to the present or future apodosis, 
that is, in those cases when these indefinite antecedents are not 


expressed in the apodosis. 


507 The following is the general rule respecting the use of 
dy (xe, xev) in the formation of conditional propositions. (1) With 
the optative ay is always used in the apodosis, seldom, if ever, in 
the protasis. (2) The subjunctive never stands in the apodosis, 
but always in the protasis, and is generally attended by av. With 
regard to the former of these rules, it is to be observed that a 
complete hypothetical proposition with its apodosis may be occa- 
sionally included in the sentence with e/, and in this case adv may 
be used with the included apodosis. Thus in Demosth. Mid. p. 582, 
ad fin.: ¢ ovTol, xpnuata eyovres, yn mpoowr ay, there is 
an included protasis in the participle éyovres, and the sentence 
involved is ef oro: ypypyata Exovey, ove av mpdowro, so that the 
full meaning is as follows: “if they, on the supposition that 
they had money, would not part with it.” Similarly in Isocr. 
Archid. p. 120, ad fin.: ef pndels av tudy aftwoee Gv amrootepov- 
pevos THS tratpldos, “if no one of you, on the supposition that he 
was deprived of his country would, on that supposition, think it 
worth while to live.’”’ With regard to the latter rule, we shall 
see that this does not apply to the Homeric use of the subjunctive 
mood (below, 513). 


508 (a) In the apodosis dy is always placed after the word 
which produces the greatest influence on the predication, which 
gives its colour to the sentence, and which therefore comes nearest 
to the notion of an antecedent. It is therefore attracted to nega- 
tives, superlatives, demonstrative pronouns, interrogatives, and 
verbs of thinking. Thus we should write: 


wy v 
€l7rou av. 
a 9 A » 
TavT ay eétrot. 
padtor’ av elrrot Tatra. 
OUx av paMorTa élrrot TavTa. 
édoxouv av euol raira pandora eieiy. 
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ove av éddxouvy euol tavta padiorh ciety, 
Ti oy av éddxouy gol paMota eimety; 

As a result of this rule respecting the position of av, it may 
be repeated when there is more than one emphatic word in the 
sentence. This is particularly the case with the negative, and 
there are instances in which the repetition follows immediately, as 
Eurip. Troad. 456: ov«ér’ av POdavors dv; Id. Heracl. 721: p6a- 
vows 5 av ov« dv; Arist. Lys. 361: pwn dy ove adv elyov. And 
we may have a double repetition in the same sentence, as in Eurip. 
Andr. 916: ovw dv & y wots Sopuots Bdérove’ ay avyds tap’ 
exaprrovr’ av Aéyn; Id. Troad.. 1233: ddaveis av ovres ove av 
upynOeipev av Movoas. When a participle appears in these pas- 
sages, the student must be on his guard against the error, into 
which some inaccurate scholars have fallen, of supposing that the 
repeated dv belongs to this form of the verb. For example, the 
first av belongs, like the second, to the finite verb or infinitive which 
follows in Soph. Gd. T. 446: ovels 7 dy ove dv adyivats mréov. 
Herod. vil. 139: dpaévres av éypnoavro dv. Thucyd. v1.18: vopd- 
gare TO Te haidov Kal To pécov Kal Td wavy axptBes av Evyxpabev 
panier’ ay ioyvel. 

On the other hand dv is omitted in the apodosis, when it is 
easily supplied from a parallel sentence, as in /Esch. Agam. 1049: 
meiOoe av, et mrelOov, ameoins 8 tows. Xen. Mier. 11, § 11: ov 
povoy didot av, adda Kal ép@o um’ avOpurrwy. 


(6) In the protasis av alwaya follows the relative word, which 
expresses the condition, such a8 6s, d7rws, ws, &e. (above, 503); and 
it coalesces with ed, Gre, érretdn, which become éay, oray, érrevday, &c. 
These combinations are always followed by the subjunctive mood; 
whence the rule for beginners: Relativa et particule relative cum 
av subjunctivum caigunt. 


STII. General Rules vespecting the Use of the Moods in 
Conditional Propositions. 


509 In the Attic writers it is only the indicative meod which 
can, without the aid of the indefinite antecedent dv, form the 
apodosis of a conditional proposition. Of course, it is only this 
mood which can stand by itself in a categorical proposition, 

69 


- aa 
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510 Only the indicative and optative, assisted by av, can form 
the apodosis of a conditional proposition, and, with very rare and 
doubtful exceptions, ay is used only with past tenses of the indica- 
tive. In the passages quoted by the grammarians as instances of 
the use of av with the future indicative (Xen. Cyr. vit. 5, § 21; 
Iv. 5,49; Thucyd. 1.140; Plat. Phed. p.610¢; Crito, p. 53c; 
Resp. p. 615; Eurip. Andr. 464; Dinarch. tn Dem. § 111), the 
best modern editors have either omitted the dy or changed the 
future into the optative. 


511 The other moods and the participles belong to the pro- 
tasis or to the adverbial sentence; except that the participle and 
infinitive may be converted into subjects by prefixing the article 
(above, 400, (a), 5, c), and that the participle may form the pri- 
mary predicate of a sentence (above, 420), and the infinitive or 
participle may express the apodosis of a condition (505). 


512 It is the practice in most treatises on Greek syntax to 
discuss the uses of the moods according to their conjugational 
subdivisions. This is false in theory and mischievous in practice. 
The functions of a mood should be separately stated with reference 
to the different kinds of sentences in which they may appear, An 
examination, however, of the use of the moods in conditional pro- 
positions, amounts, in effect, to a general discussion of their dis- 
tinctive employments, 


SIV. The Subjunctive and Optative in Conditional 
Propositions. 

513 It has been already remarked (292), that these moods are 
by-forms of the future and aorist. The subjunctive was originally 
a determinate tense, like the future, and signified “the probable 
occurrence of something after the time of speaking” (422, (a)). The 
optative, as an aorist, signified “the probable occurrence of some- 
thing after the time specified’’ (422, (8)). Thus, in Homer, we find 
these forms used as tenses in categorical predications, 


(2) The subjunctive opposed to the aorist: 
ov yap 1 Tolovs ov dvepas, ovde Dapar (I. 1. 262), 


i.e. “for I have not yet seen such men, nor ¢9 tt pena that I 
shall penold such men hereafter.” 
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(5) The optative parallel with the aorist : 


6 8& yeppadvov rAaBe yetpi, 

TvbdeSns, wéya Epyov, 8 od Sum dvdpe péporev 

olos viv Bporot etor (Il. v. 303), 
i,e. “he, Tydeides, took up a great stone, which it 1s not probable 
that men of our time would take up, #f similar circumstances were 
to occur.” 


This categorical or apodotic use of the optative without dy is 
common not only in Homer, but in Pindar (see Ol. 111. fin., 1x. 80, 
X, fin,; Pyth. tv. 118, x. 21) and the bucolic poets (see Theoer. VIII. 
20: Mosch. 111, 108). 


514 With this signification of probability is intimately con- 
nected the implied ground of such probability, namely, frequent 
occurrence; insomuch that in later Attic Greek the adverb 7roA~ 
Naeus, “often,” is used in a protasis to signify ‘perchance’ or 
“probably,” i.e. ‘as often happens” (Heindorf, ad Plat. Phed. 
p. 19). Hence we find, that, in the protasis of conditional propo- 
sitions, the subjunctive, preceded by the conditional words and ay 
(506), and the optative without ay (507), presume a repetition or 
frequency of occurrence. If the subjunctive is followed by its cog- 
nate tense the future, we have seen that the conditional proposition 
looks to a probable result; if the optative is followed by another 
optative with av, we have a mere supposition (499): 


& dv ) &yyn, Sece, “whatever he shall have, or as often as he 
€ay Te shall have anything, he will give it.” 


a Exot, Sid0ln av, “ whatever he might have, or as s often as he 
et Tt had anything, he would give it.” 


But if the continuous present and past tenses are used in the 
apodosis, the implication of frequency is more strongly marked : 


os av (Sn, érrawvet, ‘ whomsoever he sees, as often ‘as he sees 
€ay TLVas them, he praises.” 


ous } iSoe, émnvet, “whomsoever he saw, as often as he saw 
el TiVas them, he praised,” 


Where the present tense presumes the fact, the imperfect as- 
sumes it. 
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515 If in this last case the frequency of action requires a 
more distinct reference to the condition, the antecedent avy may 
be appended to the imperfect indicative, to the frequentative in 
-oxov (331, 351), and even to the aorist indicative; thus we may 
write, with nearly the same signification ; 

| errqvel 
el Twas Sot €mrnve ay 
ods | : érrawvéecxev av (lonice) 
emrnverey av 


When the apodosis alone appears, the student will generally 
find it easy to supply from the context the frequentative protasis, 


516 Both the subjunctive and optative may appear in the 
protasis without any expression of the apodosis, and often without 
any relative word. Their signification in this usage is in strict 
accordance with their original meaning,—namely, the subjunctive 
commands or deliberates concerning that which is present: the 
optative wishes or prays that something may become present. 


(a) omevdmper, éyxovduer ryryot pot, yépov (Eurip. Hec, 505), 
let us hasten, let us make all speed; lead me on, old man,” 
Interrogatively: | 
elropev 7 svyopev; 4 Ti Spacouev; (Id. Ion, 758), 
“must we speak, or hold our peace? or what shall we do?” 


(b) Without ec; 
© Tai, yévowo TaTpos eUTUXETTEpOS, 
Ta 0 GAN Spots Kal yévor’ ay ov KaKos 
(Soph, 47. 550), 
“my son, mightest thou be more fortunate than thy father, but 
like him in all other respects, and then thou wouldest not be a 
bad man,’ 
With e¢ or ws: 
el pas yévorro POdyyos ev Beaten (Eunp. Hee, 830), 
“Oh! if I had a voice in my arms!” 
as 6 Tade Topay Grotto (Soph, Llectr. 126), 
“Oh! that he who has done these things were destroyed!” 
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517 In this sense the indicative is often used with ei, ef ydp, 
ei@e, and especially in the case of dedov, which appears either 
with or without these particles, and followed by the infinitive. 
This presumes, like-the corresponding protasis (502), that the wish 
cannot be realized. Thus we find 

ele cou tore ouveyevduny (Xen. Mem. 1. 2, § 46), 
“Oh! if I had been with you there!” (which I was not). 
elf wher “Apyots pn Starracbar oKados 
Koryov és alay xvavéas Supmryydadas! 
(Eurip. Med. init.), 
“Qh! if the Argo had at been obliged (as it wa to fly through the 
Symplegades to the Colchian land!” 


518 The mere wish is often expressed catia by the 
optative with was dy, “Oh! how could it be done!” as 


mas dv vp éudavis 
Epyp yevoiuny ds mu’ ere mporgirj ; 
(Soph. Pail, 531), 


“Oh! how could I show my gratitude by my actions !” 


§ V. Zhe Imperative in Conditional Propositions, 


519 The imperative differs very little in ny of its usages 
from the subjunctive, 


520 It sometimes appears, like day with the subjunctive as 
the conditional protasis of the future; thus, 


Garre pe, orte Taxiora, TuAas ‘Aldao tepioe 
(Hom. J7, xxii. 71), 


j.e. the sooner you bury me, the sooner I shall pass the gates of 
Hades,” dav pe ws taxvora Odrys, midas *A. ws T. TEpHTO., 
Also with «af interposed ; as 
NaBEe, xad eice (Plato, Theetet. 154 c), 
“take it, and you will know,” i.e. éavy Aafijjs, efces. 


521 In its more common use, as a hortative, deliberative, or 
imperative form, we have already seen that the subjunctive often 
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takes the place of this mood, with this difference, that except in 
prohibitions, when both moods are employed, the subjunctive is 
used for the first person, and the imperative for the second. This 
appears most clearly when they are both used in juxtaposition or 
antithesis; thus, 


A. ousta B. cot 7 @& Katapate cwre ‘ya; 


“A. Hold your tongue, i.e. you must hold your tongue. 
B. What! must I hold my tongue for you?” 


CKOTOMEY KOWH, Kad EL K.T.A., aVTiNEye, Kal GOL Treicopat 
(Plato, Crito, 48), 
‘let us consider the matter together, and if you can, confate me, 
and I will give way.” 


522 The imperative is often a mere exclamation, as in eizé, 
aye, pépe, Se, ido, &c. And these imperatives are often prefixed 
to the first person of the subjunctive to urge the deliberation; thus, 


dépe, Ti cor 0 xatapayeiy, 
“come, what must I give you to eat!” 


523 The future, which is the regular apodosis of the subjunc- 
tive and imperative, is often used to express the latter, chiefly, how- 
ever, in interrogative-negative and in prohibitive sentences ; as 


maidves, ov axéreoOe; (Plat. Symp. 212 p), 
“slaves, go at once and see!” (below, 540), 


§24 From the interchange of the imperative, subjunctive, and 
future in other cases, arise some uses of the former which may 
remind us of the fact (above, 293), that the imperative differs from 
the indicative only in the form of the person-endings. Thus, on the 
one hand, we find constructions in which a question is followed by 
an imperative; such as 


ola® ovv & Spaces, ws arraipmpev yOoves ; 
dOnaov uty girov, ov omavitopev 


(Eurip. Cycl. 131—3), 


“dost know what thou must do, in order that we may sail away 
from this land? Furnish us with corn, of which we are in 
want,” 
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Or by a prohibition ; as 
olo® ws perevEes Kal copwrépa pavet ; 
Ta XpnoTa wy gor AVTTPA haweabw ToTE 
(Id. Med. 600, 1), 
“dost know how thou must alter thy prayers and appear wiser? 
Let not good things ever appear grievous to thee.”’ 


But, on the other hand, we find that the future of the relative 
clause in the question ts attracted into the imperative which follows ; 
thus we have 

olo® ovv o Spacov; pyr atoctracOns Bia, K.T. 
| (Id. Hee. 225), 
“dost know what thou must do?—ncither be torn away by 
force,’ Ke. 


And even with a sentence interposed : 
I. oloOa vuv & pot yevécOo ; 
@. cov Td onpaivew dd. 
I. Seopa rots Eévours rpdoGes (Id. Iph. Taur. 1204), 


“7. Dost know what must be done for me? 
Th. Thou must tell me this. 
ZI, Put chains on the foreigners.” 


The Latin comedian, from not understanding this idiom, has 
endeavoured to express it by a transposition, tange sed scin’ quomodo 
(Plaut. Rud. 11. 5, 18), which has misled Bentley and other 
scholars, 


525 We find the imperative in deliberative interrogations, 

without any direct evidence of such an attraction ; as 
ri ody; 5 moANaKs epwrd, KeloOw vouos Hui: 
(Plat. Legg. p. 801 p), 

‘what then ?—according to my repeated question, must a law be 
laid down?” | 

This probably arises from a transition, by means of érz, from 
the direct to the oblique oration. This transition is distinctly seen 
in the following passages: tows av elrrotev, Ort, "LL Yewpares, p7) 
Oavpate ra reyopeva (Plat. Crit. 50 c). By the side of the future: 
xpy SetEar Sri, dy pev eplevrar, pds Tovs pun apuvopévous KTAc- 
Owoav, ols de yevvatov, K.T.d., avavtaydyotot at’ avtav ovK 


an tact (Thucyd., ly. 92). 
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§ VI. The Infinitive as a Substitute for the Imperative. 


526 The infinitive, or adverbial mood, does not take its place 
in the protasis, except as a substitute for the imperative. As an 
adverb, or secondary predicate, it is appended to the finite verb, 
which contains the main predication, as an explanatory adjunct 
(above, 468). In the same way, however, as the gerundive, or 
inflected form of the infinitive, assumes to itself a significance of 
obligation, which is properly conveyed by the substantive-verb 
(above, 423), the earlier Greek writers use the infinitive, without 
the substantive-verb on which it depends, as an imperative, to 
express what must or ought to take place. Thus, 


Kal Tait’ iov 
claw Noyitov, Kav AGBys pm’ éyrevopévor, 
dacxew ew 7dn pavtixn nde ppoveiv 
(Soph. Gd. T. 462). 
527 Sometimes also as the expression of a wish or prayer; as 

@& Zev, exyeverOar pot "AOnvaious ticacOa (Herod. y. 105), where 
it cannot be said that the substantive-verb is necessarily under- 
stood ; for we might say in English, “Oh! that it might be allowed 
to me, &c.,”’ and the Latin uwéinam marks a similar dependent 
clause. 


§ VII. The Negative Particles pn aud ov. 


528 The distinction between 7 and ov depends upon their 
respective applicability to the different members of a conditional 
proposition. For | 

Mn belongs to the protasis ; 

Ov to the apodosis or to the categorical proposition ; in other 
words, - oc ; 

M7 negatives a supposition, i.e. it prohibits or forbids ; 

Ov negatives an affirmation, i.e. it- affirms that the case is 

not so; 


or, to express the rule according fo the principles already laid down, 
#7 is used in all those dependent sentences which are virtually or 
formally hypothetical ; consequently 7 is used (1) with the parti- 
ciple in the hypothesis; (2) after particles expressing a condition 
or supposition, as et, dav, érevdav, Stay; (3) after particles implying 
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the purpose or motive, as iva, éarws, ddpa; (4) after relatives and 
relative particles with an indefinite antecedent expressed or under- 
stood; (5) in all expressions of a wish; (6) in all prohibitions; 
and (7) with the infinitive as representing an adverbial sentence ; 
whereas ov is used in all other cases. 


The following are comprehensive examples: (a) wy in the 
protasis by the side of ov in the apodosis, Plat. Phad. 76 E: ef pi) 
TavTa éoTt, ovde tade, “if what has been said is not the case, 
neither is what follows ;”’ (5) 4) in the prohibition by the side of 
ov in the categorical negation, Eurip. Alc. 690: yu) Ovijoy’ darép 
Tovo avdpds, ovd’ eyo mpd cod, “do not die for me, and I will not 
die for you;”’ (c) wy in the negation of a wish and in an indefi- 
nite relative sentence by the side of od with the optative in the 
apodosis, Soph. Antzg. 676: 

éyo 8 Grrws od pr) Ayers pds TaAde 

ovr av Suvaiuny pnt émiotaipny revel, 
i.e. “but I neither could be able, nor may I know how to say, in 
what way (i.e. any way in which, below, 532) you are not right 
in what you say.” 


§ VIII. My in the Protasis. 

929 The following are special examples of yu} in dependent 
sentences, implying an assumption, a wish, or a prohibition: 

(a) Indicative: ef yu) yéyverat, ‘if it does not come to pass,” 
and so of the other tenses. 

(6) Imperative: yn xXérre, “do not steal” (in general). 

(c) Subjunctive: yw) xAéyrns (more rarely pn Krépes), “do 
not steal” (this particular thing: above, 427, (cc), (a,)) ; 

€av wn yevntas, “if it shall not come to pass.” 

(d2) Optative: pu yévorro, “‘ may it not come to pass” = “oh! 
if it could be avoided !”’ 

él pn yévotro, “if it were not to come to pass.” 

(e) Infinitive: Oeol modtrar, wn pe Sovrcias ruyeiv, “let me 
not incur slavery ;”’ 


TO pn ryevéo Oar, ‘‘ the supposition that it has not come to pass;”’ 
70 
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SéSoxras tas vais yyw éxdeiv, “it has been determined that 
the ships are not yet to sail out.” 

(See below, 594, 596). 

(f) Participle: yu Spay, ‘if he abstains from doing.” 

Obs. 1 My with the participle signifies “if not” (st non), and gene- 
rally accompanies a positive apodosis; xy ov with the participle signifies 
“unless,” and is always attached to a negative apodosis; thus: oray 3 
ixyrat, Tyvixair éyw Kaxos py Spay dy einv wav oo° dy SyAot Geos (Soph. 
Gd. T. 76), i.e. st non faciam. 

ovk efeXevoer Oat epacav pn ov wAnpeos eovros Tov KuxAov (Herod. v1. 
106), Le. nisi quwm plena esset luna. And the same applies, when the 
main sentence is virtually negative; as 

Svoddyyros yap ay env Toravde pun ov Karotxteipwy edpav (Soph. Bd. 7’. 
12), i.e. “I should be devoid of all sensibility, I should not be humane, 
unless I pitied such a band of suppliants.” On this abundance of nega- 
tion see also below, 530, Obs., 603. 

Obs. 2. My is used with the participle without any direct implication 
of a condition, if the sense is carried on from an imperative, so that the 
participle with 7 amounts to a prohibition ; thus, 

&xBaw' arynvys riade, py xapat riBeis 

tov cov 700, avag, ‘IAfov ropOyropa (Asch. Ag. 879), 
‘descend from this mule car, and do not place on the ground thy foot, 
O king, seeing that it has trampled upon Ilium.” Cf. Joid. 493, pyxére 
larrwy after xatpe, and Suppl. 793, wn opav after émde. 


§ IX. Ov in the Categorical Proposition or Apodosis. 


530 The following examples will show the use of ov in abso- 
lute negations. 
(a) Indicative: 
ovy olds re éotiv, “he is not able.” 
(6) Optative with ay: 
ovx av yévorro, “it would not (under given circumstances) 
come to pass.’ 


(c) Participle indicating a fact, i.e. a causal or concessive 
sentence : 
ov dpav, “as abstaining from doing,” either ‘“ because he does 
it not” (615), or “although he does it not” (621). 


? 


a Obs. In the direct sentence, a repetition of ov confirms the nega- 
ion ; as 


axovet 8 ovdey ovdels ovdevds (Eurip. Cycl. 120). 
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This pleonasm sometimes occurs as between two sentences ; thus in 
the comparative padAov 7, the ov of the first clause is repeated in the 
second ; as 


axe yap o Tlépons ovdév re padAov er’ nuéas 7 ov Kat é vuéas (Herod. 
rv. 118). 


So also when 7 with the participle has a negative apodosis (above, 529, 
Obs. 1), and when 7 with the infinitive follows a doubly negative word 
(below, 595, 603). 


§ X. Ov and pn after Relatives and Relative Particles. 


581 Ou is used after relatives when the antecedent is definite, 
because in this case there is an affirmation; but yu follows the 
relative when the antecedent is indefinite, because in this case 
there is an hypothesis. Thus, 

(a) ds ov wovet tadTa=6 ov Toy TadTa=aTe ov Troiwy 
Taita =ts, gui non facit hec. 


(b) Os pr) rove TavTa=0 pn Toy Tav’Ta = st quis non facit 
hec = qui hec non faciat (above, 405, Obs. 2). 

A similar consideration qualifies the general rule respecting the 
relative particle e¢ (529) ; thus, 

(a) rddov pernbels rede, Kav pndels é@ (Soph. Aj. 1184), de 
eo quod probabile est: 
but 

(6) €¢ rovs Oavdvtas ov égs Oarrrew mapwy (Id. Ibid. 1131), 
de eo quod certum est—si, td quod facis, prohibes quominus sepelia- 
mus mortuos (cf. below, 534). 

Hence in Thucyd. 1. 121, fin., we must translate «+ ov« azre- 
povowy, “if they shall not refuse,” and ei ov« dpa Saravyjcoper, 
‘if we shall refuse to be at any expense.” 


The same applies also to adverbs of place; thus, 

(a)  pédrovet yap o’, et Tavde pn ANE your, 
évraida tréwrpew, EvOa pn tof 4déLov 
aos mpoodyyet—de loco nescio quo 

(Soph. Electr. 379) : 
but 

(b) axovra o° axwy SvoAuvTos yadxevpace 

Wpootaccanevow TOO aTravOpwTr@ Tray, 


uf 
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iv’ ovre dovny ovte Tov popdny Bpotov 
ower—de loco certo et presents 
(A&schyl. Prom. 20). 


And so in the case of other relative words (above, 396). 


532 The indirect as distinguished from the direct interroga- 
tion is followed by yn when its reference is indefinite. Thus we 
say, in the direct interrogation, Ausch. Agam. 540: re 8 ov oré- 
vovTes, oU KNalovTes Nuatos pépos; “in what part of the day 
were we not groaning, in what not weeping?” Soph. Trach. 191: 
was 5 ovx éyo yaipouw’ av; ‘why should I not rejoice?”’ But when 
we pass to the indirect interrogation, the rule of the relative im- 
mediately applies. Thus with a definite reference we have ov after 
doris. Ibid. 439: ov yap yuvainl tods Adyous pels Kaxy, ovS 
nTts ov Katode tavOpwrwv, because a particular person, Deia- 
neira herself, is the antecedent of 77s. But with an indefinite and 
general reference we have wy. Id. Aj. 748: SoTis avOpazrov 
gvow Bractav, éreta py nat avOpwrov dpovet, because here 
the antecedent is ra mepiaca xavovnta separa, in general. Simi- 
larly with ows, we have ov, when the case is definite, especially 
in the phrase ovx éo@ Grrws ov; thus Ibid. 371: ov yap yévoir’ av 
TavO Srws ovy SS éyew. But yn, when draws means “any way 
in which,” as in Id. Antig. 676 (quoted above, 528): Saws un 
Aéyets GpOas tade ovK av Suvaiuny Aéyew, compared with Gd. T. 
548; rotr’ avté pon por dpal? brrws ove ef Kaxds. 


533 As the article is intimately connected with the relative 
(386 sqq.), we find that the hypothetical uy is always used with 
the article, when the reference is general and undefined. We have 
seen this with the infinitive (529, (e)). And the same is the case 
with nouns and other single words, except in the usage which will 
be noticed in the following section. The following passage of 
Euripides is perhaps the most striking example that could be 
found. Eurip. Troad. 468 : 

€Gré ys ,—ovTot didra ta pn Pin, © Kopat,— 

Keto Bar trecovcay, 
“‘ suffer me to lie as I have fallen—verily that which is not pleasant 
or welcome is not at all an act of friendship” (where ¢/Aos is used 
in two senses—one referring to the intended friendliness of the 
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chorus, and the other to the wishes of Hecuba, and the latter is the 
usage in Hom. Od. 1. 82; Adsch. Prom. 600; cf. the use of amicus 
in Hor. 11. Carm. vit. 2). That the principle is the same as the 
use of the relative, which has just been noticed, so that ra un dira 
is equivalent to @ dv yx dita 7, is clear from such passages as 
Eurip. Hec. 279: ov rods xparotyras ypn xpatety & pn peor; 
Id. Bacch. 448: Oru yap 7) ypeadv ov ypedy wabety. 

Obs. It has been proposed by C. Haeberle (de formis hypotheticis 
sententiarum relatwarum, Tandshut, 1831) to distinguish the relative 
sentence which admits 2, and which he calls protatic, from the rela- 
tive sentence which admits ov and ay, and which he calls apodotic, 


according to the following scheme: 
Protatic sentences. 


Apodotic sentences. 


I. Of that which is or is not. 


A ‘ , A t) a 

a un Svvapac Trotety, ov Tow. 

a A Ud a b 

a py Suvapac srovetv, ov dv rovoiny. 


. 9 , A » » , 
pn yduvapuny Torety, ov érotou. 
ld ~ a 
Suvdpevos rovety zrovel. 


Oa Qs 


moves, a eyo ou Sivapac mroueiy. 
oux dy movoins, a éyw ov Stvapac 
TOLely. 


A a Y . > (4 ry 
Toteis, & éyw oux QSuvvapyyy Torey. 
& € é a 
oux eipi o Suvapevos Trovetv. 


II. Ofthat which may or may not exist. 


& py Suvaiuny moveiv, ovx av rot- 
oinv. 

el py } Bovdotpny moe, a Ovvaipny, 
OvK ay Trovoinv. 


“ “~ a LY 
Tov rovev, a py Suvaco, peider Par 
re 
e la a id *# 
o Suvapevos moety mototy av. 


~ a? ‘ 9 o 

moves, ad éyw ovx dv Suvaipyny rot- 

€tv. 
> \ oy a 8 , ~ ® A 
el py ely, a Suvaipyy rotety, ork av 
* a ‘4 

qoltoinv.—ovk ay in, a Suvaipyy 
TTOLELY, 


» > \ @ U a 
ovx elpt o Suvapevos av rocetv. 


III. Of that which is conceived as non-existent. 


a A 9 4 a“ 9 a r) o 
a pn ndvvapny rove, ovn dv érrot- 


our. 

a py ndvuvyOnv wovetv, ovx av érroi- 
700. 

el pn nBovhopny roveiv, a qdvva- 
BN, ouK ay eure Xow. 

6 Suvdpevos worety éroie ay. 


“a > ao 
motes a éyw oun av ndvvapyy mot- 
€tv. 
‘A 9 a 9 a 
ovis, & éyw oun av ndvvynOnv rot- 
ety. 
> 4 a ? , an 
nV av, ad novvapyy wotety. 


: sv € Ul a a“ 
ouK eit o Suvapevos av Tovey. 


IV. Of that which may have happened repeatedly. 


a ‘ 5 o “ ? é Ou 
@ £7 OVVALLNYV ToOLELY, OVK E7rOLOUY. 


a“ 9 a ld 
a py Suvaipyny movety, ovn av €7rol- 
ouv. 
“a , y 
6 Suvdpevos morety éroie (av). 


Troveis, a éye ovK dv novvany Tot- 
ctv, ordre BovAotuny. 


OUK av 6 (rore) Suvapevos dv rot- 
ety. 


(This use of the participle is rare.) 
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V. Of the undefined condition. 


a dv py Suvwpae roretv, ov row, | The apodotic sentence is wanting. 
ov TOT. 
an a a ° 
a dv Suv Oe rove, rerowjoerar 
a av py Suvwpae Torety, ovK ay Trot- 
oinv 
e td “a “ 
0 Ovvapevos rovety Trovel. 


§ XI. Ov, when it negatives the primary Notion of a Word 


or Phrase. 


534 Ov is sometimes so closely connected with a word or 
phrase, that it not only negatives it, but even affirms the contrary. 
Thus we have ov dns, not ‘I do not say,” but “I say no,” nego ; 
ovy viriexvodmat, “IT refuse;’’ ov Oédo, nolo; ov« éd, “I forbid ”’ 
(Thucyd. 111, 48, cf. 531) ; ov advvaros eizety, “an eloquent man”’ 
(Id. 1v. 84); ov trav advvarwrarwy, “the wealthiest men among 
them” (Id. 1. 5); ody jxtora, presertim; ov« apewvov, “it is better 
not; ov wavy, omnino non; 7 ov Siadvors, ‘the prevention from 
breaking down;” 7 ov zrepiteiyiots, “the stoppage of the block- 
ade,” &c. From these we must carefully distinguish the hypothe- 
tical phrases +o yun) StvadrvOjvat, ro wn TreptreyicOjvat, ta pon plra, 
&c. (529, (e), 533). 


§ XII. Ov and pn in Interrogations. 


535 As the direct question is inferentially equivalent to the 
categorical negation, it will follow conversely that, whenever ov is 
found in an interrogation, a positive answer is expected ; thus, 

dp’ ovx eorw acbevns; nonne cegrotat? Proculdubto (‘he is 

ill, is he not? Yes”). 

The combination ovx ovv is very often used interrogatively, and 
the inference implied is so distinctly affirmative, that the note of 
interrogation is frequently omitted, and ovxody;=nonne tgitur ? 
is considered as equivalent to zgitur, and the categorical ov«ou», 
‘not in accordance with what has been said’’ (below, 548, (31), is 1s 
distinguished from it by a change of accent. 


As yap belongs to the categorical proposition (615), 4 ydp ; 
expects an affirmative answer. 
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The combination d\Ao ts 7—; “is there any thing else 
than—?” necessarily anticipates an affirmative response. The 
7 is very often omitted, and dAAote alone is then equivalent to 
nonne? as in Plat. Resp. p. 369: addrote yewpyds pev els, o dé 
oixodduos, “of course one is a husbandman, and the other a 
builder.” There is a great risk of missing this idiom in some 
passages, e.g.in Plat. Theetet. p. 159 D: oray &€ acOevodvra, Nott 
mpwtrov uey TH adnOeia ov roy avtoyv €kaBev; where the denial of 
identity suggests another rendering to the uninitiated student. 


536 If a mere hypothesis is called in question, the answer 
expected is necessarily negative; thus, 


(a) “EXAnv tov éot, “I suppose he is a Greek.”’ 


(b) obtt wov"EAAny dori, “IT suppose he is not a Greek.” 
Hence interrogatively, 


(c) % mou"EXAny éori; num Graius est? i.e. “he is not a 
Greek, is he?” or “ he is not a Greek, I suppose.” ‘ No!” 


537 Since, therefore, 47 forbids or negatives an assumption, 
its appearance in an interrogation presumes a negative reply; thus, 


dpa py éotw acberns; num egrotat? i.e. “he is not ill, I sup- 
pose”’ or “he is not ill, is he?”’ 


In questions 7 is often combined with ovy under the form 
pov, and we have sometimes even pov ovy, as Plat. Soph. 250 D: 
pav ovy év éXatrovi Tut viv éopev atropia, “surely we are not ina 
less difficulty now?’’ And pov has become so entirely an interro- 
gative particle, that it is followed by either uy or ov, according as 
the answer expected is negative or positive; as Plat. Phado, 84c: 
pov pr Sone? evdeds NéreyOat; and Id. Soph. 234 A: pov ov mai- 
Stay vopeorréoy ; 

We have also the combination yz ov in questions both with 
the indicative and with the subjunctive, as Plat. Meno, p. 89 c: 
GXAa pn TOUTO OV Kaas wWpmoroynoapey, ‘but perhaps we have 
done rightly in making this admission ;”’ Cratyl. 436 B: aAAd pe) 
ovy o’Tws éxn, “ but perhaps this 1s not so.’’ Here the interroga- 
tion is virtually lost, and yu, like the later Greek pnore, means 
simply ‘perhaps.’ It is common to consider these phrases as 
elliptical or presuming the loss of @oBoduar or dpa (below, 538, 


f 
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539). But the construction with verbs of fearing, being that of 
the indirect and dependent interrogative, must be subsequent to 
that of the direct question or prohibition. 


§ XII. My after Verbs of Fearing, &c. 


588 These interrogations with 47 and the indicative mood, 
like the prohibitions and deprecations with yu and the subjunc- 
tive or optative (529, (c), (d)), are appended to verbs of fearing 
and circumspection, with this difference : 

(a) If the object of our fear or forethought is regarded as cer- 
tain, we use the indicative. 

(6) If uncertain, we use the subjunctive or optative. 


Thus, 

(a) po) audotépwy nuaptnxapev, “we have not lost both, 
have we?’ Answer, “ No!”’ 

But by preferring goBovpwar, we do away with the negative, so 
that doBodpai-y7n signifies forsitan, ‘perhaps ;"’ and goBotpat-u7 
audotépoy nuaptnxapyev = “I fear we have missed both—it is but 
too probable’ (Thucyd. 111. 55). 


In the same way with a verb of circumspection: 

pn Soxnow elyer’ ex Pedy, “you had not a mere fantasm sent 
from the gods, had you?” Answer, “No!’’ But if we prefix 
oxotreire, we annul the particle 47, which had negatived the 
hypothesis, so that 

oxotretre-un Soxnow elyer’ éx Oedy 
(Eurip. Helen. 119) 

will signify “look to it, if you had not some vision sent from the 
gods ’—i.e. “it is more than probable that you had.” Similarly 
pn trailov éreyev; “he did not speak in jest, did he?’ Answer, 
“Nol” But if we prefix dpa the negation is annulled, and the 
sense of probability is introduced, so that Spa-ux maitwy éreyey 
(Plat. Theetet. p. 145 B) will signify ‘it is probable that he spoke 
in jest.” 

(6) pn Cava, “let me not die’’—nego supposttionem me mo- 
riturum esse, vel pono me mortturum non esse. 

déd0txa- Oavw, “I fear I shall die—it is but too probable.” 
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Similarly é47 Sedocxévas pr) Oavor, “he said he was afraid he 
should die;” for the optative, being by nature an indeterminate 
tense, is properly used after other past tenses (above, 292, 513; 
below, 607). 

Obs. There is the same difference between GoBotpa: py and ovx 
off <i, as between forsitan and haud scto an: the former signifies that it 
is probable ; the latter that it is unlikely ; ; thus, ovx dy old’ ei Swvaiuny 


(Plato, Tim. p. 263) = hoBotpas py ov Sivwpyo, The apodotic dv shows 
that ovx off ef is adverbial. 


539 We may also say in the indicative usage, (a) dpa pn) ovy 
ovTw Tair’ éyes (Plat. Alcid. 11. p. 139 D), “ perhaps this is not the 
case;”’ and with the subjunctive or optative, (6) poSotpar-pn 
ov-Gave, “I fear I shall not die; epoBovpnv-pr) ov-Oavorps, “1 
feared I should not die,” according to 534. 

Obs. That these usages do not belong to the syntax of the illative 
or final sentence appears (1) from the sense, for the meaning is not 
“with the consequence that it is not so” (below, 602, (d)), or “to the 
end that it may not be so” (below, 611), but simply ‘ “whether it be 20; . 
(2) from the omission of the particles dove or iva, orws, &o.; (3) from 
the analogy of the Latin; for vereor ut veniat means “IT fear how he 
can come,” ie. “I fear he will not come;” but efficio ne venrat for efficio 
ut ne veniat would mean “TI manage to the end that he may not come ;” 
so that the negative in the one case is expressed by wf alone, and in the 
other by ne for ut ne. 


§ XIV. Construction of ov jn. 
540 (a) Ov with the Future or Subjunctive in Interrogations. 
When the interrogative ov is used with the future tense, the 
result is a positive command (523); when it is used with the 
subjunctive, the result is a deliberation nearly amounting~to a 


resolve (521). The former construction most frequently occurs in 
the second person, the latter in the first ; as 


ov pévers; quin manes? “ will you not remain?” i.e. “stop!” 
and it is expected that the person addressed will do so (535) ; 

ovx lw; nonne ibo? “shall I not go?” which implies “ of 

course I shall.” 

541 (5) My with the Future Indicative or Aorist Suljunctive. 

But if we prefix uy to the future indicative or aorist subjunc- 
tive, the result is, of course, a prohibition (529, (c)); thus, 
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(a) AéEes 5é pndev trav duol Sedoypevey 
(Eurip. Med. 804), 
‘do not tell of any of the resolves which I have formed.” 


(8) adr éEepwra: pndev evdeds ALarys 
(Id. Phan. 385), 
“but go on asking; leave nothing wanting.” 


542 (c) The pumena with ov followed by the Prohtbiteon 
with pn. 

Since, therefore, the interrogative ov commands, and yu without 
interrogation forbids, and that too with the same inflexions—the 
future or subjunctive—both constructions will be used when a 
command is followed by an equivalent prohibition; thus, 

ov avya; pndey tard epels xata aro 
(AEsch. Sept. c. Theb. 232), 
“wilt thou not be silent? say nothing of this kind in the city.” 


543 (d) Interrogation and Prohibition combined. 
Generally, however, the command and prohibition are brought 
under the influence of the same interrogation ; thus, 
ov ot avéker, unde Sevriay apes ; 
(Soph. .47. 75), 
‘wilt thou not keep silence, and not conceive fear?” i.e. “be 
silent, and do not conceive fear.” 
wo Seva réEao’, ovyi ouyiheloess oTOua, 
wal pn peOnoas avOis aioxiorous AOYoUS ; 
(Eurip. Hippol. 498), 
‘© thou that hast spoken dreadfal words, wilt thou not close thy 
mouth, and not allow disgraceful sentiments again to escape 
thee?” i.e. ‘close thy lips, and do not speak such shameful words 
again.” 
544 (e) Ov and pn coalesce. 


Lastly, the Greeks were very fond of coupling the ov and yu, 
and prefixing them to a single verb used interrogatively, according: 
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to this rule, that ov 4 with the second person of the future (a) con- 
veyed a prohibition ; while with the other persons of the future (8), 
and with the subjunctive (y), ov 4 enounced a categorical nega-~ 
tion; thus, 
(a) ov pn Suoperns Eve dirows (Eurip. Med. 1120), 
‘wilt thou not be not unkind to thy friends?” i.e. “be not unkind 
to thy friends,” 
ov 1 Mpogoices Yeipa, Baxyedioes 8 twy (540), 
pn® eEopopkes pwpiav rv anv éuol (541), 
(Id. Bacch. 343), 
“wilt thou not not put- forth thy hand, but go and play the Bac- 
chanalian, and not wipe off thy folly on me?” i.e. “off with thy 
hand—go, revel, as thou wilt, and make not mea ‘eae for thy 
folly.” 
ov p41) dpevacers pe, adra Séopuos puyav 
owoe Tod (540), 7 cou madkwy avaotpiw Sixny; 
(516, (a)) (Id. Lbid. 792), 
“wilt thou not not advise me, but, having escaped from bonds, 
wilt thou not keep this: or must I again turn punishment upon 


thee?” i.e. ‘advise me not; but being free once more, keep this: 
or must I punish thee again ?”’ 


(8) o¥ cot pr) peOeroual rote (Soph. El. 1052), 


“assuredly I will never follow thee.” 
oU Tot py ToTé o ex THO édpavor, 

. ' @ yépov, adxovra tis aker (Id. Gd. C. 176), 
‘assuredly no one shall ever hale thee from this suppliant seat 
against thy will.”’ 

(y) xal ravS’ axovoas ov tt pe) ANPOa Sorw 
(Asch. Sept. c. Theb. 38), 

“having heard these tidings, I shall certainly not be caught by 
stratagem.” 

' ovre yap ybyveras ove yéyovev ovde ovv pn yévirrat adXoiov 700s 
mpos apery Tapa Tv TovToy waidelay tremadevpévoy (Plat. Resp. 
492 £), “for there is not, nor has been, nor, to say it all, can there 
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possibly be a different mode of thinking in reference to virtue, if it 
be formed according to the education given by these men.” 


545 This last construction was considered so entirely equiva- 
lent to the future, that it was used as the apodosis of éay and the 
subjunctive (502, II); thus, ; 


nV vixiowpev, ov prprote Uuiv [leXorrovvijcvoe és THY yopay aveu 
Ts TaVvde larrov éoBadwow (Thucyd. iv. 95), “if we shall have 
conquered them, there is no fear lest the Peloponnesians should 
invade your territory without the cavalry of these Boeotians.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
ON CO-ORDINATE AND SUBORDINATE SENTENCES. 


§ I. Recapitulation and Definitions. 


546 In the three preceding chapters we have discussed at 
length the subject of the proposition, and all that contributes to 
give it distinctness and emphasis ; the different kinds of predicates; 
and the machinery of the protasis and apodosis. We have shown 
that the article, as the mark of definiteness, distinguishes the sub- 
ject and epithet from the predicate; and that the relative with a 
definite antecedent is tantamount to an adjective or epithet. We 
have then explained that nouns and participles, connected with the 
subject by the substantive verb, and all finite tenses of verbs, are 
primary predicates; that cases of nouns and participles connected 
with the subject through a primary predicate are adverbial or 
secondary predicates; and that there are tertiary predicates, or anti- 
cipations of distinct propositions, in the latter case. And we have 
seen that the relative or relative particle, with an indefinite antece- 
dent, marks the protasis of a conditional proposition, and that the 
negatives ov and 7) contribute to the greater distinctness of these 
rules. It only remains that we should now recognize these princi- 
ples in their application to connected, but separate, sentences; for 
the previous investigation has not presumed that there has been 
more than one main proposition. 


547 Connected sentences are either co-ordinate, or one of them 
is subordinate to the other. The relative, with a definite antece- 
dent, forms an adjectival sentence dependent upon the antecedent: 
the relative, with an indefinite antecedent, forms an adjectival sen- 
tence subordinate to the antecedent or apodosis. If these two sen- 
tences are, as has been hitherto supposed, completed in the antece- 
dent or apodotic clause, they are considered to make one categorical 
or one hypothetical proposition, as the case may be. But if, as is 


co 
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the case with the disjunctive hypothetical, there are distinct alter- 
natives, which require a conditional proposition to carry them on 
to an apodosis, or if, as is the case with copulative conjunctions, 
the two clauses stand on the same footing of categorical predication, 
we have not one sentence, but two co-ordinate sentences. And if, 
in any of the cases considered in the preceding chapters, the sen- 
tence is adverbial, or dependent upon a predicate already expressed, 
or if it follows a former predication as a consequence, explains it 
as a cause, or limits it by a concession, we call the sentence 
subordinate. 
According to these subdivisions co-ordinate sentences are, 
(a) Copulative. 
(b) Disjunctive. 
(c) Distributive. 
And subordinate sentences are, 
(a) Temporal, when they are supplementary to the tenses of 
the verb. 
(b) Objective, when they are supplementary to the cases of 
the noun. 
(c) Illative or consecutive, when they follow a former predi- 
cation aS a consequence. 
(d) Final, when they declare the end of what is predicated. 
(ec) Causal, when they explain the cause of what is asserted. 
(f) Concessive, when they strengthen or limit by an admission. 


§ Il. Conjunctions. 

548 The machinery of these co-ordinate and subordinate sen- 
tences depends very much on the proper use of those adverbs or 
undeclinable particles, which, from their employment in the con- 
nexion of sentences, are called conjunctions. Although these par- 
ticles will be mentioned in their different classes, according to the. 
different kinds of sentences which they contribute to form, it may 
be convenient to the student to enumerate them beforehand in 
alphabetical order. 


(1) *AdAa, “but, but on the contrary, but still,” is an adversa- 
tive conjunction, generally used after negative sentences (below, 
559). It is often coupled with other particles, and in this combi~. 
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nation has a special idiomatic value; as dan’ Sus, “ but still a 
add’ ovv, “but at any rate” (followed after an interval by yodr, 
Plat. Prot. 327 c, or ye, Isocr. Demon. p- 10 E); aArA@ pny or addAd 
pevrot, “but surely” (followed after an interval of a word by ye, 
Plat. Gorg. 449 £, Resp. 331 E); ddAd rot, “but yet ;”” ara 8n, 
“but now;” dAdd ydp, “ but in point of fact ;” GAN’ ov pny or 
GXX’ ov pévrot followed by ye, “but at any rate not.” 

(2) “AAAws, “otherwise,” has some special idiomatic usages. 
Thus the combination dAAws te xal, “both otherwise and,’’ means 
‘especially,’ and it is sometimes strengthened by adyras, as in 
Esch. Pers, 685. “AdXws also means “ otherwise than rightly,” 
i.e. “uselessly, unprofitably;” as Eurip. Heracl. 704: drrws eud- 
x9ouv, “I laboured in vain;” Plat. Thee. p- 176 D: 995 dArws 
a9, “nothing but burdens of the earth ;” Thucyd. vii. 78: 
Gis Svoua Kal ove Epyov, “ nothing but words, and no reality.” 
Also in the phrase ry dAXws, i.e. oddv, Plat. Theat. 172 £: of 
wydves ovdérote Thy dAdws, GAN’ deb ry wept avrod, “ the contests 
are never at random, but always about oneself.” 

(3) “Apa, “at the same time.” It is used to strengthen the 
participle in temporal sentences (below, 576), and often indicates 
emphatically an additional circumstance, as Thucyd. 1. 110: ToUTo 
Sid péyeObs te rod Edous ove eSivavro driv Ka) Gua payipdrarol 
eiot ray Abyurrriov of édeo, “ they could not get at him on account 
of the extent of the marshes, and besides that, the men of the 
marshes are the most warlike of the Egyptians.” 

(4) “Apa (=dp-pa), literally “still farther, beyond that,” ig 
generally a particle of inference, signifying “therefore.” It is used. 
idiomatically with past tenses to denote that “after all,” “as it 
now seems,’ the state of the case is widely different from our ante- 
cedent notion of it. Hence it amounts sometimes to an expression 
of regret or disappointment. Thus Enurip. Zroad. 414: ovdé 12 
xpeloow trav Td yndev Hv dpa, “it was after all, as it seems, no 
better than a cipher.” Soph. 47. 1025: ud’ od dovéws ap éé- 
avevoas, ‘by which, as your slayer, you have, as it seems (to my 
sorrow) expired.” In somewhat the same sense it is used with the 
conditional particle, as Plat. Resp. 433 a: dxove ef ti apa eyo, 
‘hear if, after all, I really speak to the point.” 

(5) ‘Arap, “but,” like the Homeric avrdp, is generally poetic; 
but it is used by Xenophon as a particle of continuation rather 
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than opposition; thus Anab. rv. 6,§ 14: arap rl éyd wepi xromns 
coup PdrAdcpas, “but (to continue) what do I suggest respecting the 
theft ?” 

(6) “Ave, “as,” is used with the participle in causal sentences 
(below, 616, Obs. 3). 

(7) Adv, “again,” “on the other hand,” also in the longer form 
avOcs, and with emphatic repetitions combined with mwaAsy, as in 
aay av, more rarely av waduy, also avOts av, avOus mad, Twdadw 
avis, ad tradav avOus, avOus avd manu», like our “again and again,” 
“over again.” Thus Plat. Protag. 355 B: avOis av Déyere, “say 
it over again.” 

(8) Advrixa, “immediately,” “forthwith,” is used sometimes, 
especially by Plato, in the sense “for example’s sake,” as Resp. 
p. 340 D: del avtixa iatpov xadeis od tov éEapapravoyvra epi 
rods xduvovtas; ‘since, for example’s sake, do you call him a 
physician who blunders about the sick ?”” 

(9) Tap (from ye and dpa, or perhaps from the older forms ya 
and pa), ‘“for,’’ ‘in point of fact,” is regularly used in causal sen- 
tences (below, 618). 

(10) Te, “yes,” “certainly,” “at least,” is a particle of conces- 
sion and affirmation. It is often compounded with od» in the form 
youy, ‘at all events,” and is used in combination with many other 
particles, as ef ye, “since,” ye unv, “certainly,” &c. With the 
relative ds it is used in causal sentences, like the Latin guippe qus 
(below, 619). 

(11) Aé, “in the second place,” ‘on the other hand,” “too,” 
is regularly used in distributive sentences (below, 559 sqq.). 

(12) An, “now,” “up to now,’ is sometimes a particle of 
time, like 75, and sometimes used to emphasize some other word, 
especially a superlative, as wéyioros Sn, “by far the greatest.” Kai 
57 means “just at the time specified;” as Soph. 47. 48: xad 5: "a? 
Siwccais hv otparnyiow mbdass, “he had just got to the gates of the 
two generals.’’ Hence it is used in suppositions (below, 621). 
We have also the combination Sy7rov, “of course;” Sires, “some 
one or other,’’ &c. And 6» is sometimes used in an ironical sense, 
like our old-fashioned “ forsooth ;”’ as Xen. Hell. v.4,§6: ras érac- 
pBas $n, “the courtesans forsooth, as he called them.” In this 
sense we have also d70ev. 
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(13) Ara, in the sense “by all means,” is used with impera- 
tives; in the sense “especially,’’ “for that reason more than any 
other,” with interrogatives; and in the sense “yes, certainly,” in 
answers to questions. 

(14) Elfra, ére:ra, “thereupon,” “ afterwards.”’ The former 
especially is used to strengthen a concessive sentence (below, 621). 

(15) Evre—eire, “‘ whether—or” (below, 552). 

(16) "Ezred, érretdy, “‘since,”’ “ because,” are both temporal 
and causal particles. In one passage (Plat. Protag. 333 c) érei—ye 
seems to be concessive: aioyuvoluny av &yarye TovTO oporoyetv, érret 
Torndot yé pact tav avOpatrav, “I, for my part, should be ashamed 
to admit this ; though there are many who say so.” 

(17) “Eore, ws, “until,” a particle of time (below, 582). 

(18) °H, “truly,” “verily,” as Asch. Frag. 276: 4 Bapvd 
dopns avOpwros evruyay adpwv, “ verily a fool in prosperity is a 
heavy burden.” This particle is often used in close combination 
with others. Thus we have 4 uv with the infinitive after durups, 
as /iisch. Sept. c. Theb. 513: Ouvvow, 7 pnv dAatrakew aortv. 
Also 7} ros in strong asseverations, as Ibid. 534: trav travers 
mayxaxws tT odolato. Also 7 yap, generally in questions which 
require and expect an affirmative answer, as Plat. Gorg. 469 B: 
} yap todto péyorov; “this is the greatest, is it not?’ Also 
4 tov, “I suppose ;” Ibid. 469 B: 4 mov 6 ye atoOynoKwy adixos 
€deewwos é€otw; “I suppose of course that he who dies unjustly 
is pitiable.” We have 7 trou dpa (in Thucyd. v. 100) in the sense 
“surely therefore ;” and 4 sov & (in Thucyd. 1. 142, § 1) or 
n tov ye &n (Id. vi. 37, § 3) signifies “‘ not to say,” “‘ to say nothing 
of,” “what is more,” a fortiori. The same meaning may be 
expressed by zrod 89 or trod ye 8) without 7, when used inter- 
rogatively, as in Herod. 11. 12, and we ought to read zrod oy in 
Thucyd. vu. 27, § 3 (vide Pref. p. xx). 

(19) ”H is both “ either—or” (and that too either in the dis- 
junctive sentence like vel, or the interrogative like an) and also the 
particle of comparison “than” (like the Latin quam). In the 
former use it is sometimes coupled with rot, as in Thucyd. 11. 40, 
§ 2: avrol nro xpivopév ye 4) evOupovpeba opOas ta mpaypara. 
In the latter use it follows words of contrast, like ayrios, rovpmranuy, 
Scagopos, as well as comparatives. 

(20) “Hén, “now,” “already,” a temporal particle. 
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(21) “Iva, “where,” “in order that,” a final particle. 


(22) Kaz, “both—and,” a copulative conjunction; also used 
as a particle of emphasis, like our “even,” “also,” ‘ especially,” 
or when we lay a stress on the auxiliary verb. It is used as a 
particle of comparison in expressions of similarity and identity, 
as in Thucyd. 11. 60, §4: 6 ywovs xal pn) capds Séakas ev tow xal 
et 7) évePuunOn, “he who knows and does not give clear informa- 
tion, is in the same position as if he had not even conceived the 
thought.” It may signify ‘‘ therefore” in a regular syllogism, as 
in Thucyd. vi. 89, § 3, where it is followed by am’ éxeivov (below, 
604). With the participle, and generally strengthened by zp, it 
is concessive ; 80 also with ro: and ratra. It may signify ‘so that,’’ 
as in Plat. Symp. 220 D: 78 yw peonuBpia xa dvOpwra noba- 
vovro. In a question xal mas; generally introduces an objection 
(see Porson, ad Phen. 1373). For xai 6, see under 87. 


(23) Ma, a particle of adjuration, when the oath is negative, 
though we sometimes find val wa— in an affirmative oath. 


(24) Me», “in the first place, on the one hand,” a distributive 
particle, see 559 sqq. In the combinations pév ros, peév bn, &e., 
and in the longer form mv, it is emphatic and affirmative, and pév 
ovy is corrective. 


(25) Nai, “yes,”’ is used in affirmations and affirmative an- 
swers, and 7) appears in affirmative oaths. 

(26) Nudv (viv bn, vuvi, &c.), “now,” is a particle of time. In 
the enclitic form it is a particle of inference. 

(27) “Opes, “ nevertheless,” “ likewise still,” is used to strength- 
en the concessive sentence; and opuds, “equally,” ‘in like manner,”’ 
is a synonym of opoiws. 

(28) “Ozrws, the correlative of aras (above, 263), is used as 
follows, (a) as a particle of comparison, with ofrws or de presumed 
as its antecedent, “how,” “in what way,” ‘in what manner,”’ either 
with a sentence, Soph. El. 1288: &3', darws xal cot dirov, xai 
Toupoy otras THOE, ‘IT will act in such a manner as is pleasing also 
to you;’’ or with a single word, like ws, Soph. Fr. 153: otf Sims 
guyas, ovf ws 6 Tudevs. In this use it is commonly found with 
superlatives, a8 dm7@s Tayvrra, “as quickly as possible” (Ausch. 
Prom. 228). (6) As the correlative of aras in the oblique interro- 
gation, as in Id. Ibid, 374: ov« olf Gras piv amiorical we xpn, 
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“JT do not know how I ought to disobey you.’ (On the use of 
ov and yn with this sense of das, see above, 532.) (c) As a final 
particle, Soph. Phil. 238: yéywve wav pot tov, bras 6G Tis 
ei, “tell me aloud all this, in order that (to the end that) I may 
know who you are.” For ovy dws, “not only not,” see below, 
571. (d) Asa particle of time, Arist. Nub. 61: pera tad? drras 
vev eyéve? vids ovtooi, “after these things, when this son was 
born to us.” 


(29) "Ore, érav, o7ote, omdtav, omnvixa, “when,” are the 
most common particles of time. 

(30) “Orc, “that,” is used in objective senses, as an equiva- 
lent for the accusative with the infinitive. It is also a particle of 
explanation, signifying ‘“ because ;"’ Plat. Resp. tv. 426 D: dpa ro 
datov, Ort Savoy cott, Pirettar vd Tov Oedv, Ste Pireirar borov 
€ort; “is holiness loved by the gods because it is holy, or is it 
holy because it is loved by the gods?’’ In Plato ov» dre is conces- 
sive, and signifies “not but that,” “although,” as in the Gorgias, 
p- 450 E: od>=y bre TH pyuare ovTws elzres, “although you said so 
in words; ” Protag. p. 336 D: ov» bre waive: Kai dnow érirnopev 
elvat, “although he jokes and pretends to have a bad memory.” 


(31) Odv (Ionic ov), “accordingly,” “in accordance with what 
has been said,” is a particle of retrospective reference. It does not 
imply a logical inference, like dpa, but merely recals attention to 
something, which has been already said, in the way of confirmation 
or correction. Thus in Herodotus ov is very often inserted in a 
tmesis, as in II. 89: of 5é, dépovres eis THY ayopay, aw’ av ovo, 
‘“‘they taking it to the market, in accordance with that procedure 
(i.e. as a matter of course, for why else did they go to the market ?) 
sell it.” Similarly in such phrases as Herod. 111. 80: «al éréy- 
Onoav royou atrurtoe pev évlovcr tav ‘“EXAnVvar, eEéxOncav 8 dv, 
‘stories were told, incredible indeed to some of the Greeks, but still 
(as I say) they were told.” Soph. Gd. C. 980: yapous olous épa 
Tay’, ov yap ovv ovynoomat, “nuptials such as I will describe at once, 
for indeed (as I say) I will not hold my peace.” For its corrective 
use with pév, see below, 567. In composition with relatives and 
relative particles, ovv is equivalent almost to the Latin -cunque. 
Thus we have adXos boTis ov, “another, whoever he may be;”’ 
érrws ovv, ‘in any way whatever” (Plat. Symp. 219 Dd); scorer, 
“in any quantity whatever’ (Herod. 11, 22); ézret ovy, ws ovr, “as 
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soon as ever’? (Hom. Jl. 111. 4, 30), &c. For ovxoty and ov«our, 
see above, 535. 

(32) Tlep, “‘ quite so,” “very much go,” is an enclitic (from 
the preposition 7repi, as xev is from xara), generally appended to 
relatives and relative particles, as dovrep, ‘‘the very person who;” 
@otrep, “just as;’’ or to «ai, in concessive sentences with the 
participle, as xaurep aobever, “although he was sick,” i.e. “ being 
very much indisposed.” 

(33) IDAy», “ besides,”’ “except,” is not only a quasi-prepo- 
sition (above, 488), but also a conjunction, as a substitute for dé in 
distributive sentences (562), and in its proper sense as introducing 
an exception, generally with e¢ or some other particle, more rarely 
with the finite verb (Soph. Trach. 41; Xen. Anab. 11. 31, § 26). 

(34) IIpdy, “before, until,” a temporal particle (below, 583). 

(35) Te, “and,” the enclitic form of the copulative conjunc- 
tion (549 sqq.). 

(36) Téws, rijuos, ‘so long,” the correlative or antecedent of 
éws, Atos in temporal sentences (579). Téws also means “ for a 
time,” “in the first instance,” &c., when we have the opposition 
of réws pév—arr Ste bn, Téws pév—pera 86, réws p—Sé, Téws 
pév—erel 5é, tréws pér—réros Sé. 

(37) Tol, “assuredly,” is often an enclitic affixed to other 
particles, as #rot, &c.; but it is also prefixed in certain cases, 
as tolvuy, “therefore,” todyap, Tovyapovy, tovyaprot, and the like, 
signifying an inference. 

(38) ‘Os means “as” in comparative sentences, “that” in 
objective sentences, ‘“‘in order to”’ in final sentences, “for, on the 
ground that’ in causal sentences. In the first sense it is strength- 
ened by zrep, and @ovrep means “just as." In the old combination 
gore it is the regular concomitant of the illative clause, signifying 
‘‘go as to,’ in which sense, however, it 1s sometimes superseded by 
the simple as. 


§ IT. Copulative and Disjunctive Sentences. 


549 Copulative and disjunctive sentences stand upon very 
nearly the same footing; for every copulative sentence is, to a 
certain extent, disjunctive, and vice versa. Indeed, in some cases, 
where we use a disjunctive formula, the Greeks employ the closest 
copulative connexion, Te—xaé. 
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550 There are two modes of expressing the union of distinct 
propositions: (1) By the use of a relative with its indefinite ante- 
cedent, and then we signify that, where there is such an object, 
there also we find such another object; as dyvdpes te xad tarrot, 
“where horses, there men.’’ (2) When the enumeration is ex- 
pressed by a repetition of the same demonstrative or relative pro- 
noun ; a8 cat avdpes xa) imrirot, or avdpes Te “aro Te; and here the 
first conjunction may be omitted. 


551 Practically there is no great difference between the uses 
of these copulative conjunctions: «af and re alone generally indi- 
cate mere addition; xaé repeated gives an emphasis to the enume- 
ration; and re xal join the two statements or objects so closely 
together that they may be almost considered as one. As might be 
expected, the former clause, with the indefinite te, is often less 
emphatic than that which contains the xa‘. This is very apparent 
in the phrases ra te a\XNa xal—, dAdws Te xai—, which mean 
“especially,” i.e. “as well in other matters not worth mentioning, 
as,’ &c. 


552 The commonest form of this disjunctive sentence is that 
in which the members are connected by 7—7 (originally 7é—7é), 
the former being sometimes strengthened by ro. As 7 is a rela- 
tive particle, originally identical with «ai, this may be considered 
as a construction strictly analogous to x«al—xal, though the mean- 
ing conveyed is quite the converse; for xa avdpes xal imrmro: would 
mean ‘as well men as horses,” quum viri, quum equi. But 7 
avdpes 7 tarrrot would signify “either men or horses,” ubs equt, tht 
non virt. ‘That a negative was implied appears from the use of the 
Latin aut=haud in disjunctive sentences, and by the repetition 
of ov after 7 in negative comparisons (530, Ods.). But that 7 does 
not itself contain any negative signification is clear. For it is 
used as a mere relative, guam, in positive comparisons, and is 
really synonymous with the copulative conditional e’re, by the 
side of which it sometimes appears; except that the conditional 
force is more fully retained in e?re, which is generally followed by 
yn, while 7 more usually requires ov: cf. Soph. Anttg. 38 (where 7 
could not stand) : | 

kat SeiEeus Taya 
elr’ evyevns mépuxas elt’ écONav KaKn. 


- 
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fEschyl. Ag. 1374 (where it is a distinct protasis) : 

ov & aiveiy etre pe vpéyew Oéreus, Sporov. 
Eurip. Electr. 900 (where efre is followed by 7) : 

ov etre ypnters Onpoly aprayny mpdbes 
9) oKUNOV olavoiot. 
Hom. J. 11. 349 (where it is followed by 7 and ov): 

yvopevar elte Wrevdos virocyeats ne Kal ovKi. 
Soph. 47. 178 (where etre follows 7) : 

7) pa KXUTOV évapov 


arevabeio’, adapots ett’ éXadnBoriass. 


553 In general, the student will observe, that if the disyunc- 
tive retains its conditional force, it is followed by uy; if it merely 
states contradictory alternatives, by ov; cf. Asch. Eum. 168: 


au 7 et diuxalws etre pun, xpivov Sleny, 


with Thucyd. vi. 60: eire dpa xal Ta dvra pyvicat etre ov. 


554 The combination re—xac is used in the disjunctive sen- 
tence when it is intended to express that the two alternatives pre- 
sent themselves in close combination; as in Hom. JJ. vir. 168: 


Tudedns S€é Siavdcya peppnpitey 
immous Te otpéyrat cal évavTiBiov paxécacbat. 


/eschyl. Ag. 807 : 


4 4 
yvocer 5¢ ypdve StatrevOopevos 
tov te dixalws nal tov axaipws 
TOMY OLKOUPOUYTA TONLTV. 


555 The comparative or superlative co-ordination of tocovTe 
(rogotdtov) -dcm (ocov) is of the nature of a copulative sentence 
with te—xai, though it sometimes amounts to an illative, and some- 
times to a causal sentence. Thus Plat. Resp. 11. p. 372 D, d0@ 
péytarov To Tav dudaKxwv Epyov, TOTOUTM oYOATS THY adArdwV 
mrelarns av eln Seopevov, might be expressed by “their work 
is the greatest, and therefore requires the greatest leisure” or “their 
work is so great as to require the greatest leisure.” Without 
this mode of viewing the construction, the student would fail to 
understand several passages in Thucydides. Thus, 30m dpewvov 
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follow ovy jocov in 1. 82; dc@ nai follow ov>y jqxtoTa = TrocovT® 
padora in I. 68; and ovdevds yelpov = rocovTe wWavrwy apewvov in 
vi. 89. In vi. 11, dc@ «ai, without any real antecedent, may be 
rendered ‘‘ because” or “inasmuch as,” and the particles have the 
same meaning in VI. 92, where there is a sort of antecedent in the 
particles a@ddpa and ixavds. Inv. 108, eevopévors ris ’"AOn- 
valwv Suvapews ert trocodtov ban vaotepoy Sehavn means “they 
were mistaken in the power of the Athenians, by as much as that 
power afterwards appeared different from their notion of it,” i.e. the 
emphasis falls on the preposition in dzefavn. In vil. 28, tov 
japaXoyov TocovTov troijoat is followed first by a causal dco», 
and afterwards by an illative wove. 


556 The comparative clause with 7 is of the nature of a 
disjunctive sentence, though the sentence, in which the compa- 
rative appears, is in effect an antecedent: thus, ovdéy xpetocoy 4 
diros cadyns means “where there is a sure friend, there is nothing 
better.” 


557 In the emphatic sense of “even,” “also,” the Greeks 
used the copulative «ai, where the Latin prefers the disjunctive vel 
or the compound e¢-iam. Sometimes the force of this xal is best 
expressed by throwing an emphasis on the auxiliary in English ; 
as in mas xa Suoder’, etré; (Eurip. Hippol. 1171), “say, how did 
he die?’ In this emphatic sense, xa/, followed by other particles, 
has many distinctive uses: thus we have xal 6, Kat mrep, Kat Tot 
in concessive sentences; «ai pny in calling attention to a state- 
ment; «at 5) «atin making an important addition ; and so forth. 


558 “Eri, which, under the form et, is the commonest copu- 
lative conjunction in Latin, generally appears in Greek as a tem- 
poral particle only. 


§ IV. Distributive Sentences. 


559 Distributive sentences, which are generally in some sense 
adversative also, are most frequently expressed by the particles péy 
and 6é, signifying “ first’’ and “‘second,’’ when the opposition or 
distribution is in each case positive. But when a negative in the 
first clause is followed by a positive sentence, which corrects or ex- 
plains it, the proper particles are ovx—aAXa, just as in German we 


ff 
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/Eschyl. Ag. 1374 (where it is a distinct protasis) : 
od 8 aiveiv etre pe rvpéyewv Oéreus, Opocov. 
Eurip. Electr. 900 (where etre is followed by 7): 
ov etre xpngers Onpoly aprraryny mpobes 
9 aKUNOV olevoioty. 
Hom. Il. 11. 349 (where it is followed by 7 and ov) : 
yvopevat etre yredos virocyeais né Kal ovKi. 


Soph. .47. 178 (where eve follows 7) : 
7) pa KAUT@Y évapov 


evobeia’, adapors ett’ éhadnBorias. 


553 In general, the student will observe, that if the disjunc- 
tive retains its conditional force, it is followed by 47; if it merely 
states contradictory alternatives, by ov; cf. Ausch. Hum. 168: 


ou T et Scxaiws etre pn, xpivov Slenv, 


with Thucyd. vi. 60: elre dpa xai ta dvra pnvicas etre ov. 


554 The combination te—xai is used in the disjunctive sen- 
tence when it is intended to express that the two alternatives pre- 
sent themselves in close combination; as in Hom. Ji. vu. 168: 


Tudedns Sé Stavdiya peppnpifer 
immous Te otpevar Kal évavTiBuv paxécacbar. 


Embyl Ag. 807: 


yvocer Se ypdove Starr evdonevos 
tov te Suxalws Kal Tov axaipws 
TOMY OlKOUpOUYTA TONLTOD. 


555 The comparative or superlative co-ordination of tocovT 
(roxodrov) -dc@ (écov) is of the nature of a copulative sentence 
with re—xai, though it sometimes amounts to an illative, and some- 
times to a causal sentence. Thus Plat. Resp. 11. p. 372 D, d0@ 
peéytotov TO THY dudadxwy Epyov, TOTOUT@ OYOARS TOV dAdAwY 
wrelarns av eln Seduevov, might be expressed by “their work 
is the greatest, and therefore requires the greatest leisure” or “their 
work is so great as to require the greatest leisure.” Without 
this mode of viewing the construction, the student would fail to 
understand several passages in Thucydides. Thus, 0@ dpewor 
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follow ovy jocoy in 1. 82; dc nai follow od»~y nKtoTa = TodolT@ 
pddsora in 1. 68; and ovdevds yeipov = rocovT@ Tavtwy dpyewvov in 
vi. 89. Invi. 11, d0@ xai, without any real antecedent, may be 
rendered ‘“‘ because’’ or “inasmuch as,” and the particles have the 
same meaning in VI. 92, where there is a sort of antecedent in the 
particles o@éddpa and ixavas. In iv. 108, dpevopevors tis *AOn- 
valwov Suvvapews emt Tocotroyv ban vortepoy Sehavyn means “they 
were mistaken in the power of the Athenians, by as much as that 
power afterwards appeared different from their notion of it,” i.e. the 
emphasis falls on the preposition in dsedavn. In vil. 28, tov 
TapaAoyov TogovToyv moijoat is followed first by a causal écop, 
and afterwards by an illative dove. 


556 The comparative clause with 7 is of the nature of a 
disjunctive sentence, though the sentence, in which the compa- 
rative appears, is in effect an antecedent: thus, ovdéy xpeiocoy 7 
diros sags means “where there is a sure friend, there is nothing 
better.” | 


557 In the emphatic sense of “even,” “also,” the Greeks 
used the copulative «ai, where the Latin prefers the disjunctive vel 
or the compound et-iam. Sometimes the force of this xa/ is best 
expressed by throwing an emphasis on the auxiliary in English; 
as in mds xat Suoder’, eiré; (Eurip. Hippol. 1171), “say, how did 
he die?’ In this emphatic sense, xa/, followed by other particles, 
has many distinctive uses: thus we have xai 6n, xai wep, nai rot 
in concessive sentences; «ai puny in calling attention to a state- 
ment; «al 5x) «af in making an important addition ; and so forth. 


558 “Eri, which, under the form eé, is the commonest copu- 
lative conjunction in Latin, generally appears in Greek as a tem- 
poral particle only. 


§ IV. Distributive Sentences. 


559 Distributive sentences, which are generally in some sense 
adversative also, are most frequently expressed by the particles pév 
and &€, signifying “first’’ and “second,” when the opposition or 
distribution is in each case positive. But when a negative in the 
first clause is followed by a positive sentence, which corrects or ex- 
plains it, the proper particles are ovxe—a)da, just as in German we 
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have sondern instead of aber after nicht. Thus we have in the same 
passage (Eurip. Med. 555): 

ovyx, 9 od Kvive,—oov pev éyOalpwv réxos 

cays Sé vupdns iépm tremdyypévos— 

GXN ws K.T.r. 


560 One of the commonest forms of the distributive sentence 
is that, which has been mentioned above (390), when the article is 
used as a pronoun, for the purpose of distributing a number of per- 
sons or things into different classes. In this use we often find 
Touro pév—rovto Sé for ro pév—ro Sé. 


561 When pé and & are appended to the disjunctive 7, the 
compound becomes a copulative particle; thus 7yév—7dé mean 
“‘both—and,” or “as in the first place, so in the second place.” 


562 Although 8 is the proper and most usual antithesis to 
pév, other particles sometimes take its place when the opposition 18 
intended to be more distinct. Thus we find roir’ dddXo (Soph. 
Gd. C. 605) and robr’ avOus (Id. Antig. 167) opposed to toto 
péy; and wv, ye nv, adda, and aA’ ouws are opposed to pév 
alone. 


563 Aé is often placed in a clause which is opposed to what 
precedes, although there may be no péy in the first clause (above, 
390). This is particularly the case in the Platonic phrase ro 6&é, 
which means “whereas, in truth,’”’ “whereas, on the contrary,’’ 
quum tamen (see Heindorf, ad Theetet. § 37). 


564 If the same word or a synonym is repeated in the second 
clause, dé is also repeated, though there is no introductory pév; 
thus Soph. Gid. C. 1342: 


Led 9 4 a n“ é 9 w 
wor év Sopot Toot cols oTnTw O° ayer, 
ornow & éuavurov. 


565 We sometimes find that the introductory clause, which 
contains the pév, is, strictly speaking, dependent upon that which 
follows with the 6é. Thus in Demosth. Mid. p. 573, uy roivwy dv 
wey eloryn tis TWapavopa ovTws dopyifopevar paiverOe, dv Se mop pn 
Nyy wpdws SiaxecoGe, the meaning is “do not, while you give 
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such a manifestation of your anger in the case of illegal proposals, 
exhibit mildness of character in the case of those who act illegally 
without speaking :” for the orator certainly does not wish to depre- 
cate the anger of the judges in the case of those who made illegal 


speeches. 


566 Connected with this usage and the preceding, we find 
a double wéy in the anterior or dependent clauses, followed by a 
double 8€ in the apodosis or quasi-apodosis. Thus in Plato (Apol. 
28 E), Sewa ay elny cipyacpévos ei, bre ev pe of dpxovres Eratrov, 
TOTe ev ov exeivor Erartoy Euevoy, Tov Se Geov Tatrovtos, évraiba 
52 Abrowus rHv rafw, it is clear that the two sentences with péy are 
dependent on those which follow with 5é. 


567 As a further result of the same usage, we find that 5é 
sometimes stands, as it were, arbitrarily in the apodosis; as in 
Herod. v. 40: ézret roivwy mepieydspevdy ce opéopev THs Exeus yuvai- 
Kos, od Sé Tava Troiee. 

When péy stands by itself, without any corresponding é, the 
latter, or some equivalent, is virtually implied, and péy looks for- 
ward to the completion of the sentence, just as ovv looks back to 
what has been already said. Thus, when Socrates is going to cate- 
chize Meno’s slave, he asks the master: "EAAnv péy dors kal €AXn- 
viger; “he is a Greek, I suppose, and talks Greek?” (Plat. Meno, 
p. 82 B); here an e¢ Sé ys) is obviously implied: “if he is not, he 
will not answer my purpose.’ This is particularly obvious in the 
combination yey ovv. Thus, in the answer zravu pev ovv, which is 
so common in the Platonic dialogues, there is a manifest suspension 
of part of the sentence: “you are right as to what you have said, 
but what fqllows?” (ri & éetra;) So also in the corrective peév 
ovv, where the main point is conceded, but some emphatic addition 
or correction is appended to the concession; thus in Aésch. Ag. 
1363 

rad? dv Sucalos fv, trepdicas pudv odv, 
the justice is admitted, but its exceeding righteousness is pro- 
claimed. And in the comical passage, Aristoph. Ey. 910, 

atropuvEapevos, & Any, euod mrpos THY Kepadyny atrova, 
the adXavrora@Ans, by answering éwod pey ovy, euot pév ovv, does 
not dissent from Kleon’s servile proposal, but only wishes that the 
humble office may be transferred to himself. 

73 


> 
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568 In colloquial Greek the combination ey ovy obtained a 
sort of ironical significance, equivalent to our ““O yes” or ‘‘ no 


doubt”’ (Arist. Ran. 241), especially with ov prefixed (Id. Ibid. 556). 


569 The distributive sentence becomes emphatically copu- 
lative when ov povoy or ov» bre are opposed to adda, with or with- 
out cai. Thus, 6 Lwxparns ov povov codes Hv, dAAa Kal ayabos is 
equivalent to o 2. coos te Hv nat ayabos. 


570 When for ov povov we have ovy Src or pr Ste, there is 
an ellipse of Xéym or some such word in the one case, and of Aéye 
in the other. But the effect is the same. So also, when the 
second clause contains a negation, as in Dem. c. Tim. 702, 2: ovy 
Ort TOY OvT@Y aTrecTEepnuny av, GAXr ovd av éfny, “I do not only 
say that I should have been deprived of my property, but I should 
not even have been alive.” So in ovy écov and ovy olov. 


571 If however we have ovy Grws in the former clause, it 
means “not only not;’? Dem. c. Polycl. 1225, 12: 7 8 ya ovy 
‘Omws Tia KapTroy nveyxev, GANA Kal rd Vdwp érrédurrev, “not only 
did the earth bear no fruit, but even the water failed.” We have 
really the same idiom in Soph. El. 786: qweravpeO nets, ovy. 
énws oe Tavcoper, ‘60 far from being able to put you down, we 
are put down ourselves.” 


572 Sometimes the same opposition may be effected by px ti 
ye 67: a8 in Dem. Ol. 11. 24, 21: ove &u 8 avrov apyotvra ovde 
Tots idous emitattewv vrép avrov TL Tovey, jun TL ye On ToIs Bevis, 
‘‘when a man is idle, not only can he no¢ call upon the gods 
to help him, but he cannot even apply to his friends”’ (i.e. much 
less to the gods). 


§ V. Temporal Sentences. 


573 The temporal sentence is, strictly speaking, a periphrasis 
for the temporal adverb. Thus, “he came /ate” is equivalent to 
“he came when itt was too late:’’ and so of other explanatory 
additions to the time indicated by the verb. It has been mentioned, 
that all indeterminate tenses presume such an addition (422). 
Besides the adverb, the cases of an inflected noun may be used to 
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express a point or duration of time (456, (5d)); and the infinitive, 
with the article and a preposition, may of course serve the same 
purpose. Thus it is that it matters little whether we say, év ro 
€XGeiv avro, or Ste HAGE, Trapeyevounv. 


574 The most common forms, however, of the temporal sen- 
tence, are those which are expressed by the participle, or by means 
of some relative particle. 


575 Almost all those cases, in which the participle can appear 
as a secondary predicate in the nominative case, are instances of 
the temporal sentence. 


576 (a) The following express contemporary acts: yeAov 
elzre, “he laughed and said” or “‘ when he said he laughed;”’ radra 
Aéywv eSaxpve, “ when he said these things he wept.’ 


The same may be remarked of participles used absolutely (454, 
(dd)), as €wovd xabevdovros, me dormiente, “ while I was sleeping.” 


The expression of the contemporary act sometimes appears to 
be equivalent to the hypothetical sentence ; thus in Soph. 4). 635: 
kpelocayv "Aida xevOwv 6 voodv paray, “he who is mad is better 
when or if he is buried in the grave.”” Pind. Ol. 1x.103: dveue 
Geod ceavyapévov ov oxatdrepov ypny’ Exacroy, “everything done 
without the sanction of God is better when it is passed over in 
silence.” Nem. v.16: o¥ rot araca xepdlwy daivoica mpdawrrov 
Graber arpexns, ‘strict truth is not always the better when it shows 
its face.” Arist. Vesp.27: Sewov ye tovor avOpwios atroBaday 
S7rda, “assuredly a man is a strange object, when he has thrown 
away his arms.” Ibid. 47: ovxouv éxeiv’ addoxoTov, 0 Béwpos 
xonat yevouevos; “was not that a strange thing, when Theorus 
became a flatterer ?”’ 


Sometimes the particles Gua, avrixa, evOvs, petragtu, are added 
to the participle, as in Herod. 1x. 57: dua xaradaBovres mpoo- 
exéaré ogt. Id. 11. 158: petafd opvsowy éravcato. Plat. Resp. 
521 p: réde & éywow Aéywv aua. Id. Phad. 60 B: érpupe tH 
xetpl, Kal tpiBwv dua, ‘Os ator, edn, x. T.d. 


577 «(b) «~The following express subsequent actions: raira 
mouoas, amé8n; or in the absolute case, amo@avdvros Aapedou, 
n Bacitela aveyapnoev és tov mraiéa tov éxelvou HépEnv. Occa- 
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sionally this secondary predication of an antecedent action is so 
connected with the main verb as to make, in fact, but one peri- 
phrastic tense; especially in the use of éyw with the aorist parti- 
ciple: thus, dryuacas éyet tov avdpa, which is literally ‘‘ having 
dishonoured the man, he keeps him so” (i.e. dishonoured), 1s 
equivalent to “he keeps dishonouring”’ or “continually dishonours.”’ 
Some verbs, such as wéAXw, “I am minded;’’ @érm, “I am will- 
ing ;’? BovNopat, ‘I desire ;" make a sort of periphrastic future with 
the infinitive mood. 


578 There are certain verbs which are always used with the 
participle of the verb, to the action of which they communicate, 
in fact, only an accessary value. Such are AavOavw, ruyyarva, 
xaipw, pOawe and ofyoua:. Thus, (a) AavOavw taira roar, 
‘when I do these things I escape the notice of (1) myself (i.e. 1 do 
80 unconsciously); or (2) others (i.e. I do so secretly). (6) érvyoy 
mapovres, ““when they arrived there, they just hit the mark,” 
i.e. they were there just at the time. (c) yaipovow éra.vovrres, 
‘“‘when they praise they are glad,” i.e. they praise gladly. 
(d) &bOnv adixdpuevos, “when I arrived, I was before them,’ 
i.e. I arrived jfirst. (e) olyerat mecwv, “when he has fallen, 
he is gone,” i.e. he has fallen away. So that the main verb 
may always be rendered by an adverb. 


579 Relative particles give a precise expression to every sort 
of temporal sentence. The antecedent is sometimes expressed, 
and sometimes contained in the tense of the verb. The following 
are examples of the use of these particles : 


(a) Contemporary acts (eodem tempore) are expressed by ore, 
nvixa, “when,” antec. rére, Tyvixa; os, ws, “while, as long 
as,’ antec. THOS, Téws. 

O eTalpos éreyévero (sc. TOTe), Ste avd eypades. 
Hoos, pitas, Kat’ olxov 6 Eévos poe, 
Thos Bupaios nAOov ws vas AaOpa 
(Soph. Trachin. 531, 533). 

We have éws in both uses (below, 582) in Lysias, Frag. Orat. 
XXXIII: ovd’ avapetvat, Ews dv én’ avrovs nuas ai Suvadues apu- 
gorépov EMwcw, GAN Ews ere ekeots rHv TovTwov WBpw Kwoddcat. 
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580 (5) Repeated acts (toties, quoties), omdre, bre, obs, Srras, 
generally without any antecedent: of present and future acts, with 


av and the subjunctive; of past acts, with the optative alone 
(Art. 514). 


(a) tore Sn, brav & ypy rroigs, evruyels, 
or Grav & Xr Toimons, evTUyNTELS. 
omnvix’ av beds 
wrovv nyly elen, THViKADT oppwpeOa 
(Soph. Phel, 463). 
éx yap ‘Opéotao tiois éxceras "Atpeidao 
ommor av nBnon (Hom. Od. 1. 41). 


(8) virepadv re AR TIS NueTépas oixlas 3B elye Diddvews, o1rd7’ 
év aoret Svatp(Bot (Aigiph. p. 1138, 3). 

There are some instances in which the optative in the protasis 
follows a relative particle combined with dv. Thus in the transition 
to an oblique oration we have Dem. I. adv. Onet. 865, 23: ov éc6” 
doris ov MYElTO THY Eldérwv Slenv we MppecOar map’ avrav, éredav 
taxior avyp eivat Soxiwacbeimy, because the included sentence is 
Shenv Appopat, érevdav Soxiuacbd. And so in other passages, as 
Xen. Cyrop. 1. 3,§ 11; Thucyd. vir. 54. 


581 - (c) Subsequent acts (postquam), érei, érreidyn, é£ dp, 
ad’ ov. 
evel Se héyyos nAlou xarépOtro (Asch. Pers. 377). 
modnois pev acl vuxrépous ovelpact 
Evvewu', ap ovtrep mais éuds oteiias otparoy 
"Tadvev ynv olyeras (Id. Ibid. 177). 


582 (@) Continued action (usque dum), ws, Ews ov, eis 3, 
ws, Eore, péxpis or axpis ov, &c. 


If the act is past and certain, we put the indicative in the 
adverbial sentence; as 


rowiade mdcas evdpdvas dvelpace 
Evveryopnv Svarnvos, és te 52) tarpl 
EtAny yeywvely vuctidour’ oveipara 
_ (Aisch. Prom, 655). 


L 
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As in the final sentence (614), the indicative is used with éas, 
when the object is represented as dependent on a condition unful- 
filled or incapable of fulfilment; thus Plat. Gorg. 506 B: 1dée> ey 
dy KadNxrger tour ere SteXeyouny, Ews avt@ tHv Tov ‘"Audiovos 
arrédwxa pnow avr tis tov ZnOov, “I should gladly (if I were 
able, which is not the case) continue to converse with Callicles, 
until I should have paid him back the speech of Amphion in return 
for that of Zethus.” Cratylus, p- 396 c: ef cueuynpny ryv ‘How- 
Sov yeveadoyiay ovx av érravéuny SeEiaiv, Sos azmemepabny tis 
codias taurnal, “if I had remembered (which I did not). I would 
not cease, until I should have made trial!.”’ 


But if the act is future and probable, we use the subjunctive 
with dv; as 
éya Sé tiv Tmapovcay avrAnow Teyny 
és 7 dv Avés dpovnpa Awhnon yodov 
(Ausch. Prom. 376). 

If the sentence is virtually oblique, the subjunctive is changed 
into the optative, and the ay retained, as in Soph. Trach. 687: xai 
por Tad qv mpoppynta, &v uvyois awlew eué, dws av aprixypurtov 
appbcayt qrov. 

583 (e) Previous acts (priusguam), wplv 7. The particle 
aplv, which is a locative form of apo, belongs properly to the first 
member of the comparison, and ought to be followed by some 
relative, such as 7= quam, or, more fully, 7 dre = quam quum. 
But, in accordance with Greek brachylogy, the adverbial relative 
is generally omitted, so that apy, which is properly an antecedent, 
is used as a relative’. The student will observe, therefore, that rpiy 
and mrpiv 7 Sre are considered as identical. In the adverbial sen- 
tence after wpiv we may use either the indicative, subjunctive, 
optative, or infinitive. 


(2) The indicative; of acts certain and past, when mpiy = 
until.” 
Positively : nyouny & avyp 
aoTay péyvrtos Tay exet mpiy pot TUXN 
tovad’ érréatn (Soph. Cd. T. 775). 


1 See G. J. Kennedy, Remarks on Mitchell's Aristophanes, p. 12. 

* This catachresis has gone so far, that ply frequently appears with an antecedent 
wporepoy, e.g. Thucyd. 11. 65; Plat. Resp. p. 402 B. And in Thucyd. Iv. 79, we have 
POdoas dé8paue wply rwa Kwrdeu. 
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Negatively : | 
ovx hv aréEnu’ ovdev— 
amply éyo odiow 
éeka xpaces nrlwv axecpatov 


(isch. Prom. 479). 


(8) The subjunctive; only after a negative sentence, of an 
act both probable and future, almost always with the particle dv. 


After a future: 
| ovyl mravcopat 
Tp ay ce TOY CaY KUploY OTHTwW TéXVOY 
| (Soph. Gd. C. 1040), 

ice. “I will not leave off, till I shall have made you master 
of your children,” so that wply dv=aply 4 dray or dav pn mpo- 
TEpop *. 

After an imperative: 

pe) Wpoxataylyvwck’, @ marep, 
amply ay y axovoyns appotépwy 
(Arist. Vesp. 919). 
After an optative in the apodosis, interrogatively : 


tis av Slenv xplvevev 7 yvoln Aéyor, 
mpl av trap apo po0Oov exuabn cadz; 
(Eurip. Heracl. 180). 
IIpév with the subjunctive, but without ay, is poetical. 


_ After an indicative : 
eidore 8 ovdev Eprres 
mpl» arupt Ocpu@ moda Tis mpocavon 
(Soph. Antig. 620). 
After an imperative : 
pn orévate mply pabys (Id. Phel. 917). 


(vy) The optative; tn oratione obliqué, after an optative, and of 
a past act, almost always without ay®. 


1 So Diphilus (apud Athen. p. 291 B): 
od yap Badl{w xpbrepoy dy wh Soxiudow, 
whence we may explain the well-known ellipse in St. Paul (ad Thess. U. 2, 3): Sri, 
day ph EXGy 4 drocracla xparov, (ob divaras éAGcivy 6 Képios). 
2 The question, whether rply dy» with the optative is allowable, is the same as that 
respecting the correctness of dray with the optative; for xply dy=axpy 3 bray. If 


e, 
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After a negative sentence, if the oratto directa has passed into 
the oblique ; as ampyopeve pndeva Baddew, rpiy Kipos €puarrnobein 
(Xen. Cyrop. 1. 4,§ 14); éS€ovro pn awedOeivy aply dy aaayayo 
(Id. Arad. vil. 7, § 57). 

After an optative; as 

drow oxy reo awply pabouus (Soph. Phil. 961). 


(5) The infinitive; whenever the sunecdvent act is regarded 
as an object; as 
aply ) cuppitas epevyov. 
reas OédXw coe mrpiv Oaveiy & Bovrdopat 
(Eurip. Alc. 281). 
ovdée Travceras 


x drov, oi oléa, piv xatacemppal twa 
(Id. Med. 92).: 


The different tenses of the infinitive are thus used: 
apw Seurvely = priusquam canem ; 

es ap Semvnca = priusquam conavero ; 

mpl Sedevrrvnxévat = priusquam a cend surrexero. 


§ VI. Objective Sentences. 


584 As the temporal sentence may be regarded strictly as an 
explanatory addition to the tenses of the finite verb, so the objective 
sentence is, properly speaking, the epexegesis, exponent, or com- 
pletion of an objective case; and it is intimately connected with 
the indirect question, or the correlative of the interrogation. Hence, 
as the temporal sentence may be represented by the relative parti- 
cle dre, guum, as the correlative of aére, “‘ when?” so the objective 
sentence may be distinguished by the relative particle érc, quod, as 
the correlative of ri, “what?” While, then, both the temporal and 
the objective sentences are completive, the former is more strictly 


therefore for Sray, in Acschylus, Pers. 450, we ought, as most critics think, to write 
Sr’ dx; in the same way, xpi» dy, drecddy, &c., whenever they are construed with the 
optative, must be changed into mpl», érel, &c. But if the dy may always be used with 
the optative, when the sentence is virtually oblique (above, 580, (8), 582), then this 
case must be included as well as the others. Vide Blomf. et G. Dindorf. ad Aechyis 
locum ; L. Dindorf. ad Xen. Cyrop. 1. 3, § 11, Iv. &, § 36; Hellen. m1. 3, § 48, 1. 
4, $138, v. 4,847; G. J. Kennedy, Remarks on Mitchell's Aristophanes, p. 14. 
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adverbial, or confined to that form of the objective case which is 
fixed as an adverb of time, but the latter is generally transitive, 
and represents the accusative case, as the object of the main verb’s 
action. The accusatival nature of the objective sentence is suffi- 
ciently shown by the fact that the accusative is actually used in all 
forms of this sentence. The simplest usage is that when the 
infinitive appears as the explanatory adjunct of the main predi- 
cation and with the accusative as its subject (above, 468); as 
vopnitw oe éxew ypnpata, “I think with regard to you the having 
of money,” i.e. ‘‘I think this—you have money” or “I think that 
you have money.” The next in order of the forms of the objective 
sentence is when the accusative is retained, but a relative sen- 
tence with érz or ws is substituted for the infinitive, as opas Td ap, 
ws qayras kate; ‘do you see the fire, how it burns all?” éyad 
vuds cadas olda, Stt ov ypnuatwy Seduevor avy euol éEnrOerTe, 
‘“‘T know clearly all of you, that you have not come forth with me 
because you were in want of money.” The third form is when the 
accusative becomes the nominative to the verb in the relative sentence, 
and this must be the form when the main verb of the sentence does 
not immediately govern the accusative; as ayyéA0n dru Méyapa 
agdéornxe, ‘‘news was brought that Megara had revolted.” In all 
these forms, however, we can see that the objective sentence con- 
tains the answer to a presumed question. Thus if the question 
were Ti xedever Avoavdpos; the answer might be Avcavdpos xe- 
Dever pe eis Aaxedalyova iévar: if the question were ti amnyyeire 
@npapévns; the answer might be @npapévys amrpyyerrev Ste avrov 
Avoavdpos téws pev xatéyot, elra xedevor eis Aaxedalpova iévas’ 
ov yap elvas Kiptos dv épwr@ro vm’ avrod (Xen. Hell. 1.2, § 17): 
if the question were ti épus aurxavos; the answer might be (Soph. 
Antig. 79) 
70 Bla wodrav Spav epuv apryavos: 


and if the question were r/ Aéyets; the answer might be Aéya, dre 
Guaptaves: if tly éoriv; the answer might be ove olda dois 
éorlv: if ads Soxeis; the answer might be doxe? por ws” Hparoros 
yarxeve. But if the object is something within the immediate 
experience of the subject, the participle may be used, and we may 
write olda yervnaas, olda yevyvnoavra ce, for olda dru éyévynca (éyér- 
ynoas) or olda eye (ce) yevvijioat, where the reference to the pre- 
sumed question is obscured by the agreement of the participle with 


74 
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the subject or object of the verb, though it is really implied as in 
the other cases. 

It will thus be seen that there are three main forms of the ob- 
jective sentence: (A) with the infinitive; (B) with the indirect 
interrogation expressed by Orc or os and the finite verb; (C) with 
the participle. 


585 (A) An objective sentence is very frequently expressed 
by the infinitive mood, which is made dependent upon the objective 
case governed by the main verb. Thus we may say, 


Bovropai ce 
Séopat cou } sn 


Sokel cot 


where in each case the infinitive expresses the action desired of, or 
determined on, by the object of the verb. 


586 This infinitive is particularly in its place after verbs 
expressing the natural constitution of a subject, its duty, its fit- 
ness, its use; a8 6 avOpwiros wédpuxe directv, homo natus est ad 
amandum, “man is naturally qualified for loving.” To which 
the converse is 6 dvOpwrros tréduxe pn pireiv. 

In the same way a qualifying adjective, as primary predicate, 
may be followed by an explanatory infinitive; thus, ov Seuvds dare 
Néyetv, GAN abvvatos ovyav. That this infinitive is equivalent to 
an objective case is shown by such parallelisms as (/Esch. Pers. 27) 
poBepol pev ideiy; Seevol 5é paynv. 


587 If the verb, which thus governs the infinitive, is imper- 
sonal, the infinitive, instead of being a mere supplement to the 
objective case, becomes the subject of the verb. Thus, wpérres 
girely, “it is proper to love’ =“‘loving is proper’ (381, (c)). 
Connected with this is the usage of the verbal in -réos, and the 
attraction of Sikacoy éore into Sixasds ete (421). 


588 If the subject of the infinitive is the same as that of the 
verb on which the infinitive depends, it is not necessary or usual to 
repeat it. Thus we say, BovAouas Aéyew, not BovrAopal pe réyerv. 
If it is expressed, it remains in the nominative even by the side of 
an accusative, as in Thucyd. 1v. 28: ov« éfm avrds, add’ éxeivoy 
TTparnyety, 
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589 If what would be a predicate of the first class (418) in 
the direct sentence is connected with the object of a verb in the 
infinitive, it 1s expressed in the case of the object; thus, 


N. 6 ’AréEavdpos Efacxev elvar Aués vids, dicebat SE esse Jovis 


jiltum. 
édéovro avtod elvat mpoOvpov, “they intreated him to be of 
good cheer.” 


EEeorl pot yevéoOas evdalyou, licet mthi esse beato. 
KedXevw oe elvat mpoOupov, jubeo te alacrem esse. 


Pro & 


590 (B) When the objective sentence is a known fact or an 
expression of opinion, it is common to substitute érz or os with a 
finite verb for this construction with the infinitive. After determi- 
nate tenses, and when the objective sentence implies an uncon- 
ditional fact, the verb which follows érz or ws will be in the indica- 
tive mood ; after indeterminate tenses it is frequently in the opta- 
tive, and this mood is generally used in the oratio obliqua; but the 
indicative is sometimes retained, especially in the case of the future, 
and the construction sometimes varies between the indicative and 
optative even in the same proposition, when a different emphasis is 
intended. The following examples will suffice to illustrate these 
distinctions. Xen. Cyrop. m1. 3,§ 19: mdvres époroyodow, as ai 
payat xplvovras paddov Tals ypuyais 7 Tais Ta cwpaTwY papas, 
“all admit the fact that battles are decided rather by courage than 
by strength of body.” Id. Anab. 1.1, § 3: Ticcagépvns dtaBarre 
Tov Kipov mpds tov aderdov, as éruBoudevor ave, ‘ Tissaphernes 
accuses Cyrus to his brother, (saying) that he was plotting against 
him.” Jbid. 11. 1, § 3: obrou EXeyov, bre Kipos pev réOvnxer, 
"Aptaios 5 mehevyas dv TH oTabp@ el, nal réyoe Ste Trepipelverey 
dy avrous, eb pédAXovev Hey, “ these said, that Cyrus was dead (an 
undoubted fact), but that Ariseus having fled was in his camp, and 
said (these being the statements of the messengers) that he would 
wait for them, if they intended to come.”’ 


It seems to be a matter of choice whether we shall write the 
infinitive with the objective case, or the finite verb with érz; but the 
construction with os is limited to those cases in which we have 
rather an assumption than a fact. Thus we might say, either rdv 
xadov xayaboy dvipa evdaipova elval dns or oporoyad Sri 6 Kado- 
cayabos evdainov dori: and either vrécyou Bonbedy po 7few or 
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Uméoyou ort BonOera wor H€oe or 7Eet. But in such phrases as vopu- 
Lovow os “Hopaotos yadxever for yadxevew tov “Hdacrov, or 
S:éBadre tov Kipov mapos rov aderpdv, ws ériBovdevor avT@, or 
émiBovAevery avt@, there is not so much a statement of fact as 
an allegation of erroneous belief or false assertion. 


To the same class belong the indirect interrogations, ove otda 
doTis coriy, ova HdEW SoTUS etn. 


591 (C) In those cases in which the completed action is the 
object of the main verb, the participle very often takes the place of 
the infinitive, as well as of the finite verb with 67: in the objective 
sentence. This is particularly observable after verbs which signify 
perception, knowledge, experience, recollection, demonstration, com- 
pletion, and acquiescence: for all these verbs refer to the state 
which results from an action rather than to the action itself. The 
case is that of the object. 


N. gdew rovs waidas Ovntrovds yevvnoas, “I knew myself to have 
begotten my children mortal,” i.e. “that the children whom 
I begot were mortal.” 

G. #oeOnoat revroté pou cvxopavrobvros; “ have you ever yet seen 
me playing the false accuser ?”” 

D. cvvoda cor ndicnuéve, “1 am aware of your having been 
wronged.” 

A.c. N. of otparmyol éxpwv ov xatopOoivres Kal Tovs oTpariéras 
ayGopuévous, “the generals saw that they were not succeed- 
ing themselves, and that the soldiers were growing dis- 
satisfied.” 


With some of these verbs the use of the participle and infini- 
tive produces a contrast of meaning. Thus, ¢alveras elvas means 
* he appears with regard to being,” i.e. “he appears to be” (videtur); 
but dalveras av, “he appears and he is,” i.e. “he manifestly is” 
(apparet, constat) : 

and aioyuvopas rroveiv, “I am ashamed with regard to doing,” i.e. 
‘“‘T am restrained by shame from doing;”’ 

but aicyvvouas rrovav, “I do it and I am ashamed,” i.e. “I am 
ashamed of doing.” 


592 These verbs, however, especially ol8a, may exhibit the 
construction with érz, or with os after a negation: and some of 
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them, especially axovm, may revert to the objective sentence 
expressed by the accusative and infinitive. 


Thus, 
(a) yoOovro ot "EXdAnves ott 6 BactreEvs éy Tots sKEvoddpors etn. 


(6) ov’ éxetvo Svvapat ibetv, ws ovyl wavres dvOpwrot TovTwY 
Tuxeiv afuaicovet. 


(c) axova xal dd\Xa €Ovn Toda Totadra elvas. 


In case (a), the optative is also found in dependent relative 
clauses, as éAeEé prot Stu 7) 050s Hépos eis THY Tod, HvTEp Cpany, 
mtht narrabat, vam ducere ad urbem quam viderem. 


593 The objective sentence may involve the apodosis of a 
conditional proposition, and then dy may appear by the side of the 
verb or participle in any one of the three forms, whether the pro- 
tasis is expressed or not (above, 505). Thus we may say. in the 
first two forms : 

dnot Secew ae 
dnoly bre Sacer “Xe 
Edn Sdceww 
Sidovar av el tt Exot. 
6rt did0ln av 
gnat didovat av a em 
dmolv ore édBou av ” 
g¢yot Sodvat av y 
dmyoiv ore Swxev ay a ae 


Thus we have Xen. Cyrop. 1. 6, § 3: péuvnuat axovoas troré 
gov, Ort eixoTWs av Kal Tapa Oedy mpaxtixerrepos ein Gotrep Kad 
Tapa avOpurwv, batts 7) OTE Ev arropols etn TOTE KoNAKEVOL, GAN’ 
Ore dpiota mpartou Tore padioTa THY Oeav pepvero, “I remember 
to have heard formerly from you (the statement of your opinion), 

,that he would deservedly obtain his wishes more easily from the 
gods as also from men, whoever did not flatter them when in adver- 
sity, but remembered the gods most when he was most thriving.” 
Id. Mem. '1. 6, § 12: Syrov Ore ef THY cvvovelay gov tives akiay 
elvat, nal ravtns av ovx éXartov tis aklas apyvpiov émpartrov, “it 
is clear (as a matter of fact), that if you thought the instruction 


worth anything, you would exact money to the full amount of that 
value.” 


a 
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So also in the case of those verbs which are followed by the 
participle. Thus, evpioxw raurny povny ay yevouévnv Tay Trapovrev 
xaxaév atraddayny (Isocr. Areop. 16) for dre atrn povn av yévoeto 
atraddayn ; and so throughout the four cases we might write : 


1 olda ce Sdovra, ef te eyes, 


2 Swcovra, éay tt exns, 
3 Sibert’ av, el te Exous, 
4a. SiSovr’ av, el re eles, 
4b. Sovr’ av, el Te Eoxes. 


594 The rule for the use of the negative particles in objective 
sentences flows at once from the general distinction between ov as 
categorical and 7 as hypothetical. Practically, therefore, we have 
py when the infinitive is used, and ov when we have a finite verb 
or a participle; and that too whether the dependent sentence repre- 
sents a categorical proposition or the apodosis of a condition. Thus 
(a) with an infinitive; Xen. Hellen. 111. 2, § 10: evopucay avrov pr 
Bovrccbas parrov 7 pn SivacOa, “they thought that he was not 
willing rather than not able.” Thucyd. v1. 18,§7: vopicate veo- 
TyTa Kai ynpas avev addAnrwy pndev SivacOat, dpod Se To Te Paiirov 
kal To pécov Kal TO Travy axpiBes av Evyxpabev padiot’ dv ioyvery, 
“think that youth and age apart from each other avail nothing, 
and thatthe three classes when mixed together would have most 
power.’ Soph. Gd. 7.1353: ds o° nOéAnoa pndé y av yravas, 
“for I wished that I might not have known you” (cf. Thucyd. rv. 
47). Soph. Phil. 1313: aradrav tof riodSe pnror’ dv rvyety vocou, 
“be assured that a rest from this malady would never take place” 
(according to Schiifer’s and Porson’s reading for évrvyeiv). Xen. Mem. 
1. 2,§ 41: oluas px dv Sixalos rovtov tuyeiy tod éraivou Tov px 
elddota tl date vouos, ‘I think that he, who does not know what is 
law, would not justly obtain this commendation.” Thucyd. vit. 72, 
§ 2: Sud 76 pen ay Ett olecOar xparjoas (where the ay belongs to 
Kpatjoat, above, 508, (a)). Atlian, V. H. x1. 6: édeyev "EreoxAgs 
6 Aaxwv S00 Avcavdpous Tv Laraprny ju) av vrropeivas, “ Eteocles 
the Lacedemonian said that Sparta would not have endured two 
Lysanders.”’ (6) With a finite verb and participle; Arist. Ey. 778: 
as & ovyl piri a’, avd eat’ eivous, Todt’ avro ce mpara Sibako, 
“that he does not love you, and is not well disposed, this I will 
first teach you.” Soph. Gd. T. 1008: ef dro ove cidds rl Spas, 
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“it is clear that you know not what you are doing.” Dem. Api. 1. 
§ 55: ef pev o watnp nIricte ToUTos, SjAov OTe ovr’ av TaAXNG érré- 
Tperrev ovT av Tad?’ ovTw Katadirrev Edpater, “on the supposition 
that my father distrusted them, he was not likely to entrust the 
other property to their care, or to have told them of these things 
when he had so left them.” Lys. XxxI. 21: dpa 8ydop, Ste ed 7de 
avtov ovde Sia TO poonKew avrh ta Séovta av Toujcavra; “is it 
clear that he well knew that he would not do what was right even 
on account of being related to her ?””’ 


When S7rws is used with the present indicative, the objective 
sentence is distinguished from the merely protatic by the categorical 
negative; thus we have an objective sentence in Xen. Mer. 9, § 1: 
OT WS OU TAaYTMY TOUTMY ETTLpEdnTéov ov eyo, “I do not say (assert 
the fact) that we ought not to take care of all these things.” But 
we have a protatic sentence in Soph. Antig. 685: Gras od un) 
Aéyers OpOads Tade, ovK av Suvaluny Aéyewv (above, 532). 


Obs. This rule holds without exception in regard to the objective 
sentence with orc or ws and the finite verb, but the construction with 
the infinitive or participle is liable to various irregularities. (a) The 
infinitive in the objective clause may have ov, if the main verb implies 
assertion or claim (pavat, A€yew, afvovv, Sxatovv), opinion or expectation 
(oterBar, voile, ryeiofas, Soxeiv, vrohapBavey, vrororeiv, édriley), 
when the ov is really to be taken with the whole sentence ; as Thucyd. 
I. 39: wyjcavro ypads ov mepwerGar = ovx WyjcavTo nuas wrepiwwerGar. 
(6) The participle may have 7 when conversely the negation is limited 
to the participle only; as Thucyd. 1.17: ro pavretoy mpogder py er 
aya0@ rote avro KatoxrOyocopevoy, Where the 7 cannot be thrown back 
upon zpoyde, but must be limited to the phrase py éx’ ayabd. Similarly 
Soph. Phil. 79: oda nai gvoe ce py wepuxora rowvra purely, where 
the meaning is not “I do not know,” but “I do know that you are not 
naturally inclined to say such things.” 


595 With verbs of denying, contradicting, doubting and dis- 
believing, the objective sentence, whether expressed by the infinitive 
or by the finite verb with é7¢ and os, is often strengthened by a 
negative to imply that such would have been the direct expression 
of the denial, &c. Thus we may not only have, in accordance 
with the English idiom, Aésch. Eumen. 581: Spdca: yap, dovrep 
éoriv, ovx apvovpeba, “we (I) do not deny that I have done it, as 
the fact is;’’ but also Arist. Hy. 572: rodr’ ameyyncavr ay, el’ 
npvovvro yn memroxévat, “they would have wiped off this, and 
then deny to the effect that they had not fallen,” i.e. saying that 


y, 
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they had not fallen. Soph. Antig. 442: gos 7 xatapvet un Sedpa- 
_ kévat tabe; nal dnl Spdcat nove atapvoipa 7d py, “do you 
admit (that you did it) or do you deny (saying) that you did it 
not?” “T admit that I did it, and do not deny to the effect that I 
did it not.” Id. Ibid. 264: Oeovs opxwporeiy 76 pyre Spacaz, 
K.T.r., “to swear by the god, to the effect that we had neither 
done the deed, &c.”” And similarly we have ov after ws or drt; as 
in Dem. Onet.1.§ 27: as 8 ovx exeivos éyewpyes THY Rv ovK AOUvaT’ 
apynOnvat, “he could not deny (and say) that the other did not 
farm the land.” Plat. Men. p. 89 D: dre & oun éorw émriotnen, 
oxépat dav cot Sox@ eixdrws amioreiv, “consider whether I seem 
to you reasonably to doubt to the effect that science does not 
exist.” Thucyd. 1. 86: ovSayod dvreirov, ds ovk ddixodet Tovs 
npeTépous cuppayovs, “ they nowhere denied to the effect that they 
are not wronging our allies.” And in the use of the infinitive, if 
the main clause contains a negative or interrogative so as to be- 
come doubly negative, we may have 7 ov for yu in the objective 
sentence (see above, 529, Obs. 1; 530, Obs.); as Plat. Men. 89 p: 
ovx avarlOepat pr) ov Karas AéyerOas, “I do not retract (lit. recall 
my move) to the effect that these things are not well said.”’ Phed. 
87 A: ov« avarlOcuat pn ovyl Trav yaplévras arrodedetyOat, “I do 
not retract and say that it has not been charmingly demonstra 

(See below, 603). 


§ VII. Jllative or Consecutive Sentences. 


596 An illative sentence is properly a relative clause explana- 
tory of an emphatic pronoun. It differs from the objective sentence 
as the effect differs from the fact, as Ssore differs from rx. Thus, 
ove av apvoipnv ro Spav (Soph. Phil. 118) is merely objective, 
“T should not refuse the doing it” (i.e. rodro 7d Spav, above, 584). 
But of Séopuai ye rovTwy ovdeves, ore oe xivduvevey (Xen. Cyr. 1. 
4, § 10) 1s alative, “I do not want any one of these things to such 
an extent as that you should incur danger.” The objective sen- 
tence therefore exhibits a fact as it is; the illative sentence exhibits 
a fact as it would be if the antecedent circumstances were carried 
far enough. It may be expressed by the relative itself, as in Soph. 
Antig. 220: 


oux éatw ovtm papos, ds Oaveiy épa, 
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“there does not exist the man so foolish, who (i.e. that he) wishes 
to die.”” But most commonly the particle @ore or ws is used in 
the relative clause, followed either by the infinitive or by the 
indicative. Thus, we may say either o¥tws avontos éotiv, WoTeE 
méAepov avrt cipnvns aipetobat, ‘he is so foolish as to prefer war 
to peace;” or oUTws ayénros éoTw, w@oTEe TrOdELoY ayTl ElpnYns 
aipeiras, “he is so foolish, that he prefers war to peace.’’ The 
difference of these two constructions is best shown by their nega- 
tive expression ; for we write, in the former case, @oTe p47) eipnyny 
avtt trokéyov aipetoOat, showing that the result is looked upon 
as a general one, common to the person mentioned with many 
others; but in the latter case we write @oTe ovy aipeiras eipnvny 
avri todéuou, showing that the result is regarded as a categorical 
assertion respecting the particular person. 

Obs. For the use of the adverb or tertiary predicate to express the 
illative sentence, see above, 438, 497. 


The following examples will show the various applications of 
the illative sentence : 


(2) The positive consequence; Xen. Mem. 1. 2,§1: 2wxpa- 
™S hv meradevpéevos olTws, WoTE Tayvy miKpa KexTHpéVvOS TavU 
pedlws éyerv apxobyra, “Socrates was so disciplined that when he 
possessed very little he was very easily contented.” Id. Anab. 
II. 3, § 25: ovy jeev 6 Trocadépyns, dof oi “EdAnves efpovrilor, 
‘‘'Tissaphernes did not come, so that (wherefore) the Greeks began 
to be anxious.” 


(6) The negative consequence; Thucyd. 11. 49: ta évrds 
oUTwWS exaeTO, WoTE Nn TAY Tavu NeTTaY ipatiwv Tas émiBoras 
avéyeoOat, “‘the internal fever was so great, that they could not 
endure the weight of quite light upper garments.” Ausch. Lumen. 
36: ws pnre coxeiy pyre p axtaivew Bacw, “so that I have 
neither strength nor can I move rapidly.” Xen. Cyr. 1. 4, § 5: 
tax) Ta Onpla avnrdwdket, doTe 6 Aotumwyns ovKér elyev avt@ Onpla 
ovddéyewv, “he speedily made away with the wild beasts, so that 
Astyages was no longer able to collect game for him.” 


(c) The illative clause contains an apodosis; Xen. Cyr. 1.6 
§18: dore Exacta, ordre Séorto, Exe av Taperxevacpevous ypjoOat, 
‘so that whenever it was necessary he would be able to use them 
in a state of complete readiness.” Dem. de Chers. § 36: dore py) 
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av duvacGat erravenOeiy oixade, “80 that he would not be able to 
return home.” Id. in Aph. Fals. Test. § 23: dor’ ovdé travdrny ay 
Tis erreveyxot THY airiay, “so that no one would be able to allege 
this cause.” Xen. Ages. 1. 26: ote THY TédALW SYTwWS AYNTWwW aV 
Toréouv epyacrnptov elvat, “so that you would really have sup- 
posed the city to be a workshop of war.” 


(dq) The illative clause is attracted into the protasis; Xen. 
(Econ. 1.13: ef tus yp@ro Te apyupio wate Kdxtoy TO capa Exot, 
Tes av Ett TO apyvptov avT@ whédpov etn; “if any one were to use 
his money, so as to be (as if he were) worse in body, how would 
his money be any longer useful to him ?”’ 


Obs. There are a few passages in which wore ov or os ov seems to 
be followed by the infinitive; but in some of these (as in Soph. £1. 780; 
Eurip. Phen. 1357; Dem. Nic. p. 1246) we ought to restore the indica- 
tive. In others (as in Herod. 1. 189; Plat. Apol. p. 26 p; Lys. x. §15; 
Thucyd. v. 40, &c.) the negative ov is preferred to yy, because the con- 
struction of wore ov with the indicative would have been given in 
eratvone directa, or because the negative qualifies some single word. 
See Shilleto on Dem. Fale. Leg. pp. 202—205, and compare Journal of 
Philology, u1. 206. 


597 In the sense of “wherefore” wore may be used with the 
imperative, especially in such phrases as date Papper, ‘ wherefore 
be of good courage” (Plat. Huthyd. 275 c; Xen. Cyr. 1. 3, § 18); 
and even with the indicative in an interrogation, as in Dem. c. 


Aph. Fals, Test..§ 47: Gore wédev icacw; 


598 Ifa comparative or superlative adjective appears in the 
antecedent clause, the emphatic pronoun is necessarily omitted, 
as 

(a) vewrepol ctow 9 woTe cidévas olwy TaTépwy eorépnvrat. 


(b) tAotiéraros Av 6 Kipos, dare wavra Uiropetvat Tov érras~ 
vetoOat évexa. 


599 This is also the case when olds re with the finite verb is 
substituted for dare. Thus, for roodros dorw wore Troy Taira, 
we write olos te éorl qroviy taira, substituting the relative for the 
relative and its antecedent, and transferring the former to the ante- 
cedent clause, so as to make it a mere predication (above, 405, 
Obs, 2). 
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600 Conversely, when olos intervenes between its antecedent 
totovros and another relative sentence, the intermediate sentence 
may be omitted. Thus we may write ov yap 57 appovia ye Totod- 
Tov €or @ atrevxavets avtny, for TovovTov olov exeivo cot @ arret- 


caters autny (above, 403, Obs. 4); cf. Soph. Antig. 220 (above, 596). 


601 When the illation or consequence is regarded as the 
immediate effect of the main verb, the particle @aore may be 
omitted before the infinitive, as in Auschyl. Ag. 250: 


Sika trois ev trafodor pabeiv émippéres TO péddor, 
where the main verb ézippéree is neuter, and pabety To péAAOY = 


aote pabety Td wédrXov expresses the effect of learning by experience 
or suffering. 


602 When the effect is represented as an object to be avoided 
or prohibited, the infinitive, preceded by uy, TO yon, or Bote pn, 
requires to be carefully distinguished from the apparently similar 
construction of the objective sentence after verbs of denying, &c. 
(above, 595), and from that of the final sentence, when the end is 
negative (below, 609). The difference of the three cases of uy with 
the infinitive is simply this: in the objective sentence, npvotvto un 
merTwxévar means “ they denied the fact that they had fallen—they 
said that they had not fallen;” in the dllative sentence, Ovyrtovs 
Eravoa jn tmpodépxecOat popov means “TI interposed a hindrance, 
so that, as the consequence of my act, they did not foresee their 
doom,” which is much the same as saying, “and therefore they did 
not foresee it; in the final sentence, eEevraBovvra pn dirors 
Tevyew Epi means “they are on their guard, to the end that they 
may not make a quarrel with their friends,” whether that result is 
attained or not. So that we must always, in classifying these sen- 
tences, inquire whether the dependent clause indicates a fact, a con- 
sequence or a motive, and it is only in the second case that the 
sentence can be called illative; as in the following examples: 

(a) Eurip. Hec. 867: vouwy ypadat elpyouot ypjobat pn Kara 
yvepny tpotross, i.e. “the laws impose a hindrance, and the effect 
is that people do not please themselves’’ (for the general thesis is 
oun gore Ovntav bot €or’ éXevGepos, v. 864). 

(6) Herod. 1. 158: "Apioroducos Eoye pn Twoijoas taita Kv- 
patous, i.e. “he hindered them, and the effect was that they did not 
do these things.”’ 
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(c) Asch. Humen, 210: ef rtotow ody xreivovow adANnXoUS 
Yaras Td pn TiverOas (yevéoBar) pnd erorrevew Kote, i.e. “if 
(which is the reverse of hindrance) you give full scope to those 
who murder their relatives, so that you do not punish or even regard 
them with anger.” 


(d@) Eurip. Iph. 7.1848: poBos & Hv wore un Téy£at rosa, 1. e. 
‘there was fear, and, as a consequence, caution, to the effect that 
the sheet-rope was not wetted by the sea.” 


603 If the main clause contains a negation or interrogation, so 
as to become doubly negative, the particle ov is appended to zy in 
the illative clause (above, 529, Obs. 1, 530, Obs., 595); thus Soph. 
Cid. T. 1065: ovx av riBoipny pn ov tad expabety cadpds. Xen. 
Apol. § 34: ore wn pepvncbas Suvapat avtod otte pepynpevos pr) 
ovx érawe. Plat. Resp. p. 427 E: ws ovy coy cot bv py ov 
Bonbeiv Sixatoovvy. Ibid. p. 354 B: ove atreoyouny Td pur ovK ert 
rovto édOeiy am éxeivov. Soph. Trach. 90: ovdéy e\rethpo To pr} 
ov tracey mvbécbat Tavd adrAnOevay répr. Id. Gd. 7. 283: pr 
mwapys Td 1) ov dpacat. Ausch. Humen. 300: ovrot o° 'Amod\ov 
prom? dy date pn ov Tapnuednpevoy Eppev. Herod. vill. 57: 
ovre apéas EvpuBidins xatéyew Suvncerat obte Tis avOparrwy GdXos 
wore wn ov dvacxedacOnvas tTHv otparinv. Soph. Ant. 96: qeico- 
pas yap ov TocoiTov ovdey wate pn OU Kadws Oaveiv. Xen. Anab. 
wi. 1, § 13: ré dumoddy py ovyl admroGaveiv; Ausch. Prom. 627: 
ti Sita pédres pe) ov yeywvioxe 1d av; Plat. Phed. p. 72 D: 
Tis pyyavn jy) ovyl mavra KatavadwOjvar els TO TeOvavas ; 


The same applies when the main sentence 1s virtually negative 
(above, 529, Obs. 1). Thus Xen. de Rep. Lac. vi. 2: aioypov dore 
fn ovK GdXas TAnyas ésBareiv Te viet. Herod. 1. 187: Aapelw 
Sewdy edoxee elvar pn ov AaBely ta ypnyata. Xen. Anab, 11. 3, 
§ 11: dore maow aicyvvny elvas pn od cvarrovdater. 


604 The illative clause may become demonstrative and inde- 
pendent, and in this case it is regularly connected with that which 
would otherwise be its apodosis, by the particles apa, roéyap, tol- 
yuv, &c., or by some such combination as wpés tadra. Thus, for 
wore Oappec (597) we might have Oappet ody or mpds Tatra Oappec. 
The particle ody is indicative rather of continuation and retrospect 
(above, 548, (31)) than of inference: and, in general, it should be 
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rendered rather “accordingly,” “as was said,” “ to proceed,” than 
“therefore,” which is properly expressed by dpa and its compounds. 
It is to be remarked, however, that in their origin the ideas of 
continuation and inference are identical: dpa signifies “ farther” 
(548, (4)); and in Thucyd. vi. 89, xat dm’ éxeivov stands for dpa in 
the conclusion of a regular syllogism. 


§ VIII. Final Sentences. 


605 The end or intention of an action may seem to be re- 
garded sometimes as an object or as an inferential consequence. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the final sentence should so often 
approximate in form to the objective or illative sentence. Thus, 
such objective constructions as BovAopas Aéyerv, 6 avOpwrros Trépuxe 
gideiy may be regarded as expressing the end no less than the ob- 
ject of action. And an illative clause with dore may be apparently 
tantamount to the expression of an end. The true distinction of 
the three cases is that which has been already pointed out, namely, 
we have to inquire whether the dependent clause indicates a fact, a 
consequence, or @ motive; and it is only in the third case that the 
sentence can be called final. When we say, Aéyw iva eldfs, “1 
speak to the end, and with the intention that you may know,” we 
neither express the fact, as in Aéywm oé eidévat, “I speak the fact 
that you know,”’ nor the consequence, as Aéyw, wate oe cidévas, “I 
speak so that as a result you know.” In both the latter cases the 
realization is presumed or secured; but in the first case we have 
merely the motive or purpose which influences the speaker, whether 
he attains his end or not. 


606 There are three forms of the final sentence. (a) When 
the end is expressed by the infinitive. (b) When it is expressed 
by the future participle. (c) When it is expressed by a finite verb 
dependent on some relative or negative particle. Thus we may 
say, with very little difference of meaning: 


(a) 7AOev adiuxciy or ws or WoTe adixetv, “he came to do 
wrong.” 

(6) prdOw adunowy or ws adiucnowv, “he came, as being 
about to do wrong.” 

(c) 7AOev iva, Srrws, as or poet. Spa adienoo, “he came, 
in order that he might do wrong.” 
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In this use of the infinitive or future participle, as well as in 
that of the third form, which is more specially appropriated to the 
expression of an end, we may easily distinguish these final sen- 
tences from the objective or temporal, by observing that, while in 
the latter an answer is made to the question “ what?” or “when?” 
in the final sentence the question “why?” obtains an answer. Thus 
we may ask, Ti Aéyes ; “‘ what do you say?” and answer in the ob- 
jective sentence, Aéyw oe dduceiv, “I say that you do wrong.” Or 
we may ask, wore duapraver; “when does he err?” and answer in 
the temporal sentence, duaprdve. adicav, “he errs when he does 
wrong.” Or we may ask, rod dwaprave:; “where does he err?” 
and answer with a local predication, duapravet, S7rov, wa, ev ols 
adixei, “ he errs where he does wrong.” But in all three forms of 
the final sentence given above, we imply the question dva tl Bev ; 
‘why did he come?” and the answer is, “in order to do wrong,” 
‘‘ with the intention of doing wrong,” “to the end that he might do 


wrong.” 


607 The following examples will illustrate the three forms of 
the final sentence : 


(a) The infinitive alone is used in many idiomatic collocations, 
in which we wish to express the end or purpose as briefly as possible. 
Thus Plat. Phedr. p. 229 B: éxet ona 7 éott nal mrvetpa pérptoy 
xal toa xabiferOa: 7, dav Bovrwdpeba, xaraxnuOnva, “there is 
shade and a gentle breeze and grass for the purpose of sitting, or, 
if we please, of reclining.” Eurip. Phan. 25: 88wot Bovxodowe 
éxBeitvar Bpéos, ‘he gives the child to the herdsmen in order that 
they may expose it.” Xen. Cyr.1v. 5, § 1: dypov pur) réurrere unde 
meiv, ‘do not send them viands or the means of drinking.” Plat. 
Apol. p. 28 E: apyovres ols etreobe apyew pov, “the rulers, whom 
you chose in order that they might rule me”’ (cf. Xen. Afem. 1. 7, 
§ 3: xuBepvav xatacrabels. U1. 2, § 1: otparnyev npnpévos). 
With ws or wore the final sentence with the infinitive is distin- 
guished by the meaning from the corresponding form of the illative. 
Thus in Thucyd. 1.121, ypyyara 8 wot’ eyew és avta, olcoper, 
‘‘we will contribute money, in order that we may have it for these 
objects,” clearly implies an end or intention, and not the result as 
a matter of fact. The infinitive, as indicating the end, is some- 
times used in the substantival form, i.e. with the article, and either 
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without a preposition, as in Thucyd. 1. 4: toi tas wpooddovs pad- 
Nov tévas avTe, “in order that his revenues might come in better ;”’ 
or with some preposition, e.g. mpés c. accus., él c. dat., vrép or 
&vexa c. gen., a3 Xen. Cyr. Vu. 2, § 25: aodAd eunyavato pds TO 
apwrevev, “he took many steps with a view to getting the first 
place.” Isocr. Demon. § 19: aloypov rods pev eurdpous Toaira 
merayn Starrepav Evexa Tod Treiw roijnoat THY Uirapyovaay oviar, 
Tovs 5@ vewtépous pnde Tas Kata ynv Tropeias vrropévey eri TH Ber- 
Tlo KaTaoTnoa THY avTay Siavocay, “it is disgraceful that, while 
merchants traverse such tracts of open sea in order to increase the 
property they possess, younger men cannot undergo even journeys 
by land in order to improve their own minds.” Id. Areop. § 64: 
Eroipol eiow oriwiy tracye virep Tov p47) Toleiv TO TpoaTTaTTOpEVoD, 
“ they are ready to undergo anything in order to avoid doing what 
is prescribed.”’ 

Obs. In a number of phrases ws or ocov with the infinitive, and 
originally with a final meaning, appears parenthetically, as in English: 
thus we have ws eizeiv, “in order that I may so express myself,” i.e 
‘so to speak ;” ws éros eizeiv, “in order that I may express myself so 
largely,” i.e. “‘to make such a sweeping assertion ;” similarly ws év xeda- 
Aaly clreiv, Ws TvvTdpws elrreiv, Ws TO GAov elwety, ws dv TUTW cipjoba, ws 
opixpov peydAw eixacat, doov y tue eidévar, de. 

(6) The participle in the final sentence may agree either with 
the subject or with the object; thus we have Thucyd. vir. 68: ét 
Thy npetépay 7AOov SovrrAwadpevor, “ they came to our land with the 
intention of enslaving it.” Xen. Cyr. vi. 3,§ 6: evOds ovv wéwre 
tlva 6 oxoTrapxos wyyeNodvTa Taira TH Kupo, “ immediately then 
the leader of the scouts sends a person to Cyrus in order to an- 
nounce these things.’’ And similarly with ws, Thucyd. 1. 7; 
Xen. Anab. 1. 1, § 3; Soph. £7. 772. 


Obs. There are some idiomatic phrases in which the final sense of 
the future participle is scarcely perceptible, as épyopar dpdcwy, “TI go on- 


Wee 


for the purpose of telling,” i.e. “I am going to tell ;” nia Ad~wy, “I was 
going on with the intention of telling,” i.e. ‘I was about to say.” 


(c) It follows from the nature of the subjunctive and optative 
moods (above, 292, 513, 538), that the subjunctive will be used 


after determinate, and the optative after indeterminate, tenses in 
these final clauses; thus we have 


yada, ypayo, yéypapa, va pabys, 
eypadov, eyparpa, éyeypadew, lva pdbars; 
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and in the correlative sentences, 


ovx yw, ovy ew Sao. tpaTopat, , 
ove elyov, ove Exxyov Soe Tparroiuny. 

The following are examples of the use of the subjunctive; 
ZEsch. Prom. 275: tas mpoceprovaas tiyas axovcal’, ws pabnre 
Sud téXous TO aay, “hear the fortunes that are to come, to the end 
that you may learn the whole throughout.” Xen. Anab. 11.4, § 17: 
Ticcadépyns Siavociras thy yepvpay A0oaL THs vuKTOS, ws py Sia- 
Bare, “Tissaphernes intends to break down the bridge in the 
night, to the end that you may not cross the river.” Id. Mem, Il. 
2,§ 3: Bacireds aipetras, ody iva éavrod Karas émipednras, aXr 
va wat of édopevos Se’ avrov ev mpattwot, “a king is chosen, not 
with the intention that he may take good care of himself, but to the 
end that those who have chosen him may prosper owing to him.” 


The following will suffice to illustrate the use of the optative ; 
Xen. Anad. 1.9, § 21: Kipos pirwy gero SeicAar, ws cuvepyous 
Eyor, “Cyrus thought he needed friends, in order that he might 
have persons to co-operate with him.” Id. Cyrop. 1. 6,§ 29: éxt 
cxomdy Badrew eidacKopev vuas, iva ye vov pev jun xaxoupyolrte 
Tovs pirous, ef Sé tore tédEpnos yévorro, S¥vatcGe Kad avOparroy 
oroxyater Oar, ‘we taught you to shoot at a mark, to the end that 
now you might not hurt your friends, and that if war ever arose, you 
might be able also to aim at men.”’ After an optative, Soph. Past. 
324: Oupov yévouro yetp| mAnpdoat rote, ty’ ai Muxivat yore 
«Tr, “might it be in my power to gratify my wrath with my 
hand, in order that Mycenz might know, &c.”” And the impera- 
tive may be regarded as an optative, as in Avsch. Suppl. 672: 
yepapoiay yepovrwy Oupéras preydvtav F wes adres ed vépotTo. 
In Soph. Gd. C. 11, we ought to read orjady pe xafpucov 
ws mrubapcba. 


608 When the final sentence expresses an eventual conclusion, 
i.e. one in which an additional hypothesis is virtually contained, 
Wwe may subjoin dy to os or dims, but not to wa. This chiefly 
occurs after imperative sentences; thus Soph. Electr. 1495, 6: 

xape. 5 evOa rep xatéxtaves 
matépa Tov apov, as av év tavt@ Oavys, 


‘in order that you may, as by going there you will, die in the very 
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place where you murdered him.”’ The optative is substituted for 
the subjunctive after past tenses, as in Herod. 1. 75, 91, 99, 110. 
Similarly we find the optative after another optative, Soph. Gino- 
maus, Fr, 423: yevoipay aleros vpurréras ws av troradelny, “ would 
I were an eagle, in order that I might, as in that case I should, fly 
over the sea.” But as this eventual conclusion seldom needs to be 
expressed, the omission of the dy is more common, especially with 
the optative. 


Obs. We must distinguish from this use of ws ay the occasional 
appearance of these particles with the optative and a superlative adverb, 
where ws is not a final conjunction, but an adverb of manner. Thus in 
Plato, Phedo, . 82 E: Tov cipypod thv Sevoryra karovca 6 ore Se éxiOu- 
pias ior, ws dv padsota avros o Sedepevos EudrAyrrup «in tO SedérGat, 
es contemplating the formidable nature of the prison, namely, that it con- 
sists in concupiscence, in the manner in which the person bound would 
most of all contribute to his own imprisonment.” Similarly with a 

preceding ws in the Phedrus, p. 230 B: ws axpynv exes rHs avOns, ws av 
evwoéoTatoy mapéxo. tov tomrov, “it is at the height of its flower, in 
such a way, as would render the place most fragrant,” where we might 
perhaps write ws in the former clause, for it is clearly the antecedent to 
the ws dy padiora which follows. 


609 When the end is negative, we either place yu after wa, 
dws, &c., or substitute it for these particles. And here we can 
always distinguish between the objective and the final sentence, 
both when the infinitive is used and when these particles appear ; 
for ov BovNopas eye, Neyo p47) OUTaS Eye or STL OV OUTWS Exel, 
Soxet pou ws ovK av etn Taira, are expressions of an olyect consi- 
dered as a fact: but Bovrouar un Aéyew, ypadw iva p72) erOys, 
are expressions of an end or purpose. When yp is written for 
drrws xn with the subjunctive or optative, as in Xen. Cyr. 1. 4,§ 25: 
Aéyeras elzrety Ste amtévat BovdowTo, wn 6 TaTnp Tt dxOorTo, we 
must distinguish this from the apparently similar usage of 47, after 
verbs of fearing, &c., because the meaning is different, because the 
indicative is never used after 7 in the true final sentence, and be- 
cause the relative particles, which never appear in the former case, 
may always precede py in the expression of a negative end (see 
above, 539, Obs.) 


610 When the negative end is an eventual one, we may insert 
ay after as or é7rws, as in the former case; but in this case also we 
must not use iva, nor can we insert the ay after un only. The 
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following is an example of the optative so used, Auschyl. A gam. 
363 : 
én’ ’ArcEavdpo 
telvovta manat Tofov, Sirws ay 
pente mpd Katpov pn vaép aatpav 
Béros nrALBov cenyresev, 

“directing his bow against Paris this long time, to the end that 
his shaft might not, being fruitless (as a fruitless shaft would), 
either strike the ground short of the mark or soar up to the stars,” 
where the eventual conclusion is contained in the secondary predi- 
cate nA/Ocov. 


611 The final sentences, like the prohibitive and dependent 
interrogative sentences with uu (above, 529, 538), are, by their 
nature, hypothetical clauses; as, therefore, we may say 7) KAé- 
Nreis a3 well as ju) KAeYrys, we may say also dpa Sirws py KAEYreLs, 
and even é7rws un xAdYecs without a previous imperative. It is to 
be remarked, however, that the appearance of the relative particle 
d7rws, in the present case, indicates an ellipse or suppression of the 
main verb dpa, whereas the dependent sentence after verbs of fear 
or forethought is the same in form as the direct interrogation with 
#n, which is as complete as the question with ov, and needs no 
supplement (see 537). 


612 The infinitive and future indicative with ep’ @ or éf’ d 
te= mi toicde wate or el TouTm éf’ @ Te, May express the con- 
dition or end proposed as the result of an action. The negative, when 
required, is always wy and not ov, even with the indicative, and 
this, as well as the tense of the dependent verb, sufficiently shows 
that the sentence is not illative but final. Thus Thucyd. 1. 103: 
EvvéBnoay, ed’ @ te eElaow éx ths IleAorovyncou xat pndémore 
émiBnoovrat avrns, ‘they came to an agreement on the condition 
(with the intention, to the end) that they will depart from the 
Peloponnesus, and never set foot in it again.” Plat. Apol. 29 c: 
adplepéy ae ert tovT@ pévtot, éf wre pneéte ev TavTy TH Sythe 
SiarpiBew pundé dirooodeiv, “we let you off on the condition of 
not spending your time in these speculations or cultivating phi- 
losophy.” 

The same may be expressed by wove alone, as in Thucyd. vil. 
82,§2: dpuoroyla ylyvera, ote Stra wapadodvat x.7.r., “an 
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agreement is made on the condition that they should give up their 
arms,” &c. 


613 We sometimes find that a subjunctive and optative both 
depend upon a verb in a determinate tense: here the subjunctive 
denotes the first, and the optative the second or ulterior conse- 
quence; thus in Thucyd. 111. 22: sapavioyov oi Tdatasis ppux- 
Tous, Grrws acahy Ta onpeta TOIs TroNeulois 7} Kat yn BonOovev, “ to 
make the enemies’ lights unintelligible,’ which was the first conse- 
quence; and “to prevent the Thebans from coming to the aid of 
their friends,” which was an ulterior consequence, resulting from 
the former one. 


614 If the end is not possible, or assumed to be so, as in the 
fourth case of conditional propositions (502, 1v.), the final clause is 
expressed by the indicative mood; as in Soph. Gd. 7. 1386: 


el THS axovovons Er HY 
a > ww 4 9 a b , 
anys 8¢ wTwv dpaypLos, ovx av éoyounv 
\ \ 3 a > A bd 4 
TO fn ‘TroKNEtoat Tovsov aGOdLoy déuas, 
iy’ qv tuprs Te Kal KAvov pndér, 


“if there had been besides a means of damming up the fountain of 
hearing through my ears, I would not have refrained from blocking 
up my miserable body, in order that I might be (what I am not 
and cannot be) both blind and hearing nothing ;”” and immediately 
after in the same passage : 
Ti pw ov AaBov 
Exrewas evOus, ws edecEa pntrote 
éuavtov avOpwracw evOev jy yeyos ; 


“why, having taken me in, didst thou not slay me at once, to the end 
that I might never have shown to men (as I am now showing),”’ or, 
‘in which case I should never have shown, whence I was born?” 
And similarly with the unattainable wish (517), Plat. Crtto,p. 44D: 
ei yap wdeXov olol 7 elvat of trodAol Ta peyrota Kana éLepyaler Oa, 
wy” ololr joav Kal ayaba Ta péyiota, “ would that men in general 
were able to perpetrate the greatest evils, in order that they might 
(on the condition that they might) also effectuate the greatest 
benefits.” 
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§ IX. Causal Sentences. 


615 The causal sentence contains the expression of some con- 
temporary or antecedent fact, which explains or accounts for the 
main statement. Accordingly, the causal sentence may amount to 
a temporal sentence, expressed (a) by the participle (576, 577), or 
(5) by the particles signifying postquam (581). But it may also 
be expressed by the emphatic particle ye (c) in the combination 
with dpa, or (d) after a relative; and (e) by the relative with avr, 
Sia, &vexa, &c. The following are examples of each class of causal 
sentences, 

616 (a) Participle: 

Aéyw Se Todd’ Evexa, Bovrspevos Sdkar coe Strep euoi (Plat. Pha- 
do, p. 102 p), “I speak for the following reason, because I wish 
you to take the same view that Ido.” This example is instruc- 
tive, as showing, in connexion with the relative usage discussed 
below, the distinction between the final and causal sentences. In 
itself gvexa may introduce a final sentence (above, 607, (a)). But 
we have it here as a sort of antecedent to the causal participle 
Bovdopevos=6re BovrAopat, and ovvexa is equivalent to tovrou évexa, 
drt. Now the condition, though expressed by the relative sen- 
tence, and therefore grammatically consequent, is logically antecedent 
(above, 500). And the end is really a condition of action, and as 
such is expressed by a relative particle. Accordingly, what is con- 
sequent when expressed in the antecedent clause, is antecedent 
when expressed in the consequent clause. But the cause is before 
the effect. Therefore what is the expression of the effect (final sen- 
tence) in the one case, is the expression of the cause (causal sen- 
tence) in the other, simply because the structure of the final sentence 
with 47 and the future or the subjunctive or optative transfers the 
end to the future or probable, and because the structure of the 
causal sentence with ov and some particle or some present or past 
tense of the indicative presents the circumstance as a matter of 
fact. 


Obs The participles in the phrases ri Povdopevos, ti pabuw, ri 
maby rt 13, (e6)), and those in the absolute nominative (445), are all 
causal. 


Obs. 2 If the causal sentence involves a negation, we use ov and 
not 7; a8 ov wowjoas TovTo, ayabes af (above, 530, (c)). 
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Obs. 3 When the cause is stated as a matter of opinion, we prefix 
to the participle expressing the cause, whether it be in an absolute case, 
or in agreement with the subject, the relative particle ws, wore, are, dre 
5y, ola, ofov (compare the similar objective sentences, 590). Thus, 

ws oukér OvTwy oav Téxvuv, dpdvrle 87 


(Eurip. Med. 1311), 


“ since your children no longer exist, form your plans accordingly.” dre 


59 ovv ov mavy tt codes dy 6 "EmpnOeds éd\abey atrov xatavaducas Tas 
duvdpes eis ta adoya (Plato, Protag. p. 321 8), i.e. “forasmuch, how- 
ever, as Epimetheus was not at all (534) a wise man, he unconsciously 
(578) exhausted all the endowments on the brute creation.” 


617 (+) Particles signifying postquam: 

vin 8, éreimep Eames’, éuméSws pévoe (/Esch. Ag. 827), “and 
may victory, since it has followed us, remain with us continually.” 
The negative used is of course ov. Plat. Apol. p. 27 c: riOnul ce 
Opodoyoovra, erred?) ovx arroxpivet, “I assume that you agree, since 
you do not answer.” 

Obs. When éei is causal it properly takes ov, if a negative is 
required. The exceptions are chiefly found in the later writers, as 
Lucian, Hermot. 21, 9, 47; Vera Historia, u. 31; Plut. Thes. 28. In 
Thucyd. vir. 38, fin.: érei 8% 7) dvravdyouey, YovxaLov, érei is not causal, 


but temporal, and the sentence is frequentative, like those with oore 7, 
Thucyd. 11 15, § 1; 11. 68, § 1. 


618 (c) The particle yap: 


The particle ye =“ verily’? combined with dpa =“ therefore”’ or 
“further,”’ is written yap. This combination does not differ very 
much in signification from yotv=rye ovv. Tap signifies “the fact 
is,” “in fact,” “as the case stands;”’ it may often be rendered “for,” 
but this English particle is much less extensive in its applications. 
Tody signifies “at all events,” “at any rate,” “if it is not so in 
other cases, it is so in this;”’ it may also be rendered “for,” but in 
still fewer instances than yap. Immediately following «at, the par- 
ticle yap often introduces a sentence, with the meaning “and in 
fact,” et profecto. In the same sense it is frequently placed after 
a@dAd and GAr’ ov. The collocation ov yap day is often used to intro- 
duce a contradictory alternative, as ov yap av Sevp’ ixouny, “I 
should not otherwise have come hither.’”’ With the interrogative, 
rap expresses the effect of something observed ; thus, ri yap cov dupa 
ouvrérnxe ; (Eurip. Med. 689), “ah! why is thine eye bedimmed?”’ 
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The following passage will show the slight difference between yap 
and é7rec: 

ov yap év apetépa yvoua dAUpas 

a@race Oéomw aoday 

PoiBos, ayntwp pedrewy eel avrayno’ av Uuvov 

apoévey yéwva (Eurip. Med. 424), 
i.e. “ the fact 1s, that Phoebus did not bestow the gift of lyric 
poetry on our sex: since, if he had, we should have given the males 
song for song.” But yap might have been written for ézei, cf. 
fEsch. Prom. 333: aavtws yap ov weicets vir ov yap evriOns, “ the 
fact ts, you will altogether fail to persuade him: tndeed, he is not 
easily persuaded.’’ See Porson, ad Eurtp. Med. 139, 140. Tap is 
often placed first with an explanatory clause, which is sometimes 
followed by ovy, as in Herod. vi. 11: émi Eupod yap axpis Eyetas 
iY TA PHY LATAa—VOV WY, K. T. rw 


619 (d) The particle ye: 

Te alone is sometimes nearly equivalent to yap, especially when 
it follows uév: before uéy or pnv, it simply conveys an assevera- 
tion. But the use of ye in causal sentences is chiefly after the 
relative, to which it gives the same sense as the Latin gutppe qui. 
Thus, 

ot ye Tov ducavr’ éue 
o’Tws aTiuws tTarpidos éEwOovpevov 
ov Eoxyoy ovd Auvvay 
(Soph. Gd. C. 428), 
1.e. “for they did not maintain or defend me.”’ 


620 (e) The relative with a preposition : 

Oivexa for rovrou évexa drt; avO’ dy for avri rovtwy Sr (above, 
407) are common forms for the expression of the causal sentence ; as 
: émrouxtelpa 5é vw, 

oOovvex’ atn aovyxarélevxras Kaxh 
(Soph. 47. 123), 
“T pity him because he has become the yoke-fellow of a pernicious 
distraction.” 


Obs. The connexion between the causal and the illative sentence is 
best shown by the transition from the use of yap, yovr, &c. in the former, 
to that of dpa, rotyap, ovv, &c. in the latter (above, 604). 
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§ X. Concessive Sentences. 


621 The concessive sentence differs from the hypothetical 
clause in the same way as et ov éds differs from ei yw eds, namely, 
as an assertion of fact differs from a mere assumption; but we 
sometimes find conditional clauses used in a concessive sense, just 
as etiamsit may approximate in meaning to quamquam ; and in a 
lively and vivid style the assumption may be stated as a fact past 
and gone; thus «at = “even now” or “just now,’ may be used 
with the perfect indicative in the hurried statement of an hypothe- 
sis, e.g. xat dn teOvaow ris we SéEeras mods; (Eurip. Afed. 386), 
i.e. “they are just now dead (= suppose them dead): what city will 
receive me?”’ 


The commonest mode of expressing our “although” in Greek 
is by the participle, either alone (530, (c)), or followed by rep (in 
the poets), or preceded by xal aep. The student must be careful 
not to suppose that «ai zrep, in itself, signifies “although.” This 
fancy is the cause of the common blunder of placing xaé arep before 
a finite verb in modern Greek composition’. The participle, which 
alone occurs in this combination, expresses the concession, and «ai 
qep means “even very much;” like the Latin quam-vis, quantum- 
vis, “as much as you please.’ If a negative is required, it must 
be ov. 


The concessive sentence is sometimes strengthened by Sus, 
elra, rrera, “‘ nevertheless,’ which, though belonging to the verb, 
are sometimes, apparently, attached to the participle. Thus, 


mOov yuvatki, Kai wep ov oTépywr, Sums 
(Aisch. Sept. c. Theb. 709), 
“‘ albeit you love them not, still yield to women.” 
Kayo o° ixvodpwat, Kal yuvn mep ova’, duws 
(Eurip. Orest. 679), 
“T too, although I am a woman, nevertheless beseech you.” 


622 The concession is often expressed by xai ro, “of a 
truth,’ which is generally used with the finite verb, in the sense 


1 For the correction of the three passages, in which alone xal rep seems to be used 
with a finite verb, see our remarks in the Journal of Philology, 1. p. 220. 
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‘and yet ;’’ but is sometimes construed with the participle, like «as 
wep. Thus, 
Kai tor papév yé tov advvarov eivat, GAN Gums, K.T.rQ 
(Plat. Phado, p. 68 £). 
ovosé por epperéws TO IIerraxecov véuetas Kai Tot copov mapa 
gatos cipnuévoy (Id. Protag. p. 339 c). 


623 For «ai rot, in both its constructions, the Attic writers 
idiomatically employ «ai raira, “and that too” (of something which 
has just been said, 411, (bb)), which may be rendered “ withal,” 
‘all the while.” 


(a) Like «ac rep with the participle: 

“Opnpos—otre iyOvow avdrods éoria, xal tadta emi Oararry 
Svras, ote épOois xpéaow (Plat. Resp. p. 404 B), “although they 
_ were living by the sea.”’ 

After the participle : 

viv your érreyeipnoas, ovdey ay xat tata (Plat. Resp. p. 341 c), 
“just now at any rate you have made the attempt, being nobody all 
the while” or ‘although you have made nothing of it, have utterly 
failed.”’ 

Followed by Spas: 


Kai Taira tpeis adicias wpatavres, duws pare nas Tapavounoas 
(Thucyd. 11. 66), “and yet, after having perpetrated three ini- 
quities, you nevertheless say that we have transgressed.” 


(6) Like xa/ rot with the finite verb: 


xal Tavra Kovgws éx pécwv apxvopatwy @povoev (Ausch. Kumen. 
112), “and yet (or “and withal”’) he has leapt lightly from the 
midst of the nets.”’ 


With an adjective xai tadra means “and that too” or “and 
withal.”’ 


We must not confuse xai tatta with xaxeivo, which is used 
with the participle in Plato, Resp. p. 442 c: éyov ad xaxeivo émi- 
ornuny ev avt@, ‘because that also has science in itself.” 


Obs. For the use of éwe’ye and ovy or: in concessive sentences, see 


above, 548, (16), (30). 
< “eee 
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§ XI. Conclusion. Irregularities of Construction. 


624 Syntax, as a part of grammar, is concerned only with 
those constructions which are according to rule. Irregular or un- 
grammatical constructions, which arise from haste, carelessness or 
colloquial usage, must be pointed out by the teacher, when they 
occur. The following are the chief anomalies, which are found in 
the Greek authors. 


625 Anacoluthon (avaxdédovbov), or non-sequence, is when the 
end of a sentence does not correspond to the beginning, and gene- 
rally arises from a change in the mode of expression, as if the 
writer had forgotten how he began; thus, dofdéyras yap mpéds 
ToUTOV Tov aTdNov, Eb0kE ot TayxaNdos elvat (Plat. Legg. p. 686 D). 


626 Asyndeton (dovvderov), or non-conjunction, is when two 
really connected sentences follow without any particle of connexion, 
whether copulative or adversative. This omission is generally 
designed to produce an abrupt emphasis. It is most common in 
lyric poetry, but we find it occasionally in prose, for instance, after 
the adverb wravrws, as in Plat. Resp. p. 504 E: add wal od épaira, 
WavTws avTd ovK GALYaKLs aKNKOAS. 


627 Lllipse (Aeris), or suppression, is when a word or 
phrase, which is grammatically necessary for the completion of a 
sentence, is so easily understood from the inflexions or construction 
that it is omitted without creating any ambiguity. Thus, if we 
say érvmrero mro\Aas, we readily understand mAyas. If we say of 
Wana, Ta piv, every one supplies avOpwrrot, mpaypatra (399, (b)). 
Such words as 68ds, yy, &c. are constantly suppressed with femi- 
nine adjectives or pronouns; as Tyde émropeveto, 7 Epnpos, &c. (166, 
399, (e)). So also the neuter article with a genitive case, as Ta 
tov Oedy, “all that belongs to or proceeds from the gods.” There 
is sometimes a suppression of the apodosis of a conditional proposi- 
tion, when it is directly opposed to another alternative, as in Plat. 
Protag. p. 325 D: éav pév éxov melOnrar et 5é un, x.7.2., “if the 
child obeys willingly, all is well—if not, they compel him.” Some- 
times there is only a quasi-ellipse in this case, as in Thucyd. 111. 
44, which ought to be read qv te yap aropnvw mavy adixotyras 

V7 
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avutous, ov Sid TovUTo Kal amoxreivat Kedevow, NY TE Kal ExovTas TE 
Evyyvapns (scil. aropnvw avrovs), elev, “let that pass, what of 
that?” The omission of the former of two negatives in a disjunc- 
tive sentence belongs to the figure of ellipse; thus we have -Aasch. 
Ag. 515: Tlapis ydp ovre cuvredrns mors éFevyerat to Spayua 
tov maQous mdéoy, ‘ (neither] Paris nor his accomplice city boasts 
that the deed is more than the suffering.”’ 


Apostopests (amoatdmrnots) is a kind of ellipse. Thus we omit 
the imperative in Soph. Antig. 577: jun tpuBas ere! and in the 
corresponding English, “‘ no more loitering !”’ 


628 Brachylogy (Bpayvdoyia), or brevity of expression, is 
when something is formally omitted, but really included in some 
other part of the sentence from which it may be supplied. This is 
of very frequent occurrence in Greek, as in other languages. Thus 
in Ausch. Ag. 364, nal tov pev Heew, tov § éracdpépery xaxov 
Kaxtov GdXo Tipya, we have to supply, after jxew, the words mya 
xaxov dépovra, which are suggested by what follows. One of the 
most important kinds of brachylogy is the zeugma (fevypa), when 
a particular verb, which is properly applicable only to one part of 
the sentence, is made generally applicable to the whole context. 
Thus in Pind. Ol. 1. 88, ev & Olvouaov Biav mapbevey te ovy- 
evvov, the meaning 18, “he conquered the mighty Cinomaus, and 
obtained the virgin as his bride,” so that éoyev must be supplied 
for the second clause. By another species of brachylogy we have 
contractions of the sentence, as in Thucyd. 11. 59, oixtm capo 
raBovras, where the noun and its epithet must be repeated in the 
accusative after AaSdovras. 


629 Pleonasm (rdeovacpds), or redundance of phraseology, 
which is the converse of brachylogy, can hardly be considered as a 
grammatical irregularity. Omissions may produce an ungram- 
matical structure, but superfluities leave the syntax as it was. The 
Jigura etymologica (464) very often amounts toa pleonasm. Repe- 
titions of synonyms, such as rad avdis, Taya tows, secondary 
predications of the main predicate, such as épy Aéywv, and repe- 
titions in a negative form, such as ovy jasoTa aAXa pandora, yard 
KovK ayvwta, un Te paKxeoTnpa piOov adda ovvTopoy éywr, all 
belong to this class. 
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630 Hyperbaton (vmépBarov), or inversion, is when words are 
placed out of their natural order. Plato uses this term in speaking 
of the transposition of the word pév in a passage of Simonides 
(Protag. p. 343 £), and exemplifies the thing in Resp. p. 358 5, 
mept yap Tivos av padXov TroAAakis Tis voov Eywv yalpot Aéywr Kal 
axovwy, where mroAXaxts belongs to the participles at the end of the 
sentence. The hyperbaton invariably takes place when there is a 
brachylogy of opposition, as in isch. Prom. 276: impos adXor’ 
G\Xov mnpuovr) mpoottave, “calamity sits down, now by one 
man, now by another” (dAAore ev pds adXov, GdAdoTe 5é apds 
@AXov). 


PART VI. 
METRE. 


§ I. Definitions. 


631 RayTHM (pvOu0>, numerus) is a certain symmetry pro- 
duced by a methodical arrangement of words according to their 
long and short syllables, and by a recurrence of an emphasis at 
intervals. If the rhythm is not regulated by fixed laws, it 1s said 
to be prosaic (solute orationis numerus). If the emphasis recurs 
according to a definite measure, the rhythm becomes metre (uérTpov). 
Every recurrence of the emphasis is called a metre, and those 
collections of metres, which recur as distinct wholes, are called 
verses (otlyot, versus). 


632 The emphasis on which the metre depends is called the 
tctus, because the time was marked by a stamp of the foot; and 
when the emphatic and unemphatic parts of the metre are contra- 
distinguished, they are called the arsis (apots) and thesis (Oéats) 
respectively, 1.e. the ratsing and lowering of the voice. 


633 It has been already mentioned (34) that a short syllable 
is considered as one mora, or time, and that a long syllable has two 
of such more. 


634 It is customary to call every division of time, from two 
short syllables up to eight more, in certain combinations, by the 
name of a foot; thus we have, 


Of two syllables: 


Pyrrhichius, vy, a8 Noyos, of two more. 
Lambus, ve, AGyous, three more. 
tr ae v, TOUGOE, 

9 
Spondeus, --, TOUTOUS, four more. 
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Of three syllables: 

Tribrachys, tie Vv, as AéyeTe, of three more. 
Dactylus, —UY, TUTTETE, four more. 
Anapestus, vuUn, TApLoy, or 
Amphibrachys, Un-y, Ewovye, 
ae = —vU-,~, mWAova LOD, five more. 

Amphimacer, 
Bacchius, uU--, éuautis, ‘sa 
Antibacchius, ——Y, TUTTOUGE, re 
Molossus, -<—=—, TUTTTOVT WY, SIX more. 

Of four syllables: 

Proceleusmaticus, YY,  amotopos, four more. 
Peon primus, —VYY,  qwavréropos, five more. 
Peon secundus, VY—-vuy,  érinterto, 
Peon tertius, Vvu-y,  éréruTrro, aes 
Peon quartus, vuv-, Bopeadwnr, si 
Tontcus a minore, YY——, Bactrelwp, SIX more. 
Tonicus a majore, ——-vVY,  wepoérrons, 
Ditambus, U—-V—-, avwdvvois, mr 
Ditrocheus, —u-y,  éxdoférra, 
Choriambus (i. e. 

choreus or | —Vu—, apdiroyor, 

chee + tambus), 
Antispastus, U-—-Y, apapTnpa, aes 
Epitritus primus, Y-——-,  avadyntor, seven mora. 
Epitritus secundus, -y——, dvotvyouvroy, 
Epttritus tertius, ——u—-,  woppwrépa, 
Epitritus quartus, --—-v,  cupmpaccovor, sis 
Dispondeus, ——-—-, xnpvy$évrov, eight more. 


Although the student will meet with this nomenclature every- 
where, and must therefore be acquainted with it, there can be no 
doubt that it points to a classification, which is not only unneces- 
sary, but erroneous. Indeed, it would not be too much to say, that 
all the difficulties which beset the study of metre arise from the 
original blunder of giving the name foot, indiscriminately, to a 
mere arsis or thests and to a complete metre. While, therefore, in 
the following remarks, it is thought necessary to retain this 
nomenclature for certain: combinations of syllables, care will be 
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taken to make as little use as possible of me term foot in speaking 
of them. 


635 If in any verse the regular course of the rhythm is pre- 
ceded by an unemphatic syllable, whether long or short, or by a 
Pyrrhichius, this is called an anacrusis, or “ back-stroke.”’ If the 
anacrusts extends to three or four mora, it is called a dases. It is 
customary to mark the onward course of the ictus by the acute 
accent, that of the back-stroke by the grave, and the basis by the 
two crossing one another; thus the Asclepiadean verse is marked 

Meace|nds atalvis || édtte | régrbus ||. 

The Alcaic, 

Vildés ut | alta || stét nive | candidum ||. 

If the rhythm is supposed to be imperfect or redundant, to the 
same extent, at the end of the verse, the metre is said to be catalecttc, 
or hypercatalectic. Thus the Saturnian measure, or éripudiatoo, 
which is common to old Latin with nearly all languages, properly 
begins with an anacrusts; e.g. 

Malhim dalbint Me|télli || Nevilé poléte|}. 

Tha | king was | tn his | pdrlour || counting | ot his | médney ||. 
And the common pentameter consists of two catalecttc tripodica, 
as compared with the accompanying hexameter, which is acata- 
lectic ; e. g. 

Grdtulor | Gi’chalildm titu||lts ac|cédere | véstris || 
Victo|rém vict|a’ || sticcubultese que|rdr ||. 

636 Rhythms are divided into three classes, according to the 
ratio between the arsts and the thesis. If the ratio is }, they are 
called equal; if %, they are termed double ; if 8, they are designated 
as hemiolian (nptddos, sesqutalter) rhythms. To these some add the 
epttrite rhythms, in which the ratio is <q: 


637 The dactyl and anapest furnish egual rhythms; for 


—=uUY, 
The tambus and trochee furnish double rhythms; for 
uv 2:1:2, and —~-: 422: 1, 


The cretic ‘id peonic rhythms are hemiolian; for 
me SG ee 338; 2. 
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But practically, all metre may be considered as made up of 
equal or double rhythms; i.e. the ratio of the arsts to the thesis 
is always, in reality, either 1: 1 or 2: 1; and even the double 
rhythms are so arranged metrically that the result is the equal 
ratio. 


638 We shall begin, therefore, with the primttive equal 
rhythms, i.e, the dactylic, and show how the others are successively 
derived from and assimilated to these, 


§ UW. gual Rhythms. 


A. Dactylic Verse. 


639 The only dactylic rhythm, which appears in long sys- 
tems of single lines, is called the Hexameter, because it contains 
six metres, or repetitions of the ictus. In these metres the arsis 
is always a long syllable; the thesis may be either one long or two 
short syllables (i.e. the foot, as it is ealled in the ordinary nomen- 
clature, may be either a dactyl or a spondee), except in the fifth 
metre, which, as a general rule, will take the latter, and in the 
sixth, which must take the former alternative, i.e. the fifth will, 
in nearly every case, be a dactyl, and the sixth will, in every case, 
be a spondee. The following are examples : | 


tov © amapeBopevos mpocédn modas wxds "AxytAdevs. 


modras & ipGipous yuxas “Aid: mpolayer. 
PNP Pol Bog Se 
ovvera Tov Xpvonv ntiuno apyTnpa. 


As the sixth metre always terminates the system, the quantity 
of the last syllable is not taken into account, or is common, as it 
is called. In Homer, dactyls are more usual than spondees in any 
one of the first five feet. In the fifth foot the spondee is of very 
rare occurrence. 


640 It is considered almost essential to the harmony of a line 
that some one or more of its metres should be divided between 
different words. The division is called a Cesura or “ cutting.” 
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The half of a metre is technically called a Hemimer (nspepés), 
and the most usual and pleasing cesuras, which divide the third 
and fourth metres respectively, are called the penthemimeral and 
hephthemimeral cesuras. 


641 In the dactylic hexameter there is generally a penthemi- 
meral cesura, a3 in all the lines quoted above; sometimes also 
a hephthemimeral cesura, as in the first two of those lines. 


642 Sometimes a sort of penthemimeral cesura is effected by 
dividing a dactyl in the third metre between a trochee,—whether 
constituting a whole word, or forming its last two syllables,—and 
a short syllable at the beginning of a word. There are three in- 
stances of this in the first six lines of the Ziad, and the practice is 
very common throughout the poem. The two species are given 
in the consecutive lines, 

vpiv pev Oeot Sotev "Orddpmia Saar’ eyvovtes 
2—(|4-|JLuyuiv|[tvu|4vvu[4— 
éxtrépoat IIpiapoto wédev ev & oixad ixécOas 


643 As the first syllable of every metre necessarily has the 
tctus, we often find in Homer that a syllable naturally short is made 
long, in consequence of its belonging to the arsis. This is particu- 
larly the case when there is a ceesura also. As an example of both 
we may take 


pire xaciyvnte Koproai te pe S65 Te jot lrous. 


644 Many peculiarities of Homeric versification are due to the 
loss of an original digamma (above, 18, (7)); thus it is ¢ertain that 
Il. 1. 193, 

Ews 6 Tavl’ wppatve kata ppéva Kal Kata Oupor, 
was written and pronounced originally 
aFos o Tad@’ wppave, x.t.r. (above, 145, 170). 


645 Not only does custom require, that, at the close of a dac- 
tylic system, the dactyl should be represented by a spondee, or 
indeed by a trochee, in which the thesis is represented by a single 
syllable, or even a single time; but the ictus alone may occasionally 
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suffice for the close of a set of dactylic metres. This is particularly 
the case with the dactylic penthemimer ; and a particular class of 
poems, the elegiac, is written in complete hexameter lines, followed 
alternately by hexameters consisting of two penthemimers. It is 
the fashion to call these clipt hexameters by the name of pentame- 
ters; but this is decidedly erroneous; for the arsis occurs six times 
in the second, no less than in the first line of the elegiac couplet, 
and there is no reason for supposing that the omission of the thesis, 
after the penthemimeral cesura, can alter the measurement of the 
line, which depends on the repetitions of the arsis. Example: 
oynuata 5 spynois toca poe mropev, da0° evi movT@ 
KUpaTa Troveitas yeiwata vvE oXdon. 
tuvlt-[4ivelteultyultei 


ocd ea (am | eticd madi d aaal 


646 From the custom of finishing off the hexameter line with 
a spondee, which in the elegiac line was represented by a long syl- 
lable only, arose the practice of counting dactylic rhythms by 
dipodie, in which there was only a single arsis to each pair of feet. 
The simplest form of this dactylic dipodia is the Adonius, which 
finishes off the Sapphic stanza. But it very often appears as a 
catalectic dipodia, i.e. as a triemimer, in which case it is called a 
choriambus, and sometimes whole systems of dactylic verse are 
represented by choriambi. The following examples will show the 
successive steps in the process: 


(a) Simple Adonius, or dactylic dipodia: 
motvia Oupov. 
tuul-=l 

(6) Two dipodiz : 

aduperes yapliecoa yedsb0i. 
tuvyl—-vuu|4vuvu|—--|| 

(c) Penthemimer: 

év 5€ Batovowudns. 
suul|—vuy |_| 

(2) Hephthemimer: 

Taita péev ws ay oO Sypos atras. 


tuyl[—uel[=~vul[—|| 
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(e) Hexameter divided into three dipodig, with a basis prefixed 
to each; the first two are called Glycone:, and the third Phere- 


crateus < 
youvodpal a éradnBore 
%—||tuv|—vu 
EavOn tai Awos ayptov 
x—||tuv]—ve 
Séorrow “Apreps Onpav. 
2 tuvl-=I 
(f) Hexameter of dipodie, without a change in the last foot: 
Mao’ aye KadXora, Oiyatep Atés 
tuu|—vul|tuv|—vue 
apy éeparay éréwy, eri 8 ipepov 
tuvl[—vuul|tuul|—-vy 
Uuvov, Kat yapievta TiBer yopov. 
to |-vs|tuvj—ve | 
(g) Two dipodiz with basis prefixed, the former dipodia ap- 
pearing as triemimer or choriambus: this is called the Asclepiadean 
verse : 
nrOes éx wWepatwy yas édehavrivay 
zul|teel-lfvul-ve| 
NaBav Te Eiheos xpucodéray Eywv. 
Sa) 2uclseeuleuel 
(kh) ‘T'wo triemimeral or imperfect dipodie precede the complete 
dipodia in the trimeter of dipodie : 
Teyye mvevpova Folvm To yap dotpov epirédXeTaL 
2 = |tvu|=|ituel-|ituul-ee 
pnBev adr gutevons mpdrepov Sévdpeov aprrédw. 


2-ultuy|-||tuvl-|4uu|-vel 


B. Anapestic Verse. 


647 The anacrusis gave rise to another form of dactylic verse, 
which derived its name Anapest (dvamraiw), from the same circum- 
Stance as the anacrusis itself, namely, from the back-stroke in the 
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rhythm. The dactylic cctus, preceded by an anacrusis of two short 
syllables, was employed as a suitable expression of the marching 
step. And, alternating with dactyls and spondees, anapestic dipo- 
diss were found to be a convenient vehicle for martial music. There 
are two peculiarities about this verse which establish its origin, 
(1) that the system, whether long or short, is always terminated by 
a catalectic dipodia, i.e. by a long syllable after a pure anapeest, 
so that the cadence was always that of the dactylic hexameter; 
(2) that before this termination there was no division of lines 
marked by a common quantity in the concluding syllables, but one 
continuous sequence of metres: this was called the Synaphaa, and 
indicates the secondary and incomplete nature of the anapeest itself. 


648 The most usual anapestic system is the dimeter, which 
consists of longer or shorter collections of perfect dipodie, either in 
pairs or single metres, followed by a pair of dipodiz, the last of 
which is catalectic. This catalectic dimeter is called a Pareemiac. 
There is only one ictus in each dipodia, and this falls on the long 
syllable of the first foot in the metre. As a result of this rhyth- 
mical arrangement, it was desirable that every dipodia should be 
detached, i.e. there should be no cesura between two dipodie. 
This, however, is not necessary in the paremtac, in which an at- 
tempt is made to imitate the cadence of the dactylic hexameter. 
But in the paremiac it is necessary that the last foot of the last 
complete dipodia should be an anapeest, unless the anapest appears 
in the catalectic dipodia (as in Asch. Pers. 32, Agam. 367; see 
however Suppl. 973, unless the verse is corrupt). Another conse- 
quence of the dactylic origin of anapsstic verse is observable in 
the rules of quantity to which it is subject. For here, as in the 
Homeric hexameter, even the Attic poets introduce open vowels 
and diphthongs, i.e. long vowels and diphthongs in the ultima 
are short before vowels in the next word. The following example 
may sutlice to show the principles of this metre: 


déxarov ev Eros 70d’ ézret Tptapou 
vut|yu—|_yvyus|yy¥—|| pure dimeter. 

péyas avridicos 

vu+|vu—ll pure basis. 

S:Opovou Avobev nal dioxrrrpov 
vu-|yvu-—||—+|—-—|| two spondees in second dipodia. 
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Tusns, axupov Cedyos "Arpedav 
—~|yvv—||tyuy¥]——]||] only one anapeest. 
oTodov "Apyetwy yudtovavray 
Cot[ea2vci=<]; Ds 

Tod amd ywpas 

+~vv|——|| dactylic basis. 

pay oTpaTioTiw aparyav 
—+|yvu—||~y—|—]|| parcemiac. 


649 The anapestic tetrameter catalectic, which is of constant 
occurrence in the Greek comedies, consists of a dimeter followed 
by a pareemiac. It does not differ in principle from the regular 
succession of dimeters, but the rules for its structure admit of 
fewer exceptions. For example, the sequence -UUUY—, 
which is of rare occurrence in the regular set of dimeters, never 
appears in the tetrameter. The spondaic parcemiac, which 1s occa- 
sionally found in the regular system, is never allowed in the éetra- 
meter. In general, dactyls seldom appear in the second foot of the 
dipodia: but sequences of dactyls may appear in the tetrameter, 
no less than in the series of dimeters. The following may serve as 
examples: 


€l mév TiS avnp TOY apyalwv KwpwdoddacKanros nuas 


ba jeu-||t—[--l4-lee- leet ii 
GAN oroAUEaTE hawwopevaiow tais apyalaow ’AOnvass 
Luyl-velituy|--ll£-[-- lle -| 


Ort TwHPpovunas KovK avontws éomrndnaas épAvapet. 


vut|yun||tue|=-|]4-|--||¥e4]=| 


650 In the case of the anapest, no less than in that of the 
dactyl, the thests is occasionally represented by a single long syl- 
lable. It is usual to term this mutilated anapestic dipodia a foot, 
i.e. the Jonicus a minore, so called in contradistinction to a certain 
form of the choriambic rhythm cum anacrust, which was termed the 
Tonicus a majore. The origination of this metre is shown in the 
following lines, where the anapzsts appear by the side of the 
Tontes : | 

’Acias amo yas 


4 
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tepov Tudrov apethfpaca, Goatw 
0 , , 
vue fallvet|—jlvet]= 
Bpopi movoy odv xaparov 7’ ev- 
vusl|uut|—lev+|—ll 
Kaparov Baxyvov evatouéva Geov. 


Ud , a 


In the following the anapests appear after the Jontct; which 
however are preceded by a long anapestic parodos : 
meTrépaxey ev O Tepaérrods 767 
, , a 
eo] |[seee ||| ou || 
Bacinrevos otpatds eis avrimopov yetrova yopay 
vut|—|luv4|—[lev4l]—llev4l-il 
Mvodéopm oyedla ropOmov apelas 
epee |= oe |] 
*AGapavridos “EXXas 
es ea 
momryoudov ddicpa Curyov audsBarov avyev) srovrov. 


, , , , 


§ IIL. Double Rhythms. 


A. Trochaic Verse. 


651 By the omission of the second mora of the thesis, the 
dactyl becomes a trochee; by the omission of the first mora of the 
thesis, the anapest becomes an zambus. There is every reason to 
believe, that, as the dactyl is antecedent to the anapest, so is the 
trochee to the tambus. 


652 The simplest and oldest form of trochaic verse is the 
Ithyphallicus or tripudiatio, in which the ictus recurred three times; 
as in 

WavTpopos 7reeas 
4u|-vul|+ull 
Kappetas yap 757. 


SS | 
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653 With an anacrusis, two or more couplets of this consti- 
tute the Saturnian verse of the ancient Italians (635). 


654 But at a very early period, trochees were arranged in 
dipodies with a single ictus to each, which necessarily fell on the 
first syllable. The commonest arrangement was that called the 
Trochatc Tetrameter Catalecttc, in which two complete dipodis are 
followed by two dipodie incomplete, 1.e. by a Anxv@tos, as it was 
termed. The scheme of this metre is as follows: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 





td , 
QVuv vwuul| GuVlUuVuu i Guu] VUU |! Guu 
VU UU VU | 





























(a) In the case of proper names a dactyl may appear in the 
first, second, third, fifth or sixth place. 


(5) Ifthe last word is a cretic, or the seventh foot a tribrach, 
the sixth cannot be either a spondee or an anapest. 


(c) And if the first dipodia terminates with a word, accompa- 
nied by a pause in the sense, the second place will admit only the 
trochee or the tribrach. 


(d@) The first pair of dipodie must terminate without ceesura. 
The following may suffice as examples: 


ev 766 icht yns dvacca those pn ce Sis dpdcas 
, td 4 , 
tule |[tel—vllltv¥l—-+||t-¥[-Ill 


Kourros €l omovdais rerolOads ai ce cadtovow Bavetv 


Sie) | Cee) |I 
Kd0 o Bpopuios, ws Enovye paiverar, Sofay rAEeyo 
tulevvel[-ul—velllt¥l--Il4-l—ill 
Evyyyovov 7’ éunv, Tudddnv te rov rade EvvdpadvTd pot. 
sul -velltvel—velllte¥l-—-ll4el-lll 


655 The trochaic dipodia played a very important part in the 
structure of Greek choral poetry, and at a very early period was 
regarded as a metrical unit, equivalent rhythmically to a dactyl. 
The process was the same as that by which the choriambus was 
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formed from the dactylic dipodia; namely, the latter half of the 
thesis was either not expressed or disregarded. Even the original 
arrangement of trochees, as single feet each containing a double 
rhythm, presumed that an ictus might represent a trochee, and the 
cretic therefore might stand for two successive trochees in the 
Saturnius. In fact, any thesis in the Saturnius, except the last, 
might be omitted at pleasure: it was only necessary that there 
should be a ¢ripudtatio, or triple recurrence of the arsis. A fortiori, 
therefore, in the trochaic dipodia, which constituted only a single 
metre and admitted only a single ictus, the thesis of the second foot 
might be disregarded. And we find from the first that it was con- 
sidered a matter of indifference, whether this second foot was 3 
spondee or a trochee. So frequently, at last, was the spondee sub- 
stituted for the trochee, that the Romans, who imitated the later 
Greek rhythms, invariably placed a spondee in the second foot of the 
trochaic dipodia. To this mode of considering the trochaic dipodia, 
which was the foundation of hemiolian rhythms, we must return, 
after first discussing the other class of double rhythms. 


B. Jambic Verse. 
656 Although the trochee, like its parent the dactyl, was used 


as a distinct metre, each foot containing an arsis and thesis, the 
tambus, like its parent the anapest, always appears in dipodie, the 
second member of which received the ictus. So that, from the first, 
it represented an equal rather than a double rhythm. As the second 
foot in the trochaic dipodia, so the first foot in the iambic dipodia, 
might almost always be a spondee: and in the longer systems of 
iambic verse, a dactyl might generally appear for this spondee 
where the trochaic verse admitted an anapest, and vice versa. 


657 The most important, and perhaps the oldest species of 
iambic verse, was the Trimeter Acatalectic or Senarius, which con- 
tained three dipodiw. The scheme of this metre, as it appeared in 
the dialogues of the Greek tragedians, is as follows: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
u- | ue ve J Vt ve [ut 
VuvlUGulluVUlUGYU|UUY 


—~wWy —WwWJvV 
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(a) Inthe case of proper names an anapeest may appear in any 
place except the last. 

(6) These licenses in the structure of the iambic dipodia are 
qualified by the ceesura. 

(2) Every senarius ought properly to have either the penthemi- 
meral or the hephthemimeral cesura, i.e. the third or the fourth foot 
ought to be divided between two words. The third foot is very 
rarely included within a word, and there is hardly an instance in 
which both the third and fourth feet are contained within a word. 
An elision sometimes produces a quasi-cesura. 

(8) When the cesura takes place in the tribrach, it should be 
between the first and second syllables, i.e. before the ictus on the 
second syllable. 

(vy) The dactyl in the third place is limited to the case, when 
its first syllable is in the penthemimeral cesura, or is a monosyl- 
labic word. 

(5) There should not be any cesura in the fifth foot, if this is a 
spondee. In other words, if the last word of the verse is a cretic, 
it must be preceded by a monosyllable or a short syllable. This is 
called the rule respecting the pause. 

(ec) The anapest, allowed in the first foot, must be included in 
a word, except in the case of an article or preposition immediately 
followed by its case. And the anapest allowed in proper names 
must not be divided between two words. 


The following examples may suffice: 
(1) Pure verse, hepththemimeral cesura, 
[Manat KuvyyerobvTa Kxal peTpovpevor. 
yeu st|u—uitl[u—v-| 
(2) Tribrach in first place, spondees in third and fifth, penthe- 
mimeral ceesura, 
| dyete tov aBpov §n wot’ év Tpola moda. 
| vuvut|—i-u|—-v || 
(3) Tribrach in second place, spondees in first and third, 
hephthemimeral cesura, 
TpuxXnpa wept Tpvynpov Eiwevnv ypoa. 


—-vyu|—--vitleu—vu-] 
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(4) ‘Tribrach in third place with both cesuras, other feet pure, 
mTétwv rAaKxicpar addoKip odBiow eeu. 
vevustlui vuV-lyu—ve]| 
(5) Tribrach in fourth place with both cssuras, and spondee 
in third, 
mony te Seiko Thvde paxapiwrépar. 
yvovst|[— feu i Gulu || 
(6) Tribrach in fifth place, both ceesuras, spondee in first and 
third, 
GAXovs TUpayvous avToy GyvTa Ractnéa. 
mem usl|— fev i Alu || 
(7) Tribrach in fifth place, hephthemimeral cesura, spondee 
in the first only, other feet pure, 
Tolaita pev Tad eotly audorepa pévev. 
——vllyu-vitl[uvvvt| 


Obs. The tribrach in the fifth place is not of frequent occurrence. 


(8) Dactyl in the first place, penthemimeral cesura, 
oux apiOpov dddws, addr Uirepratous Ppvyav. 
—vvuv4|—i-vs4lu—-v-] 
(9) Dactyl in third place, with penthemimeral czesura, 
puscoice vorrow Bacitixav ex Swparov. 
——yst|— i vuvt|——-v || 
(10) The same preceded by a monosyllable, 
Tot yap pore pot Suvaror, ets trolous Bporovs. 
——ys|—vuy-|--v £] 
(11) Anapeest in first place, and only quasi-cesura, 
dirotilas mat? pn av y+ abdicos 7 Oeds. 
Vues ee Ub | Ue | 


(12) Anapeest of proper name in the fifth, with both cesuras, 
éuot pey ovdels pidos, "Avtvyovy, dirav. 
veutl[-i-uil Juvevl [| 


79 
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658 In comedy the anapest was admitted into every place 
except the last, and the dactyl might appear in all the odd feet. 
Thus we have, 

(1) «araBa, xataBa, xataBa, xata8a, xataBnoopas. 


vue tluuHuysluy—y || 


(2) avras apa TAS pyTpds avTaY yevouEern. 
——Vt|[—--v4|-vur| 


659 The comic writers also use an tambtc tetrameter catalectic, 
which, like the trochaic tetrameter, is made up of two complete 
dipodie, followed by a catalectic or incomplete dipodia. The fol- 
lowing scheme exhibits the allowable substitutions for the tambus - 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Cs vu LL io ae on Die, ADL Yorn 


4 


VuUVU VGVUlUVUY UGUlUUY UYU 
i] 


—~uUY -~UYU ; —~ UY 
Vue UVULtlUVe UvstluVUK VV 


is —— Sire | | 
: 
: 





And even the seventh place may be occupied by an anapest in the 
case of a proper name. The following examples may suffice : 


ws eixds dori acbevets yépovtas avdpas 76. 
——vus|u: -vsl|yu—v4fu—- || 
éyevero Mevadimmas troy Papas tre Tnvedromny dé. 


vuvuyul——Vs4l|—--— VV 4l[yuu—{ | 


660 In some of the shorter systems of iambic verse, the first 
place is regularly filled by the anapest. This is the case in the 
well-known Anacreontics; such as the pecovuxrions of @pars and 


paxapltomev oe rérre€. 


§ IV. Hemiolian Rhythms. 


661 Of the hemiolian rhythms, the oldest and most common 
was that which emanated from the crettc, taken as the representa- 
tive of a trochaic dipodia. Here the trochee was considered as the 
arsis, and the thesis was represented by a single long syllable, so 
that the ratio between them was that of 3: 2. To this class 
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belong the peonic measures, which are of very frequent occurrence, 
especially those in which the jirst or fourth pawon appears by the 
side of pure cretics; this resolution of one of the long syllables is 
generally confined to the earlier places in the verse, and the true 
cretic rhythm is made to appear at the end, where we sometimes 
find the trochaic dipodia itself. The following are examples: 


(1) Nearly pure dimeters, terminating in a trochaic dipodia, 
ovx Gdpas Epyov avd’ 


LG | hoe | 
appBoras, adda xpu- 
LS | Sa S| 


cavylSos “Itwvias 
Luvu|ltu-| 
xp) Tap evdaidarov 
Lon) fue 
vaov éd- 
AS ea 


Oovras aBpov te SetEa. 


4u-|2u--| 


(2) First peons terminating in cretic, 
@ paxaps Avroueves, Ss oe paKxapiloper. 
tuvyul[tuvy{tuvy|[tu-l 
(3) First pseons including two resolved metres, 
gov gp ap os éxadece; Tlva ToTov dpa Torte véeueTat; 
Luvuleuuvuvvvu|Guvuvuyu|[ Guu el 
(4) Fourth psons, 
peta S¢ yav data 7 wxeavov nhauce ve. 


Yuu |ouv-Juuu-|[Guvu-| 


662 The iambic form of hemiolian rhythm, in which the ictus 
falls after a short syllable in the arsis, is generally called the Bac- 
_chius. Itis of less frequent occurrence, because less pleasant to 
the ear, than the cretic measure. 
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(1) Tetrameters, 
6 tavpos & éouxev xuplkew tw’ apyav 


yluluteleto ete] 


POacavros § én’ Epyois mpomwndyncerac viv. 


yglinajot <(ut (ol clut a] 


(2) Pentameter, 
apos aAXav & éeravver Oeds cuudhopav taabe xpeicow. 


vlituijuftej[ut-lut-|lut-| 


This line (Eurip. Hel. 648) is followed by an anapeestic line, and 
that again by a cretic. 


§ V. <Asynartete and Antispastic Verses. 


663 Besides these systems of verses, in which the metre was 
regulated by an uniformity of rhythm, the Greeks used to com- 
bine in their poetical compositions rhythms of different kinds and 
different origins. 


664 If rhythms of a different kind, but of the same origin, 
were put together—i.e. if the course of the rhythm was uninter- 
rupted, though the relation of arsis and thesis in different parts of 
the verse was not uniform—the verse was asynartete (acuvapriytos) 
or “unconnected.” Thus, combinations of dactyls or choriambi 
with trochees and cretics, and of anapests or ionici with tamds and 
bacchit, would form asynartete verses. 


665 But if rhythms of a different origin, though of the same 
kind, were put together—i.e. if the rhythm went up and down, 
although the relation of arsis or thesis was uniform—the verse was 
called antispastic (avtiamractixos) or “ inconsistent.” 


(a) Asynartetes. 


666 Of the asynartete measures by far the most important are 
those which exhibit dactyls, or systems of dactyls, by the side 
of trochees, or systems of trochees. These are generally called 
logacedic verses. Thus we have 
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(1) Dactylic tetrameter followed by an Itéhyphallicus (652), 
oun €F Sums Padres draddv ypdar Kappetas yap On. 


tuu[L—[fuv|tuul[tyul/tult-ll 


(2) Dactylic trimeter followed by a Lecythius (654), 
GANA p’ 6 AvaLpMEAHS, @, "Talpe, Sdpvatas Trobos. 


fuu|[fuv|[4—|[4u/-vu/+u]-|| 


(3) In Soph. Anttg. 339—341, we have nine dactyls followed 
by an Lthyphallicus. 


(4) ‘Trimeter cum anacrusi followed by Jthyphallicus, 
"Epacpoviin Xaplrae, ypyjpa tou yeXoiov. 


yl tuu|tuultyl[tultul£ 


667 The most systematic combinations of dactyls and trochees 
are those found in the Sapphic and Alcaic stanzas, in the Doric 
rhythms of Pindar, and in the Glyconic choruses of Sophocles. 
The student will best learn the latter by a study of Sophocles and 
Pindar ; it will be sufficient here to give the laws of the Sapphic 
and Alcaic verse. 


668 The Sapphic stanza presumes that the dactyl is rhythmi- 
cally equivalent to the trochaic dipodia; the Alcaic stanza places 
the double by the side of the single rhythm, dipodia for dipodia, 
and inserts two trochaic dipodise to counterbalance the greater 
weight of the dactyls. That this must have been the intention of 
the arranger is clear; for if the trochaic dipodia in the Sapphic 
stanza had not been considered as a rhythmical unit, corresponding 
to the dactyl, there would have been a mass of twelve distinct tro- 
chees overbalancing five dactyls. But on the other supposition, 
there are six dipodie to five dactyls, just as in the Alcaic stanza 
ten trochees, supported in three cases by anacrusis, are considered 
rhythmically equivalent to six dactyls. 


669 The schemes of these stanzas are as follows: 
Sapphic Stanza. 
tunvu|tuv|tu-v| (ter) 


cae ee ee agee 
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Alcatc Stanza. 


-jtvtviltvv;tuvy (bis) 


[- 
|~ 
C 
1 
IC 
l 
C 
l 
¢ 


which are exemplified in the following stanzas : 
Sapphic. 
galveral pot xjvos laos Oeoiaw 
Au—-—-|tvuvu|[-v-u 
Eupev’ wvnp ortis evavrids Tos 
tu~-|Luv|[tu-| 
icSaver nal mrdovwv ddv dovev- 
tuyu—--|[fuvu|su--— 
CaS UTAKOVEL. 
tuvuite 
moucthoOpov’ abavar’ ‘Adpodita 
funvu[tuy;tu-— 
grat Atos, SodAdrrAoKe, Alocopat ce 
tu-vu|tvuyu|tu-y| 
pn pe acaict pnd oviaror Sapva, 
tuaeu|[tuv| tu--| 
morvia Oodpov. 


Luu|to| 


Alcatc. 
xaBBadr(4« Tov xeimowv’, eri pev riBers 
SpLupttuvjtuel 
mip, év &é xipvats olvov apedéws 


| hs | ee a | 


péduxpov, avtdp audl xopog 


Up tu|[tu| tu; t-ll 
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parbaxov auditlOn yvddadrov. 
svul;tuvu|tulty ll 
ov xp1) KaKxotot Odpoy érritpémrny 
a! t+uj+tyul tuvujtuy ll 
Mpoxoouey yap ovdey dodpevot, 
Vp tus} tul[f fu] tux 
& Bueyt, pappaxov § dpurrov 
-j-vl[tuytyy Lull 
olvoyv everxapévors pebvcOnv. 


tuvyjtuvl|[ltul[tyy 


670 The converse asynartetes, or those made up of the iambus 
and anapest, are of rarer occurrence. They are found chiefly in 
the comic writers, to whose use this flippant rhythm peculiarly 
recommends itself. The following are examples: 

xaip, & péy’ axpetoyerus, Sutre tais érlBdais 
- tluvejuust |ju-lutju-js || 
THS Nwetépas godias xpitns apiote qwavrov 
—--|y¥vuv-[vvyl4llu-|ut iJu-| | 
oTpoBe. trapaBawe Kixdw, xal yaoTpicoy ceavrov 
vtluvwfyuet|oufutiivel i 
To 8 dxatpov drav td 8 wirrépBadrov te ju) poceipay. 


vutlyyv—-l[vyvlt|l--jutlu-|- 


671 The student must carefully separate from this class a 
metre used by the tragedians, which, although it is called the Jam- 
belegus, 13 a compound of the trochaic dipodia cum anacrust, and 
the last penthemimer of the elegiac verse; thus, 

KNérrrover puOous of peyadot Bacindis. 


~|tu—-— || Luu] uu] + | 


The dactylic trimeter is sometimes acatalectic; thus, 
@ppace travdapous emt Bovs ayeralas. 


-|fu—-— |[/fuvu|tuu| te | 
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(b) Anttspasts. 

672 <A true antispastic contrast can only be produced by 
placing the descending rhythm of the trochee after the ascending 
rhythm of the iambus. The converse combination would give the 
uniform rhythm of the choniambus. 


673 The antispastic measure seems to have been suggested by 
an attempt to reduce the glyconic metre to an epitrite rhythm, i.e. 
one in which the thesis was to the arsis as 3:4. The glyconic 
metre, as we have seen (above, 646), consisted of a dactylic dipodia 
preceded by a basis, which is properly spondaic. If for this 
spondee is substituted an iambus, and for the dipodia a single 
dactyl, we get the epitrite rhythm: 


ve|[tvuy 


and this, or a still shorter form with double ictus, 


vti|jtu 


was found so admirably adapted for the expression of grief and 
wailing, that it was regularly employed by the Greek tragedians in 
the xdupoe or “ dirges,”” which so frequently occur in the course of 
a drama. 


674 The longer form, which was the more common, was 
called the Dochmius; and the shorter, which was called the Anés- 
spastus, was supposed to enter into this; thus, 

Antispastus vy +|+ || 
Dochmius viv |v || 


675 The usual substitutions for iambics and trochees were 
allowed, but not to such an extent as to destroy the contrasts of the 
rhythms. In systems, however, this wailing clash of rhythms was 
varied by an equable flow of glyconic and other dactylic measures, 
and not less frequently by the trochaic dipodia and cretic. 


676 The following stanza will furnish an agreeable specimen 


of this rhythm, and its more usual variations : 


dpevav Sucdpovwy ayaprnpata 


vt|tuajjut|Luoll 
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orepea, Oavatoérr’. 
vuu|uuu-|| 
@ KTavovras Te Kat 


Lu-[tu-] 


Gavovras Brétrovres eududious 
va|l[tv—|lutjtu-— 


@pot éuayv dvorBa Bovdevparav 


-~vvu|tu-|jyut|fyu-| 
io trai véos véw Ety pope 
gett 


v-|jytltu—-y] 
EBaves atrervOns 


vuvu|ouvu-l 
éuais ovdé aaiot SuaB8ovriats. 


vet|tu-|[utl]tuo-]| 


677 For the purposes of comic poetry, Eupolis made a very 
ingenious combination, of the antispast and its varieties, with the 
converse rhythm of the choriambus, producing an effect not unlike 
that of the long trochaic line, by making the cretic at the end 
answer to the choriambus in the middle of the line. The scheme 


of this metre, which is called the Hupolideus Polyschematistus, is as 
follows : 


Antispastus. Choriambus. Antispastus.  Cretic. 


Eee is ul Au! Luo 
UUYU UUYU 
-~U oo 


The following lines will exemplify this metre, which is rarely 
found pure in the antispastic parts: 


6 cappwy Te YW KaTaTUYywY aptoT’ jKOVTAaTHY 
Vitwy|loo. ||. | 40. 
Os péytotov ovta Knréwv’ Errata’ eis THY yaorépa 

U 


tue-v[tuv-|llutto|fu- 


80 
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ntrnGels ove akios ay Tait’ ob vpiv péudopat 
~-tLteo[tLuvaf]T-Lt-]4u-] 


wai Sevrveiv érustapevor Sia tédovs THY viyT SAnv 
~-ttvlfluvalf[fudguli|[tu- 
épvOpoyv é€ axpov tayd Trois radios iv’ 7 yédXws. 


vuutultuv-jjfu-u|+tvu-|l 


678 The arrangement of varied systems of verses in strophes 
and epodes, and other applications of metrical doctrine, will be best 
learned by a study of the Greek poets: but those who have mastered 
the principles set forth above, will find no difficulty in any ulterior 
developments of the theory. 
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(Part I. § vi. 8). 


Alphabetical List of Words which change their Signification according to 
the Position of the Accent or Breathing. 


(a) Differences of Accent only. 


aywy (dyovros), particip. of dyw; 
ayuv (aydvos), “a contest.” 

abpoos, “noiseless;” aOpdos, “in 
crowds.” | 

alOos, “ heat;” aifds, “ burnt.” 

alvos, “ praise;” alvds, “ dreadful.” 

aAr7nOés, “true ;” adnbes, “indeed !” 

dAAa, “ other things ;” dAAd, “ but.” 

ava, voc. of dvaf ; avd, prep. 

dpa, ergo; dpa, num; apd, impre- 
catto. 

apa.ds, “thin ;” apatos, “accursed.” 

"Apyos, the city; apyds, “white.” 

aprayn, “a hook;” dprayy, “ra- 
pine.” 

arodedos, “ asphodel ;” arodedds, 
“ producing asphodel.” 

avry, fem. of otros; avry, for 7 
avry. 

Bacidaa, “a queen;” Bacrreia, “a 
kingdom.” 

Baros, “a thorn;” Bards, “ pass- 
able.” 

Bios, “life ;” Bids, “a bow.” 

Bporés, “ mortal ;” Bpdros, “ clotted 
blood.” 


yaiAos, “a merchant-vessel ;” yau- 
dos, “a milk-pail.” 

Sipos, “people ;” Snuds, “ fat.” 

Aia, ace. of Zevs; dud, prep. 

Staiperos, “ divided ;” Suatperds, “ di- 
visible.” 

Aws, gen. of Zevs ; Stos, “divine.” 

elxwy, “an image ;” eixwy, particip. 
of exw. 

ele, indic.; elré, imper.; elroy, 
indic. ; eizrdv, imper. and part. 

éxrAéw, “I sail out;” exrAew, neut. 
pl. of éxrAews. 

é\dcowr, compar.; é\accdy, part. 
of &Aacoow. 

éXcds, “kitchen-table;” édeos, “com- 
passion.” 

éfaipe, “he lifta up;” éegaupel, “he 
takes away.” 

épweds, “wild fig-tree;” épiveos, 
“ woolly.” 

éros, “a year;” érds, “in vain.” 

éxOpa, “enmity ;” éyOpa, fem. of 
€yOpos. 

q “verily ;” 4, “or.” 

Géa, “spectacle ;” Ged, “ goddess.” 
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Oéppos, “a lupin ;” Oeppos, “warm.” 

Ocros, “a dome ;” odds, “ mud.” 

Gipds, “mind;” 6%pos, “thyme.” 

"Ivéos, the river; ‘Ivdos, “an In- 
dian.” 

xabaipwy, “cleansing;” xaQapav, 
“taking down.” 

xatpos, “a season ;” 
of thrums,” licia. 

xaAws, “a cable;” xadws, adv. 

xauan, “a caterpillar ;” xapm}, 
“bending.” 

xetvos, “ that ;”. xeevos (Ion.) “ emp- 
ty.” 

Knp, neut., “the heart ;” «yp, fem., 
“ death.” 

xopros, “ pride ;” xop7ros, “ proud.” 

AdBn, “a pretext;” Aa, “a han- 
dle,” 

Aiyvs, “a Ligurian ;” Acyvs, “shrill.” 

pov, mansio; povn, sola. 

poxOnpés, “wicked ;” 6, Onpos, “la- 
borious.” 

pup, “ten thousand;” jupior, 
“very many.” 

vouos, “law ;” 


” 


” xatpos, “a row 


vopos, “ & pro- 


b 


olxot, “houses ;” oixot, “at home.” 
Opws, tamen; opus, simul. 
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opos, “a mountain ;” opos, serum, 
“ whey.” 

mada, “play; wasdia, “ boys.” 

mapeias, “a serpent;” sapeias, acc. 
pl. of zapea, ‘a cheek.” 

meiOw, “TI persuade ;” webu, “ per- 
suasion.” 

wretwy, “more;” mrewy, “a year.” 

movnpos, “bad;” advppos, “ labo- 
rious.” 

woros, potus; mores, potulentus. 

aiya, sile; otya, silenter. 

oxady, “a pit;” oxadn, “a boat.” 

oxodov, “a drinking-song ;” oxo- 
Aso, “ crooked.” 

crapvAn, “a plummet ;” oradvaAn, 
“a bunch of grapes.” 

cuv, prep. ; avy, acc. of aus. 

tporos, “manner;” -tpomos, “a 
thong.” 

tpoxos, “a wheel;” zpoxos, “a cir- 
cular course.” 

Pirynrys, “a lover ;” idiarrys, “a 
thief.” 

dopos, “tribute ;” dopds, “ fruitful.” 

gus, neut., “light;” gus,m. “a 
man.” 

Yenc, “souls” yrixn, pl of Yoxos 

apos, “shoulder ;” wos, “cruel.” 


The appearance of oxytone adjectives by the side of barytone sub- 


stantives in the above list (as alos, aifds, Baros, Bards, é&c.) is in accord- 
ance with a general rule to that effect. See Lobeck, Paralipomena, 
p. 340. And this applies particularly to verbals, as in apyros, “a 
reaping,” apyros, “reaped ;” ozoprros, “a sowing,” oropyros, “sown.” 
See Spitmer, Hacurs. xxx. ad J. But in some cases the substantive 
and adjective have the same accent, as davos, Tupcds, yAotds, xridos, Cunp, 
Airy; and in others the substantive is oxytone but the adjective bary- 
tone, a8 apvews, “a ram,” Sefayerj, “a receptacle,” ves, “a fallow- 
field,” by the side of the adjectives or participles dpvewos and apvetos, 
defdevos, véos. 
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(6) Differences of Breathing, or of Breathing and Accent. 


ayvos, “chaste;” dyvos, vitex. 

aipwy, “bloody ;” aly, “ skilful.” 

adéw, “to collect ;” ardw, “to 
grind.” 

eipyw, “to shut in;” «pyw, “to 
shut out.” 

els, “one;” eis, “into.” 

ef, “six ;” éf, “out.” 

axa, 1 aor. of inps; Axa, “ gently.” 

HAos, “a nail ;” yAds, “ stupid.” 


joay, “they sent;” joav, “they 
were.” 

tact, “they send ;” tacr, “ they will 
go.” 

od0s, f. “a way;” odds, m. “a 
threshold.” 

olos, gualis; olos, solus. 

Spos, m. “a boundary ;” copos, n., 
“a mountain.” 


ov, “where ;” ov, “not.” 


APPENDIX B. 


(Part IIT. § v.) 
Application of the Numerals to the Calculation of Time and Money. 


(a) Calculation of Time. 


The Greeks reckoned by years, beginning at the summer solstice, 
and containing 12 lunar months of 30 or 29 days each, which bore the 


following names in Attic Greek : 


Summer months “Exarop Bay 30 days. 
(25 June—23 Aug.) Merayermuoy . . . . 29 ,, 
430 Bo. Bondpopwy . . . . . 80 —"7»"7 
Autumn months IIvavefpwy. . 2. . | 289i, 
(22 Sept.—20 Nov.) Matpaxrmpv . . . . 80 ~=——*=7»» 
Tlovedewy. . . . . 629, 
Winter months Tapyduv . . . . . 80 ~—=7~ 
(19 Dec.—16 Feb.) "AvOeornpov . . . . 029 —=4, 
"EdagnBodtwy . . . . 30° = ,, 
Spring months Mounxewv. . . . . 29 —,, 
(17 March—15 May) - Qapyjpryxv . . . .. 30 ,, 
Sxipopopwv . . . . 29 = ,, 


The first day of the month was not the day of conjunction, but the 
day on the evening of which the new moon first appeared ; consequently 
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full moon is called d&youyvs, “the divider of the month” (Pindar, Ol. u1. 
34, cf. Eurip. Zon, 1156: pnvos Stxypys). As the lunar month consists 
of 29 days and about 13 hours, the 12 months were reckoned alter- 
nately at 30 and 29 days, the former being called full months (wAnpeis) 
and the latter hollow (xoiAo:). And, as the 12 lunar months fell short 
of the solar year, the Greeks were obliged every other year to interpo- 
late an intercalary month (pv éuBodtpatos), either fall or hollow; and 
thus, while the ordinary year consisted of 354 days, every third year 
consisted of 384 or 383 days, the intercalary month being a second 
Poseideon inserted in the interval between autumn and winter. Every 
Athenian month was divided into three decades, according to the fol- 
lowing table, which represents the successive days of the Adi month: - 






Sexds wpwrn. 8exds Sevrépa. 















youunria, 





II porn pecobrros iti éwl Sexddc. 











I 

7 Seurépa lorauévou ae 12 Sevrépa 

3 tplrn tte 13 tplrn act 
4 TeTadpTn eae 14 TETAPTY oe 
5 WELNTY — anne awe 15 WELNTN vee 
6 éxrn due oe 16 éxrn 

7 éB8bu7 wie sae ry éSddun 

8 686m eee ee 18 6y35n 

9 é&vdrn a age 19 é&vdrn 
10 dexdrn oui cae 20 elxds 








The third decade reckoned 























8exds rplry. back wania, 

21 wpwrn éml elxddc. at dexdry POlvovros i 
22 devrépa ... ... 22 évdrn 

23 Tplry seo ans 23 by3én 

24 TETAPTN ... 0s 24 éBdbun 

25 WERT woe ee a5 &xrn 

26 Exrn san aes 26 wéuxrn 

27 EBddun 2... ose 27 rerdpry 

28 | dy8n ...... 28 | tplrn 

29 @vdrn ... ws 29 deurépa 






Evy xal véa 


In the hollow month the twenty-ninth day was é7 xai véa, the 
twenty-eighth Sevrépa POivovros, and so on; the twenty-first being there- 
fore évaryn POivovros. 


The separate years were designated at Athens by the name of the 
chief Archon, hence called dpxwy éxwvvpos, or “the name-giving Archon ;” 
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at Sparta by the first of the Ephors; at Argos by the priestess of Juno, 
&c. Timseus, the historian, introduced (about 5.c. 130) the method of 
reckoning by Olympiads. The simplest rules for converting the year 
Bc. into Olympiads, and vice versa, are as follows: 


I. To find the year Bc. given the nth year of Ol. p, take the 
formula 781—(4p+%). If the event happened in the second half of the 
Attic year, this must be farther reduced by 1; for the Attic year, as 
mentioned above, commenced with the summer solstice. Thus Socrates 
was put to death in Thargelion of Ol. 95, 1. Therefore he died in Bc. 
[{781 —(4 x 95 + 1)}—1]=(781 — 381) -1=400—1=399. 


II. To find the Olympiad, given the year  Bc., take the formula 


si . The quotient is the Ol. and the remainder the current year 





of it; if there is no remainder, the current year is the 4th of the Olym- 
piad. If the event happened in the second half of the given year, it 
must be increased by 1. Thus, to take the event just mentioned, 


Socrates was put to death awe) = rea = OL 99, 3. 


(5) Calculation of Money. 


The Athenians reckoned money most usually by the dpaxyy, a silver 
coin equivalent in value to 9.72 pence, or 93d. of our money, and there- — 
fore as nearly as possible the counterpart of the modern French franc, 
which is worth about 9$¢. The Romans regarded two drachmas as 
equivalent to their nwmus (Plautus, Pseud. m1. 2, 20; Truc. u. 7, 12). 
There was another standard of weight, which was called the A’ginetan 
Spaxuy, and which was worth le. 17d. But whenever a sum is men- 
tioned without any specification of the unit, Attic drachmas are always 
meant. The drachma contained six obols (ofodo/), which were latterly 
of bronze; but the Athenians, in their best days, had silver obols, and 
separate silver coins from four drachmas to a quarter of an obol, or 
dixadxov. One half of this, or the xadxovs, and one-seventh of the 
xaAxovs, or the Aerrov, were the smallest coins known at Athens, and 
were always of bronze or copper. Sums of money were estimated by 
certain weights of silver. A mina (yva) indicated a sum of 100 drachmas, 
and a talent (rdAavroy) a sum of 60 minas. The following table gives 
the relations of all the coins and sums mentioned by the Attic writers. 


f 
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The rate of interest was expressed in two ways: 
1. By the number of obolt or drachme per minam per mensem. 


2. By the part of the principal that was paid as interest, either 
annually or for the whole time of the loan. 


Thus, 1. According to the first method of speaking: 





Per Cent. per Ann. Per Cent. per Ann. 
10 is éri révre oBodAois. 18 is éri évwvéa oBodois. 
12 ... ért Spayy7. 24, 36...éri Svc, tpi Spaxpais. 


16 ... ert oxre oBordois. 

2. According to the second method : 
10 is roxot érdéxaror. 20 is roxoe érimeprrot. 
124... roxot érdydoor. 333... roxot érirpiros. 
168... rdxoe épexror. 50 ... roKxos npoAcos. 





I. INDEX OF GREEK WORDS. 


d-, prefix, 63, 334 

a, quantity of, 24 sqq., 87 
-a, as genitive of rst decl., 89 
a for n, 64 

a, pure, 86 

dyayely, Fyayor, 198 
dydywiu, 249 

d-ya0és, comparison, 159 
dyddaxres, 334 
dyyOrAopat, 433 
dyvwoarKxe, 246 

Gypotxos, 127 

dyud, 117 

hyxt, §27 

dywy, as second. pred., 457 
ddeApos, 334 

adixolny dy, 403 

*AOhwage, 150 

"AOipnor, 76, 150, 487 
dOpéos and aOpéos, 17 
aldocdorepos, 155 
aluoppayhs, aludppuros, 331 
-auva, fem. of -wy or -as, 79 
alédos, 2 

aloxlwy, 158 

aloxwou.a, with part. or inf., 588 
axédovbos, 334 
axparéorepos, 155 

GdnOes, 112, 635 

Gis, 454 

ard, 566 

a\Ad, after comparatives, 393 
é\Ad, after of, 5758 

4dXo re Ff, Adore, 559 


Gddos, 138, 463 
&dAor’ Addov, AAdws, 567 
aAN’ od ydp, 605 
Gdrws re xal, 567, 573 
dAwotos, 312 
dua, 567, 579 
duaprdvew, c. gen., 466 
AuSporos, 54 
duelvwy, 159 
duréyw, 293 
dul, 515 
dupls, 526 
dupdrepos, 139 
-ay, quantity of, 25 
-dy, gen. pl., 25 
-dy, not -gy, infin., 256 
-ay for -ace in perf. act., 253 
dy and xév, 514, 537 849. 
dy, position of, 544 
repeated, 545 
only with past tenses of the indica- 
tive, 546 
not used with the fut. infin., 543 
in objective sentences, 543, 589 
-ava, aorist, 184 
dvd, 514 
aya for dvdorn&, 515 
dydedvos, 334 
dvaxowolcGat, 440 
dvipdrodov, 162 
dvSpecdivrns, dpyepivrns, 332 
dvyépyoua, transitive, 273 
Gvev, 527 
dyéxopuat, with double augment, 200 


1 This Index does not contain the words already occurring in alphabetical 
lista (pp. 162 sqq., 266 sqq., 270 8qq., 275 8qq., 281 8qq., 425 8qq., 442 8qq.); 
those which are declined and conjugated at length; and those which are classed or 
tabulated, e.g. the examples of long and short vowels, pp. 24 qq. 
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dydyya, 272 
dyOpwrevouat, 438 
dyra, 504 

dyréxecGa, c. gen., 483 
dyrl, 504 

dyrBuxcéw, augment of, 199 
dyrixpv and dyrixpus, 54 
dyuryewy, 93 

dywpados, 3 

dofos, 334 

dwadddrrew, c. gen., 467 
dmédpay, 231 

db, 430, 506 
"Amoow, 41 

dwoorepety Twd Ti, 500 
drbxpn, 309 

dp’ ob and dpa pH, §58 
dpa, 567 

dpapa, 272 
"Apyewodea, 59 

dpelww, 159 

dpt-, prefix, 334 
dpcOpetcGat, 436 

-dpcoy, dimin. ending, 320 
dpécw, 182 
dprayloraros, 156 
Apxew, ApxerOat, 443 
doraxrl, 29 

drap, 567 

dre, in causal sentences, 568, 605 
drep, c. gen., 527 
driudfw, 340 

drirns, 315 

"Arrixh, 3, 58 

ad, aifics, 568 

abdra, 11 

addat, 17 

adrap, 567 

atrixa, 568, 579 

avrés, 377, 462 
ddavalyw, 17 

dxpis, c. gen., §27 
&xpis of, c. verbo, 581 


B, inserted between two liquids, 54 
Bdyaveos, 127, 530 

BdpBapos, 127 

Baotdeds, 109, 112 

Baotdevrepos, 160 

Berriwy, Bé\repos, 159 


~ 


Bé&ricros, 60 
Bpépos, Bptw, 11 
Bpddor, 64 

Bar, 113 


Y=", 9 

ydAa, 102 

yd4p, 568, 605 
yaorpluapyos, 327 

ve, 568, 606 

yeydxew, 252 

yevérns, 315 

yrwoouat, 274 

vyovets, with the article, 350 
yéru, 103, 115 

yedpoua: and ypdgw, 445 
yw}, 40, 100 


5, between two liquids, 54 
da-, 334 

davelvew and davelfecOar, 439 
8¢, 568, 575 

dedelrvaner, 287 

dédna, 272 

3éxopwar, with dat. of giver, 49 
54, d70er, 568 

SnrA€omat, 441 

37Abs elus, 403 

dijra, 569 

ded, 510 

d:a:crdw, augment, 200 
Scaxovety, 200 

diardfouar and dcarexMjoopo, 268 
Siapepew, 476 

diaddperGar, 440 

Sdoxoua, 445 

8idéacr, 287 

denxdvour, 200 

diuprwy, 200 

dixasds elur, 403 

SixaowdXos, 327 

Slenv, 527 

Storxoduat, 437 

3crddovos, 60, 147 

dewdovs, 147 

Kcxduyms, dxHpys unvds, 638 
deyqv, 262 

Suwxeroy, 3 p. dual imp., 249 
dparérys, 29, 314 
Spuxordwrrns, 332 
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Sveiv, Buel, r4t 
dévanar, augment, 194 
Svo-, 334 


€, pronunciation, 15 
lightest vowel, 12 

é-, augment, 62, 168 

faya, 272 

-eas, acc. pl. of nouns in -eds, 110 

éBrdornxa, é8eBraoThKet, 195 

EBwoa, 264 

éyyts, 527 

éyptryopa, 198, 272 

CO€Xwju, 249 

€6nxa, 183 

el, 536 sqq. 

elev, in the apodosis, 610 

ele, 549 

elxois, gen. for elxdvos, 106 

elul and elu, 227—230 

elvexa, Evexa, 110, §27 

elré, 42 

elmwput, 249 

elpyw, elpyw, 17 

els, és, 509 

els= els, 140 

elra, Erera, 569 

elra, in concessive sentences, 607 

elre, 573 ~ 

éx, ef, 506 

éxas, 62 

Exagros, 139 

éxdrepos, 137 

éxart, 527 

éxduw and éxdvouai, 434 

éxeivos, 378 

éxexetpla, 57 

éxxAnoidgw, augment, 199 

éxwroday, 149 

éxor twas, C. ACCUS., 424 

€\dBecxoy, 246 

fAatov, ‘‘ oil-market,” 367 

éX\atww, Or, 73 

X04, 42 

"EdAdmxos, 331 

‘EMAds, 320 

“EAA, 2 

"EArwlen, 331 

curhaOnv, 274 

eumoddy, 149 


év, 508 
&vexa, 95, 110, 527 
évOetrev for dvreider, 57 
évox\éw, augment, 200 
evoxepis, 149 
évravOoi, 135 
év rots, with superlative, 396 
ef, 506, 430 
&, 62, 506 
etalpyns, ctarlyns, 149 
dterd, fut., 182 
tiw, 56 
fodwa, 272 
érdoduny and éwdoduny, 441 
éwel, dred}, 569, 581, 605 
éwel—ye, “although,” 569 
émjvera, 416 
éwl, 517 
ewtoxepw, 149 
épydfopna, 274 
épeldw and épelrw, 292 
ept-, 334 
Epopat, 435 
Eppurya, 272 
Epxouat, 485 
Epxouar dpdowy, 599 
Ere, Er’ dy, 5609, 581 
Ecrpogpa, 12, 185 
érrus, -@oa, -bs, 124 
érdgnvy, 56 
Erepos, 138 
Ert, 575 
erpipny, 56 
ed, in composition, 200, 333 
e000 and evOus, 153, 485 
e00us, c. particip., 579 
etvat, 93 
éd’ @ re, 602 
expt, 541 
Exw, 273, 426, 477 

with the aor. particip., 580 
€yvoxdouy, 197 
ws, 93, 580, 581 


§ pronunciation, 8 
ga-, prefix, 334 
(hy, 262 


7, pronunciation, 13 
% 342; 39°, 569, 573, 575 
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4, 569 

U v4p, 558, 569 

4 &° 8s, 345 

487, §70 

WKw, 273 

FrexT poy, 17 

q uty, 569 

juos, 580 

HLMTXOY, 293 
hwredlxovy, 200 
Frap, 104 

f xov, Frou 34, 569 
*“Hpaxdfjs, 111 

pas, 110 

JoOny, 418 

Fro, 569 

hrraabal rwos, 429, 476 


6, pronunciation, 9 
Odracca, 62, 64 
Oaocor, 56 
Gdrepov, 69, 138 


Getvas and GérGat vopor, olklay, 439 


Oédovrl dari pot, 495 
Gedcdoros, 327 
Odoparos, 327 
Gewpeiy and Oewpetcbar, 438 
O7Pase, 150 
Ovryydvew Tbs, 483 
Goluarcor, 69 
Opden, 57 

Opéyu, 56 

Oplt, 56 

Ouvyarnp, 57 

G05wp, 69 

O@aupa, 13 


t, quantity of, 29 sqq- 
t, reflexive, 376 

ety and i3éc8at, 438 
txuevos and [Eahos, 17 
wa, 569 

lrroparhs, 338 
lwrorerpégpynxa, 200 
Iobpot, 76 

"Iwves, 2 


x, relation of to sand A, 183 


nay yoru, 72 


al, 570, 575 

kal 34, 568, 607 
xalwrep, 607 

kal wOs; 570 

xal ralra, 608 
xalrot, 608 

dx xepariy, &c., 73 
xadés, 54, 158 

kands xd-ya0és, 327 
xad@, fut., 182 
xddws, 94 

Kap wey, 72 

kay vouov, 72 

card, 512 

xexddovro, 296 

Kéy, 514, 537 
xurcodérns, 315 
KAetda and Krew, 102 
kAdos and xAvw, II 
xvi, 262 

Kowwvew, C. Zen., 472 
xo\d{w and xordfopat, 449 
xpelrruw, 159 
KpumTOpat, 439 
xptga and xpudg, 25 
xbwp, 106 


», movable, 64 
AdOpa, 25 
Aaxwarely, 327 
NavOdew, c. particip., 580 
Aabs, 93 
Aagvoceror, 249 
Adxava, 367 
Aeworatla, 332 
Aéwr, 93 

Mwa, 114 

Abyos, 92 

Aoyy wahatds, 327 
Aovouat, 432 


pd, val wd, §02 

pasa, 86 

padraxalrodes, 330 
padrow 9 OU, 393, 555 
Mapadam, 77 

péyas, 125 

pecovexreiy, c. gen., 476 
pels, pla, pév, 140 
HAW, 580 
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hepéynxa, 185 
Mépnva, 272 
Mépynat, 274 
per, §70, 575, 576 
Lev ody, 577 8q. 
pecalyews, pecarrdAtos, 330 
Kéoos, wecalrepos, 156 
Héoos, a8 second. predic., 463 
Herd, §20 
Meradtddvat, c. gen., 472 
MeradauBdvew, 472 
peragd, c. particip., 579 
wéreorl pol rwos, 472 
meréxew, 472 
béxpss, c. gen., 526 
Béxpes ov, c. verb., 581 
YH, 552 aqq. 
with participle after imperative, 554 
HH 0b, 554, 559, 596 
uth wore, 559 
wh rh ye 34, 578 
Mmabbw and picGotpat, 439 
pévos, 462 
povodaylararos, 146 
-pbs, -udv, ag terminations, 312, 317 
wboxos, 64 
potca, 85 
pir, 589 


y, movable, 53 
evanescent, 60 
val ud, 502 
vals, 109, 113 
Mmekay, 50% 
vigopat, 432 
vbcos, 92 
youvexdyrws, 152 
yr, Tepresented by a, 60 
vucriwbpos, 327 
PUKTWP, 149 


&, two values of, 8 
élpos, 11 

EdAov, 92 

tiv= atv, 508 


0, consonantal, 9 
é- for dya-, 63 


6, 4, 76 (8s), 134, 343 
58e, 378 


ddocrdpos, 327 

oSaper, 289 

olos, repeated, 364 

olds re, 139, 365 

ols, 108 

ole 8’ ofp 8 Spacor, 551 
ofxouat, 580 

é\lyos, comparison of, 160 
dros, 463 

"OrAupwla, ’OX\uvprlaow, 76 
Srwra, 272 

Buyuul rwa, 502 


Suws, in concessive sentences, 607 


Buws, duds, §70 
Srda, “shields,” 508 
éréray, dxdre, 581 
érulw, 14, 253 
Srws, 570 
Srws dy, 608 
Spa uh, 560 
Spa Srws uh, 602 
bpyvia, 117 
dpéo Bios, 327 
dplfouat, 436 
dppalyw, 424 
épy:BoPhpa, gen., go 
Epyts, 102 
6pxnorui, 113 
-ooay for -oy, in 3 p. plur., 253 
8s ye, 606 
donuepat, Scot wives, 364 
8s uev— ds 3¢, 8s xal 8s, 345 
Scos with Oavpacrés, 364 
bow nal, 575 
bray, Sre, 580 
re, in objective sentences, 587 
Gri, ‘ because,” 571 
ot{x), 552 qq. 
repetition of, 393, 554 
ovx ddtvaros, 558 
otk édw, 555, 558 
ovx ol8’ el, 561 
ovx ody, 558 
od 24, 562 sqq. 
ob wdvv, 558 
ody, 571 
odvexa, 606 
ovros, 378 
obx Fxtora, 558 
otx Srws, 578 
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ox Sri, ‘not only,” 578 
otx Sri, ‘‘although,” 571 
bor, ‘‘ fish-market,” 367 
rapd, 49, 431, $21 
wapaxadlfouat, 440 
wapayouew, augment, 199 
wapéxopat, 437 
TlapGevay, 321 

wapowédw, augment, 200 
wappnordgoua:, augment, 199 
was, 354, 463 

wacay Spynv, Texvny, 502 
wdoxw for r&Ocxw, 302 
warpadola, gen., gO 
waive, 428 

wavopat, 436 

wedloy, accent, 320 
wevip, 262 

weipa, 86 

weipacdal rwos, 482 
welcopat, 302, 305 
werd{w, 489 

wéyre, 140 
wéwrya, wéxpaya, wépnva, 272 
wep, §72 

weptdl5opnat, 439, 479 
wépayxa, 185 

wnbdy, 424 

wlopat, 183 

wiv, 572, 576 

wovovo0s, 9 

wocetaOat, 438 

wotdw, 253 

wodts, 113 

WONMTEVW, WOATEVOUAL, 437 
wonds, 125 

woumwets, 316 

wéppw and xpécw, §26 
woos, 208 

mpaos, 126 

wpecBevopat, 437 
wpéoBus, 121 

wplac@at, 309 

mply, §82 

rply dy, 583 

™pb, 430, 504 

WpoeXw, 427 

mwpoixa, 149 

wpoopGua, 438 

wpbs, 523 


WpoohKer ol, 472 
wpocleral ue, 451 
wpockuuBddropas, 472 
wpbrepo dy nh, 583 
mxpolpyou, 149 
wpopthaxde, 308 
awrdocs, 76 

wvedos, 61 

wis dy, 549 


p, 16 

pp, 16 

prydu, 424 

puelny, putwat, 232 
produny, 292 


o, movable, 53, 116 
changed to aspirate, 62 

Lapridur, 62 

céwy, 40 


76-, frequent combination, 10, 55 


okor® and cxorotuat, 438 
opi, 262 

omdw, 182 

oroxdfouat, o. gen., 484 
OTparevo, oTparevoua, 437 
cuxda, 88 

avrn, avs, 62 

TwoxwKsTe, 293 

oX, pronunciation, 8 
Zwxpdrns, 111 

os, 128 


tddas, 121 

ré\Xa, not rdAXa, 67 
raulas, 84 

raplact, 76 

rapa, 67 

Traws, 17 

Te, §73 

TeOvyiKw, 421 
TELXEOLWAHTNS, 327 
rexpalpecdal rim, 492 
Térnxa, 272 

7d 34, 576 

Td TeXevTaloy, 502 
-réos, verbal ending, 190 
rérepes, 144 

Térpact, 142 
rérpopa, 56 
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Téxn, ellipse of, 358 
Téws, 572, 580 
Thre, THrod, 333 
THrAvyeTOS, 333 
Thos, 572, 580 
Thy Bdws, 567 
Thvlxa, 580 
-Tns, ending of nouns, 315 
Tl Exwv, paddy, radidy ; 384 
TrOhmevat, TrOhuevos, 226 
TOdopat, 436 
TimwpetcOat, 449 
tls, rls, accent, 43 
tls, as indefinite article, 348 
tls, usage of, 380 
rls, usage of, 381 
TOL, 572 
Tolyap, 572 
robode, Tovotros, 379 
76 xal ré, ra xal rd, 345 
Togotrov—8aov, 574 
tpdmweta, 86 
Tptipns, Tprjpww, 111 
Tplraros, 147 
Tpbwov (8y tpbrop, &c.), 502 
Tuyxdyw, c. gen., 475 

cum particip., 580 
TEXWM, 249 
7%, with fem. noun, 1 34 


¥, quantity of, 33 sqq. 

v, consonantal, 11 
why yrrdr? 7 

vt, pronunciation, 14 

UAn, 62 

vreprhuuKe, 294 

Urép, 513 

Umepexew, 427 

vrvoxvéouat, 293 

wd, §25 


¢, pronunciation, 8 

payely, Pdyoua, 292 

palverac elvac and dalverac dy, 588 
PepéoBios, 327 

P0dyw, 580 

POelperGai twos, 467 


¢f\os, comparison, 157 
two significations, 556 
Prrdovos, 60 
PoBotuar ur, 560 
Ppoddos, 61 
pw, 227 
PwTur, 40 


xXdfopat, 296 

xalpw, 580 

xdpw, 502 

Xauvds, 116 

xelp, 107 

Xelpwv, 159 

xpav and xphoGa:, 439 
Xe7, in the apodosis, 541 
XpTjcGar, 262 

Xphorwr from xpyors, 39 
xD5ws, 68 

xwpls, c. gen., 526 
xdoris, 68 

xray, 67 


vip, 262 
Vagos, ellipse of, 358 
yrds, of letters, 7 


w, pronunciation, 13 

w for n, 13 

woreroinévos, 200 

WAAL, 17 

-wy for -ovrs, 56 

-dy, termination, 321 

Wpq Bépous, pos, 471 

Wpirros, 17 

ws, 572 

ws, in objective sentences, 587 
in illative sentences, 593 
in final sentences, 597 


ws elwely, ws Eros elweiv, &o., 599 


ws dy, 600 

ws dy udduora, 601 

dere, in illative sentences, 593 
in final sentences, 602 

wu, not two syllables, 13 

Sedov, in wishes, 549 
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ABLATIVE, genitive used as, 466 
Acatalectic, 614 
Accent, as determining the quantity, 
24 
nature of the, 37 8qq. 
in the 1st declension, 39 
in contracted words of 2nd de- 
clension, 92 
in the 3rd declension, 40, 112 
of nouns in -T7, -Tov, 315 
in -T7$, -TNTOS, 319 
in -“7, 317 
in -7, 2b. 
in -toy, 320 
of compounds, 337 
of adjectives, 322 
of syncopated nouns in -xp, 
-€p0s, 40 
of yur}, 40, 100 
of the gen. pl. of nouns in 
~hpys, -HOys, &e., 112 
of nouns in -ws, 94 
in parathetic compounds, 42 
in elision, 72 
Accusative in -vy of 3rd declension, 95 
of quantity and quality, 423 
use of, 497 
of motion, 7b. 
of extension, 498 
of duration, 1d. 
of the immediate object, id. 
of the more remote object, 
499 
of cognate signification, 501 
in apposition to the whole 
sentence, 503 
as subject of the infinitive, 
$03 


Adjectives, terminations of, 116 
of one termination, 129 
of two terminations, 126 
of three terminations, 116 
8qq. 
as epithet, 386 
as subject, 388 
in -ws, 127 
irregular, 125 
Adonius, 617 
Adverbs, formation of, 148 
comparison of, 160 
ZEolic dialect, 2 
Alcaic verse, 630 
Alexandrian dialect, 253 
Alphabet, 6 
Anacoluthon, 609 
Anacrusis, 614 
Anapestic verse, 618 
Anomalous nouns, 162 
verbs, 264 8qq. 
Antispastic verses, 632 
Aorists in -oKov, -oxop.ny, 246 
with intransitive signification, 
273 
signification and use of, 411 
pass. with mid. signif., 268 
Apheeresis, 57 
Apobole, 53 
Apodotic sentences, 557 
A posiopesis, 610 
Apostrophe, 56, 72 
Apposition, 368 sqq. 
Arsis, 612 
Article, 343 
declension of, 134 
with proper names, 344 
with dependent gen., 351 
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Article, omitted with subject, 347 
appears with predicate, 348 
as relative, 345 
with was, 354 
without a noun, 355 
as demonstrative, 345 
with pronouns, 351 
Asclepiadean verse, 618 
Aspirate, 16, 56 
for an initial o, 62 
Asynartete verses, 628 
Asyndeton, 609 
Attic dialect, 3 
its peculiarity in verbal 
forms, 224, 252, 261 
Attraction of the relative, 362 
of ol6s, 363 
Augment, syllabic, 194 
« temporal, 195 
both kinds together, 199 
in compound verbs, 198 
in compounds with e@ and 
8uc-, 200 
before the preposition, 199 
omission of the, 201, 247 


Bacchius, 627 
Basis, 614 
Brachylogy, 610 
Breathings, 16 


Ceesura, 615 

Calendar, 637 

Cases, 76, 80 

contrasted meanings of, 503 

Catalectic, 614 

Causal sentences, 604 

Changes of consonants, 54 

Characteristic of the verb, 175 

Choriambus, 647 

Comparative, formation of, 154 
in wv, 157 
anomalous, 159 
syntax of, 390 

Comparison, degrees of, 154 8qq- 

Composition, 325 sqq. 

Compound verbs, 338, 339 

Concessive sentences, 607 

Conditional propositions, 536 9qq. 
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Conjugation in general, 173 
of verbs in -y, 192 
barytone verbs, 232 
contracted verbs, 253 
irregular and defective, 
281 sqq. 
Conjunctions, 566 
Contraction of vowels, 65 
Contractions in writing, 20 
Copula as part of the proposition, 341 
concord with subject, 398 
verbs which serve as, 397 
wanting, 400 
Copulative sentences, 572 
Correlatives, 137 
Crasis, 67 
accent in, 38 
Cretic rhythms, 614, 627 
Crude-form, 75 


Dactylic verse, 615 
Dative, use and signification of, 486 sqq. 
of coincidence or contingency, 
tbid. 
of the instrument or proximate 
cause, 490 
of the recipient, 493 
of special limitation, 495 
Declension in general, 80 sq. 


Ist, 84 

and, go 

3rd, 94 

irregular and defective, 1623 


Deponent verbs, 265, 440 
Derivation, 310 
Dialects, 3 
differences of, 64 
in rst declension, 89 
in 2nd declension, 94 
in 3rd declension, 112 
in verbs in -u, 225 
in barytone verbs, 246 
in contracted verbs, 260 
Digamma, 10, 616 
Diminutives, 330 
Disjunctive sentences, §72 
Distributive sentences, 575 
Dochmius, 632 
Doric dialect, 2 
Dual, 77 
82 


INDEX 


Enclitics, 43 

Epitrite rhythms, 614 

Euphony, 51 

Eupolideus Polyschematistus, 633 


Feet (in metre), 612 
Feminines in -os of and declension, go 
Final sentences, §97 8qq. 
Fractions, how expressed, 146 
Frequentative usages, 275, 547 
Future, formation of, 181 
mid. with pass. sign., 270 
mid. with act. sign., . 
use and signif. of, 406 
for the imperative, 550 
with od 4}, 562 qq. 


Gender determined by sign., 77 
ret decl., 84 
and decl., go 
3rd decl., 97 
Genitive, use of, 464 sqq. 
ablative, 466 
partitive, 470 
relative, 475 
idiomatic uses, 481 
Glyconeus, 618 
Grammar, parts of, 4 
Gutturals movable, 63 


Hellenistic dialect, 4 

Hemimer, 616 

Hemiolian rhythms, 614 
Hephthemimeral ceesura, 616 
Hexameter verse, 615 

Hyperbaton, 611 

Hypercatalectic, 614 

Hyperthesis, 61 

Hypothetical propositions, 342, §36 qq. 


Iambelegus, 631 
Iambic verse, 623 
Illative sentences, 592 s8qq. 
expreased adverbially, 456 ° 
by the tertiary predicate, 534 
Imperative, use of the, 549 
Imperfeot, signification and use of, 409 
in -oxoy, -cKouny, 246 


OF SUBJECTS. 


Impersonal verbs, 342, 403 
Indicative, past tenses of with d», 546 
without d» in the apodosis, 
541 
in final sentences, 603 
in temporal sentences, 581 sq. 
in objective sentences, 587 
Infinitive, forms of, 226, 252, 264 
in protasis, 552 
as imperative, 1. 
in temporal sentences, 584 
in objective sentences, 376, 
503, 586 
in illative sentences, 593 
in final sentences, 598, 603 
after an adjective, 586 
Interest of money, 640 
Interrogative, 381 
with of, 558 
with w%, 559 
Intransitive verbs, 422 
with passive con- 
struction, 428 
Ionic dialect, 3 
in forms of verbe, 225, 250, 
263 
Ionicus a majore, a minore, 620 
Tota subscriptum, 14 
in the inf. termination 
-Gy, 256 
Ithyphallicus, 621 


Lecythius, 622 

Letters, pronunciation of, 7 
classification of, 11 
origin and arrangement of, 17 
changes of, 50 sqq. 

Locative, 76, 486 

Logacedic verses, 628 


Metathesis, 61 

Metre, 612 

Middle voice, 166, 432 sqq. 

Money (Attic), 639 
interest of, 640 

Month (division of), 638 

Moods, 171, 545 8qq- 
in conditional sentences, 5 36.8qq. 
in temporal sentences, 580 eqq. 
in final sentences, 597 


INDEX OF 


Names, gentile, 319 
Negative particles, 552 sqq. 
in objective sentences, 
59° 
in illative sentences, 
593 
Neuter plural with singular verb, 342, 
399 
Nominative as subject, 366 
as secondary predicate, 457 
with the participle abso- 
lute, 464 
in apposition to a sentence, 
373 
Nouns, 75 sqq. 
irregular, 162 sqq. 
Numbers, 77 
Numerals, 140 
Numerical signs, 142, 145 


Object, immediate and remote, 498, 499 
Objective sentences, 584 
Olympiads (mode of reckoning), 639 
Optative, 171, 179, 547 
in contracted verb, 255 
perf. pass. in ditto, 261 
of verbs in -vyups, 224 
with dy, §39 
apodotic use without dy, 547 
in oblique narration, 587, 589 
expressing a wish or prayer, 
548 


Peonic rhythms, 614, 627 

Paroemiac, 619 

Participle, declension of, 121 8qq. 
with article, 346, 359 
conditional, 543 
temporal, 579 
causal, 604 
concessive, 607 
as primary predicate, 402 
as secondary predicate, 457 
in objective sentences, 588 
in final sentences, 599 

Particles, 566 

Parts of speech, 47 

Passive voice, 166, 429 

Pathology, 50 


SUBJECTS. 


Patronymics, 320 
Paulo-post future, 421 
Pause in the Senarius, 624 
Pentameter, 617 
Penthemimeral cesura, 616 
Perfect, forms, 184 
signification, 408 
irregular usage, 272 
Periphrasis, 367 
Person-endings, 192 sqq. 
Pherecrateus, 618 
Pleonasm, 610 
Pluperfect, epic forms, 247 
usage, 420 
Plural instead of singular, 367 
Positive in prosody, 22 
Possessive with article, 352 
with gen. of pers, pron., 372 
Predicates, three classes, 360, 397 
primary: nouns, 397 
participles, 402 
other verbals, +. 
tenses of the finite verb, 404 
primary considered with re- 
ference to secondary pre- 
dicates : voices of the 
verb, 422 
secondary : adverbs, 453 
cases of nouns, 456 
tertiary predicates, 528 
dependent sentences, how 


related to, 565 
Prepositions, with genitive, 504 
with dative, 508 


with accusative, 509 
with two cases, 510 
with three cases, 515 
in composition, 328 
Present, signif. and use of, 405 
Pronominal elements, 48, 311 
Pronouns, form and inflexion, 130 sqq. 
personal, 130, 374 
of self, 132, 378 
possessive, 133 
relative, 134, 361 
distinctive, 2%. 
indicative, 135, 379 
indef. and interr., 136, 380 
relative indefinite, 7d. 
correlative, 137 
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Pronouns, discretive and distributive, 
538 
as subject, 373 9qq. 
Pronunciation of Reuchlin and Eras- 
mus, 7 
Propositions, their three parts, 341 
Protasis and apodosis, § 36 
Protatic sentences, §57 


Quantity of syllables, 22 aqq. 


Reduplication, 197 
in compound verbe, 198 
Attio, 15. 
Relative, 134, 361 
attraction of, 362 sqq. 
Rhythm, 612 
Roots of words, 46 


Sapphic verse, 629 

Saturnian verse, 623 

Schema Pindaricum, 399 

Senarius (Iambic), 623 

Singular for plural, 366 

Stops, 44 

Subject of proposition, 341, 366 

Subjunctive, 171, 179, 546 
hortative or deliberative, 548 
after wply dy, 583 

Superlative, formation of, 154 sqq. 
in -iwros, 157 
anomalous, 159 
syntax of, 394 

Syllables, division of, 21 

Synapheea, 619 

Syncope of nouns in -yp, 106 
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Synizesis, 70 


Temporal sentences, 578 sqq. 
Tenses, division of the, 168 
signif., 404 
usage of, 405 

formation of, 181 
Thesis, 613 
Tmesis, 61 
Trimeter Acatalectic (Iambic), rules for, 
624 
Tripudiatio, 621 
Trochaic verse, 621 


Unacocentuated words, 42 


Verbals, formation of, 190 qq. 
syntax of, 402 
Verbs, kinds of, 167 
in -y, 192 
barytone, 232 
contract, 253 
liquid, 181, 183 
in -aw, -ew, -ow, -vw with short 
vowel before -ow, 182 
with trans, and intrans. signif., 
422 
Verse, 612 
Vocative in third declension, 95 sqq. 
accent of, 41 
Vowel of connexion, 177— 
Vowels, pronunciation of, 12, 13 
quantity of, 24 aqq. 
affections of, 64 sqq. 


Zeugma, 610 
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Schools. Crown 8vo. "he ‘gn aERY FOF URC: UZEN0 





Elementary Dynamics, designed chiefly for th 
of Schools. Crown rand rt le "6D gee ta ee 


%.° The two books bound together, 10s. 6d. 





A Collection of Problems and Examples adapted to the 
‘‘ Elementary Course of Mathematics.”” With an Appendix, containing the 
Questions proposed during the first Three Days of the Senate-House Ex- 
aminations in the Years 1848, 1849, 1850, and 1851. Second Edition. §8vo. 
6s. 


Elementary Chapters in Astronomy, from the ‘ Astro- 
nomie Physique’ of Biot. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GRIFFIN (Rev. W.N.) A Treatise on the Dynamics of a Rigid 
Body. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Solutions of the Examples appended to a Treatise on 
the Motion of a Rigid Body. 8vo. 6s. 


10 WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


HIND (Rev. Jonx) Principles and Practice of Arithmetic, com- 


prising the Nature and of Logarithms, with the Computations em- 
ployed by Artificers, Gragers, and Land Surveyors. Designed for the use of 

Students. Eighth Edition. With a New Appendix of Miscellaneous 
Gaceions l2mo. 4s. 6d. 





Key to the Arithmetic, with an A isti f 
Questions for Examination in all the Rates of pupeney cone yee ‘Raition : 


Principles and Practice of Arithmetical Algebra: Estab- 

ect Esa pics pregosedt 7 a cring the lat Th Thirty Y ga the Uni a 
x en the 

Cambridge. Third Raitions Ie 12mo. = enn 








revised, improved, 


and reduced in price. 8vo. 


Elements of Plane ane t S herical Trigonometry, with the 
Nature and Ed sible and the construction and use of 
Mathematical T Fifth EKtion 12mo. 6s. 


HOPKINS (Rev. W. B.) A Series of Figures illustrative of Geo- 
vig Optics. From the German of Professor ScugLipacn. Demy folio. 





HYMERS (Rev. Dr.) The Elements of the Theory of Astronomy. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 


A Treatise on the Integral Calculus. Third Edition. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


—-~_——— A Treatise on ee Theory of Algebraical Equations. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d 


A Treatise on Conic Sections. Third Edition. 8vo. 


A Treatise on Hal fica! Geometry of Three Dimen- 
sions. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MILLER (Pror.) An Elementary Treatise on the Differential 
Calculus. Third Edition. 8vo. 6s. 





———— 


A Treatise on Crystallography. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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O'BRIEN (Rev. M. A.) Mathematical Tracts. On La Place’s 
Coefficients ; the Figure of the Earth; the Motion of a Rigid Body about 
its Centre of Gravity; Precession and Nutation. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus, in 
which the Method of Limits is exclusively made use of. 8vo. 108.6d. — 


A Treatise on Plane Coordinate Geometry; or the 
appeeanon of the Method of Coordinates to the Solution of Problems in 
Plane Geometry. 8vo. 9s. 


PEACOCK (Dean). A Treatise on Algebra. Vol. I. Arith- 


metical Algebra. 8vo. 15s. Vol. 11. Symbolical Algebra, and its Applica- 
tion to the Geometry of Position. 8vo. 16s. 6d. 


PELL (M. B.) Geometrical Tlustrations of the Differential 
Calculus. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SANDEMAN (A.) A Treatise on the Motion of a Single Particle, 


and of Two Particles acting on one another. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


SCOTT (Rev. W.) Elementary Treatise on Plane Coordinate 
poometnys with its Application to Curves of the Second Order. Crown 8vo. 
53. 6d. 


WALTON (W ) A Collection of Elementary Problems in Hydro- 
statics, and Optics, designed for the use of those Candidates for Mathe- 


matical Honors, who are preparing for the First Three days of the Senate- 
House Examination. Preparing. 


A Collection of Elementary Problems in Statics and 
Dynamics. Designed for the use of those Candidates for Mathematical 


Honors, who are preparing for the First Three days of the Senate-House 
Examination. 10s. 6d. 





A Collection of Problems in illustration of the Princi- 


ples of Theoretical Mechanics. Second Edition, with numerous alterations 
and additions. 8vo. 18s. 


A Collection of Problems in illustration of the Princi- 
ples of Theoretical Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A Treatise on the Differential Calculus. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Problems in illustration of the Principles of Plane 
Coordinate Geometry. 8vo. 16s. 


A Treatise on the Application of Analysis to Solid 
Geometry. Commenced by D. F. Grecory, M.A.; concluded by W. 
Watton, M.A. Second Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. 128. 


Examples of the Processes of the Differential and 
us. 


Integral Calc Collected by D. F. Grecory, M.A. Second Edition, 
edited by W. WaLton, M.A. 8vo. 18s. 


12 WORKS PUBLISHED BY 





WEBSTER (T.) The Principles of Hydrostatics. An Elemen 
Treatise on the Laws of Fluids and their Practical Application. Fowurt 
Edition. Crown vo. 78. 6d. 





: The Theory of the Equilibrium and Motion of Fluids. 
vo. 9s. 


WHEWELL (Rev. Da.) Conic Sections; their principal Pro- 
perties proved Geometrically. Third Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Mechanical Euclid. Containing the Elements of 
Mechanics and st aelgiar a demonstrated after the manner of Geometry. 
Fifth Edition. 12mo. 5s. 


WRIGLEY (Rev. A.) A Collection of Examples and Problems 
in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Logarithms, Mensuration, Trigonometry, 
Analytical Geometry, and Conic Sections, Statics, D cs, Hydrostatics, 
Theory of Equations; with Answers and occasional ts. Fourth Edition, 
corrected and enlarged. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Classical, 


ALFORD (Drax). Passages in Prose and Verse from English 
Authors for lation into Greek and Latin; together with selected 
Passages from Greek and Latin Authors for Translation into English: 
forming a regular course of Exercises in Classical Composition. 8vo. 6s. 


AMOS (ANDREW). Gems of Latin Poetry. With Translations. 
vo. 12s. 


BABINGTON (Rev. C.) TIMEPIAOT AOFO® ENITASIOZ. The 
Funcral Oration of Hyperides over Leosthencs and his Comrades in the 
Lamian War. The Fragments of the Greek Text edited with Notes and an 
Introduction, and an engraved Facsimile of the whole Papyrus. 4to. 15s. 


‘TIEPIAHS KATA AHMOZ@ENOTZ. The Oration 
of Hyperides aguinst Demosthenes, respecting the Treasure of Harpalus. 
The Fragments of the Greek Text, now firat edited from the Facsimile of 
the MS. discovered at Egyptian Thebes in 1847; togethcr with other Frag- 
ments of the same Oration cited in Ancient Writers. With a Prelimin 
Dissertation and Notes, and a Facsimile of a portion of the MS. 4to. 6s. 6d. 
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CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. Carefully re- 
printed from the best Editions : 


This Series is intended to supply for the use of schools and students cheap 
and accurate editions of the Classics, which shall {be superior in me- 
chanical execution to the small German editions now current in this 
country, and more convenient inform. The Texts of the Bibliotheca 
Classica and Grammar-school Classics, so far as they have been pub- 
lished, will be adopted. These editions have taken their place among 
echolars as valuable contributions to the classical literature of this 
country, and are admitted to be good examples of the judicious and 
practical nature of English scholarship; and as the editors have formed 
their texts from a careful examination of the best editions extant, it is 
believed that no texts better for general use can be found. The 
volumes will be well printed at the Cambridge University Press, in 
16mo. size, and will be issued at short intervals, neatly bound in cloth. 


ZSCHYLUS, ex novissima recensione F. A. Parry, A.M. 33s. 
EURIPIDES, ex recensione F. A. Parry, A.M. 3 Vols. Vol. I. 3s. 6d. Vol. II. 
3s. 6d. 


HERODOTUS, ex recensione J. W. Buaxesey, S.T.B. 
HORATIUS, ex recensione A. J. MACLEANE, A.M. 2s. 6d. 
THUCYDIDES, ex recensione J. G. Donatpson, 8.T.P. 
VERGILIUS, ex recensione J. Conrnaton, A.M. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRZCUM, TEXTUS STEPHANICI, 1550. Acce- 
dunt varie lectiones editionum Beze, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischen- 
dorfii, et Tregellesii. Curante F. H. Scrivener, A.M. 


DONALDSON (Dr.) <A Complete Greek Grammar. Second 
esas very much enlarged and adapted for the use of University Students. 


-—_—_____——— Classical Scholarship and Classical Learning con- 
sidered with especial reference to Competitive Tests and University Teach- 
ing. A Practical Essay on Liberal Education. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Varronianus. A Critical and Historical Intro- 


duction to the Philological Study of the Latin Language. Second Editi 
considerably enlarged. 8vo. 14s. as 


DRURY (H.) Arundines Cami. Sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium 
Lusus Canori. Editio quarta. 8vo. 12s. 


ELLIS (R.) A Treatise on Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps, in which 
his Route is traced over the Little Mont Conis. With Maps. 8vo. 72. 6d. 


14 WORKS PUBLISHED BY 





HILDYARD (Rev.J.) M.A. Plauti Aulularia. Ad fidem Codicum 


qui in Bibliotheca Musei Britannici exstant aliorumque nonnullorum recen- 
suit, Notisque et Glossario locuplete instruxit J. Hitprarp, A.M. Editio 
altera. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Menschmei. Ad fidem Codicum 


qui in Bibliotheca Musei Britannici exstant aliorumque nonnullorum re- 
censuit, Notisque et Glossario locuplete instruxit J. Hinpyarp, A.M. 
Editio altera, 78. 6d. 


HOLDEN (Rev. H. A.) Foliorum Silvula. Part I. Being select 


Passages for Translation into Latin Elegiac and Heroic Verse. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. Gs. : 


-.-—_— Foliorum Silvula. Part II. Being Select Passages for 
Pransloion into Latin Lyric and Greek Verse. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 
8. e : 


Foliorum Centuries. Selections for Translation into 
Latin and Greek Prose, chiefly from the University and College Examina- 
tion Papers. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 


———— Cicero (M. T.) De Officiis Libri tres, with Marginal 
Analysis, an English Commentary, and copious Indices, by H. A. 
Houpsen, M.A. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


KENNEDY (C. R.) Translation of Select Speeches of Demos- 
thenes. With Notes. 12mo. 4s. 


KENNEDY (Rev. Dr.) Progressive Exercises in Greek Tragic 
Senarii, followed by a Selection from the Greek Verses of Shrewsbury 
School, and prefaced by a short Account of the Iambic Metre and Style of 
Greek Tragedy. For the use of Schools and Private Students. Second 
Edition, altered and revised. 8vo. 8s. 


MONK (Bpr.) Euripidis Fabulza Quatuor. Scilicet, Hippolytus 
Coronifer, Alcestis, Iphigenia in Aulide, Iphigenia in Tauris. Ad fidem 
Manuscriptorum ac veterum Editionum emendavit et Annotationibus in- 
struxit. Editio nova. 8vo. 12s, 


Separately—Hipro.yrvs. 8vo. cloth, 5s. AtrcrstT1s. 8vo. sewed, 4s. 6d. 


MULLER (C. 0.) Dissertations on the Eumenides of schylus. 
With Critical Remarks and an Appendix. Translated from the German. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 66. 6d. 


OKES (Rev. Dr.) Mvse Etonenses sive Carminvm Etone Condi- 
torum Delectvs. Series Nova. Vol. I. Fascicvlvs I. 8vo. 5s. 


PALEY (F. A.) Propertins. With English Notes, a Preface on 
the State of Latin Scholarship, with copious Indices. 10s. 6d. 
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PENROSE (Rev. C. T.) Demosthenes’ Select Private Orations. 
After the Text of Dinporr, with the various Readings of Reisxe and 
Brexxer. With English Notes. For the use of Schools, Second Edition. 
I2mo. 42. é 


PURTON (J. 8.) . Ciceronis Oratio pro Tito Annio Milone, with a 
Translation of Asconius’ Introduction, a ae Analysis, and English 
Notes, by J. 8. Purton, M.A. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d 


RITTER (F.) Cornelii Taciti Opera. Ad Codices antiquissimos 


exacta et emendata, Commentario critico et exegetico illustrata. 4 vols. 
8vo. 1é. 8s. 


SCHOLEFIELD (Pror.) Euri ripidis Trag Trageedie Priores Quatuor, 
ad fidem Manuscriptorum emendate et brevibus Notis instructe. Edidit 
R. Porson, A.M., &c., recensuit suasque notulas subjecit J. ScHOLEFIELD. 
Editio tertia. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SHILLETO (Rev. R.) pemosthenes< de Falsa Legatione. Second 
Edition, carefully revised. 8vo. 88. 64 


WAYTE (Rev. W.) The Protagoras of Plato. The Greek Text, 
with English Notes. 8vo. 5s. 6d 


AMOS (A.) Ruins of Time Exemplified in Sir Matthew Hale’s 
History of the Pleas of the Crown. 8vo. 8s. 


The English Constitution in the Reign of King 
Charles the Second. vero. 10s. 


Martial and the Moderns. S8vo. 8s. 


Observations ‘on the Statutes of the Reign of King 
Henry VIII. In the Press. 


ATHENAE CANTABRIGIENSES. By C. H. Coopsr, F.S.A. 


and THomPpson COOPER. 


This work, in illustration of the biography of notable and eminent men 
who have been members of the University of Cambridge, comprehends 
notices of: 1. Authors. 2. Cardinals, archbishops, ishope, abbots, 
heads of religious houses and other church dignitaries. 3. Statesmen, 
diplomatists, military and naval commanders. 4. Judges and eminent 
practitioners of the civil or common law. 5. Sufferers for religious and 

litical opinions. 6. Persons distinguished for success in tuition. 7. 
Eminent A ae and medical practitioners. 8. Artists, pipers 
and heral 9. Heads of Colleges, professors, and principal officers o 

the university. 10. Benefactors to the university and colleges, or to 
the public at large. 


Volume I. 1500—1585. 8vo. cloth. 18s. 


16 WORKS PUBLISHED BY DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. (Continued annu- 
ally.) 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION PAPERS. Being a Supple- 
ment to the Cambridge University Calendar, 1858. 12mo. $s. 6d. 


Containing those set for the Tyrwhitt's Hebrew Scholarships.—Theological 
Examinations.—Carus Prize.—Crosse Scholarships.— Mathematical Tri- 
ee Ordinary B.A. Degree.—Smith’s e.—University Scho-~ 

rships.—Classical Tripos.— Moral Sciences Tripos.—Chancellor’s Legal 
Medals —Chancellor’s Medals.—Bell’s Scholarships.—Natural Sciences 
Tripos.—Previous Examination.—Theological Examination. With 
Lists of Ordinary Degrees, and of those who have passed the Pre- 
vious and Theological Examinations. 


The Examination Papers of 1856, price 2s. 6d. ; 1857, $a. 6d. may still be had. 


EXAMINATION OF STUDENTS WHO ARE NOT MEM- 
BERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. Examination Papers with Lists of 
Syndics and Examiners, and the Regulations for the Examination held 
in December, 1858. 8vo. 2s. 


CATALOGUE of the Manuscripts preserved in the Library 
of the University of Cambridge. ol. I. Demy 8vo. 30s. Vol. II. 20s. 
Vol. III. 25s. Vol. 1V. In the Press. 


CATALOGUS BIBLIOTHECZ BURCKHARDTIANZ, cum 
Appendice librorum aliorum Orientalium in Bibliotheca Academie Canta- 
brigiensis asservatorum. Jussu Syndicorum Preli Academici confecit 
T. Preston, A.M. Collegii SS. Trinitatis Socius. Demy 4to. 5s. 


EXTON (Rev. F.) Philosophical Critique of the Argument in 
Pope’s Essay on Man. An Essay which obtained the Burney e for the 
year 1856. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GRADUATI CANTABRIGIENSES : sive Catalogus eorum quos 
asa usque ad 10m Octr. 1856, Gradu quocunque ornavit Academia. 
vo. * 


LEAPINGWELL (Dr.) A Manual of the Roman Civil Law, 


arranged according to the Syllabus of Dr. Hattirax. Designed for the use 
of Students in the Universities and Inns of Court. In the Press. 


LIVINGSTONE (Dr.) Cambridge Lectures. Together with a 

Eel ele Perse by the Rev. Professor Senowicx, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Vice- 

Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited with Introduction, Life of 

Dr. Livinastonr, Notes and Appendix, wi the Rev. WiLttam Monk, M.A, 

F.R.A.8. &c., of St. John’s College, and Curate of Christ Church, Cam- 

bridge. With a Portrait and Map, also a larger Map, by Arrowsmith, 

ted especially for this work by the President and Council of the Royal 

Geographical Society of London: the whole work being a compendium of 
information on the tral South African Question. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WHEWELL (Rev. Dr.) Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis, with 


the notes of Barbeyrac and others; accompanicd by an abridged Transla- 
tion of the Text, by W. WHEwELL, D.D. Three Volumes. 8vo. 42s. 


The Translation separate, l4s. 





J. PALMER, PRINTER, CAMDRIDOF. 
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